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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Smitiihonian Institution, 
Wmhhujton^ />. Jmit* 0^ 1000, 

7h ih(* ofihi^ (hiittd 

In iu*<‘<)r<Ian<*o with tlu» act of incorporation of the American 
Historical Association, appiovcd January 4, lS8i^ F have the 
honor t.o sulimit to (V)n^i(‘Hs the annual rcpoit of that Asso- 
ciation foi the year 

I have the honoi to he, very respc<*,t fully, your obedient 
serv'ant, 

H. P. Lanolkv, 

Hon. William P. Prvk, 

Pvvi^Ulvnt xmi irNq>ore (IniM JSIrnate, 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Be %l enacted by the Senate and ITmine of lieprrHcntatirce of the Vmtrd 
of America in Congress assembled, That Andrew I>. WhiUs of Itliiuti, \n thi* 
State of Kew York, George Bancroft, of WaHhingt<m, in tin* IUntrid of 
Columbia; Jufitm Winsor, of Cambridge, m the State (»f MtiaKtt<dknHi>tt»«; 
William F. Poole, of Chicago, m tho State of IlhnoiH; R AcIiuiik, 

of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, (^lan^nce VV Ik»w<»n, of BrrK^klyn^ 
in the State of New York, their aanotnaten an<l wiee^worH, art* !it*rehy t^n*- 
ated, in the District of Columbia, a body e(krpomte and |»(»lltie* by tht* 
name of the Amencan Historical Aasoeiation, for the promotion uf bintori- 
cal studies, the collection and preservation of hlst(»n(*al nmiiUMTipta, an«I 
for kindred purposes in the mtorest of Ameri(*an hiatory and of history in 
Amenca Said Association is authonsswl to hold r(*al and {K*rMonsi{ i*i^ate 
in the Distnct of Columbia so far only as may U* ne(*<»HHary to ItH lawful 
ends to an amount not exceeding five hiiiidrtHl thoiimnd dolluiv, t<» atlopf 
a constitution, and to make by-law's not ineonsistent with law. Haid 
Association shall have its principal office at Washington, in thi* IHstriet 
of Columbia, and may hold its annual meetings in siicdi plaii*s as th«* said 
incorporators shall determine Said Association shaU nnmmlly to 

the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution (nmceniing its pr«M*«t*(lingH 
and the condition of historical study m Ameri<'a. Said Se<*rt*tary »*bn!l 
communicate to Congress the whole of such reports, or sueli [K»rtions 
thereof as he shall see fit The Regtmts of the Smltliscmian Instltutbai 
are authorized to pennit said Association to deiKksit its colI(H*tiotH, inttiin- 
senpts, books, pamphlets, and other material f<jr histtiry in the Httihh- 
soman Institution or in the National Musc»um at their dis(*retioti, U|Hm 
such conditions and under such ruU*s as they shall 
[Approved January 4, 1889 ] 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


AmBBICAN HiSTOKIOATa ASSOCIATION, 

Offior op Assistant Sroubtary. 

Smithsonian Institution, 
Wa8hingtof}>^ I). O., May P, 1900 
Sir: In accordance with the act of incorporation of the 
American Historical Association, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith a general report of the proceedings of the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the association held at Boston and CJain- 
hridge, December 27 to ISOIL Some of the papers read 
and distaissed at that meeting have Ihumi pnnti'd ('Isewhtu’e 
and soim^ of them are recommended for publication in this 
report, as arc also several papei’s read by title only. The most 
extensive and most important portion of the ri^port <‘onsists 
of a large collection of lettei’s from and to John 0. Clallioun, 
gathered and prepared for publication at i^onsidenible <‘xp<nise 
to the association, under the direction of Ihof. J. F. rlanu^son, 
chairman of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and form- 
ing the fourth report of that commission. There is also 
included in the report a complete bibliography of Mississippi, 
compiled by Mr. J. M. Owen, on the same plan as the bibli- 
ography of Alaliama, published in the 181)7 report. 

The association has enlarged its activities ]>y the establish- 
ment of a Public Archives Commission for the special study 
of the character and the means taken for th<‘ pn's<»rvation 
and publication of State and national archives. A bill has 
already been introduced in C^ongress calling upon the asso- 
ciation for an investigiition of this subject and making an 
appropriation for the purpose. 

Very respectfully, 

A. Howaru Ch.AKK, 
AnHintant 

Mr. S. P. IjANilLKY, 

Secretary af the Smithnimum hintHuthm, 
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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.^ 


By A Howard Clare, Assistant Secretary and Curator 


The act of incorporation of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, approved January 4, 1889, provides that it shall have 
its principal office at Washington City, and that it may hold 
its annual meetings in such places as the incorporators shall 
determine. Under this authority meetings have been held in 
Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Now York, and New Haven. 
At the New Haven meeting in 1898 it was decided that futuio 
meetings be held alternately in the East, the West, and at 
Washington. Accordingly Boston was fixed upon for the 
1899 meeting, Detroit for 1900, and Washington for 1901. 

The fifteenth annual meeting convened in Boston on Decem- 
ber 27, 1899, and for three days in that city and 5n Cambridge 
the association was busied with the reading and discussion of 
papers and topics pertaining to American history and to the 
study of history in America. 

The condition of the association was shown by the reports 
of the officers and various commissions and committees to bo 
very active and prosperous. The membership has more than 
doubled since 1894, the inciease during the last two years 
being especially large, and the present number of members is 
nearly 1,500, residing in all parts of the country, and including 
the large majority of professional writers and teachers of 
American history, besides many representative men interested 
in the study of facts and problems connected with America’s 
past and their relation to the future of the nation in all its 
phases of social and political life. 

i An account of this meeting Is printed in the April number of the American Historical 
Review, and has been used in part in preparing the present report 
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Since its organization, in 1884, the association has published 
five volumes of papers and eleven volumes of reports, making a 
total of nearly 11, 000 octavo printed pages, covering all branches 
of American history and of history study As aids to investi- 
gators some extensive bibliographies have been published, 
and other important ones are in preparation The Historical 
Manuscripts Commission has issued three reports containing 
very valuable material. One of the most imporhint publiwi- 
tions was the Report of the Committee of Seven on the Study 
of History in Schools. This work has also been published 
through the MacMillan Company, and is proving of grciit 
benefit in systematizing history study throughout the country, 
particularly in the secondary schools, and the enti’ance re- 
quirements in history in one at least of the larger univoi'si- 
ties have been modified in accordance with this committee’s 
recommendations 

The association reports aie printed as Congressional docu- 
ments, and it has thus been possible to place them in the 
libraries of the principal histoncal societies of this country 
and in the libraries of the larger historical societies thiough 
out the world 

The Boston meeting proved to be the largest and most 
enthusiastic in the association’s history, the attondaiKio of 
members being about two hundred, while several hundred 
persons showed by their presence their interest in the general 
work. 

The sessions of the first day were devoted to the reading 
and discussion of papers on colonization, church history, and 
to the president’s inaugural address. The second day’s papers 
were on fields for historical study and on European history, 
while on the third day the topics pertained chiefly to foreign 
relations. 

The opening session was called to order at 10.30 a. m., 
December 27, in the South Congregational Church, Boston. 
President James Ford Rhodes presided, and in the absence, 
through illness, of Secretary H. B. Adams, the assistant sec- 
retary, A. Howard Clark, of the Smithsonian Institution, dis- 
charged the duties of that office. 

In his opening remarks President Rhodes said: 

The members of the association will observe a new property. The his- 
tory of it IS graven neatly on this gavel and is: ‘‘This gavel is presented to 
the American Histoncal Association by Samuel Macauley Jackson, Boston, 
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December 28, 1899 ” It is made of the five followmg woods, four of which, 
forming the head, consist of the maple of Connecticut, the ash of Pennsyl- 
vania, the red birch of New Hampshire, and the oak of New York State 
The gold band upon which this is engraved is from California Upon the 
two silver bands are the words ‘ ‘ From Nevada ’ ’ The handle is made of the 
vermilion of Kentucky In the name of the association I thank Mr. Jack- 
son for this useful present 

Every member will notice with regret that our veteran secretary is not 
here with us, and everyone will know that it is an enforced absence He 
has been secretary of the association from its formation, and until now has 
never missed a meetmg Overwork has unfortunately broken the health of 
Mr Adams, and he is seeking recuperation by travel and rest He has been 
a mighty worker for this association, he has done much to secure for it the 
place it occupies in the minds of historical students, he has been m dih- 
gence, discretion, and zeal an ideal permanent executive officer Our sym- 
pathies and our good wishes go out to him I recommend that at the busi- 
ness meeting Friday afternoon an appropriate resolution be adopted which 
shall express our regret at his inability to attend this meeting and our hope 
for the speedy recovery of his health 

I can not let this occasion pass without a word m the way of tribute to a 
member whom death has recently taken fiom us I refer to Mr John C. 
Ropes The classmate, the professional associate, and the friend have at 
different times and on different occasions laid their chaplet on his bier I 
have here to deplore the loss which history has sustamed Mr Ropes did 
the work of two days in one, one was given to the duties of an exacting 
profession, the other to his chosen muse His works on Napoleon, the two 
volumes of his military histc^ry of the civil war, testify to his diligence and 
impartiality m the common field of members of this association As I turn 
over his volumes on the civil war I am struck with the modesty and reserve 
he showed in his footnotes, for he was not only a mme of knowledge, but 
his knowledge was at hand Reading had made him a full man and con- 
ference a ready man In every respect he was a true historian It was a 
cruel fate which took him hence, and the muse of history may well drop a 
tear that he did not live to finish his Story of the Oml War I now 
declare the fifteenth meetmg of the American Historical Association open 
Mayor Qmncy, who was to have extended the welcome of the city, is una- 
voidably absent, and his place will be filled by Rev Dr Edward Everett 
Hale, pastor of this cJaurch, and well known to the most of you 

Dr. Hale said: 

I am sure the city of Boston will cordially welcome you, and more cor- 
dially than any other city because we here feel the necessity of the proper 
workmg up of our own history We welcome you to all criticisms of the 
past, to all the duty which we know you will do in the future in making 
more clear the history of New England, of the United States, and, as I see 
by the programme, of the whole world 

In December, 1898, the association appointed a committee 
on the history of colonies and dependencies. Prof. Henry E. 
Bourne, of Western Reserve University, being made its 
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chairman. He reported that the committee had made some 
progress during the year, but very much remained to be done 
in its extensive field of operations. Professor Bourne read a 
paper on “Some difficulties of American colonization,” and a 
paper was read by Prof F. W. Williams on “Chinese emi- 
grants in the Far East,” both of which are printed in full in 
this volume. 

Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, of Boston, presented a valuable 
paper, of which an abstract is here given, on “The selection 
and training of colonial officials in England, Holland, and 
France,” being a summary of a body of material to he later 
published as a book: 

We cannot copy the political form of any foreign country, but wo can 
leam their principles [said Mr Lowell in beginning] In England, until 
the middle of this century the civil servants of India were appointed at the 
pleasure of the directors of the East India Company, and until alxmt tho 
beginning of the century they received no special training. In 1S06 a col- 
lege was established for their education at Haileybury, and it did very 
good work; but the students were admitted to it by the patronage of the 
directors of the company, and when the patronage system fell the C<>11(^ 
fell with it A system of competitive examination was substituted, upon a 
plan drawn np by a commission, of wbich Macauley was chairman This 
plan, which is earned ont to-day, is based on two main principles 1, that 
the candidates must have a very high general education, 2, that they must 
not be required to spend in prepanng for the examination time which they 
will have wasted if unsuccessful Hence the examination covers only sub- 
jects usually taught at universities and does not mclude subjects relating 
peculiarly to their duties m India The exammation is very much like an 
examination for graduation honors, and as the subjects are numerous and 
optional, a man from any university has a fair chance at it Before gomg 
to India the successful competitors spend a year in England, usually at a 
umversity, studying Indian law and languages The same competitive 
examination is used to select the Eastern cadets; that is, the appointees to 
the civil service of the other Asiatic colonies, mduding the Malay States. 

Appointments to the civil service of the Dutch East Indies have been 
made m Holland by competitive exammation since 1864 The only gen- 
eral education required is a diploma of a high school The examination 
bears entirely upon the law, languages, history, religion, and customs of 
the Dutch Indies,, and the candidates are m fact all prepared at the India 
Institate at Delft The course there is three years, hut only the men who 
rank highest at the examination get appomtmente, and they are a small 
part of those who go through the school A commission recently appointed 
by ^e minister of the colonies has reported that the preparation for the 
exammation is too much a mere effort to leam hy heart a of unim- 
porfant details, and that the system is bad in not requiring a suffii^eutly 
high general education, and m havmg the competitive come 

at the end of a long course of technical study 
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There are four methods of admission to the colonial service of France 
(1) Promotion from a subordinate service, (2) appointment of military 
and other officers, (3) open competition, (4) the Oolomal School at Pans 
The proportion of these four is constantly changing and vanes in 
different colonies The open competition has not been very successful 
because there are only two or three places offered a year, and hence they 
do not attract many competitors, for graduates of the school are reserved 
only one-sixth of the places in Afnca, but they get a larger proportion in 
Indo-Chma The competitive examination comes at the entrance to the 
school, and only about as many are admitted as are likely to be employed. 
The course is two years and is devoted almost entirely to technical colonial 
studies and to law The graduates m the service are well spoken of, but 
the school has only existed ten years and it is too soon to judge of its work 
by experience 

In the discussions which followed this group of papers Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland, author of the book on Tropical Colonization, 
spoke of the difficulties which attend the introduction of the 
system of contract labor, which was nevertheless, in his judg- 
ment, inevitable in the Philippines. Dr. Clive Day, of Yale 
University, speaking chiefly with respect to the 260,000 China- 
men in Java, showed wherein they were an economic necessity 
in such colonies, their function being that of middlemen on a 
small scale, and compared their position to that of the Jews 
in the Middle Ages. Mr Arthur Lord, of Plymouth, spoke of 
the application of the principles of civil-service reform to the 
new possessions. Though we could not demand highly spe- 
cialized training or provide pensions, it was possible to insist 
that appointees should have youth, health, some experience in 
administrative duties, and an acquaintance with Spanish and 
with the language of the district. Prof. H. Morse Stephens, 
of Cornell University, declared that if a system of patronage 
was followed in appointments a college to train the appointees 
was a necessity. English experience had shown, especially at 
the time of the mutiny, that it had also a high value in mak- 
ing the officials all brothers; vet with this went a tendency to 
become cliquey, and the government of India would have 
become an aristocratic tyranny had it not been for the con- 
stant practice of sending out as governors persons of command- 
ing social position independent of the Indian service, and 
English barristers as judges. 

In an editorial discussing the papers presented at this ses- 
sion the Boston Herald of December 29 said. 

We are confronted with new and grave responsibilities, all the more 
grave for the reason that the experience of other nations has proved that 
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it is the easiest of all possible mistakes to make to adopt a bad method of 
colonial control, one which will give constant offense to the i>eople of the 
outlying possession and be at the same time demoralizing to the control- 
ling country From the time of ancient Greece and Rome up to the pres- 
ent day, we have had numerous instances afforded of the disastrous effects 
of improperly directed colonial administration, and, what is more, the list 
of colonial failures enormously exceeds the number of colonial successes. 
With this historical record before us, it is of the utmost importance that 
we should first endeavor to discover the methods adopted by those who 
have made successes m this class of work, and then try to frame our policy 
m close conformity with the broad general principles that have controlled 
these 

One of the most obvious means is to devise a plan by which those who 
are appomted to represent our Government in these distant parts of the 
world over which we are to exercise control shall be specially fitted for 
the work they are called upon to undertaka The English have had the 
largest experience m work of this kmd, and after a number of experi- 
ments they have decided that a high grade of competitive examination 
produces the best results The men who enter the Indian civil service 
have to pass an exammation somewhat similar to that which a young man 
would be compelled to pass m order to obtain a university degree, and 
having m this way shown their mtelhgence, those who HU(‘ceed, before 
they enter into active service, are compelled to study for a year or more 
subjects which have a peculiar bearing upon Indian service, such as the 
languages, laws, customs, and traditions of the people. The result has 
been that England has built up m her Indian civil service a force of men 
having remarkable ability and possessmg an exceptional esprit de corps. 
The ease with which under Lord Cromer the administration of Iilgypt has 
been earned on is because the lines laid down for the administration of 
India have been reproduced m this new field 

It IS, however, questionable whether public opinion could be obtained 
for, or Congressional sanction given to, a plan of appomtmonts to our colo- 
nial service similar to that which controls the Indian civil service of Great 
Bntam We r^ret to say it, but our people have not yet brought them- 
selves to believe that any large d^ee of mtelhgence or special knowledge 
is required m the avil admimstration of a country If it was proposed to 
establidi a colonial avil-service system which ruled out almost everyone 
who was not capable of passing an examination for university honors, a 
protest would go up, particularly from the demagogic politicians, that this 
was a sp^es of class control, and that in a free democratic government 
every atizen should be given a chance to receive an oflacial appointment 
ThM is one of our weaknesses, and, if it is not in some way guarded against, 
it is likely to lead to colonial administration on the part of the United 
States which, m its results, will be no improvement on the administration 
by Spam of her American colonies, while administrative corruption in 
these outlying possessions will react, as m the past we know that it did, 
upon the home governments of Rome, Venice, Spam, and other imperial 
countries. 

- The suggestion was made in the discussion by the American Histoncal 
Assodation of this question that the best method of securing desired results, 
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because the method most in line with our national practices in other direc- 
tions, would be the establishment of a colonial academy under Government 
control, and managed m much the same manner that the academies at 
West Point and Annapolis are administered The cadets to these aftny and 
navy schools are appointed as the result of official patronage, but after 
their years of tuition the young men who succeed m graduating have not 
only a thorough knowledge of their duties, but a high standard of honesty 
and honor, and a knowledge of and conMence m each other which make 
them most effective public servants 

It IS not improbable that a Government colonial academy conducted on 
similar Imes, guaranteeing to its graduates that same continmty and per- 
manence of service, with promotion and retiring pension, such as are held 
out in the case of West Point and Annapohs, would, m afew years, produce 
a body of men which would be as admirable m its capacity, integrity, and 
service ability as the bodies made up of graduates of our Naval and Mih- 
tary academies The method is one which is certainly worth trying, and 
as no time should be lost in providing the force with which our outlying 
possessions are to be governed, Congress, at its present session, could 
undertake no work of greater value than that of preparing the way for the 
foundation of an institutLon of this character 

The session of the church history section of the association 
was held in the I'ooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
on Wednesday afternoon Prof- Moses Coit Tyler, second 
vice-president of the association, occupied the chair. The 
first paper presented was by Prof. Egbert C Smyth, of An- 
dover, Mass. Its subject was; ‘‘The prevalent view in the 
ancient church of the purpose of the death of Christ ” 

Professor Smyth stated that he had been led to investigate the 
subject anew by the frequency and positiveness of the asser- 
tion, in recent more or less influential publications, that ^‘for 
one thousand years” the common view of the atonement was 
that the death of Christ was a ransom to Satan. The statements 
referred to indicate in various ways that they are made at second 
or third hand, and to some extent have a common source. Still 
they are widely current. The results of the writer’s study 
were presented under the following heads: 

1. The earliest view is not that of a ransom to the devil. 

2. Some of the most important representatives of the ancient 
church either ignore or positively reject the theory in question. 

3. The interpretation which supposes that there was held 
for centuries — thousand years,” or “nearly” so — a theory 
of ransom to Satan, and that this was then followed and super- 
seded by that of a Godward relation of Christ’s death, is grossly 
incorrect. 
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4. The ransom to Satan theory never had the definiteness 
which is ascribed to it nowadays. 

6. It is not sufficient in such a problem to confine the range 
of investigation to individval opinions, or merely to the tes- 
timony of church teachers. That of creeds, liturgies, hymns, 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, is of weight. This lends 
no support to the representations ref en'ed to in the beginning 
of this paper. On the contrary, it affiims the constant pres- 
ence to the church, however imperfectly discerned or inade- 
quately appreciated, of Him who was “victor and victim,” and 
the first because He was also the last. 

The Eev W. G. Andrews, of Guilford, Conn , read a paper 
on “A recent service of church history to the church,” which 
is given in full in this report. The first third of the century 
in America was characterized by union and coopemtion of 
denominations in Christian work. In the second third of the 
century this period of good feeling was over. The denomi- 
nations became conscious of their distinctive mission, and 
division or hostility became the tendency. At the same time 
this self-consciousness of the denominations turned to the 
story of their past. Denominational histories wakened inter- 
est in a more general study of Christian histoiy as a whole. 
The result of this has been a diminution of prejudice and an 
appreciation of what is common to all fonns of Christianity. 
While uniformity in opinion and ritual is loss valued, there is, 
as a result of this study of Christian history, a longing for 
essential unity. 

The concluding paper of the afternoon was by Rev. H. S. 
Burrage, of Portland, Me , on the question, “ Why was 
Roger Williams banished? ” 

Dr. Burrage referred at some length to the proceedings 
connected with the banishment of Roger Williams, and called 
attention to the attempt of the late Rev. Dr Henry M. Dex- 
ter, in his As to Roger Williams, to show that banishment of 
Mr. Williams “took place for reasons purely political and 
having no relation to his views upon toleration, or upon any 
subject other than those which in their bearing upon the 
common rights of property, upon the sanctions of the oath, 
and upon due subordination to the powers that bo in the 
state made him a subverter of the very foundations of the 
Government— with all his worthmess of character and general 
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soundness of doctrine, a nuisance which it seemed to them 
they had no alternative but to abate in some way safe to them 
and kindest to him ” 

This position was strenuously combated. It was not denied 
that the members of the general court in their banishment of 
Roger Williams were influenced by other considerations than 
his unyielding attitude with reference to soul liberty. 

Mr Wmthrop, m his account of the proceedings of the court, and Roger 
Williams himself, m his recital of the statement made by Governor 
Haynes in pronouncing the sentence of banishment, made it clear that 
other matters •were before the court and doubtless did enter into its 
decision. But the very same testimony is equally valid proof that Mr 
Williamses doctrine of soul hberty was also before the court It was there 
m the form m which he held it all through his career Nor is this all It 
was expressly mentioned by Governor Haynes as one of the causes that 
led to the banishment 

The only new document bearing upon this matter is that which records 
the action of the council of the Bay Colony in 1676, offering Roger Wil- 
liams an asylum in some one of the Massachusetts towns durmg the 
Indian troubles 

The remainder of the paper was an answer to the question, 
What light, if any, does this action throw upon the causes of 
Mr. Williams’s banishment? 

If, as Dr Dexter says, the banishment was for reasons purely pohtical 
and had no relation to Mr Williamses notions upon toleration, it would 
seem that in the action of the council in 1676 we should find some mdicar 
tion of that fact These are not to be found 

Mr. Williams was banished for havmg ‘‘broached and dyvulged dyvers 
newe and dangerous opimons,^' and for havmg maintained the same with- 
out retraction. It is notewprthy that in the action of the council in 1676 
it IS stated that Mr Williams, hitherto restrained, might come mto the 
colony for security to his person, “he behaving himself peaceably and 
inoffensively & not dissemmatmg & ventmg any of his different opmions 
in matters of religion to the dissatisfaction of any This may mean that 
Mr Williams might have a refuge within the limits of the colony if he 
would so guard his utterances with reference to matters of rehgion as not 
to give offense to the Bay Colony people Or it may moan that any 
expression whatever of his religious opimons would not be tolerated if 
they were displeasmg to the people. In either view there is a recogmtion 
of the fact that Mr. Williams’s doctrine of soul liberty was certainly one 
of the causes that led to his banishment 

The action of the Massachusetts council, however, is dehghtful evidence 
of the kmdly feeling that was entertamed for Roger Williams by the lead- 
ers of the Puritan colony, and while it must have awakened memones 
that were not altogether pleasing, it could hardly have failed to reach and 
touch his heart. 
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A brief discussion, opened by Dr. Ezra H. Bying[ton and 
continued by Prof George P. Fisher, brought tho afternoon 
session to a close. 

At the evening session in the Congregational Church two 
addresses were dehvered. The first was a speech of welcome 
by the governor of the Commonwealth, Roger Wolcott, and 
the other the inaugural address by President Rhodes. 

Governor Wolcott said: 

In extending the greetings of the Oommon wealth of Massa.(!husetts to the 
American Historical Aiisociation, 1 feel that I am bidding them welcome 
to 9. soil and to an mtellectual atmosphere which should be native and 
farmliwr to all studcnts of American history, for here, within the limits 
of the old Commonwealth, has been enacted a fair share, and here has been 
written a preponderant share, of the history of the United States. 

From the very earliest settlement at Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, 
in the colony at Salem and at Boston, down through all the bloody period 
of the Prendi and Indian wars, down through the period that introduced 
and made necessary the war of the Bevolution, the earhest battles of tlxat 
great period and of the century, and more that has passed since then, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has never retired from a place in tho fore- 
front of her Bister States. 

And following this great series of events there has floated a constant 
stream of historical output, the fount of ^hich is not yet dried up 

Banning with the earhest times — ^the history of the Plymouth planta- 
tion by Governor Bradford, and the history of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay by Governor Winthrop—b^an the very beginning of the life of our 
people in New England Then somewhat later came the diary of Judge 
Sewall, carefully recording the events and giving an accurate picture of the 
life and habits of the time in which he lived Then there were the stories 
of a more or less ecclesiastical character, such as Dr Johnson^s ** Wonder- 
Working Providence,” and the writings of Cotton Mather, especially the 
‘^Magnalia,” or the ecclesiastical history of New England. Next came the 
careful chronological history of Thomas Pnnee, the pastor of the Old South 
Meeting House. Then Gov Thomas Hutchinson’s history — first a gov- 
ernor and afterwards an exile, a precedent which fortunately has not been 
followed in dealing with his successors in the office 

Gleoige Bancroft spent fifty years of his laborious life in collecting and 
editing the history of the period up to and including and following the war 
of the Revolution. Then we have had the careful and valuable history 
of Hildreth, the History of New England, by Palfrey, the records in 
diary and the record of the page of written history of the Adamses, one of 
whom was your host to-day, the carefully collected historical papers 
which were edited by President Sparks, of Harvard Oolite, and more 
recently the completed work of Schouler That has expanded, as it neces- 
sanly must, as the continuous history written here in Massachusetts has 
expanded from the history of a mere colony or provmce or Commonwealth 
to the broader history of New England and the Umted States. 
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And then finally we have the charming histones of Prescott, Motley, 
and Parkman, descnbmg the inroad of the Spaniards upon those peaceful 
islands and lands that had the curse of bearing gold put upon them, but 
which up to that time had slumbered peacefully beneath the Southern 
cross And then we read the heroic struggle of the Netherlands against 
the cruel domination of Spam Later we follow the courses of the Great 
Lakes and the lordly St Lawrence^ with the history wntten by Parkman, 
telling of the French domination and the final fall of the French power. 
These three latter historians whom I have mentioned have had the great 
good fortune of clothing histoncal events, picturesque and romantic as they 
were, in the charm of a perfect English style, and of therefore winning for 
themselves the name not only of histoncal students, but also, in a broader 
sense, of scholars and men of letters 
We have been very graspmg, as men and States sometimes must be who 
wm a forward place in the ranks of competition, and although, as I have 
said, the breed of our own histonans has not been exhausted, we have 
stretched out and taken historical students from other cities 
One of those gentlemen, Mr John Fiske, born, I believe, in the neigh- 
bonng State of Connecticut has perhaps done more than any other 
writer to make Amencan history readable and interesting to the children 
of our schools 

Another one, who is present to-mght, and who is president of this associ- 
ation, wo allured to ourselves from Ohio — ^not the only or the worst thing 
we have derived from Ohio diirmg the recent quarter of a century 
I think that the commg of such students to Boston and to Massachusetts 
may he easily explained by the fact of the great collections of books m the 
Boston Public Library, in the library of Harvard College, and m the val- 
uable collection in the rooms of the Massachusetts Bdstoncal Society. I 
think that more and more, as the value and the availability of those great 
collections become known, Massachusetts will contmue to be m the future, 
as it has certainly lieen in the past, the State of the Amencan Umon where 
history— nand the most valuable part of Amencm history— has heretofore 
been written. 

But I must not detain you I have spoken bnefly, merely to show you 
why histoncal students should feel at home on the soil of the Oommon- 
we^th of Massachusetts, and having done that, I have robbed myself of 
the excuse or the opportumty of saying more It needs no welcome from 
me to greet you on <jomuig to a Commonwealth where the very spint of 
the past and the opportunities of the present are your sufficient welcome. 
Yet I can not close without assuring you that the meeting of such a com- 
pany of Ameritsau histoncal students as constitute this Amencan Histoncal 
Association can never lie a matter of indifference to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and that such oxganizations of scholars as this are always 
heartily welcomed by the old Bay State. 

In his address, printed in this volume, President Rhodes 
said that he thought no period so px'opitious for writing his- 
toiy as the present. It is the age of Darwin and Darwin’s 
theory; the ideas of evolution, heredity, and environment 
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have affected profoundly historical students and have given 
them great advantages in their tracing of the development of 
a people oi the growth of an institution Ho questioned, 
however, whethei we wrote history better than the ancient 
writers. Scholars would generally agree that Thucydides and 
Tacitus were the greatest historians, and if they were to name 
a third choice they would undoubtedly specify Herodotus or 
Gibbon. Herodotus was characterized, and the secret of his 
hold upon men was thought to be expressed well by the Lon- 
don Times: “When Homer and Dante and Shakespeare are 
neglected, then will Herodotus cease to be read.” 

Diligence, accuracy, love of truth, and impartiality were the 
merits commonly ascribed to Thucydides, but Mr. Rhodes 
thought Samuel R. Gardiner the equal of the Athenian in 
these respects. In truth, Gkirdiner had to submit to a much 
harder test from the external evidence. Tacitus was charac- 
terized and deemed worthy of high praise, but in “diligence, 
accuracy, and love of truth” Gibbon was rated his equal ; and 
with the remark, “Gibbon’s work has richly deserved its life 
of more than one hundred years,” the testimony to the merit 
of the Englishman by Niebuhr, Mommsen, and Frederic Har- 
rison was cited. 

Nevertheless, in the consensus of learned people Thucydides 
and Tacitus stand at the head of historians, and Mr. Rhodes 
ventured the suggestion that their special merit was their 
compressed narrative. 

On Thursday, December 28, morning and evening sessions 
were held in the Congregational Church, and the afternoon 
was devoted to social matters. The first paper of the day was 
by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, president of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and was entitled “A plea for militaiy 
history.” 

He began by quoting at some length from the addi*ess en- 
titled “Historians and historical societies,” delivered by him 
at the opening of the Fenway Building of the Massachmsetts 
Historical Society last April. In these quotations the variety 
of special knowledge required by the modern historian was 
pointed out, and the consequent necessity that the history of 
the future should be the work of a literary artist and judicially 
minded philosopher, rather than a mere investigator, as it is 
manifestly impossible that any one man could have full special 
knowledge of so many subjects. 
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Eeferring to his own army experience during the civil war, 
Mr. Adams said: 

Since then I have lead in hooks of history, and other works more 
avowedly of fiction, many accounts of campaigns and battles, and in so 
doing I have been most deeply impressed with the audacity, not of soldiers, 
but of authors 

He then referred to the late John C. Ropes as a brilliant 
exception to the foregoing criticism, quoting the opinion of 
General Schofield, when commander of the Army of the United 
States, that Mr. Ropes was the first of living military critics. 
He paid a high tribute to the value of Mr. Ropes’s studies, and 
expressed the opinion that his loss, so far as the military his- 
tory of the rebellion was concerned, was irreparable. There 
was no man living who could finish the work on the civil war 
which Mr Ropes left incomplete. 

Passing, then, to examples of the defective treatment of 
military operations by historians, Mr. Adams referred to five 
important military operations in American history — ^the cap- 
ture of Quebec by Wolfe, the battle of Bunker Hill, the battle 
of Long Island, the battle of Bladensburg, and the battle of 
New Orleans. 

As respects the capture of Quebec, and speaking from 
recent personal examination of the ground, he pointed out 
alleged deficiencies in the accounts of the several historians, 
especially of the late Francis Farkman. The ascent from the 
river to the Heights of Abraham he pronounced a by no means 
difficult operation under the circumstances, while the subse- 
quent battle, in which both Wolfe and Montcalm were killed, 
he declared a most serious and fatal strategic blunder on the 
part of the latter; a blunder which probably saved Wolfe’s 
army from destruction. 

He then referred at length to the influence of the battles of 
Bunker Hill and Long Island, to the grave strategic and 
tactical errors which marked each of the struggles, and to the 
imminent danger in the latter case to which Washington ex- 
posed himself, his army, and the cause of American independ- 
ence upon Long Island, all of which considerations had been 
ignored in the books of so-called history. The battle of New 
Cleans was the direct result, he asserted, of the battle of 
Bladensburg — ^itp logical sequence. At Bladensburg the British 
had simply walked over the ill-defended American lines, and 
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Hi&j had concluded that thei-e was an excellent chance of their 
being able to repeat the operation at Now Orleans. They got 
themselves slaughtered in consequence. 

In the meanwhile, had they pui-sued a correct system of 
strategy and tactics, controlling, as they did, the Mississippi, 
they could have easily outflanked Jackson and compelled him 
to retreat, capturing the city of New Orleans without loss of 
life. All this, again, had escaped the civilian historical writer. 

He closed by suggesting that in future the work of the 
historian of the highest class would be more of a judicial 
rLharafttAr tba.n it had hitherto been; that is, he would inform 
himself as to the facts less by personal investigation than by 
passing upon the special knowledge and fairness of judgment of 
the writers of monogi-aphs, whether those monographs related 
to particular episodes or to those branches of human knowledge 
which entered into history, whether finance, diplomacy, mili- 
tary and naval operations, or social, economical, financial, and 
educational influences and developments The historian of 
the future, submitting himself to the guidance of tmined spe- 
cialists, would exert himself mainly to make among those 
specialists a correct choice. 

Prof. James H. Eobinson, of Columbia, in a paper upon 
“Sacred and profane history,” dwelt upon the extraordinary 
accumulation of historical hmowledge during the past fifty 
years, which necessitated a division of our vast stock into two 
distinct parts. Everything of a technical or special nature 
should be viewed as purely professional. On the other hand, 
certain matters of general and permanent interest should be 
carefully presented for the benefit of the public and for the 
students in our schools and colleges. Hitherto we have con- 
fused these two classes of knowledge, and our histories for 
general use contain many details which have no business 
there, and, on the other hand, space enough is not given to 
describe clearly the great factors in mankind’s past and to 
explain such mighty changes as the Renaissance, the Protest- 
ant revolution, and the French revolution. The paper is 
printed in full in subsequent pages of this volume. 

The closing essay of the morning was by Prof. W. J. Ashley, 
of Harvard University, who made “A plea for economic 
history.” 

The paper was largely a definition of economic history and 
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a statement of its proper subject-matter. The speaker began 
by mentioning the extraordinary attention which was once 
given to theological controversies, and to the vast stores of 
erudition once heaped up by pioposed historians of the church. 
Such an attitude had become foreign to us to-day, as was shown 
by the prevailing tendency to relegate church history to theo- 
logical seminaries. 

The speaker then dwelt on the fact that it was the era of 
constitution making ushered in by the French Revolution, 
which gave us our constitutional historians. Without 1830 
and 1832 Guyot, Hallam, and Macauley were inexplicable. 

The causes which had produced our modern economic histo- 
ries were also discussed by the speakei. Socialist critics had 
been obliged to turn to history in support of their contentions 
The existence of such questions as the labor question, the 
agricultural question, the tariff question, had all influenced the 
character of modern histories, as well as the facts selected for 
emphasis. 

The preface to Green’s Shoi*t History of the Enghsh People 
was a profession of faith, and not the least significant thing 
about it was its date, 1874 Much of the interest there dis- 
played in the common people would doubtless expand itself; 
particulars of the material aspects of life, such as food, cloth- 
ing, etc., were necessarily trivial until brought into relation 
to those economic conditions upon which reposed the structure 
of society at any particulai epoch. 

The speaker ^scussed the senses in which history might be 
called “economic.” In one sense economic history was that 
complete portrayal of the whole evolution of society which all 
dreamt of as an ultimate ideal that should do justice to all its 
elements and aspects. Toward social history in this sense it 
was the task of economic history to furnish a very considera- 
ble contribution. 

The discussion of the papers of this session was opened by 
Prof. Anson D Morse, of Amherst College. He spoke on the 
utility of society, which he said was to permit the free and 
powerful action of personal influence. Society accomplishes 
the assumption of ideas and ideals by children and the less 
mature of its members. In order to do this work in the best 
way it should be so organized as to be a small, manageable 
community of from 2,000 to 12,000 persons. Within these 
HIST 99. VOL I 2 
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groups personal influence is powerful, affecting only their 
members. The personal influence of a group of Catholics 
does not affect a group of Presbyterians or Baptists. This 
grouping has a decisive influence on American history and 
especially on politics. If the influence of the best people in 
each of these groups should be exerted the political “boss” 
would be unknown. Society was better established during 
the Colonial period than it is now. 

Prof. John Wintoop Platner, of Harvard University, fol- 
lowed. Church history is becoming politely tolerated, he 
said. Scholars are recognizing that there is a unity in history, 
and that all branches of this history affect all mankind. Sacred 
history may be studied as that of a great institulion and as 
including mythology the same as Christianity. There should 
be more attention paid to religious history in its largest sense, 
hearing upon all departments of human life. 

Mrs Eobert Abbe, of New York, spoke on the necessity of 
inspiring children with a love for good citizenship. The child 
should be trained in this the same as he is taught respect for 
his parents and grandparents. She told what had been done 
in New York in organizing children into classes. There are 
90 of these, with a membership of 2,000. One of these 
classes is composed of children who are detained in the Tombs 
awaiting triid for minor offenses. These children take the 
greatest interest in this study and show great aptitude. The 
methods pursued in reaching the poorer classes were described, 
and she said that she hoped to arouse a love for history in the 
children of the wealthier classes in time. 

Prof. J ohn M. Vincent, of Johns Hopkins University, spoke 
of the reign of •Alfred the Great, which is to be celebrated in 
England in 1901 He thought it well to study this period of 
British history, not because there was hope of discovering 
anything new in the life of Alfred, but because it had such an 
important bearing on the history of the race. 

The evening session was presided over by Dr. Moses Coit 
Tyler, second vice-president of the association. 

The first paper read was an interesting account of “Robert 
Emin, professor of Dutch history at Leyden, died 1899,” 
wntributed by Miss Ruth Putnam, of New York, and printed 
in full in this volume. 

Prof. Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr College, next 
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answered the question, “Should recent European history 
have a place in the college curriculum?” Professor Andrews 
read a plea for the study of recent history in college classes, 
stating that the history of the last thirty years had not been 
considered available for scholarly historical treatment; he said 
that this view of the matter had been accepted rather too 
complacently by historical scholars. 

Mr. James Breck Perkins, of Epchester, read a paper on 
French mistakes, meaning those mistakes in colonial policy 
which had prevented France from acquiring such an empire 
as that of England. Few would deny that at the present time 
the influence of the British Empire far exceeds that exercised 
by France. Two hundred and fifty years ago such a relative 
position would have seemed quite unlikely. At that time, 
^ough colonial development was in an embryonic state, France 
was, on the whole, in advance of her rival across the channel, 
and had every prospect of bnngmg into existence a great 
colonial empire. Among the causes of her failure a promi- 
nent place must be given to religious bigotry, but for which 
the French Huguenots might have done for France what the 
English Puritans did for Great Britain. Catholic Frenchmen, 
moreover, were not afforded in the colonies that free oppor- 
tunity to better their economic condition, without which it 
was vain to expect men to enugrate. Even worse was the 
management of India, for while abundant attention, however 
misdirected, was apphed to the attempt to build up an empire 
in the West, the French Government viewed with positive 
indifference the golden opportunity presented to it by Dupleix 
for acquiring an empire of boundless importance in the East 
Dupleix essayed to create an empire by means closely resem- 
bling those which had been employed by the Romans. If the 
directors of the French East Indian Company or the authori- 
ties at Versailles had properly appreciated and seconded his 
efforts a French proconsul might now be ruling in Calcutta. 

The discussion which followed related to the academic 
problem of the teaching of recent history. Prof. Ferdinand 
Sohwill, of Chicago, agreed with Professor Andrews. If in 
some respects the materials for thorough work on this period 
seemed unsatisfactory, yet good opportunities for learning 
the elements of historical criticism were often presented by 
newspapers and such sources, in which good and bad were 
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intermixed, but in which the bias or point of view was an 
obvious one, and certainly classes were always much inter- 
ested in these most recent periods. Professor Haskins, of 
Wisconsin, while agreeing to the general proposition, espe- 
cially if the study of these times was used as the culmination 
of a general course, thought that excessive attention to them 
was to be deprecated. The materials were too voluminous 
for the successful teaching of critical methods. The most 
successful seminaries were, as a rule, those occupied with 
mediaeval history, which presented a small and compact body 
of material. 

The closing sessions of the annual meeting were hold on 
Friday, December 29, at Harvard University in Cambridge, 
the morning session for the reading of papers being in Sanders 
Theater and in the afternoon a business session in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

The discussions of the mornmg had “foreign relations” for 
their subject. 

The first paper read was by Prof. John Bach McMastcr, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. His topic was “The gov- 
ernment of foreigners.” He said that the government of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines had given us a new 
and hitherto untried problem We were presented, in fact, 
with three pieces of foreign territory, presenting three types 
of civilization. In every sense of the word these people 
were foreign to us. It was not setting up a government in 
the wilderness that we were familiar with. The question 
raised was whether these people were under the Constitution 
or without it Historically they were outside of the Consti- 
tution. When the war of independence was under way Con- 
gress proposed to take territory outside of the United States 
aaS. seE it for the payment of the war debt. It was after- 
wards proposed to take that territory into the United States. 
This was objected to by the people of the thirteen States. 
When the territory acquired from France was taken into the 
United States many of the provisions of the Constitution 
were not observed, and laws in violation of those provisions 
were in force. Under the treaty with France when Louisiana 
was acquired regulations for the government of that territory 
were adopted in violation of the Constitution. The argument 
used was that the territory was outside of the provisions of 
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the Constitution, and this contention had been upheld by the 
Supreme Court. It followed from this that our new posses- 
sions were outside the Constitution of the United States and 
Congress was at liberty to use its authority in governing the 
territories in question, the only obligation upon it being to 
do what was just and right. 

Baron Speck von Sternburg, counselor of the German lega- 
tion to the United States and a member of the recent interna- 
tional Samoan commission, read in admirable English a paper 
on the Samoan question. Beginning with the agreement 
obtained in 1872 by Commander Meade, U. S. N., by which 
the United States acquired the privilege of a Samoan naval 
station, the mission of Captain Steinburger in 1873, the 
American treaty of 1878 securing Pago-Pago, and the British 
and German treaties of 1878, he traced the history of Samoan 
aflfairs during the prime ministry of Steinburger and the sub- 
sequent petty war of consuls, down to the time of the great 
hurricane in Apia Harbor. He then gave a history of the 
Berlin conference of 1889, and of the results of the tripartite 
agreement then effected. Anarchy prevailing, the three pow- 
ers sent out last May a joint high commission, which suc- 
ceeded in disarming the two rival native armies, breaking up 
military rule, and establishing a strong temporary civil gov- 
ernment. The proposals which they laid before the three 
powers, and which took effect in the treaty signed on December 
2, 1899, were described, and the happiest auguries expressed 
as to the future quiet and prosperity of the islands under the 
new arrangements. 

The next paper wate by Prof. Edward G. Bourne, of Yale 
University, on ‘^The United States and Mexico, 1847-1848.” 
Professor Bourne compared the situation that existed after 
the capture of the City of Mexico with that in the Philippines 
after the battle of Manila, and raised the question how we 
then escaped the annexation of all Mexico, which was urged 
with all the arguments advanced for the retention of the 
Philippines. 

He sketched the rise of this “all of Mexico” agitation, 
showing that it was the outcome of a genuine spirit of expan- 
sion and not identified with the pro-slavery interest, for it 
was violently opposed by some of the greatest champions of 
slavery and ardently advocated by the opponents of that insti- 
tution. The paper is given in full in this volume. 
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A paper by Prof. S. M. Macvane, of Harvard University, 
on ** Democracy and peace,” consisted in a discussion of the 
effect which the rise and advance of modern democracy has had 
on the conduct of diplomatic negotiations, and of the question 
whether, on the whole, democratic government makes for 
peace, as its admirers of a hundred years ago unquestionably 
expected that it would. He contended that of the ten impor- 
tant wars which have occurred within the present century 
seven arose not from any inherent difficulty of effecting a 
peaceable solution, but from the exasperation of popular 
feeling. Under a democratic form of government national 
sentiment interferes with cahn consideration. Iho telegraph 
and the cheap newspaper have within the last fifty years made 
diplomacy more difiicult; excitement is sooner brought to 
bear, and the diplomat has not so free a hand. Set^recy is less 
possible; and while it is the abuses of publicity against which 
we object rather than the publicity itself, apparently the two 
are inseparable. Professor Macvane also argued against the 
doctrine that the citixen ought not to oppose an aggressive 
policy on the part of his government lest ho encourage the 
enemy; and against the doctrine that the best mode by which 
to maintain peace is to be always prepared for war. This 
paper has already been pubhsbed elsewhere. 

Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, formerly Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, thought Professor Macyano’s picture 
of the earlier diplomacy unhistoric. He maintained that there 
was no such contrast as had been indicated with respect to 
dependence of diplomacy upon the popular will. In mon- 
ardiical times, also, wars had frequently arisen out of popular 
excitement. In reality, though popular excitement 'often 
appeared upon the surface to be the cause of war, a deeper 
consideration would often show that there had been conflict- 
ing national interests of sufficient magnitude to make war 
inevitable. 

Prof. H. P. Judson, of the University of Chicago, spoke 
chiefly upon the problem discussed in Professor McMaster’s 
pax>er. He contended that the term “United States” is used 
in the Constitution in two senses, one geographical and inter- 
national, in which sense the Territories are a part of the 
United States, and the other constitutional, in which sense 
they are not He believed that the limitations expressed in 
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the Constitution with regard to taxes on imports applied to 
the States only, and that the maintenance of a revenue tariff 
in the islands while a protective tariff was maintained at home 
was not unconstitutional. As to citizenship, he believed that, 
since the United States and places subject to their jurisdic- 
tion were contrasted in the thirteenth amendment, in the 
fourteenth amendment also the phi-ase “United States” did 
not include the latter. Mr. Edwin V. Morgan, who had lately 
been secretary to the Samoan commission, set forth, upon the 
basis of their experiences in Samoa, the necessity that those 
who are to take part in governing our new possessions shall 
study upon the spot the languages, customs, and religions of 
the inhabitants. 

At the close of the morning session the association was 
entertained in Memorial Hall by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. After the luncheon President Eliot made 
a 'short address of welcome to the guests, in which he said; 

I think there is no place in all America more fitting for the meetmg of 
a society such as you represent than Cambridge A great deal of American 
history has been wrought in Cambridge, history military, civil, and ecclesi- 
astic, and, as you are aware, a great deal of history has been written here 
The names of Palfrey, Sparks, and Wmsor immediately nse to memory 

Many graduates of this university spent their lives in this study, and its 
achievement in that Ime would have been highest had not so many 
devoted themselves to politics and literature History is still written m 
• Oambndge, and it is my belief that the present generation of writers will 
mamtam the standard of excellence their predecessors set for them, though, 
in accordance with the age in which they live, their tone and spint be dif- 
ferent 

So Cambridge is a place peculiarly appropriate m which to welcome you 
There is about the ancient buildings a charm which m this country we are 
seldom able to wm Massachusetts, once used as a dormitory, old Har- 
vard Hall, and back of them the first college chapel, erected as a separate 
building, the gift of the widow of an alderman of London in the year 1740 — 
all these you may yet see and feel the charm which lies about them 

Some tune ago I met a man m the college yard who had all the appear- 
ance of one from the coimtry He was ve:^^ curious about the buildings 
and was anxious to know their ages I pomted out old Massachusetts to 
him and told him it was built in 1728. He looked at it for a moment and 
then ejaculated “Great GodI” A moment later he said “I come from 
South Dakota ” 

Then, too, it gives an Amencan a sensation to stand on the ground on 
which a company of Amencan soldiers dnlled one June evening before 
marchmg away to fight at Bunker Hill On this same plot of ground there 
once stood a frame house \^hich was once occupied by a predecessor of 
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mine, a Tn«n who once came out to pray for tho Oontinontal (iauflc as the 
troops Tnar nKaH away The fact that a Bnbsh KarriHon v, as quartered not 
3 miles away me believe that the men of that day were not laekin^ 

m courage The plot of ground is the triangle in front of tho law school 
I hope that all of you may visit and stand on these places^ 

I note with great pleasure the progress history is making lioth in and 
outside of the university recently Mudi of its progress is, I am sure, due 
to this society 

Harvard college has lately made a revision of its entrance requirements, 
and one of the first studies changed was history This will require a 
broader and more general knowledge of history in the work done in the 
secondary schools In the education of young repubhcans I feel that the 
history of their own country should play an important part 

Short addresses were also made by Mr. Lamed, of Buffalo; 
Professor Haskins, of Wisconsin; Bev. Samuel Orothers, 
Professor Morse, and Dr. Rhodes. 

At the business meeting of the association in the Fogg Art 
Museum reports from the Executive Council and from the 
several commissions and committees were presented and acted 
upon, various questions of general interest were dist^ussod, 
and officers were elected for the ensuing year The election 
resulted in the choice of Mr. Edward Eggleston for president, 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyjer and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, vice- 
presidents. Prof. W. A. Dunning and Hon. Peter White 
were elected in the council to fill vacancies caused by the res- 
ignation of Professors Turner and Stephens. Dr. Herbert B. 
Adams was reelected secretary, Mr. A. Howard Clark assist- 
ant secretary and curator, and Dr C. W. Bowen treasurer. 
Prof. J. F. Jameson resigned the chairmanship of tho Histor- 
ical Manuscripts Commission, and Mr. R. G. Thwaites, sec- 
rctaiy of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, was chosen 
in his place The association has, from the beginning of its 
history, had but one honorary member, the late Prof. Leopold 
von !]^nke. It now elected as honorary members the Right 
Rev. Dr. William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. Samuel 
Rawson Gardner. Provision was made in the constitution 
for the addition of a class of corresponding members, limited, 
as is honorary membership, to persons not resident in tho 
United States. 

The association has projected several new lines of useful- 
ness. It has established a Public Archives Commission, 
^arg^ to investigate and report, from the point of view of 
historical study, upon the character, contents, and functions 
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of our public lepositoriGs of manuscript records, and having 
power to appoint local agents in each State, through whom 
their inquiries may be in part conducted. A committee was 
also appointed to consider the possibility of preparing a gen- 
eml histoiy of the United States, composed of monographs 
wntten by various scholais. Upon the invitation of several 
societies in England desirmg cooperation in the expected 
approaching commemoration of the thousandth anniversary 
of the death of Eang Alfred, a committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for American participation in the expected 
celebration at Winchester. 

The treasurer, Dr. 0. W. Bowen, reported total assets of 
the association amounting to $12,581, a gain of more than a 
tiiousand dollars during the year. The assistant secretary 
reported the present number of members as 1,411, twice as 
many as wore enrolled in December, 1896. For the Historical 
Manuscripts Ckimmission Prof. J P. Jameson reported the 
approaching completion of his edition of the Correspondence 
of John C. Calhoun, which will constitute the Fourth Beport 
of the Commission, upon the tonnination of this work his 
chaiimanship of the commission comes an end Professor 
Hart reported for the Board of Editora of the American His- 
torical Review. For the committee on the Justin Winsor 
Prize Prof. C. M. Andrews reported that they had been 
unable to make any award this year, and asked for permis- 
sion, which was granted, to draw up a definite code of rules 
to govern the competition for the prize. On behalf of the 
Committee on Bibliography Mr. A. Howard Clark made a 
report recommending that Mr. Iles’s proposed select bibli- 
ography of American history be referred to the executive 
council, with power to act; that Mr. W. D. Johnston’s annual 
Annotated Bibliography of English History be hereafter 
printed in the annual reports of the association; that the 
association print Mr. T. M. Owen’s bibliography of Missis- 
sippi; that Mr. William Beer’s projected bibliography of 
Louisiana and the Louisiana Territory be commended to the 
attention of the council, and that the project of an index to 
historical articles printed in serials not indexed in “Poole” 
be commended to the attention of the American Library 
Association. 

After the passage of votes of thanks to the retiimg presi- 
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dent and others the American Historical Association ad- 
journed. The next meeting is to be held in X)otroit, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 27, 28, and 29, 
1900. 

The prograanme of the entire meeting was arranged by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Prof. Albert Bushiiell 
Hart, of Harvard University, and the social features were 
arranged by a local committee mider Mr. A Liawrenco Lowell, 
to whom votes of thanks were extended, as also to all who 
assisted in the entertainment of the association. 

Mr. Lowell and his committee was aided by the hospitable 
kindness of the president of the association, Mr. James Ford 
Rhodes, and Mrs. Rhodes; of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, of 
the Technology Club; of the president and fellows of Harvard 
College, of the president and corporation of Radcliffe College, 
and of Miss Longfellow On Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 27, the hrst day of the meeting, Mr. Adams, president of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, entertained the mem- 
bers of the association by a luncheon in the handsome now 
building of that society, and the society threw open its rooms 
for the session of the,^Ohurch History Section and of the vari- 
ous committees of the association. After the president’s 
address on Wednesday evening, the Boston Public Library 
and the Art Museum were thrown open to the members, and 
the Technology Club gave them a “smoker” at its clubhouse 
near the Institute of Technology. On Thursday afternoon 
the president and Mrs. Rhodes received the members at the 
Algonquin Club, where Mr. Rhodes again entertained them in 
the evening, after the session, at a second “smoker.” On 
Friday noon the president and fellows of Harvard College 
gave a luncheon in the Memorial Hall. In the afternoon the 
ladies of the association were given tea at Fay House, where 
Miss Alice Longfellow read a paper on the Graigie House, 
once the headquarters of Washington, later the home of Long- 
fellow; after which they were received by her in that historic 
mansion. Throughout the sessions a committee on places of 
historic interest, aided by members of the Old South Histor- 
ical Society and the Harvard Memorial Society, furnished 
guidance and information to visitors. After the conclusion 
of the meeting there was opportunity, by invitation of the 
president and trustees of Wellesley College, the Pilgrim 
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Society, the Concord Antiquarian Society, the Lexington 
Histoiical Society, and the Essex Institute, to visit, on Satur- 
day, Wellesley College, Plymoutbj Concord, Lexington, and 
Salem. 

In the evening about a hundred and fifty members of the 
association took part in a banquet at the Hotel Brunswick in 
Boston. Prof. H Morse Stephens acted as toastmaster, and 
speeches were made by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and by Professors Hart, J. B. Moore, and Judson. 

VOTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AT MBEnNOS DECEMBER 1 AND 28, 1899. 

That the council recommend tho amendment of Article III of the con- 
stitution by inserting the words “or corresi>onding“ after the word 
“honorary ” 

That Right Rev. William Stubbs, D D , Bishop of Oxford, and Samuel 
Rawsom (tardmer, M A , Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, be elected 
honorary members of the American Historical Association 

That the president appoint a committee of three, of which he shall be a 
member, to consider the uiiifi<‘atu>n of historical manusenpts and records 
now m the several Executive Departments at Washington not needed for 
(‘urrc'iit business of the Departments 

That Prof IT Morse Stephens be reelected one of the board of editors 
of the Amen(»n Historical Review from January 1, 1900. 

Tliat the treasurer be authonzed to sell bank stock belongmg to the 
association and to reinvest the funds as may be considered advisable by 
tho cximimttee on finance 

That appropriations bo authorized for current expanses, for the Manu- 
senpte Commission, and for tho Histoncal Review, as in previous year 

That the resignations of Professors Jameson, Trent, and Turner, of the 
Manusenpts Commission, be accepted with n^t. 

That the committee on Justin Winsor pnze be authonzed to formulate 
and publish rules to govern tho award of the pnze. 

That a committee on publu*ations be appointed to serve for one year 

That the council rocommoud the organization of a Public Archives Com- 
mission of five memlxjrs, with power to appoint adjunct members in the 
several States, to investigate and report on the character of the histoncal 
public an^hivos of tho several States and the United States and the means 
taken for their preservation and publication, and that $100 be appropriated 
for organization expensos of said commission. 

That a committee bo appointed to consider the advisability and feasi- 
bility of publishing a monographic history of tho United Stat^ under the 
auspuxHB of the association 

That a committee lie appointed to cooperate with the Royal Societies of 
England in tho adebration of the thousandth anniversary of the death of 
King Alfred the Great 
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Voted by the Association December 29, 1899 

Tliat Article III be amended by meertion of words “ or corresponding 
after the word ‘‘honorary, so t^atthe sentence shall read “Persons not 
residents m the United States may be elected as honorary or correspond- 
ing members, and be exempt from the payment of dues ” 

That the thanks of the association be extended to Professor Jameson for 
the very able maimer in which he has earned on the work during hia 
chairmanship of the Histoncal Manusenpts Commission 
That the recommendation of the Executive Council for the appointment 
of a Pubhc Archives Commission be adopted and the appointment of mem- 
bers of the commission made by the council be confirmed 
That the report of the Treasurer be approved 

That the action of the Executive Council authorizing the Treaurer to 
sell certam bank stocks be approved 
That the recommendations of the Bibhographical Committee be adopted 
That the report and committee appointments of the Council be approved 
That a vote of thanks be extended to the retiring president 
That the assistant secretary be directed to present the thanks of the 
association to the chairmen and members of the several committees for 
their able management of the fifteenth annual meeting, and to the several 
colleges, oiganizations, and mdividuals who have extended hospitality to 
the association durmg the meetmg 

That the association record its regret at the illness of Secretary Herbert 
B Adams, and its hope for his early recovery to health 

PBESENT ACTIVITIES OP THE ASSOCIATION 

The following list enumerates the present leadmg activities of the Amer- 
ican Histoncal Association 

(1) The annual meeting of the association held dunng the Christmas 
holidays in the East or the West or the District of Columbia in triennial 
succession 

(2) The annual report of the secretary of the association concerning 
the annual meeting and its proceedings, with the papers, bibliographies, 
and other histoncal materials submitted through the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution for pubhcation by Congress 

(3) The Historical Manusenpts Commission of five members, established 
in 1895, and now receiving from the association a subsidy of f600 a year 
for the collection and editmg of important manuscripts Mr Beuben G, 
Thwaites, of Madison, Wisconsin, chairman 

(4) The preservation of histoncal exchanges, books, pamphlets, reports, 
and papers of the association in the National Museum at Washington, 
D 0 , m the keeping of Mr A. Howard Clark, assistant secretary of the 
assodation and curator of the historical collections 

(5) The Committee of Seven, established in 1896, for Promoting the 
Study of History m Secondary Schools, Prof A C. McLaughlin, chairman 

(6) The Public Archives Commission, established this year, for investi- 
gatmg the public archives of the several States and of the United States, 
under the chairmanship of Prof William MacDonald, of Bowdom College. 
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(7) Committee to consider the advisability and feasibility of publishing 
a monographic history of the United States under the auspices of the 
American Historical Association The chairman of this committee is Prof 
A B Hart, of Harvard University 

(8) Committee of Three, to consider the possibility of unifymg the pub- 
lic repositories of historical manuscnpts in Washm^n Dr James Ford 
Rhodes, chairman 

(9) Committee on bibliography, to advise the Executive Council and to 
cooperate with the Ainencian Library Association upon matters of bibho- 
graphical mtereat Mr A Howard Clark, chairman 

(10) A general committee, representing the local and State historical 
interests of the association This committee is being gradually appointed 
by authority of the Executive Council A list of those who have accepted 
membership on this committee is given on another page 

(11) The “Justm Wmsor Prize” of $100 for the best unpublished mono- 
graphic work, based upon original investigation m American history. 
This prize has been awarded only once, and then in the year 1896 to Prof. 
Herman V Ames, a graduate of Amherst Collie and a doctor of philosophy 
of Harvard University Prof. C M Andrews, chairman of the committee. 

(12) The Church History Section, which continues the work of the 
American Society of Church History, was originally an institutional off 
shoot of the Amencan Historical Association in 1888, but m 1896 it 
became an organic part of the association, with Dr Samuel Macauley 
Jackson as secretary of the section 

(13) A Committee of Five for the Historical Study of Colonies and 
Dependencies Prof Henry E Bourne, Western Reserve Umversity, 
chairman 

(14) The Amencan Histoncal Review, published quarterly, and now 
subsidized by the American Histoncal Association, whose Executive 
Council will henceforth fill vacancies in the board of editors 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
ELECTED DECEMBER 29, 1899. 

President: Edward Eggleston, L H. D. 

First Vice-PresidenL‘ Moses Ooit Tyler, LL. D., L. H. D 

Second Vm-PreMent, Charles Francis Adams, LL. D. 

Secrdary. Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D , LL. D 

Treamrer- Clarence W. Bowen, Ph. D. 

Assistant Secretary and Curator: A. Howard Clark. 

Secretary of the Church IMory Section: Samuel Macauley Jackson, 1) D., 
LL.D 

Executm Cmmd (in addition to the above-named officers) • Ex-presi- 
dents of the association, Andrew D. White, LL D , L. H. D ; Charles 
Kendall Adams, LL.D.; William Wirt Henry, LL.D , James B. 
Angoll, LL D.; Henry Adams, LL. D., George P. Hoar, LL. D., 
EichanlS.StorrH,LL.I).; James Schouler,LL.D., George P Fisher, 
D. D., LL. D. ; James Ford Rhodes, LL. D. Elected, George Burton 
Adams, Ph.I).; Melville W Fuller, LL.D.; Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph.D.; Andrew C. McLaughlin, A.M.; William A Dunning, Ph.D., 
Hon. Peter White. 


LIST OF COMMITTEES. 

CornmUlee oil progrmmfor IHroit metmy Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, chairman; l^f. E. G. Bourne, Yale Univer- 
sity; Mr A. Howard Clark, Smithsonian Institution; Prof. H. P 
Judson, Chicago University; Prof. J. H. Robinson, Columbia 
University; Prof. F. J. Turner, University of Wisconsm. 

Local ctmmittee for Detroit mes&ng: Hon Peter White, Marquette, Mich., 
cliairman. 

IRstoricd Manusrripts Commssm: Mr. Reuben G. Thwmtes, Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, chainnan; Mr. James Bam, jr , Toronto Pub- 
lic Ijibrary; Dr. Herbert Fnodenwald, Library of Congress; Prof. 
F. W. Moore, Vanderbilt University; Mr. RoliertN. Toppan, Prince 
Society, Boston. 

ConmUke on bibliograpliy: A. Howard Clark, Smithsonian Institution, 
chairman; William E. Foster, Providence Pubhc Library; George 
lies. New York City, J. N. Lamed, Buffalo, N. Y., W. C. Lane, 
hbrarian of Harvard University, Appleton Prentiss Clark Griffin, 
Library of Congress. (Herbert Putnam was appointed chairman 
but declined and Mr. Griffin was added by President Eggleston.) 
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Committee on historical study of colonies and de)>en d enctcs Pr( )f. 1 1 K. Bourne, 
Western Reserve University, chairman, A Lawrence I^ow ell, Boston; 
Prof H L Osgood, Columbia University, Prof F Wells Williams, 
Yale University; Prof George M Wrong, Toronto University 

Committee on, Justin Winsor prize Prof 0. M Andrews, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, chairman, Prof E P Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania; 
Prof H L. Osgood, Columbia University, Dr Thco Clarke 8mith, 
Vassar Collie, Prof Ferdmand Schwill, University of Chit^ago 

Committee on puhlicatLons (for one year) Prof E G Bourne, Yale Univer- 
sity, chairman; A Howard Clark, Smithsonian Institution, Prof 
F M FLmg, Umversity of Nebraska, Prof C II Haskins, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsm; Samuel Macauley Jackson, New York Ckty; Prof. 
A D Morse, Amherst Collie, Dr James Schoulcr, Boston 

Puhkc Archives Commimon, with poiver to appoint adjunct members in the 
several States Prof WiUiam McDonald, Bowdom College, chairman; 
(Dr Frederic Bancroft, Washington, D 0 , dechned appointment) 
L. G. Bugbee, Umversity of Texas, H W Caldwell, University of 
Nebraska, Prof J H Bobmson, Colmnbia Umversity 

Committee to consider the admsoMity andfemhility of publishing a monographic 
history of the United States under the auspices of the American Historical 
Association Prof A B Hart, Harvard Umversity, chairman, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, president Massachusetts Historical So<‘iety, 
Dr. Herbert B Adams, Johns Hopkms University; Prof. W. A. 
Dmmmg, Columbia Umversity, Prof John Bach McMastor, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Prof F J Turner, University of Wiscon- 
sm, Prof Moses Coit Tyler, Cornell University. 

Committee to cooperate with the Royal Societies of England in the international 
commemoratim of the thousandth anniversary, in the year 1901, of the 
death of King Alfred the Great* Dr. J M. Vincent, Johns Hopkms 
Umversity, Prof H Morse Stephens, Cornell University; Dr Mel- 
ville M. Bigelow, Boston 

Finance committee • Mr Ira Remsen Lane, New York, Mr. Robert N. Top- 
pan, Oambndge. 

Committee U> consider the possibility of unifying the public repositories of histon- 
cal manusenpis at Washington Dr James Ford Rhodes, Boston, 
chairman; Prof Herbert B Adams, Johns Hopkms University; 
Prof. William M Sloane, Columbia University. 

Committee on resolutions Prof H. E Bourne, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Prof C M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr Coll^, Prof. W. P. Trent, 
Umversity of the South. 

General committee appointed under resolution of New Haven meeting to repre- 
sent the local and htUmcal interests of the Association 
The following members have thus far accepted 

I NEW ENGLAND 

Maine Prof Wm McDonald, Bowdom College 

Connecticut Prof E G Bourne, Yale University, Prof Max Farrand, 
Wesleyan Umversity, Middletown. ^ 
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II MIDDLE STATES. 

New Jersey Prof E L Stevenson, Eutgers College, New Brunswick, Dr. 
Ernest 0 Eichardson, Princeton 

Pennsylvania Prof Dana C Munro, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
• delphia 

III SOUTHERN STATES 

Viiginia President L G Tyler, William and Mary CJollege, Williamsburg 
North Carolma Prof E A Alderman, University of North Oarolma, 
Chapel Hill, Prof J S Bassett, Trinity College, Durham 
Georgia Prof J H T McPherson, University of Georgia, Athens 
Alabama Prof T 0 McCorvey, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
Mississippi* Prof F L Riley, University of Mississippi 
Louisiana William Beer, Howard Memonal Library, New Orleans 
Kentucky Prof Arthur Yager, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Prof 
Henry L Tnmble, Bethel College, Russellville, R T Durrett, 
LL D , Louisville 

Tennessee Prof J B Henneman, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Missouri Prof Charles L Smith, William Jewell College, Liberty Prof 
M S Snow, Washmgton University, St Louis 

IV NORTHWEST 

Ohio Prof J W Pemn, Adelbert College, Cleveland 
Indiana Prof U G Weatherly, Indiana University, Bloonoungton, Prof 
J A Woodbum, Indiana University, Bloommgton 
Illmois Prof H P Judson, Umversity of Chicago, Prof J P Cushing, 
Knox College Galesburg 
Michigan Hon Peter White, Marquette 
Wisconsm Reuben G Thwaates, Madison 

Minnesota Prof F M Anderson, University ot Minnesota, Minneapolis 

V PAR WEST 

Nebraska Prof F M Fling, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Prof H 
W, Caldwell, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Iowa Prof B F Shambaugh, State University, low'a City 
Oregon Prof F G Young, University of Oregon, Eugene 
Colorado Prof J E Le Rossignol, Umversity of Denver, Umversity Park 

VI. CANADA 

Montreal Prof C W Colby, McGill University 

Toronto Prof George M Wrong, Umversity of Toronto, James Bam, ]r , 
Librarian of Public Library 

The committee on the Justin Winsor prize issued the fol- 
lowing announcement, dated March 15, 1900: 

The Justm Wmsor prize of $100, offered by the Amencan Historical 
Association for the encouragement of less well-known writers, will be 
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awarded for the year 1900 to the best unpublished monographic work 
based upon onginal investigation in American history which shall be sub- 
mitted to the committee of award on or before October 1, 1900. If not 
typewritten, the work must be written legibly upon only one side of the 
sheet, and must be m form ready for pubhcation In makmg the award 
the committee will take into consideration not only research and origi- 
nality, but also clearness of expression, logical arrangement, and literary 
form. No prize will be awarded unless the work submitted shall be of a 
high degree of excellence The successful essay will be published by the 
American Historical Association 


Charles M. Andrews, Chairman, 



PROGRAMME OF FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 1899. 

Wednesday Morning, December 27, 10 30 a m 

PUBLIC SESSION ON COLONIZATION. 

(South Congregational Church, comer of Newbury and Exeter streets.) 

1 Address of welcome, by Hon Josiah Quincy, mayor of Boston 

2 Some Difficulties of American Colonization, by Prof H E Bourne, 

Western Reserve TJmversity 

3. Cbinese Emigrants m the Far East, by Prof F W Williams, Yale 

University. 

4. The Selection and Training of Colonial Officials in England, Holland, 

and France, by Prof. A Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University. 

5. Discussion, by Mr Alleyne Ireland, Boston, Dr ChveDay, Yale Uni- 

versity, Mr Arthur Lord, Plymouth, Mass., and Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens. 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 27 
ISO^ m 

LUNCHEON GIVEN BY MR CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, PRESIDENT OP THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

(The society’s building, Boylston street, comer of the Fenway ) 

Sp. m. 

PUBLIC SESSION OP THE CHURCH HISTORY SECTION 

Under the chairmanship of Moses Coit Tyler, LL D , second vice-president (buildmg of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society ) 

1 The Prevalent View in the Ancient Church of the Purpose of the Death 
of Christ, by Rev Prof E. C Smyth, D. D , Andover, Mass 

2. A Recent Service of Church History to the Church, by Rev W G. 

Andrews, D. D , Guilford, Conn. 

3. Why Was Rc>ger Williams Banished? By Rev H S. Burrage, D D., 

Portland, Me 

4. Discussion, by Dr. Ezra H. Bymgton, Newton, Mass., and Prof. George 

P Fisher. 

Jf.SO'p m 

MEETINGS OP THE COMMITTEES, COMMISSIONS, AND BOARDS 
(Building of the Massachusetts Historical Society ) 

Historical Manusenpts Commission; Committee on the Justin Winaor 
Prize; Committee on the History of Colonies and Dependencies; 
Board of Editors of the Amencan Historical Review; Bibliographi- 
cal Committee. 
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Wednesday EvsNiNa, December 27. 

8p m 

PUBLIC afiSSION, PEESIDENT^B INAUGURAL ADDBESB 
(South Congregational Church, comer of Nowhury and Exeter streets ) 

1 Address of welcome, by his excellency Roger Wolcott, LL D , gover- 

nor of the Commonwealth 

2 Inaugural address, by James Ford Rhodes, LL D , president of the 

association 

9 sop m 

reception given by the museum of fine arts and the BOSTON PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 
lOSOp m 

SMOBIER GIVEN BY THE TECHNOLOGY CLUB (71 NEWBURY STREET) 

Thursday Morning, December 28. 

9 a m 

MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
(The study, South Congregational Church ) 

10 SO a m 

PUBLIC SESSION ON FIELDS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 

(South Congregational Church, comer of Newhury and Exeter Htroets.) 

1 A Plea for Mihtary History, by Charles Francis Adams, Boston, 

2 Sacred and Profane History, by Prof James II Robinson, Columbia 

Umversity 

3 A Plea for Economic History, by Prof W J. Ashley, Harvanl Uni- 

versity 

4 Discussion, by Prof Anson D Morse, Amherst (^ollege. Prof John 

Wmthrop Plainer, Harvard University, Mrs Robert Abbe, New 
York, Prof John M. Vmcent, Johns Hopkins University, 

5 Appomtment of committees 

Thursday Afternoon, December 28. 

4p m 

RECEPTION BY PRESIDENT AND MRS RHODES (ALGONQUIN CLUB, 217 ^M- 

monwbalth avenue) 

Thursday Evening, December 28 
8p m 

public session on EUROPEAN HISTORY 
(South Congregational Church, corner of Newbury and Exeter streets ) 

1 Robert Fruin, Profeaaorof Dutch History at Leyden, died 1889, by Miss 
Ruth Putnam, New York 
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2 Should Recent European History have a place m the College Cumcr. 

lum, by Prof Charles M Andrews, Br3Ui Mawr College 

3 French Mistakes, by Mr James Breck Perkins, Rochester 

4 Discussion, by P^of Ferdinand Schwill, University of Chicago, Prof 

Charles H Hkskins, University of Wisconsin; and Dr E F Hen- 
derson, Chestnut Hill 


lOSOp m 

SMOKEE GIVEN BY THE PRESIDENT ( ALGONQUIN CLUB, 217 COMMONWEALTH 

avenue) 

Friday Morning, December 29, 10 30 a m 

PUBLIC SESSION ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(Sanders Theater, Memonal Hall, Cambridge ) 

1 The Government of Foreigners, by Prof John Bach McMaster, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania 

2 The Samoan Question, by Baron Speck von Sternburg, German Com- 

missioner to Samoa 

3; The* Proposed Absorption of Mexico in 1847-48, by Prof E G Bourne, 
Yale University 

4 Dempcracy and Peace, by Prof S M Mac vane, Harvard University 
6 Discussion, by Prof John B, Moore, Columbia University, Prof Harry 
Pratt Judson, University of Chicago, Mr Edwin V Morgan, Secre- 
tary of the Samoan Commission 

Frida»y Afternoon, December 29 

Ip m 

LUNCH given by HARVARD COLLEGE (MEMORIAL HALL) BRIEF ADDRESSES 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W ELIOT AND OTHERS 

SSOp m 

ladies’ TEA GIVEN BY RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
(Pay House, No 10 Garden street ) 

1 An Address of Welcome, by Mrs. Louis Agassiz, President of Radchffe 

2 The History of the Craigie House, some time Headquarters of George 

Washington, by Miss Alice M Longfellow, Cambridge After the 
reading of the paper. Miss Longfellow will receive the ladies present 
at Craigie House 

4 p vn 

BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

(Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, opposite Memorial Hall ) 

1 Report of the Council (Honorary members, new activities, appomt- 

ments, time and place of next meetmg, etc ) 

2 Reports of the Treasurer and Auditing Committee 
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3. Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

4 Report of the Committee on the Justm Winsor Pnsse. 

5. Repoi-t of the Board of Editors of the American Historical Review, 

6 Report of the Bibliographical Committee 

7 Vote upon the following amendment to the constitution, proposed by 

the Council That in Article III, after the word honorary,” be 
inserted the words ‘‘or correspondmg ” 

8 Election of officers 

9 Report of the Committee on Resolutions 

Friday Evening, December 29, 7 30 p m 

SUBSCRIPTION DINNER (HOTEL BRUNSWICK) PROP H MORSE STEPHENS, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, TOASTMASTER. 


PAPERS READ BY TITT.E 

American Power in the Pacific and the Far East, by James M Callahan, 
Ph D , Johns Hopkins University 

The Rise of the Lollards, by H L Cannon, Ph. D., Indianapolis High 
School 

Governmental Conditions at Langres in the Early Middle Ages, especially 
the Eleventh Century, by Earle W Dow, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, Umversity of Michigan. 

Statistics of Removals by the President, derived from Official Sonrces, by 
Carl Russell Fish, A M , Harvard University 

Origin of the Interdict, by A C Howland, Ph D , Teachers* College, 
Columbia University 

Legal Qualifications for Office in the Amencan Colomes and States, 1619. 
1899, by Frank Hayden Miller, Harvard University. 

The Droit de Banality during the French Regime in Canada, by William 
Bennett Munro, Harvard University 

The First Virginia Code of Laws; A Ontical Study, by Walter F. Prince, 
Ph D , New Haven 

The Administration of Captain John Hart and the Anti-Oatholic Laws of 
Colonial Maryland, by Bernard C. Steiner, Ph D , Johns Hopkins 
University 
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By Jambs Ford Rhodes, President American Historical Association. 


A miner from a far Western town describes Boston as “"a 
city in whose streets respectability stalked about unchecked ” 
Here was a high compliment. To be respectable is to be 
worthy of esteem, and I think if one were to set down seri- 
ously the qualities which entitle Boston to honor, not the least 
of them would be the high moral standard that prevails here 
among men This is worthy of mention to members of an 
association which stands, above all, for honesty and truth. 
It is - impossible to attend these meetings without gaining the 
impression that, however else we dijffer, we are at one in our 
endeavor to elicit the truth; that we are ready, by precept 
and example, to traverse the definition attributed to Napo- 
leon, that history is lies agreed upon. I have thought, then, 
that no theme better suited to the company and the occasion 
could be chosen than simply ‘‘history.” 

* It is an old subject, which has been discoursed about since 
Herodotus, and one would be vain indeed who flattered him- 
self he could say aught new concerning the methods of writ- 
ing it, ‘When this subject has for so long a period engaged the 
paiads of so many gifted men Yet, to a sympathetic audi- 
ence, to a people who love history, there is always the chance 
that a fresh treatment may present the commonplaces in some 
dxflferent combination, and augment for the moment an inter- 
est which is perennial 

Holding a brief for history as do I, your representative, let 
me at once concede that it is not the highest form of intel- 
lectual endeavor; let us at once agree that it were better that 
all the histories ever written were burned than for the world 
to lose Homer and Shakespeare. Yet, as it is generally true 
that an advocate rarely admits anything without qualification, 
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I should not be loyal to my chent did I not urge tha.t Shakes- 
peare was historian as well as poet. We all prefer his Antony 
and Cleopatra and Julius Csesar to the Lives in North’s 
Plutarch which furnished him his materials. The history is 
in substance as true as Plutarch, the dramatic force greater, 
the language is better than that of Sir Thomas North, who 
himself did a remarkable piece of work when he gave his coun- 
try a classic by Englishing a French version of the Stories of 
the Greek. It is true, as Macaulay wrote, the historical 
plays of Shakespeare have superseded history. W^hen we 
of Henry V it is of Prince Hal, the boon companion of 
Falstaff, who spent his yputh in brawl and riot, and then 
became a sober and duty-loving king; and our idea of Bich- 
ard HI is a deceitful, dissembling, cruel wretch who knew 
no touch of pity, a bloody tyrant who knew no law of God or 
man. 

The Achilles of Homer was a very living personage to 
Alexander How happy he was, said the great general when 
he visited Troy, “ in having while he lived so faithful a friend, 
and when he was dead so famous a poet to proclaim his 
actions.” In our century, as more in consonance with society 
under the rdgime of contract, when force has largely given way 
to craft, we feel in greater sympathy with Ulysses. ‘ ‘ The one 
person I would like to have met and talked with,” Froude used 
to say, “ was Ulysses. How interesting it would be to have 
his opinion on universal suffrage, and on a house of parlia- 
ment where Thersites is listened to as patiently as the king of 
men.” 

We may also concede that in the realm of intellectual 
endeavor the mathematical and physical sciences should have 
the precedence of history. The present is more important 
than the past, and those sciences which contribute to our com- 
fort place within the reach of the laborer and me^hapic as 
common neceMaries what would have been the highest luxury 
to the Roman emperor or to the king of the Middle Ages, con- 
tribute to health and the preservation of life, and by the 
development of railroads m^ke possible such a gathering as 
this. These sciences, we cheerfully admit, outrank our modest 
enterprise, which, in the words of Herodotus, is “ to preserve 
from decay the remembrance of what men have done.” It 
may be true, as a geologist once said in extolling his study 
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at the expense of the humanities, Rocks do not lie, although 
men do,” yet, on the other hand, the historic sense, which 
during our century has diffused itself widely, has invaded the 
domain of physical science. If you are unfortunate enough 
to be ill and consult a doctor he expatiates on the history of 
your disease. It was once my duty to attend the commence- 
ment exercises of a technical school, when one of the grad- 
uates had a thesis on bridges. He began by telling how they 
were built in Julius Csesar’s time, and tracing at some length 
the development of the art during the period of the material 
prosperity of the Roman Empire, he had little time and space 
left to consider their construction at the present day. One of 
the most brilliant surgeons I ever knew — ^the originator of a 
number of important surgical methods, who, being a physi- 
cian as well, was remarkable in his expedients in saving life 
when called in counsel in grave and apparently hopeless cases — 
desired to write a book embodying his discoveries and devices, 
but said that the feeling was strong within him that he must 
begin his work with an account of medicine in Egypt and 
trace its development down to our own time; as he was a busy 
man in his profession, he lacked the leisure to make the pre- 
liminary historical study and his book was never written. 
Men of affairs who, taking ‘‘ the present time by the top,” are 
looked upon as devoted to the physical and mechanical sciences, 
continually pay tribute to our art. President Garfield, on his 
deathbed, asked one of his most trusted Cabinet advisers, in 
words that become pathetic as one thinks of the opportunities 
destroyed by the assassin’s bullet, “ Shall I live in history? ” 
A clever politician, who knew more of ward meetings, cau- 
cuses, and the machinery of conventions than he did of history 
books, and who was earnest for the renomination of President 
Arthur in 1884, said to me, in the way of clinching his argu- 
ment, “ That Administration will live in history.” So it was, 
accxirding to Amyot, in the olden time. ‘‘ Whensoever,” he 
wrote, “the right sage and virtuous Emperor of Rome, Alex- 
ander Severus, was to consult of any matter of grave impor- 
tance, whether it concerned war or government, he always 
called such to counsel as were reported to be well skilled in 
histories ” 

Proper concessions being made to poetry and the physical 
sciences, our place in the field remains secure. All of us here 
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will accept fully these temperate conclusioris of the commit- 
tee of Seven of this' association, namely, “Appreciation apd 
sympathy for the present is best secured by a study of the 
past;” the study of history is a training in the handling of 
books; it is a traimng m citizenship, m judgment, iu char- 
acter. This committee have, compassed their object and estab- 
lished their points. On their ground it is unnecessary to 
trench, and for me it would be presumptuous. My paper 
will talTA somewhat the’ form of a plea for general historians, 
and from their point of view will envisage the writing of his- 
tory. On the first day of our meeting we should maintain 
a closed front against the advocates of other studies, and it 
ghgll be my, purpose to steer clear of mooted questions. ,J 
not discuss the propositions whether history is the 
“handmaid of philosophy?’ or whether it is “philosophy 
teaching by examples,” nor shall I enter upon the relations 
between history and political science, and I shall aim to avoid 
definitions. I shall not go into disputed matters unless by 
the nature of the case 1 touch upon them by indirection, 
believing what Huxley wrote m his prologue to Some Contro- 
verted Questions, that “ controversy always tends to degen- 
erate into quarreling, to swerve from the great issue of what 
is right and what is wrong to the very small question of who 
is right and who is wrong.” 

Was there ever so propitious a time for writing history as 
in the- last forty years? There has been a general acquisition 
of the historic sense. The methods of teaching history have 
so improved that they may be called, spientific. Even as the 
chemist and physicist, we talk of practice in the laboiatory. 
Most biologists will accept Haeckel’s designation of “ the last 
forty years as the age of Darwin,” for the theory of evolution 
is fii;mly established. The publication of the Origin of Spe- 
cies in 1859 converted it from a poet’s dream and philoso- 
pher’s speculation to a well-demonstrated scientific theoi'y. 
Evolution, heiedity, environment, have become household 
words, and their application to, history has influenced eyery- 
one who has had to trace the development of a people, the 
growth of an institution, or the establishment of a cause. 
Other scientific theories and methods have affected physical 
science as potently, but no one has entered so vitally into the 
study of man. What hitherto the eye of genius alone oould 
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perceive may become the common property of everyone who 
cares to read a dozen books But with all of our advantages, 
do we write better history than was written before the year 
1859, which we may call the line of demarcation between the 
old and the new? If the English, (lei man, and American his- 
torical scholars should vote as to who were the two best histo- 
lians, I have little doubt that Thucydides and Tacitus would 
have a pretty large majority. If they were asked to name a 
third choice, it would undoubtedly lie between Herodotus and 
Gibbon. At the meeting of this association in Cleveland, 
when methods of historical teaching weie under discussion, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, but no others, weie mentioned as 
proper object lessons. What are the merits of Herodotus? 
Accui'acy in details, as we understand it, was certainly not 
one of them. Neither does he sift critically his facts, but 
intimates that he will not make a positive decision in the case 
of conflicting testimony. ‘‘ For myself,” he wrote, “ my duty 
IS to report all that is said, but I am not obliged to believe it 
all alike — a remark which may be understood to apply to my 
whole history.” He had none of the wholesome skepticism 
which we deem necessary in the weighing of historical evi- 
dence, on the contrary, he is frequently accused of credulity. 
Nevertheless, Percy Gardner calls his nari-ative nobler than 
that of Thucydides, and Mahaffy terms it an ‘‘ incomparable 
history.” “The truth is,” wiote Macaulay in his diaiy, when 
he was 49 years old, “I admire no historians much except 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Tacitus.” Sir M. E Giant Duff 
devoted his presidential address of 1895, before the Royal 
Historical Society, wholly to Heiodotus, ending with the con- 
clusion, “ The fame of Herodotus, which has a little waned, 
will surely wax again ” Whereupon the London Times 
devoted a leader to the subject. “ We are concerned,” it said, 
“to hear, on authority so eminent, that one of the most 
delightful writers of antiquity has a little waned of late m 
favor with the world. If this indeed be the case, so much 
the worse for the world. * * * When Homer and Dante 
and Shakespeare are neglected, then will Herodotus cease to 
be read.” 

There we have the secret of his hold upon the minds of men. 
“He knows how to tell a stoiy,” said Professor Hart, m the 
discussion previously referred to at Cleveland. He has “an 
HIST 99, VOL I i 
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epic unity of plan,” ■writes Professor Jebb. Herodotus has 
furnished delight to all genci'ations, -while Polybius, nioi'o 
accurate and painstaking, a leained historian and a pmctic'al 
statesman, gathers dust on the shelf or is i-ead as a penance. 
Nevertheless it may be domon.stratcd from the historical liter- 
ature of England of our century that litenuy style and great 
power of narration alone will not give a man a niche in the 
temple of history. Herodotus showed diligence and hone.sty, 
without which his other qualities would have failed to secure 


him the place he holds in the estimation of historical scholars. 

From Herodotus we naturally turn to Thucydides, who in 
the beginning charms historical students by his impression of 
the seriousness and dignity of his business. “History,” he 
writes, “-will be found profitable by those -who desire, an exact 
knowledge of the past as a key to the future, which in all human 
probability will repeat or resemble the past. My history is 
an everlasting possession, not a prize composition which is 
heard and forgotten.” Diligence, accunicy, love of truth, and 
impartiality are merits commonly ascribed to Thucydides, and 
the internal evidence of the histoxy bears out fully the gen<‘ral 
opinion. But there is, in my judgment, a tendency in the com- 
parative estimates to i-ate the Athenian too high for the pos- 
session of these qualities, for certainly some modern writers 
We possessed all of these ments in an eminent degrexx. When 
Jowett wrote in the preface to his tmnslation, “Thucydides 
^nds absolutely alone among the historians not only of 
Mellas, but of the world, in his impartiality and love of truth,” 
e WM unaware that a son of his own univei*sity was wi-itinir 
the history of a momentous period of his own country in a 
correctness of that statement. When 

''“O'® "»t whfi tho Krcit 

oivd and in reputation, wtach haa ran™ itrown with a 

force, ™ fa,!,, eataWiahotl, lint iZvrnlw 

^ i» tho poor of 

t^t Th«t Z ? T®' he submits to a harder 

‘"BwIanaS ttorv™- 

n aiy with haidly a queation of hia impartiality ia 
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a wonderful tribute. In fact, in an excellent review of his 
work I have seen him criticised for being too impartial. On 
the other hand, Grote thinks that he has found Thucydides in 
error — ^in the long dialogue between the Athenian representa- 
tives and the Melians. ‘‘This dialogue,” Grote writes, “can 
hardly represent what actually passed, except as to a few gen- 
eral points which the historian has followed out into deductions 
and illustrations, thus dramatizing the given situation in a 
powerful and characteristic manner.” Those very words 
might characterize Shakespeare’s account of the assassination 
of Julius Csesar, his reproduction of the speeches of Brutus 
and Mark Antony. Compare the relation in Plutarch with 
the third act of the tragedy and see how, in his amplification 
of the story, Shakespeare has remained true to the essential 
facts of the time. Plutarch gives no account of the speeches 
of Brutus and Mark Antony, confining himself to an allusion to 
the one and a reference to the other, but Appian of Alexandria, 
in his history, has reported them. The speeches in Appian 
lack the force which they have in Shakespeare, nor do they 
seemingly fit into the situation as well. 

I have adverted to this criticism of Grote, not that I love 
Thucydides less, but that I love Shakespeare more. For my 
part, the historian’s candid acknowledgment in the beginning 
has convinced me of the essential, not the literal, truth of his 
accounts of speeches and dialogues. “As to the speeches,” 
wrote the Athenian, “which were made either before or dur- 
ing the war, it was hard for me, and for others who reported 
them to me, to recollect the exact words. I have therefore 
put into the mouth of each speaker the sentiments proper to 
the occasion, expressed as I thought he would be likely to 
express them, while at the same time I endeavored, as nearly 
as I could, to give the general purport of what was actually 
said.” That is the very essence of candor. But be the histor- 
ian- “as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, he shall not escape 
calumny.” Mahaffy declares that, “although all modern 
historians quote Thucydides with more confidence than they 
would quote the gospels,” the Athenian has exaggerated; he 
is one-sided, partial, misleading, dry, and surly. Other critics 
agree with Mahaffy that he has been unjust to Cleon and has 
screened Nicias from blame that was bis due for defective 
generalship. 
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We approach Tacitus with respect We rise from reading 
his Annals, his History, and Germany with reverence. We 
know that we have been in the society of a gentleman who had 
a high standard of morality and honor We feel that our 
guide was a seiious student, a solid thinker, and a man of the 
world; that he expressed his opinions and delivered his judg- 
ments with a remarkable freedom from prejudice He draws 
us to him with S3anpathy . He sou nds the same, mournful note 
which we detect in Thucydides Tacitus deplores the folly 
and dissoluteness of the rulers of his nation; he bewails, the 
misfortunes of his country. The merits we ^crihe to Thucy- 
dides — diligence, accuracy, love of truth, impartiality — are his. 
The desire to quote fiom Tacitus is irresistible. ‘‘The more 
I meditate,” he writes, “on the events of ancient'and modern 
times the more I am struck with the capricious uncertainty 
which mocks the calculations of men in all their tmnsactions. ” 
Again, “Possibly there is in all things a kind of cycle, and 
there may be moral revolutions just as there are changes of 
seasons” “Commonplaces,” sneer the scientific historian. 
True enough, but they might not have been commonplaces if 
Tacitus had not uttered them and his works had not been read 
and reread until they have become a common possession of 
historical students. Prom a thinker who deemed the time 
“out of joint,” as Tacitus obviously did, and who, had he not 
possessed great strength of mind and character, might have 
lapsed into a gloomy pessimism, what noble words are these: 

This I regard as history’s highest function To let no worthy action bjS 
uncommemorated, and to hold out the reprobation of posterity aa a terror 
to evil words and deeds 

The modesty of the Roman is fascinating. “ Much of what 
I have related,” he says, “and shall have to relate may pei- 
haps, I am aware, seem petty trifles to record. * * * JVjy 
labors are circumscribed and unproductive of renown to the 
author.” How agreeable to place in contrast with this the 
prophecy of his friend, the younger Pliny, in a letter to 
the historian* 

I augur, nor does my augury deceive me, that your histones will be 
immortal, hence all the more do I desire to find a place in them. 

To my mind, one of the most charming things in historical 
literature is the praise which one great historian bestows upon 
another. Gibbon speaks of “the discerning eye” and “mas- 
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terly pencil of Tacitus — the first of historians who applied the 
science of philosophy to the study of facts,” whose writings 
will instruct the last generations of mankind.” He has pro- 
duced an immortal work, every sentence of which is pregnant 
with the deepest observations and most lively images ” I 
mention Gibbon, for it is more than a strong probability that 
in diligence, accuracy, and love of truth he is the equal of 
Tacitus. A common edition of the History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire is that with notes by Dean Milman, 
Gru^mot, and Dr. Smith. Niebuhr, Villemain, and Sir James 
Mackintosh are each drawn upon for criticism. Did ever such 
a fierce light beat upon a history? With what keen relish do 
the annotators pounce upon mistakes or inaccuracies, and in 
that portion of the work which ends with the fall of the W ester n 
Empire how few do they find Would Tacitus stand the 
supreme test better? There is, so far as I know, only one case 
in which we may compare his Annals with an original record. 
On bronze tablets found at Lyons in the sixteenth century is 
engraved the same speech made by the Emperor Claudius to 
the senate that Tacitus reports. “Tacitus and the tablets,” 
writes Professor Jebb, “disagree hopelessly in language and 
in nearly all the detail, but agree in the general line of argu- 
ment.” Gibbon’s work has richly deserved its life of more 
than one hundred years, a period which I believe no other 
modern history has endured. Niebuhr, in a course of lectures 
at Bonn, in 1829, said that Gibbon’s “woi’k will never be 
excelled.” At the Gibbon Centenary Commemoration in Lon- 
don, in 1894, many distinguished men, among whom the church 
had a distinct representation, gathered together to pay honor 
to him who, in the words of Frederic Harrison, had written 
“the most perfect book that English prose (outside its fiction) 
possesses. ” Mommsen , prevented by age and work from being 
present, sent his tribute “No one,” he said, “would in the 
future be able to read the history of the Roman Empire unless 
he read . . . Edward Gibbon.” The Times, in a leader 

devoted to the subject, apparently expressed the general voice. 

Back to Gibbon is already, both here and among the scholars of Germany 
and F^ce, the watchword of the younger historians. 

I have now set forth certain general propositions which, 
with time for adducirig the evidence in detail, might, I think, 
be established: That in the consensus of learned people Thucy- 
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dides and Tacitus stand at the head of historians, and that it 
is not alone their accuracy, love of truth, and impartiality 
■which entitle them to this preeminence, since Gibbon and 
Ghirdiner among the moderns possess equally the same qual- 
ities. What is it, then, that makes these men supremo ? In 
venturing a solution of this question, I confine myself neces- 
sarily to the English translations of the Grt^ek and Latin 
authors. We have thus a common denominator of language, 
and need not take into account the unrivaled precision and 
terseness of the Greek and the force and cloameas of the 
Latin. It seems to me that one special merit of Thucydides 
and Tacitus is their compressed narrative — that they have 
related so many events and put so much meaning in so few 
words. Our manner of writing history is really curious. The 
histories which cover long periods of time arc brief; those 
which have to do with but a few years are long. The works 
of Thucydides and Tacitus are not like our coiiiiiendiums of 
history, which merely touch on great affairs, since vrant of 
space precludes any elaboration. Tacitius treats of a compai'a- 
tively short epoch, Thucydides of a much shorter one; both 
histones are bnef. Thucydides and Ma<^ulay are examples 
of extremes. The Athenian tells the stoi'y of twenty-four 
years in one volume; the Englishman takes neaily five vol- 
umes of equal sisJe for his account of seventeen j^ears. But it 
13 safe to say that Thucydides tells us as much that is worth 
knowing as Macaulay One is concise, the other is not. It 
is impossible to paraphrase the fine parts of Thucydides, but 
Macaulay lends himself readily to such an exercise.' The 
thought of the Athenian is so close that he has got rid of all 
redundancies of expression; hence the effort to reproduce his 
ideas in other words fails. The account of the plague in 
Athens has been studied and imitated, and every imitation 
falls short of the original not only in vividness but in brevity. 
It is the triumph of art that in this and in other splendid por- 
tions we ’Wish more had been told. As the Erench say, “ the 
secret of wearying is to say all,” and this the Athenian thor- 
oughly understood. Between our compendiums, which tell 
too little, and our long general histories, which tell too much, 
are Thucydides and Tacitus. 

Again, it is a common opinion that our condensed histories 
lack life and movement This is due in part to their being 
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written generally from a study of secondhand, not original, 
materials. Those of the Athenian and the Roman are mainly 
the original. 

I do not think, however, that we may infer that we have a 
much greater mass of matenals, and thereby excuse our 
modern prolixity. In written documents, of course, we 
exceed the ancients, for we have been flooded with these by 
the art of pnnting. Yet anyone who has investigated any 
period knows how the same facts are told over and over again 
in different ways by various writers; and if one can get be- 
yond the mass of verbiage and down to the really significant 
original material, what a simplification of ideas there is, wh‘^t 
a lightening of the load. I own that this process of reduc- 
tion is painful, and thereby our work is made more diflicult 
than that of the ancients. An historian will adapt himself 
naturally to the age in which he lives, and Thuc3^dides made 
use of the matter that was at his hand ‘‘Of the events of 
the war,” he wrote, “I have not ventured to speak fiom any 
chance information, nor according to any notion of my own 
I have described nothing but what I either saw myself oi 
learned from others of whom I made the most careful and 
. particular inquiiy The task was a laborious one, because 
eyewitnesses of the same occurrences gave different accounts 
of them, as they remembered or were interested in the actions 
of one side or the other ” His materials, then, were what he 
saw and heard. His books and his manuscripts were living 
men Our distinguished military historian, John C. Ropes, 
whose untimely death we deplore, might have written his his- 
tory from the same sort of materials, for he was contemporary 
witii our civil war and followed the daily events with intense 
interest. A brother of his was killed at Getty sbuig, and he 
had many friends in the Army. He paid at least one memo- 
rable visit to Meade’s headquarters in the field, and at the end 
of the war had a mass of memories and impressions of the 
great conflict. He never ceased his inquiries; he never lost a 
chance to get a particular account from those who took part in 
battles or campaigns, and before he began his Story of the Civil 
War he, too, could have said, “I made the most careful and par- 
ticular inqmry” of generals and officers on both sides and of 
^meii in civil office priv}’' to the gieat transactions His knowl- 
edge drawn from living lips was marvelous, and his conversa- 
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tion, when he poured this knowledge forth, often took the form 
of a flowing narrative in an animated style. While there are 
not, so far as I remember, any direct references in his two 
volumes to these memories or to memoranda of conversations 
which he had with living actors after the close of the war 
diama, and while his main authority is the OflS.cial Records of 
the Union and Confederate Araiies, which no one appreciated 
better than he were unique historical materials, nevertheless 
this personal knowledge trained his judgment and gave color 
to his narrative. 

It is pretty clear that Thucydides spent a large part of a 
life of about three score years and ten in gathering materials 
and writing his history The mass of facts which he set down 
or stored away in his memory must have been enormous. He 
was a man of business, and had a home in Thrace as well as 
in Athens, traveling, probably, at fairly frequent intervals 
between the two places, but the main portion of the first forty 
years of his life was undoubtedly spent in Athens, where, 
during those glorious years of peace and the process of beau- 
tifying the city, he received the best education a man could get 
To walk about the city and view the buildings and statues was 
both directly and insensibly a refining influence. As Thucy- 
dides himself, in the funeral oration of Pericles, said of the 
works which the Athenian saw around him, ‘‘the daily delight 
of them banishes gloom.” There was the opportunit}’^ to talk 
with as good conversers as the world has ever known, and he 
undoubtedly saw much of the men who were making history. 
There was the great theater and the sublime poetry. In a 
word, the life of Thucydides was adapted to the gathering of 
a mass of historical mateiials of the best sort, and his daily 
walk, his reading, his intense thought gave him an intellec- 
tual grasp of the facts he has so ably handled Of course he 
was a genius, and he wrote in an effective literary style, but 
seemingly his natural parts and acquired talents are directed 
to this: A digestion of his materials and a compression of his 
narrative without taking the vigor out of his story in a man- 
ner I believe to be without pai-allel. He devoted a life to 
writing a volume His years after the peace was broken, his 
career as a general, his banishment and enforced residence in 
Thrace, his visit to the countries of the Peloponnesian allies 
with whom Athens was at war, all these gave him a signal 
opportunity to gather materials and to assimilate them in the 
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gathering. We may fancy him looking at an alleged fact on 
all sides and turning it over and over in his mind. We know 
that lie must have meditated long on ideas, opinions, and 
events, and the result is a brief, pithy narrative Tradition 
hath it that Demosthenes copied out this history eight times, 
or even learned it by heart. Chatham, urging the removal of 
the forces from Boston, had reason to refer to the history of 
Greece, and, that he might impress it upon the lords that he 
knew whereof he spoke, declared, ‘‘I have read Thucydides.” 

Of Tacitus likewise is conciseness a well-known merit 
Living in an age of books and libraries, he drew more from 
the written word than did Thucydides; and his method of 
working, therefore, resembled more our own. These are 
common expressions of his. ‘‘It is related* by most of the 
waiters of those times;” I adopt the account “in which the 
authors are agreed;” this account “agrees with those of the 
other writers.” Relating a case of recklessness of vice in 
Messalina, he acknowledges that it will appear fabulous, and 
asserts his truthfulness thus* 

But I would not dress up my narrative with fictions to give it an air of 
marvel, rather than relate what has been stated to me or written by my 
seniors' 

He also speaks of the authority of tradition, and tells what 
he remembers “ to have heard from aged men ” He will not 
paraphrase the eloquence of Seneca after he had his veins 
opened, because the very words of the philosopher had been 
published; but when, a little later, Flavius the tribune came to 
die, the historian gives this report of his defiance of Nero: 
“I hated you,” tlie tribune said to the emperor; “nor had 
you a soldier more true to you while you deserved to be loved. 
I began to hate ybu from the time you showed yourself the 
impious murderer of your mother and your wife, a charioteer, 
a stage play er, an incendiary. ” “ I have given the very words,” 
Tacitus adds, “because they were not, like those of Seneca, 
published, though the rough and vigorous sentiments of a 
soldier ought to be no less known.” Everywhere we see in 
Tacitus, as in Thucydides, a dislike of superfluous detail, a 
closeness of thought, a compression of language. He was 
likewise a man of affairs, but his life work was his historical 
writing!^, which, had we all of them, would fill probably four 
moderate-sized octavo volumes. 
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To sum up, then, Thucydides and Tacitus are superior to 
the historians who have written in our century, because by 
long reflection and studious method they have better digested 
their materials and compressed their narrative. Unity in nar- 
ration has been adhered to more rigidly Thev stick closer lo 
theirsubject. They are not allured into the fascinating bypaths 
of narration, which are so tempting to men who have accumu 
lated a mass of facts, incidents, and opinions. One reason 
why Macaulay is so prolix is because he could not resist the 
temptation to treat events which had a picturesque side and 
which were suited to his hterary style, so that, as John Morley 
says, ‘‘in many portions of his too elaborated history of Wil- 
liam m he describes a large number of events about which, 
I think, no sensible man can in the least care either how they 
happened, or whether, indeed, they happened at all or not.” If 
I am right in my supposition that Thucydides and Tacitus had 
a mass of materials, they showed reserve and discretion in 
throwing a large part of them away, as not being necessary 
or important to the posterity for which they were writing. 
This could only be the result of a careful comparison of their 
materials and of long meditation on their relative value. I 
suspect that they cared little whether a set daily task was 
accomplished or not; for if you propose to write only one 
large volume or four moderate-sized volumes in a lifetime, 
art is not long nor is life too short. 

Another superiority of the classical historians, as I reckon, 
arose from the fact that they wrote what was practically con- 
temporaneous history. Herodotus was born 484 B. C., and 
the most important and accurate part of his history is tlje 
account of the Persian invasion which took place four years 
later. The case of Thucydides is more remarkable. Born 
in 471 B. C., he relates the events which happened between 
435 and 411, when he was between the ages of 86 and 60. 
Tacitus, born in 52 A. D., covered with his Annals and His- 
tory the years between 14 and 97. “ Herodotus and Thucyd 
ides belong to an age in which the historian draws from life 
and for life,” writes Professor Jebb. It is manifestly easier 
to describe a life you know than one you must imagine, 
which is what you must do if you aim to relate events which 
took place before your own and your father’s time. In many 
treatises which have been written demanding an extraordinary 
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equipment for the historian, it is generally insisted that he 
shall have a fine constructive imagination; for how can he 
recreate his historic period unless he Uve in it? In the same 
treatises it is asserted that contemporary history can not be 
written correctly, for impartiality in the treatment of events 
near at hand is impossible. Therefore the canon requires the 
quality of a great poet, and denies that there may be had the 
merit of a judge in a country where there are no great poets, 
but where candid judges abound. Does not the common rat- 
ing of Thucydides and Tacitus refute the dictum that history 
within the memory of men living can not be written truth- 
fully and fairly? Given then the judicial mind, how much 
easier to write it. The rare quality of a poet’s imagination is 
no longer necessary, for your boyhood recollections, your 
youthful experiences, your successes and failures of manhood, 
the grandfather’s tales, the' parent’s recollections, the conver- 
sation in society — all these put you in vital touch with the 
life you seek to describe. These not only give color and fresh- 
ness to the vivifying of the facts you must find in the record, 
but they are in a way materials themselves, not stnctly au- 
thentic, but of the kind that direct you in search and verifica- 
tion. Not only is no extraordinary ability required to write 
contemporary history, but the labor of the historian is light- 
ened, and Dryasdust is no longer his sole guide. The funeral 
oration of Pericles is pretty nearly what was actually spoken, 
or else it is the substance of the speech written out in the 
historian’s own words. Its intensity of feeling and the fitting 
of it so well into the situation indicate it to be a living con- 
temporaneous document, and at the same time it has that 
universal application which we note in so many speeches of 
Shakespeare. A few years after our civil war a lawyer in a 
city of the middle West, who had been selected to deliver the 
Decoration Day oration, came to a friend of his in despair 
because he could write nothing but the commonplaces about 
those who have died for the Union and for the freedom of a 
race which had been uttered many times before, and he asked 
for advice “Take the funeral oration of Pericles for a 
model,” was the reply. “ Use his words where they will fit, 
and dress up the rest to suit our day.” The orator was sur- 
p ised to find how much of the oration could be used bodily, 
and how mu ih with adaptation was germane to his subject. 
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But slight alterations aie necessary to make the opening sen- 
tence this. 

Moat of those who have spoken here have commended the lawgiver 
who added this oration to our other customs, it seemed to them a worthy 
thing that such an honor should he given to the dead who have failed on 
the field of battle 

In many places you may let the speech run on with hardly 
a change. 

In the face of death [these men] resolved to rely upon themselves 
alone And when the moment came they were minded to resist and 
suffer rather than to fly and save their lives They ran away from the 
word of dishonor, but on the battlefield their feet stood fast; and while 
for a moment they were in the hands of fortune, at the height, not of ter- 
ror, but of glory, they passed away Such was the end ,of these m^en; 
they were worthy of their country 

Consider for a moment, as the work of a contemporary, the* 
book which continues the account of the Sicilian expedition 
and ends with the disaster at Syi’acuse. ^^In the describing 
and reporting wheieof,” Plutaich writes, “Thucydides hath 
gone beyond himself, both for variety and liveliness of nar- 
ration as also in choice and excellent words.’’ “There is no 
prose composition in the world,” wrote Macaulay, “which I 
place so high as the seventh book of Thucydides. * * ^ 
I was delighted to find in Gray’s letters, the other day, this 
query to Wharton: ‘The retreat from Syracuse — is it or is it 
not the finest thing you ever read in your life?’” In the 
Annals of Tacitus we have an account of part of the reigh of 
Emperor JNero which is intense in its interest as the picture 
of a state of society that would be incredible did we not 
know that our guide was a truthful man. One rises from a 
perusal of this with the trite expression, “Truth is stranger 
than fiction; ” and one need only compare the account of Taci- 
tus with the romance Quo Vadis to be convinced that true 
history is more interesting than a novel. One of the most 
vivid impressions I ever had came after reading the feitory of 
Nero and Agrippina in Tacitus, from a view immediately 
thereaiterward of the statue of Agrippina in the National 
Museum at Naples 

It will be worth our while now to sum up what I think may 
be established with sufiSicient time and care Natural ability 
being presupposed, the qualities necessary for an historian are 
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diligence, accuracy, love of truth, impartiality, the thorough 
digestion of his materials by careful selection and long medi- 
tating, and the compression of his narrative into the smallest 
compass consistent with the life of his story He must also 
have a power of expression suitable for his purpose. All 
these qualities, we have seen, were possessed by Thucydides 
and Tacitus, and we have seen, furthermore, that by bringing 
to bear these endowments and acquirements upon contempo- 
rary history their success has been greater than it would have 
been had they treated a more distant period Applying these 
considerations to the writing of history in America, it would 
seem that all we have to gain in method, in order that when 
the genius appears he shall rival the great Greek and the 
great Roman, is thorough assimilation of materials and ligor- 
ous conciseness in relation I admit that the two things we 
lack are difficult to get as our own In the collection of ma- 
terials, in criticism and detailed analysis, in the study of cause 
and effect, in applying the principle of growth, of evolution^ 
we certainly surpass the ancients. But if we live in the age 
of Dai*win we also live in an age of newspapers and maga- 
zines, when, as Lowell said, not only great events, but a vast 
‘^nnmber of trivial incidents, are now recorded, and this dust 
of time gets in our eyes;” when distractions are manifold; 
when the (jlesire to ‘‘see one’s name in print ” and make books 
tak^s possession of us all. When one has something like an 
original idea or a fresh combination of truisms, he obtains 
easily a hearing. The hearing once had, something of a suc- 
cess being made, the writer is urged by magazine editors and 
by publishers foi more. The good side of this is apparent. 
It is certainly a wholesome indication that a demand exists 
for many serious books, but the evil is that one is pressed to 
publish his thoughts before he has them fully matured The 
periods of fruitful meditation out of which emerged the 
works of Thucydides and Tacitus seem not to be a natural 
incident of our time. To change slightly the meaning of 
Lowell, “the bustle of our lives keeps breaking the thread of 
that attention which is the material of memory, till no one 
has patience to spin from it a continuous thread of thought.” 
We have the defects of our qualities. Nevertheless, I am 
struck with the likeness between a common attribute of the 
Greeks and ^Matthew Arnold’s characterization of the Amen- 
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cans. Grreek thought, it is said, goes straight to the mark, 
and penetrates like an arrow. The Americans, Arnold wrote, 
“think straight and see dear.” Greek life was adapted to 
meditation. American quickness and habit of taking the 
short cut to the goal make us averse to the patient and elabo- 
rate method of the ancients. We have improved, however, 
in manner of expression. The Fourth of July spread-eagle 
oration, not uncommon even in New England in former days, 
would now be listened to hardly anywhere without merriment. 
In a Lowell Institute lecture in 1865 Lowell said. 

In modem times the desire for startling expression is so strong that 
people hardly think a thought is good for anything unless it goes off with 
like a ginger-beer cork. 

No one would thus characterize our present writing. Be- 
tween reseiwe in expression and reserve in thought there 
must be interaction. We may hope, therefore, that the trend 
in the one will become the trend in the other and that we may 
look for as great historians in the future as in the past. The 
Thucydides or Tacitus of the future will write his history 
from the original materials, knowing that there only will he 
find the living spirit, but he will have the helps of the modern 
world. He will have at his hand monographs of students 
whom the professors of history in our colleges are teaching 
with diligence and wisdom, and he will accept these aids with 
thankfulness in his laborious search. He will have grasped 
the generalizations and methods of physical science, but he 
must know to the bottom his Thucydides and Tacitus. He 
will recognize in Homer and Shakespeare the great historians 
of human nature, and he will ever attempt, although feeling 
that failure is certain, to wrest from them their secret of 
narration, to acquire their art of portrayal of character. He 
must be a man of the world, but equally well a man of the 
Academy. If, like Thucydides and Tacitus, the American 
historian chooses the history of his own country as his field 
he may infuse his patriotism into his narrative. For ho has 
a goodly heritage He will speak of the broad acres and 
their products, the splendid industrial development due to the 
^pacity and energy of the captains of industry; but he will 
like to dwell longer on the universities, and colleges, on the 
^eat numbers seeking a higher education, on the morality of 
the people, their purity of life, their domestic happiness. 
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He will never be weary of referring to Washington and Lin- 
coln, feeling that a country with such exemplars is indeed one 
to awaken envy, and he will not forget the brave souls who 
followed where they led. I like to think of the Decoration 
Day orator, speaking thirty years ago, with his mind full of 
the civil war and our Revolution, giving utterance to these 
noble words of Pericles: 

I would have you day by day fix your eyes upon the greatness of your 
country until you become filled with love of her, and when you are 
impressed by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that this empire has been 
acquired by men who knew their duty and had the courage to do it, who 
in the hour of conflict had the fear of dishonor always present to them, 
and who, if ever they failed m an enterprise, would not allow their virtues 
to be lost to their country, but freely gave their lives to her as the fairest 
offenng which they could present at her feast They received each one 
for himself a praise which grqws not old, and the noblest of all sepulchers 
For the whole earth is the sepulcher of illustrious men, not only are they 
commemorated by columns and inscnptions m their own country, but in 
foreign lands there dwells also an unviritten memorial of them, graven not 
on stone but m the hearts of men 
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REMOVAL OF OFFICIALS BY THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 

STATES 


By Oarl Russell Fish, Harvard University 


The final authority on the subject of removals from Presi- 
dential offices is the Executive Journal of the Senate This 
IS not published from yeai to year, but at longer intervak, ah 
the individuals mentioned in it disappear from public life. 
At present it has been made public through the Presidency of 
Andrew Johnson This explains the limitation of the tables 
by that date 

While this Journal is the final source for such statistics, it 
18 by no means an easy one to use, for the cases in which the 
removal is actually mentioned do not truly represent the total 
number in which the change is made by the direct authority 
of the President Many cases are ambiguously worded; the 
usage of the several Presidents varies somewhat, and in some 
the fact of removal seems to be glossed over by such phrasing. 
This led to the device of sepai’ate columns, each representing 
a different form of expression, and differing also in the degree 
of certainty with which we can assume that the vacancy, which 
the appointment was to fill, was a forced one With a brief 
explanation of each, the whole is left to the judgment and 
special purpose of the reader. 

Column 1 represents the cases where the removal is dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the Journal 

Column 2 gives the cases where the phrasing is exactly 
similar to that in column 1 , except that the word “removed” is 
omitted. It IS probable that these generally represent remov- 
als, Tench Coxe was, as we know from other sources, 
removed; ^ yet his case is thus entered 
Column 3 gives the cases of failure to reappoint at the end 
of an expired term; pmctically these are removals. 


1 American Historical Review, II, 269-261. 
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Column i gives the cases of appointments to fill the places 
of consuls whose exequaturs have been denied and officers 
who have been unable to qualify after appointment, as from 
inability to find bond, oi have become disqualified. 

Column 5 gives the cases of appointments to take the placo 
of temporary appointees These latter are, for the most part, 
men acting in the place of officers summarily dismissed for 
cause. 

Column 6 gives the cases reported in the .Journal thus; “A 
B, collector at C, commissioned during the recess ” This 
phrase covers removals often enough to justify the inclusion 
of these cases in the tables, its special significance will be 
explained as far as possible for each separate table. 

Column 7 occurs only twice, in the table for Jefferson and 
in the summary by Presidents. It contains the famous ‘ ‘ mid- 
night” appointments of Adams. 

Jefferson refused to issue the commissions, although they 
had been fuUy made out, and his appointees retained their 
places, in spite of the adverse decision in Marbury i>. Madison. 

There are some cases of removal, or practical removal, 
besides these When the entry states that the late occupant 
has resigned, the resignation may have been forced. This is 
more particularly true of the higher offices. Again, the simple 
announcement of an appointment may occasionally conceal a 
removal. These cases are, however, obviously too vague to 
warraait their inclusion here. They are mentioned merely 
to guard against a too complete acceptance of the following 
figures.. 

The sources from which the total number of offices (and 
these include only the Presidential offices in the civil service) 
are derived, are two For 1801 a list of “persons having 
office or employment under the United States,” submitted to 
Congress in 1802 by Jefferson, has been used; for the other 
data, the appropriate numbers of the Blue Book or Official 
Register, published in 1816, 1817, and thereafter biennially. 
These figures are not offered as accurate. The Register, 
especially in the earlier numbers, is not complete, is ill 
arranged, and the Presidential offices are not differentiated. 
It is impossible, therefore, to obtain a result more than approx- 
imately correct The rough estimates find their excuse in the 
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added significance they give to the more carefully prepared 
matter in the tables. 

It is perhaps safer to call special attention to the fact that 
has several times been incidentally mentioned, that the only 
offices dealt with are the Presidential; that is, those filled by 
the President with the “advice and consent” of the Senate. 
It would be impossible to find material on the whole body of 
offices, nor would the value of such statistics be very great, 
unless they were arranged with special reference to locality, 
instead of to the country as a whole. 

To the separate tables such appropriate notes as will serve 
to make the figures more intelligible are added. These gen- 
eral statements have to be given without any special author- 
ity for each. They are conclusions I have drawn from an 
immense mass of material, collected toward a thesis for the 
doctorate. I have, of course, omitted all about which there 
could be a dispute, and offer only those which, besides being 
necessary for an understanding of the tables, are most amply 
supported by my notes. 


BEMOVALS UNDER WASHINGKTON, 1789-1797 
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REMOVALS UNDER JOHN ADAMS, 1797-1801 



Removal mentioned 3 

(2) 

ii 

III 

it? 

Failure to reappoint 3 

1 Appointment vice ^ 

1 nonacting appointee 

Appointment iice 
temporary appomtee 

(6) 
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|l 

ii 

1 

1 
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7 
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5 
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" ■ 

. 

5 
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8 
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• ■ 

. 

1 

Supervisor 

1 

• 

- 

. . 
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’ “ 


Commissioner ot court . . . 

- 

1 

- 


.. 



Total 

14 

5 

2 

. 

. 


21 

MiUtary .... 

4 

2 



• 



Grand total. . 

18 

7 

2 

. 


. . 

27 

Average per year. 

* 


• 


_ 

— 
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REMOVALS UNDER JEFFERSON, 1801-1809 

It should be observed that practically aU the removals which 
raise this number above the customary were made during* 
1801, 1802, and 1803; that is, the removals for political pur 
poses were made giudually, but when they were completed 
the old method of conducting the service was resumed 



Removal mentioned 3 

Name of last occu- | 
pant, bnt not cause 3 ' 
of the vacancy 1 

(8) 

! 

Appointment vice 1 
nonacting appomtee | 

Appointment vice --j 
temporary appomtee 

Commissioned durmg ^ 
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* » 

3 1 

s 
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7 

3 

1 

*v 

1 i 
17 ; 
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1 

1 

16 

11 

18 

26 
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*1 
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1 
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1 

1 
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Minister 

Consuls, etc . 

Attorneys 

Marshals.. . 
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Surveyors 

Naval oflQcera . .. 
Supervisors . 

Commissioner of loans. 
Surveyor-general. .. 
Governor of Territory. . 
Secretanes of Territories 
Judge of orphans’ court.. 
Register of wills . . .. 

Justices of the peace.. . , 
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REMOVALS UNDER MADISON, 1809-1817 

The large number of military removals are, of course, due 
to the war of 1812. The exceptional^ large number of civil 
ojficers, larger than the number we have thirteen years later, 
is also due to the war, and represents chiefly the officers of the 
direct tax. 
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REMOVALb UNDER MONROE, 1817-1825 

It is interesting to note that Monroe made no use of the act 
of 1820, which, by setting a limit of four yeara to very many 
offices that had previously been held at the pleasure of the 
President, offered an unostentatious method of making le- 
movals. This hill was fathered by Ci-awford, was passed with 
little comment, but was afterwards strongly animadverted on 
by Monroe, Jefferson, Madison, and J. Q Adams. 


Minister 

Consuls, etc 

Attorney 

Marshal .... 

Collectors 

Surveyor 

Naval officer . . 
Collectors of direct tax . . 
Surveyor-general 
Surveyor of public lands 
Register of land office 
Receivers of public money 

Indian agents 

Bank director ... 

Total 

Military 

Qrand total 

Average per year . .. 
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REMOVALS UNDER J Q ADAMS, 1825-1829 



Removal mentioned 3 

Name of last occu- ^ 
pant, but not cause 3 
of the vacancy 

Failure to reappoint Q 

Appointment vice ^ 
nonacting appointee 

Appointment vice 
temporary apimmtee ^ 

Commissioned during ^ 
the recess S 

Total 

CJonsuls 

1 

1 
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Attorneys . 
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- - 

2 
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2 
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2 
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.. .. . 
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* 
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8 

Total 

5 

2 

4 
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11 

- 


* 

- 


11 

Grand total 

16 

2 

4 

1 



28 

Average per year 

•• 


• - 

• 

• 

. . . 

6- 


• REMOVALS UNDER JACKSON, 1829-1837 

The comment made on the table for Jefferson should be 
renewed here and applied to all tables following. That is, 
that the larger numW of removals were made early in the 
tenn, indicating that they were made with a political pur- 
pose, and not solely for the efficiency of the seiwice. 

It will be observed that the figures ordinarily given for 
removals under Jackson, where they are confined to Presi- 
dential offices, are more correct than those for most of the 
Presidents, the interest in the subject and the discussions 
to which the alleged practice of the “spoils system” led, 
having caused more careful investigation. 

The table will doubtless cause some surpnse at the moderate 
dimensions of the most famous “sweep” of the service in 
our history Several things should here be taken into consid- 
eration- Krst, that many officers in the service were in favor 
of Jackson’s election; second, that among those removed were 
many from the most important offices, men having many 
.subordinates; finally, there is a consideration that holds good 
until Johnson’s Administration — ^the “spoils system” did not 
prevail in and was not forced upon the South. This is a 
general truth, and as all such admits of many exceptions, but 
they are fewer than would be supposed Lincoln might occur 
as a more probable President to have introduced the change. 
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It will be remembered, however, that he had no opportunity. 
The civil war delivered him from the most troublesome of the 
minor problems before him. 


(3) (4) (6) 

8 , 


Mmlsters 

Secretaries of legation. . 

Consuls, etc 

Attorneys 

MarshcJs 

Collectors 

Surveyors 

Naval officers ... 
Appraisers .... 
Recorder of land titles 
Surveyors of lands 
Registers of land offices . 
Receivers of public znone^ 
Qovemors of Territories. 

Judges of Territories 

Secretanes of Territories , 

TridiiLTi ag^ts 

Treasury officials 




Bank director . . 

Special coxnmissionerB 

Total 

Military . . .. .... 

Grand total 

Average per year 

Probable num’ber of officers, 1829 
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EEMOVALS UNDER VAN BUREN, 1837-1841 

This table illustrates how completely Van Buren was a suc- 
cessor to Jackson. The number of removals is small, and 
an unusually large number were made for cause, the service 
having become exceedingly disordered under Jackson. 
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1 
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. . . 
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removals under HARRISON AND TYLER, 1841-1846* 

Hdiirisoii is combined with. Tyler because, although he died 
before he had made any great actual change in the service, 
he prepared lists of removals and appointments, many of 
which were acted upon by Tyler. It is impossible, therefore, 
to disentangle the skein of their interaction. 

The total number is somewhat increased by the fact that 
some offices were twice vacated. Tyler carried on a second 
proscription in the summer of 1845, not very extensive, but 
including some important offices. 
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REMOVALS UNDER POLK, 1845-1849 
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EEMOVALS UNDER TAYLOR, 184WDLY 9, 1860 

The internal evidence of the journal combines with the ex- 
ternal evidence to show that most of the oflScers commissioned 
during the recess were appointed to fill vacancies caused by 
removal. 
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REMOVALS UNDER FILLMORE, JULY 1850-1863 


Cliarg6s . . 

Secretary of legation . 
Consul?. . 

Attorneys . 

. . . 

Collectors . ... 

Surveyors 
Apprusers 

Supervisor of steamboats. 
General land Office . 
Surveyor-general 
Registers of land offices 
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Secretary of Territory 
Indian agents . . 
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Commissioner of Pensions 
Postmasters 
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Military and naval . 



Grand total. .. . 
Average per year. . 
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REMOVALS UNDER PIERCE, 1853-1S57 
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REMOVALS UNDER BUCHANAN, 1867-1861 

It Will be observed that this is the first true case in which 
the principle of rotation in office was carried out; that is, 
when the President acted on the theory that men should 
remain in office only four years, regardless of party. The size 
of the ‘‘sweep” wiU only be evident when it is lemembered 
that resignation played a more important part than usual. 
Many officeholders resigned to preserve their good standing 
in the Democratic pai*ty 
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Mint officials.. . 

2 

3 


1 

.. . 


• 

3 

8 

Solicitor of Court of Claims . . 

1 






1 

Postmasters 

98 

1 

64 



1 

159 

Warden of penitentiary 

Justices ot the peace . 

• 

1 

. 

. 


‘ SO 

1 

80 

Total 

197 

14 

208 

1 

1 

42 

468 

Mihtary and naval 

16 

7 

6 

- 


- 
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Grand total .. . 
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1 

42 
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Average per year . 
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EEMOVALS UNDER LINCOLN, 1861-APRIL 15, 18G6 

Here, at least in the case of the 362 officers of the internal 
revenue, the officers commissioned during the z-ecess represent 
appointments to vacancies created otherwise than by removal. 
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Ministers, etc 
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Secretaries of legations. - . 

6 

1 

. 
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. .. 
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6 

Consuls 

1S4 

8 
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1 

. . . 

7 

146 

Attorneys 

Marshals 

88 

82 
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39 

8 
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1 


.... 

43 

Collectors . . 

81 


6 


1 

. . 

2 
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Surveyors 

48 

1 

9 


1 

... 
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54 

Naval officers . . 

12 
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12 

Appraisers 

10 
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... 

10 

Inspectors of steamboats . 

8 

1 
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Commissioners of direct tax . 

1 
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... 



. . 

1 

Assessors of internal revenue 

7 


. .. . 
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. 
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Collectors of internal revenue 

5 
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... 
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Recorder of land titles , . 
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... 
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1 

Surveyors-imneral . • 

Registers of land offices . . 

5 

16 
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11 

53 

Receivers of public moneys .. 1 
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6 
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• 
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54 

5 

Judges of Territones 

Secretaries of Temtones . . . 

12 

6 

• 

’ 


1 

1 
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13 

6 

1 

Commissioner of Pensions .. . 
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1 

Indian agents 

25 

2 

’ 4 


1 
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75 

Treasu^ officials 

Mint officials 

2 

8 

• 

1 

• 
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8 

Solicitors for Court of Claims.. 
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2 

Postmaster-General 
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Postmasters 
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10 

8 


4 


. ... 
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CommlssioneT of bmldings. . 

. 
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Special commissioners 
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2 

Secretaries to the President. . 

• • « 

. 





‘" 2 ’ 

2 

Warden of penitentiary . . 
Justices of the peace . 

• 

*• 

.. 

- 


-• 

I 

14 

1 

11 
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25 

46 

11 
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1,457 

Military and naval 
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5 




- - 
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Grand total 

1,089 

30 
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REMOVALS UNDER JOHNSON, APRIL 15,1865-1869 

The I'emovals by Johnson are not an instance of rotation 
in office ^ This idea had so impregnated the minds of the poli- 
ticians that it had been generally expected that Lincoln would 
make a thorough change after his second inaugumtion He 
decided against it, and Johnson attempted nothing of the kind 
until after his disagreement with Congress 
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Ministers, etc 

7 
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10 
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2 

Consuls. 

36 

3 
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Attorneys 

11 

1 

5 




17 

Marshals 

13 

7 
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Collectors 

24 

6 

b 

3 

0 


41 

Surveyors 

12 

6 

4 

2 


‘2 

26 

Naval officers 

4 
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7 

Appraisers .. 

4 






4 

Inspectors of steamboats 
Commissioners ot internal re^ - 

4 

1 
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1 
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Assessors of internal revenue 

80 

7 

82 

1 


4 

124 

Collectors of internal revenue 

80 

1 

26 

1 


21 

128 

General Land Office. 

. 


1 



2 

3 

Rurvevora-general . 

Registers of land offices 


1 
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4 

8 
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1 

6 

Receivers ot mblic moneys 
Governors of Temtones 

2 

8 

1 

(> 

1 

- 


4 

13 

4 

Judges of Temtones 

■> 


3 




8 

Secretanes of Territories 

J 
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t 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
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1 

1 

Indian agents, etc . 
Commisaoner of Education 

1 

4 

5 



27 
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Commissioner of Agriculture. 

1 



. 



1 

Secretary of War 
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, 



1 

1 

Treas\irv officials 

3 

1 
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6 

Mint officials 

3 
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Pension agents 

1 

3 

1 
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Postmasters 

149 

150 

46 

14 
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Commissioners ot police 
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Wardens of penitentiary 

1 
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Member of levy court . 


i 
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71 
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Military and naval 
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SUMMARY BY PRESIDENTS 

These figures are for civil oflScers only, the military and 
naval removals having been left out of a(‘(‘(mnt 
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"Washington . . 

John Adams 

13 

14 

4 

5 
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2 
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17 

21 


Jefferson .... 

48 

yj 

S 

, 

. 

40 
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483 

Madison 

4 
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2 

1 

. 



27 

824 

Monroe . 

J Q Adams 

Jackson 

17 

5 
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10 

2 

26 

‘ 4 
58 
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9 

5 



27 

12 
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‘610 

Van Buren 

26 

17 

30 

6 

1 



80 
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Hamson and Tyler 

375 

35 

60 

5 

3 

, 

, 
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1 8'12 1 

• 

Polk 

225 

3 
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6 
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Taylor. . . 

Fillmore .... 

44 

17 


8 
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. .. 
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45 

5 

18 
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Pierce 
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75 

38 

12 

. 

22 
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Buchanan 
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14 
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1 

1 

12 

,, 
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Lincoln 
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25 

40 

11 
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71 

, 
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25 

10 

• 
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SecTetaiy of State . . 
Ministers, etc 
Secretaries of legations 

Consuls, etc 

Attorneys ... 

Marsbals . . . . 

Solicitors for Court of 

Claims 

Collectors 

Surveyors 

Naval officers .. . 
Appraisers . . . 
Inspectors of steamboats 
Supervisors ... . , 
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SUMMARY OF OFFICJ!:S-Continued 
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17 
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27 

27 

12 
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80 
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88 
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Military and naval 

6 

1 ^ 

15 

89 

41 

11 

27 

19 

19 

24 

11 

14 

87 

28 
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131, 600 

Grand total . 

"5 
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116 

"68 
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99 

1 

477 

1 

366 

556 

102 


486 

1,639 

1,0346,274 


It Will be observed that the significant elevation is that at 
the line marking the termination of each Administration. 
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LEGAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE IN AMERICA 


By Frank Hayden Miller 


INTRODUCTION. 

This paper aims to give a brief history of the legal qualifi- 
cations for oflSice in the American colonies and States, to show 
what the general development has been, and to offer some 
explanations of this development. No attempt is made to 
treat of the civil-service regulations oi of requirements foi 
local officers, except in so far as they affect State or Federal 
officers The sources used are the colonial records, statutes, 
and revisions, the State constitutions, statutes, journals, and 
debates of the constitutional conventions, pamphlets, and 
letters 

The suffrage question has only been treated where the con 
nection with office holding was so close as to demand it 

Three general periods have been selected — ^the colonial, the 
Revolutionary, and the Federal Within these periods the sub- 
ject has been treated topically 

Two tables have been inserted in the text, one giving quali- 
fications of all kinds in the colonies, the other stating the 
religious and property qualifications in the constitutions, with 
the dates when they have been omitted in revisions or abol- 
ished by^ amendments. 

The colonial table is not exhaustive. It is simply an attempt 
to present graphically the chief data upon which the colonial 
chapter of the paper has been based. I have only used the 
Harvard and Boston libraries on the colonial period and have 
inserted no provision in the table which I was unable to verify 
in the documents 

In the second table I have included all States which had a 
property qualification beyond the payment of a tax, and all 
those which have provided any religious test In Connecticut 
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and Rhode Island, statutes on the subject are given foi the 
period previous to the formation of their constitutions. 

CHAPTER I 
Thb Colonial Period 

I. INTRODUCTION 

i 

Two forces were actively at work in the legal development 
of the American colonies; the English precedents on the one 
hand, the local conditions on the other Nearly all of the 
legislation can be traced, either to English influence— opera- 
ting directly or indirectly through the conservative tendency 
of Englishmen to reproduce English institutions — or to the 
necessity of meeting new conditions. The colonists wei*e 
practical and conservative; they preferred to meet particular 
cases resulting from varying conditions, rather than to pro- 
vide by a detailed code, for all probable contingencies. The 
condition of the countrj^ as well as the previous training of 
the settlers, favored this method. A primitive community 
needs few laws, and this would be especially true in regard to 
voting and offlceholding. Where the political unit foi*mod 
one social and economic unit, as was the case in the New 
England colonies at the time of their settlement, where each 
man was likely to know every oilier man in the colony, legal 
regulations in regard to suffrage and oflGiceholding were not 
as necessary as they are in modern states. Furthermore, 
voting and officeholding were rather burdens thrust upon the 
citizen than privileges granted him. In most of the colonies 
service was compulsory, the pay of magistrates was small and 
the responsibility large. Hence laws were needed, rather to 
compel men to serve than to prevent improper persons from 
being chosen. The reason given, where a law was passed in 
New Jersey to allow Quakers to hold office, was that the 
burden of officeholding was too great for the remaining 
inhabitants.^ The House of Burgesses in Virginia fined mem- 
bers for resigning;* and in Maryland, where one Weston 
pleaded that he was not a freeman, the assembly, disregarding 
his plea, compelled him to serve.® 

Inasmuch, then, as the English precedents, British conserv- 
atism, and the colonial conditions all worked against elabo- 


iTrott’a Laws, 249 


sHeniiig,I,540 


• Maryland Awhives, 1, 169 
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rate provisions in regard to officeholding, we will not be 
surprised to find few regulations on the matter in early colo- 
nial times In the colonial assemblies, too, a much greater 
power than at present was exercised in deciding upon the fit- 
ness of their members. In Plymouth it was expressly pro- 
vided that if a deputy was found “unfit or troublesome,” he 
could be sent back and a new election ordered The Virginia 
Burgesses refused to receive a member elect because he was 
“notoriously of a scandalous character;” and rejected another 
on the ground that it was conti’ary to precedent that a clerk 
should act as a Burgess Thus the tendency was to decide 
upon the fitness of a member after election, rather than to 
specify legal qualifications for candidates. 

This chapter will treat of- Citizenship, property, religious 
and residence qualifications, prohibitions against plurality of 
office and reeligibility It is not designed to treat the suf- 
frage exhaustively; but the similarity, frequently amounting 
to identity of the requirements for electoi-s and those for 
officeholders, necessitates a discussion of the one in a treat- 
ment of the other. While, in the latter part of the period, 
the qualifications for the suffrage and office diverge, it is inter- 
esting to compare the provisions Where no enactments are 
found in regard to the qualifications for office, those for the 
suffrage have been given on the supposition that one who had 
not been admitted to the franchise would probably not have 
been considered qualified for office Indeed there is a judicial 
decision to the effect that, in want of any statutory regula- 
tion, only voters could hold office ^ While this decision was 
made in this century, it was based on the common law, and 
the reasonmg would apply equally well to the colonial period. 

n CITIZENSHIP 

There were three stages of political rights in the colonies. 
First, the local franchise, or the right to vote in town meeting 
and to hold local offices, second, the full right of suffrage; 
third, full political rights, including officeholding. The dis- 
tinction between the first and second stages occurs only in 
New England where there was a high degiee of local self- 
government. Connecticut was the first colony to make this 


^ State V Sxmth, in 14 Wis 497. 
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distinction, which is closely connected with the New England 
method of the admission of freemen. There were two stages 
in this process of obtaining a “freedom;” first the candidate 
was to be admitted by the town, regularly assembled in town 
meeting,* then he was “propounded” at a meeting of the 
general court, or legislative body of the colony. After his 
admission by the town he became an whabitant of the town; 
but only when the general court had accepted him did he 
obtain the full rights of citizenship indicated under the title 
“freeman of the colony” or “corporation.”* An inhabitant 
of the town was permitted to vote in town matters, but only 
a freemen of the colony could vote for colonial officers, or 
hold oflSce. 

The provisions in regard to voting for deputies arc inter- 
esting as indicating the point of view of the colonist in regard 
to the dividing line between local and colonial officers. At 
first inhabitants were allowed to vote for deputies, while only 
freemen were permitted to choose magistrates.* In 1663, 
however, the voters for deputies were required to be free- 
men.* The New Haven act permitting the Milford burgesses 
who were not church members to vote for town officers and 
for deputies, while thej" were forbidden to vote for magis- 
trates, indicates the same opinion that the deputy was a local 
rather than a colonial officer * 

Plymouth made a distinction between inhabitants and free- 
men similar to that in Connecticut. The process of admission 
to the freedom was practically the same First, a vote in the 
town meeting, then approval by the general court There 
was one point of rather important variation, however. While 
in Connecticut all who had been admitted as iflilwJlyitot/nts could 
vote in town meeting on the admission of inhabitants, on the 
other hand, in Plymouth, only freemm could vote on the 
question of admission * That this was not an unimportant 
difference is shown by the fact that the general court stated, 
in the preamble to one of their acts on the subject, that there 
were many more voting inhcMtants than freemen in each 
town.* Here, as in Connecticut, only freemen were allowed 
to vote for magistrates and assistants, while inhabitants were 


>Coim Col Eec , I 98 
»Col Eeo, 1,290 
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* New Haven Col Roc , 1, UO 
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allowed to vote for deputies. After admission by the town 
the inhabitant was required to take the oath of fidelity before 
he was allowed to vote.^ 

In Massachusetts, also, admission by both the town and 
colony was required for obtaining the privileges of a freeman. 
Here, too, some local political privileges were granted to 
nonfreemen — voting on local matters and holding town office. 
Even this limited suffrage was carefully guarded, and only 
those who had been admitted by the freemen of the town, 
were 24 years of age, and had taken an oath were allowed 
the privileges It was provided, furthermore, that a majority 
of the selectmen should be freemen.® It is clear that even in 
local matters the freemen would still retain control. 

Freemen were probably admitted in Rhode Island in the 
same manner as in the other colonies of New England, but 
the matter is very obscure Apparently, there was a higher 
degree of local control than in the colonies already considered. 
An act in 1662 requiring the consent of the whole colony for 
the naturalization of foreigners seems to indicate that the 
towns had the right to admit those who were not foreigners 
without any further action by the colony ® After the free- 
hold qualification was adopted, lists of fieemen had to be cer- 
tified by the towns to the general court, but nothing is said 
in regard to any further action in regaid to their admission. 
The provision was evidently for the purpose of deciding on 
the qualifications of their own members and enforcing the law 
in regard to the possession of a freehold. There was appar- 
ently an attempt to adopt the double system of admission in 
the eighteenth century, as is shown by the following act. 

Whereas there was an act passed at the last session of this assembly 
prohibiting freemen of any town to choose or vote for deputies unless they 
were free of the colony, which bemg found mconvement, it is repealed * 

This is the only indication I find of a distinction in Rhode 
Island between a freeman of the colony and a freeman of a 
town, and I am inclined to think that such a distinction existed 
only during the brief period between the enactment of the law 
cited in the preamble of the act quoted and its repeal. 


iCol Rec,IX,81 

s Massacliusetts Col Eec , II, 197 (1647) 
8 Rhode Island Col Rec ,1,246 (1662) 
*Col Rec , IV, 888 
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Theie was evidently nothing in the colonies outside of New 
England corresponding to the admission of freemen by the 
towns. The suffrage was controlled by general laws, either 
incorporated into the charter, as in Pennsylvania, or passed 
by a colonial assembly. Hence, it follows naturally that no 
distinction is made between suffrage on local matters and the 
right to vote for colonial officers. 

One phase of citizenship remains to be considered, namely, 
the naturalization of foreigners. In the acts regulating the 
admission of freemen in New England, aliens are seldom men- 
tioned. The provision already mentioned in Ehode Island is 
the only one I find in any New England enactment indicating 
that aliens could be naturalized. An act of New Hampshire 
required that freemen should be Englishmen ‘ and a Massa- 
chusetts act has the same provision * Probably there were 
not foreigners enough in New England to call for legislation 
on the subject of naturalization In the Middle and Southern 
colonies there was more immigration from non-British coun- 
tries, and the subject of naturalization received the attention 
of the colonial legislatures. The process of naturalization 
adopted varied in the different colonies. Pennsylvania natu- 
ralized each person by a vote of the legislature.* Usually a 
large number were admitted by one act of the assembly, but 
each person was named. In New York there was an act in 
1715 naturalizing all who had been in the province a certain 
length of time, and providing further for the naturalization 
of all Protestants * There is nothing in the language of the 
act to indicate that it should not operate prospectively for the 
benefit of those coming into the colon^^ after its enactment. 
It was evidently not so construed, however, as the governor 
in 1776 vetoed a naturalization bill and mentioned the fact 
with regret in his report to the lords of trade, alleging his 
instructions.' He said that the refusal of His Majesty to con- 
sent to a naturalization law worked to the disadvantage of the 
royal colonies, as foreigners were thus driven to the charter 
colonies, where they were encouraged. 

In Delaware the assembly enacted that the governor might 

1 New Hampshire Proy Pap I, 896 (1680) 
sMaasachusetts Col Hec , IV, Part II, 118 (1666) 

* Laws, Code of 1742, 470 There are many such examples in this revision 
^TrottsLaws, 275 

*New York Col Rec. VIII, 664 I am unable to find the instructions 
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grant instruments of naturalization/ and in a later act* referred 
to aliens naturalized in England, Pennsylvania, or Delaware, 
apparently not recognizing the naturalization in the other 
colonies. I find no other act recognizing natui'alization in 
another colony. South Carolina passed an act in 1697 natural- 
izing all foreigners who should take the oath of allegiance. 
They were “to have, use, and enjoy all the rights, privileges, 
powers, and immunities,” the same as those of English parents.* 
An act in 1704, however, provided that this act of 1697 should 
not he so construed as to allow naturalized aliens to hold office, 
although they were permitted to vote. * This act of 1697 would 
seem to naturalize only those who were in the colony at the 
time, as it read, “All aliens * * * now inhabitants of 
South Carohna.” Yet there seems to be no later act upon the 
subject. 

It is apparent that the question of the political privileges of 
aliens was very inadequately dealt with by the colonial assem- 
blies. It is not probable, however, that they were disfranchised 
in colonies where no acts on the subject are to be found. The 
assemblies legislated as little as possible, and were inclined 
rather to meet abuses when they occurred than to provide for 
all probable emergencies. Hence it is very likely that unob- 
jectionable foreigners may have been allowed to vote where 
there was no legislation on the matter. 

PROPBBTY QUALIFICATIONS 

No property qualifications appear to have been required 
until the second half of the seventeenth century. In 1659 
Connecticut required that a freeman should possess £Z0 
“proper personal estate” or should have borne an office m 
the commonwealth.* This was reduced to £20 in 1862.* 
Virginia adopted a property qualification for the suffrage in 
1655, but repealed the act the following year, because it was 
“hard and unagreeable that any persons should pay taxes 
and have no votes.”* A freehold qualification for suffrage 
was adopted in 1670,* and for the Burgesses in 1705.’ In 
a preamble to the act of 1670 it is stated that the elections 


1 Delaware Laws, 62 (1700 ) 

« Ibid, 1, 889 

a Ibid, 148 (1784) 

8 Hening’s Statutes, I, ^12 

* Cooper’s Statutes, II, 131 

7 Ibid., II, 286 

4 Ibid, 11, 232 

«Ibld ,111,244. 

6 Connecticut Col, Rec , 1, 831 
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had become tumultuous, owing to the voting of unworthy 
persons The colonies settled after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century had property qualifications from the start, and 
from 1691 on every colony provided some property require- 
ment for suffrage and usually, also, for oflSce. These pro- 
visions continued to exist in all of the colonies until the 
Revolution 

In most cases the amount required for suffrage and ofiice 
was the same, the most common provision being the forty- 
shilling freehold. Rhode Island, starting with the forty-shil- 
ling freehold, increased it by successive enactments to £400 
in 1746.* The reason given in one of the acts was that the 
“admission of necessitous persons” had given rise to bribery 
in the elections. The variations may have been due, however, 
to the fluctuations in the value of paper money 

Only three of the colonies made a marked difference in the 
amounts required for suffrage and ofBce. South Carolina 
and New Jersey required £1,000 for members of the assem- 
bly; New Hampshire required £300. 

A freehold was usually required Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Virginia specified the number of acres of land in other 
cases the value in money of the freehold was determined. In 
South Carolina land and slaves or an equivalent in personal 
property was demanded 

The location of the property was usually specified, the 
earlier statutes providing merely that the property should be 
in the colony. Later on, however, there was a tendency to 
require that deputies to the assembly should possess a free- 
hold in the district represented. In New Jersey the deputy 
was to own property in the division — East or West Jersey-^ 
from which he was elected. 

South Carolina had the most complicated provision. If a 
resident of the parish, the deputy might have real estate 
in the parish or property anywhere in the colony, but if a 
nonresident of the parish he must have the freehold in the 
parish and ten slaves in addition to the requirement for a 
resident: in short, he must either reside or have property in 
the parish which he represented. Where the property quali- 
fication was the same for voters and deputies, the latter must 


1 Revision of 1762, p 13 
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necessarily have had property in the district in order to be 
qualified as a voter 

Thus in Connecticut the deputy was to be a freeman; the 
freemen were to elect deputies from their own number and 
the freemen were required to own a certain amount of prop- 
erty in the town. Hence, although it was not directly so 
provided by statute, ownership of property in the town rep- 
resented was required. Most of the colonies required it by 
statute. New Hampshire, on the other hand, provided that 
the property might be anywhere in the colony.^ 

In general, then, the colonies had at first a simple freehold 
qualification for office and suffrage; later, the amount of the 
freehold was specified and the location of it within a district 
was fLxed. The freehold of to the value of £40 or yielding 
an income of 40 shillings per annum, became quite common 
for both suffr?ige and office late in the seventeenth century, 
although it appeared much earlier in Rhode Island. 

What has been said so far applies chiefly to deputies in the 
assemblies, and these were frequently the only officers whose 
qualifications were fixed by statute. There were, however, a 
number of provisions requiring property of other officers. 
In Massachusetts a freehold was required of assessors vary- 
ing in amount according to the size of the town for which 
they were chosen * The amount required varied from £60 to 
£500. Pennsylvania provided that coroners, sheriffs, and 
assessors should have the same quahfications as assembly- 
men. The instructions to the governor of New Jersey stated 
that judges, sheriffs, and councilors should be men of good 
estates ® Some of the colonies required that the property 
should have been held a certain length of time before the 
election 

There is abundant evidence that the freehold qualification 
caused a good deal of trouble to election inspectors: there 
were numerous regulations in regard to the transmission of 
certificates to the assemblies, there were acts fining inspec- 
tors for allowing those to vote who were improperly admitted 
or not qualified Many of the colonies provided oaths which 
must be taken by the elector oi candidate saying that their 


1 Revision of 1771, p 166 

2 Province Laws, 1, 107 

8 Instructions to Governor Bernard in New Jersey Archives, IX, 43 
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property had not been fraudulently conveyed to them for the 
purpose of enfranchising them. There were laws respect- 
ing mortgagors in and out of possession. Some statutes 
provided that the estate must bo clear of debt, and oaths wore 
provided to this purpose. Acts were frequently passed ex- 
plaining previous acts and determining how the qualitication 
should be computed: in short, the provisions gave endless 
annovance to the town and colonial authorities. Up to the 
time of the Revolution, however, no property qualitication 
had been abolished, and the tendency was rather to increase 
than to diminiab the amount required. 

ABBICBNCB 

Most of the colonies required a deputy to bo a resident of 
the district which he represented. Massachusetts, in 1644, 
allowed them to reside in any part of the province,' but by 
the charter of 1691 residence in the town represented was 
necessary. The provision mentioned above, requiring a free- 
hold in the district represented, would tend to fix their resi- 
dence there. South Carolina required residence in the parish, 
or residence in the county with a freehold in the parish. 

A number of colonies required a year’s residence in the 
province before one could be elected to office. In Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware a period of two years was necessary. In 
Massachusetts and Connecticut a person acquired a domicile 
in a year, but might be admitted to political privileges sooner. 
The length of the residence within the district was not usually 
fixed by statute. New Jersey, however, provided a year’s 
residence in the county, city, or town as a prerequisite for 
voting.* The tendency to allow localities to be governed by 
officers chosen among themselves was carried to an extreme 
in New York. Here the sheriffs, who were chosen by the 
governor, were to be appointed from each riding of a county 
in turn. 

On the whole, not much stress seems to have been laid on 
residence qualifications* the property qualification served 
the same purple; that is, to require that the freemen should 
be identified with the interests of the province. In a number 
of colonies nonresidents could vote Both Virginia and New 

'MaBsaohuBOtts Col Rep ,11,88 ~ 

*Allinsoii»s Laws ot New Jorsoy,oh.llC (1726) 
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Hampshire had provisions that a person could vote in a county 
where he had property, although not a resident. The elector’s 
oath, however, prevented anyone from voting twice in the 
same election. 

REIIGlOnS TESTS. 

There were four stages of religious toleration in the colo- 
nies. (1) The absolute prohibition of nonconforming relig- 
ions; (2) permission to remain in the colony and enjoy property 
rights, (3) an admission to the suffrage and to some minor 
offices; (4) equal political rights, including colonial offices. As 
long as a colony was in the first stage there would be no legis- 
lation in regard to voting and officeholding by those of the 
proscribed religion. Hence we seldom find a law in the 
seventeenth century excluding Quakers from the suffrage or 
office, as they were not supposed to be allowed to settle in the 
colony at all. Their refusal also to take the oaths disqualified 
them. 

Toleration was only a question of degree in the colonies: 
no colony ever allowed all persons to hold office without 
regard to religious belief, some excluded all who did not 
belong to a particular church; others made Christianity the 
basis of the religious qualification; a third class — and this 
became quite general after the accession of William and 
Mary — allowed full rights to all Protestants. 

Massachusetts Bay and New Haven expressly prohibited 
the admission of freemen who were not church members. The 
former required membership in a church of the colony,^ the 
latter, membership in some of the approved churches of New 
England.* When Milford applied for admission to the New 
Haven colony, the petition states that the town, hitherto in- 
dependent, has admitted six persons as free burgesses who are 
not church members; they request that these persons may 
be allowed to vote in town matters and for deputies to the 
general court; they pledge themselves not to elect these per- 
sons as deputies or allow them to vote for magistrates; they 
also promise not to admit any more burgesses who are not 
church members. The general court acceded to this request.® 
With this exception, only church members were allowed to 

1 Massachusetts Clol Rec , 1, 87 
s New Haven Col Rec , 1, 15, 112. 

«Ibid ,1,110 
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vote, even in town matters, in New Haven as long as the 
colony had a separate organization 

In the Massachusetts Bay colony the law was passed in 1631 
and continued in existence until 1665, when it was modified 
at the request of the King In his letter to tho colony he 
demanded that the law be so modified that all freeholders of 
competent estates be allowed to become freemen. 'He used 
the expression “orthodox in religion (though differing in their 
judgment in regaid to church government).” Tho commis- 
sioners who brought this letter demanded that the law bo so 
changed as to include members of the Church of England. 
The general court thereupon passed a law providing that those 
not church members might be proposed for admission as free- 
men, upon presentation of a certificate of their orthodoxy 
from the minister of the place of which they were inhabitants, 
and a certificate from the selectmen that they paid 10 shil- 
lings to a single rate. ‘ Church members wore required merely 
to be householders. 

It would probably have been somewhat difficult for one who 
was not a member of a church to satisfy tho clergyman of his 
orthodoxy, and we can well understand why the commissioner 
should say that the King would feel himself deluded i-ather 
than satisfied by such a law. His objections wore liased, how- 
ever, on the discrimination in the property qualification. Ho 
said that not three church members in a hundred paid 10 
shillings to a single rate; hence the apparent concession was 
worthless.® In spite of this remonstrance, this law seems to 
have been retained until 1691. 

Neither Plymouth nor Connecticut required church mem- 
bership for freemen, but it is doubtful whether pei-sons who 
were not church members would have been admitted by the 
towns. That discrimination was made on account of religion 
in Connecticut, is evident from the fact that Charles II made 
the same request to Connecticut as to Massachusetts, namely, 
that persons of competent estates, though differing in religion, 
should be admitted as freemen. Tho general coui-t replied 
that this was in accord with their orders.® The only statute 
on the subject in Connecticut was that the governor should 
belong to an approved congregation. 

1 MaaaachTisettB Col Roo , IV * 118 

*Ibid ,206 

® Connecticut Col Rec., I, 489 
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Pennsylvania required of all officeholders merely belief in 
Jesus Christ. Virginia disqualified Popish recusants fiom 
office. A later revision states that Bhode Island disqualified 
Catholics in 1663 The correctness of this statement has been 
disputed, and it seems doubtful whether any such law was 
actually made ‘ 

During the seventeenth century, or at least until 1690, the 
regulations against the Catholics were rare; in only two 
cases do I find them specifically disquabfied, and in one of 
these the authority is doubtful. The chief object of persecu- 
tion in this period was the Quaker: where he was allowed 
to remain in the colony at all he was given no political rights, 
except m Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 

The next period, from 1691 to the Revolution, was charac- 
terized by the admission of all Protestants except Quakers to 
complete political rights and the amelioration of the laws 
against the Quakers. In all of the colonies they were allowed 
to settle and hold property, and in a number of them they 
acquired some political rights. In most of the colonies they 
were not specifically excluded from officeholding, but the 
oaths required prevented their acting. These oaths were not 
framed, however, in order to exclude them: their refusal to 
take any oath was the cause of their disqualification. 

In New Jersey they were allowed to affiim, the reason given 
being that their number was so large that the burden of office- 
holdmg and service on Junes had become too heavy for the 
inhabitants.* In New Ehimpshire the same regulation was 
made, owing to the need of Quakers as witnesses.’ In Mas- 
sachusetts* and in North Carolina’ they were allowed to vote, 
but were not permitted to hold office. V irginia allowed elect- 
ors to affiim, if Quakers, but made no such provision in 
regard to officeholders.* Maryland went a step further and 
permitted officeholders also to affirm if they had scniples 
against taking an oath.'' Hence at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution Quakers were allowed to vote in most of the colonies 
and to hold office in several of them. 

The exclusion of Catholics from office in England by an act 

a This provision was adopted, however, in the revision of 1746, p 4 In regard to this 
law see Rider in R I Histoncal Tractb, 2d Senes, I (Providence, 1889 ) 

STrott’s Laws, p 249 ®Ibid , p 848 * Massachusetts Baj Res , IV, 180 

6Trott’sLaws,p 102-108 oHenmg’s Statutes ^Trott’s Laws, p 187 
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of 1689 had considerable influence in the colonies * The com- 
missioners of trade and plantations instructed the govern- 
ors in the royal colonies to administer the oaths prescribed 
by that act to councilors and other officei-s appointed by 
them. Early in the eighteenth century most of the colonial 
legislatures required the same oaths of their membem 
In New York and New Hampshire the oaths which would 
have excluded Catholics were administered to all males over 
16 years of age. The governor’s commission had given him 
power to administer the oaths to “such persons as he saw 
fit.” There are other indications that the home government 
brought some pressure to bear on the colonies for the admin- 
istering of these oaths. The test had been enacted in 1673, 
but was never applied in the colonies until after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. In some of the colonies, even after the oaths 
were taken by members of the assembly, they are spoken of 
simply as the oaths required by Parliament and no act of the 
assembly is mentioned. In New Hampshire upon the meeting 
of an assembly the oaths were administered to members by 
order of the governor.* 

The only colony m which I find no oath required which 
would have disqualified Catholics, is Rhode Island. The oaths 
required of ofEicers and freemen, many of which are to be 
found in the Colonial Records and revisions of the laws, 
simply required allegiance. A law was passed in 1766 giving 
assistants and judges power to swear all suspected persons: 
an oath of allegiance to the King was required and one 
abjuring the Pretender. Those refusing to take these oaths 
were to be known as “Popish recusant convicts;”* but the 
test and transubstantiation oaths were not mentioned, although 
the enactment was clearly directed against disloyal Catholics. 
As early as 1679 an oath was administered to the inhabitants 
of a town, denying the power of the Pope to depose the King, 
but the clause which in the other colonies usually accompa- 
nied this oath, denying the ecclesiastical power of the Pope 
over British subjects, was omitted.* 

South Carolina, during a short period, required member- 

> There weteeeyeial later statutes on the Bal3}eot 8W AlI.,o 2, 7 W.I 11.0 M. IQeo I 
Stat 2, e 18. 12Geo n, c 18, 22 060 II, c «. 

*New Hampshire Prov Papers, VI, 128 
•EevWon 011767, p 6 
«CoL Eeo , in, 88 
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ship in the Church of England for members of the assembly. 
As a reason for this enactment the law states that the admis- 
sion of persons differing in religion ^‘hath often caused great 
contentions and animosities . . . and all members of 

Parliament are obliged to conform to the Church of England. ” ^ 
There were laws in South Carolina and Virginia disqualifying 
those who publicly denied the Trinity New York held that 
Jews were not qualified to vote or hold oflSce. this was the 
decision of a contested election * I find no statute, however, 
in which Jews are mentioned by name as disqualified; but 
the oaths for freemen and officers would, in many cases, have 
excluded them. 

MORAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

There were provisions in nearly all the colonies in regard 
to the moral character of freemen and officeholders. In 
Connecticut a person was required to have a certificate from 
the selectmen of his town that he was of an “honest, peaceable, 
and civil conversation” before he would be considered for 
admission as a freeman.® The selectmen were liable to a fine 
for certifying persons not properly qualified There were 
similar provisions in the other New England colonies. 

The right possessed by all of the assemblies to decide upon 
the qualifications of their own members was used very freely 
to exclude those whom they thought unfit. The Plymouth 
assembly provided by law that the House might refuse to 
admit any deputies who should prove “insufficient or trouble- 
some.”^ There were laws disqualifying those convicted of 
scandalous offenses, bribery, and blasphemy. The person so 
disqualified could, in some cases, be restored by the civil courts. 
Sometimes, especially in the case of bribery, the disqualifica- 
tion was for a limited period only. 

PLURALITY OF OFFICES AND RBBLIGIBILITY. 

Provisions fixing the incompatibility of certain offices occur 
in most of the colonies. The Pennsylvania charter of 1682 
provided that a person should hold only one public office at 
a time. No other colony established so complete an incom- 

1 Cooper’s Statutes, II, 282 
sNew York, Col Doc , VI, 56, note 

8 Co necticut Col Eee , I, 389 Ma ly such legulations were made 
* Plymouth Col Bee , IX, 31 
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patibility between different offices. Most of them niraply 
specified cei-tain offices which weie not to 1)0 hold simultane- 
ously. Sheriff. s were usually excluded from tlie assembly, 
sometimes for a period after they had («‘asod to hold offii'o. 
Attorneys and clerks of courts were also froiiuontly barred. 
Virginia and New Jersey had the parliamentary provision 
that persons accepting salaried places must stand for roelee- 
tion in order to hold their seats in the assembly. In Virginia 
and Maryland, inspectors of tobacco wore disqualified,* and 
in Massachusetts, purchasers and collectors of the excise.* 
The laws in regard to the former are muuerous; one for 
bids them to be present at elections. It was the.ir duty to 
issue certificates to individuals based on the valuation of their 
tobacco stored in public warehouses; these certificates circu- 
lated as money. It was evidently felt that their jiower of 
fixing the value of every man’s personal projicrty would give 
them undue influence in the election. The purchasers of 
excise in Massachusetts had the right to compound with a 
tavern keeper for a year’s excise. In the case of sheriffs, 
inspectors, and purchasers of excise, the disqualification was 
probably due to a fear of the influence of those officers on the 
elections. This is evident from the provision in the case of 
sheriffs and inspectoi-s that they should not bo eligible for two 
years after the close of their term. There wei’e other pro- 
visions which were due simply to the incompatibility of the 
two offices. Sheriffs, for example, could not also act as clerks, 
or attorneys. There seems to have been no incompatibility 
between town and colonial office. Maryland excluded ordinary 
keepers, probably on the ground that tiieir business made them 
unfit for the assembly.* 

Provisions limiting reeligibility were rare. There are some 
such regulations in regard to sheriffs, and in Connecticut the 
governor was ineligible to reelection for the sucxseeding year. 

COLOR AND 8BZ 

Negroes, Indians, and mulattoes were disqualified for voting 
and office holding in three colonies.* 

Maryland and Betting’s Statutea dontain nuineroua piDvlfdona on the 

subject 

^Maesachusetts Bay Res , 11^921 

»Bacon’s Laws, 1716, oh 11 , 5 

< South Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia 
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In Maryland a woman claimed the right to vote in one of 
the early assemblies, but her demand was refused by that body; 
she then protested against any action taken by the assembly. 

SUMMABY 

The colonial period falls roughly into two divisions: The 
first, from the beginning until 1691; the second from 1691 to 
the Revolution. The first period was characterized by the 
scarcity of general laws upon the subject and by the identity 
of the qualifications for suffrage and oflice. Objectionable 
persons were rejected by the assemblies or in New England 
by the towns. Quakers were usually disqualified by the oaths 
required of electors and officers. The second period was 
characterized by the control of the home government This 
is seen especially in the 40-shilling freehold for the suffrage, 
the exclusion of Catholics from office by the oaths, and the 
gradual admission of Quakers to the privileges of the suffrage 
and office There was also a tendency to differentiate the 
qualifications for suffrage and office, a number of the colonies 
requiring more property for members of the assembly than 
for voters. 

CHAPTER II 
The Revoltjtionaby Period 

I THE EARLY CONSTITUTIONS 

In the first constitutions, adopted between 17T6 and 1790, 
qualifications for State officers were usually specified in con- 
siderable detail. Some of the provisions were the same as 
had existed in the colonies, a strong tendency being evident 
to follow closely the colonial precedents. A new class of 
officers, however, had to be provided for — Senators and Dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress. The governors and 
executive councils, also, whose qualifications in most of the 
colonies had not been subject to regulation by the assemblies, 
were now under the control of the States. 

The provisions for these officers are found partly in imita- 
tion of the provisions in the colonial statutes, partly in 
accordance with the political theory prevalent at the time. 
The property, religious, and residence qualifications follow 
the colonial precedents The restrictions on reeligibility and 
the holding of two offices at one time are chiefly the result of 
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doctrinaire considerations. In Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
where the influence of the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence was particularly strong, the religious tests were 
greatly modified, and in the latter the property qualification 
was abolished. 

A comparison of the constitutional provisions with those ex- 
isting at the outbreak of the Revolution in the colonies will 
illusti'ate the working of the t^^o tendencies, that is, the con- 
servative and the doctrinaire 

First. The religious qualifications were much the same, but 
the tendency is toward greater freedom. Seven of the States 
disqualified Catholics, and all except New York required some 
religious test. 

Secondly. Property qualifications were retained except in 
Pennsylvania, and were extended to officers who had not been 
under the control of the colonial legislatures. The tendency 
was to increase rather than to diminish the amount required. 
An inspection of the tables will illustrate these points. 

Thirdly Residence qualifications were retained and in- 
creased. 

Fourthly. Provisions fimiting reeligibility, especially for 
executive officers, became quite general. In Pennsylvania 
this restriction was even extended to members of the legisla- 
ture. 

Fifthly Clergymen were excluded from office in many 
States, an entirely new provision. 

Sixthly. There was a tendency to differentiate qualifications 
for suffrage and office. The provisions in regard to suffrage 
usually remained the same, often not being specified in the 
constitutions. 

II. DEBATBS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

The debates of the State constitutional conventions have not 
been preserved, but the discussions in the Federal conventions 
and the debates in the State conventions, called to ratify the 
Federal Constitution, give an excellent idea of the reasons for 
the provisions in the State constitutions. The Bills of Bights, 
Declaration of Rights, and addresses to the people also throw 
some light on the matter. Letters written by members of the 
conventions are also valuable as an index to the motives of the 
framers of the constitutions. 
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There vras no attempt to insert religious qualifications in 
the Federal Constitution. In the convention Pinckney pro- 
posed to add to the oath a clause abolishing religious tests. 
Sherman thought it unnecessary, the prevailing liberality 
being a sufficient security against such tests. No one advo- 
cated religious tests as a matter of principle. The lack of 
such a provision, however, was criticised in some of the rati- 
fying conventions. 

In North Carolina a speaker objected that Papists and 
Mohammedans might become president: 

There is a disqualification, 1 believe, in every State m the Union It 
ought to be so in this system. 

Mr. Wilson wished that the constitution had excluded Popish 
priests from offices. As there was no test required and noth- 
ing to govern them but honor, he said that “ when their inter- 
ests clashed with their honor the latter would fly before the 
former. 

Abbot said that “some suppose that if no religious test is 
required, pagans, deists, and Mohammedans might obtain office 
among us and all our Senators and Representatives might be 
pagans.” 

Iredell replied with general arguments on religious tolera- 
tion and added that the people would never choose men having 
no rehgion or a religion materially differing from their own. 

I met by accident mtb a pamphlet this morning, in which the author 
states, as a very serious danger, that the Pope of Borne might be elected 
President 

He then proceeded in all seriousness to demonstrate how 
exceedingly difficult it would be for the Pope to become Presi- 
dent, admitting that it was possible.* 

Mr. Caldwell objected that there was an invitation to Jews 
and pagans to come among us. 

All those who have any religion are agamst the emigration of those peo- 
ple from the Eastern Hemisphere 

Spencer was in favor of “securing every inalienable right,” 
and that of worshiping God according to the dictates of con- 
science in particular. 


iKlUot’s Debates, IV. 215 
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Eeligious tests are the foundation of iiersecutions m all oountnes. 

Governor Johnston admitted that Jews and pagans might 
emigrate, but that more Christians would come and also the 
children of Jews would probably be Christians. ‘ 

In the Connecticut convention Oliver Wolcott argued that 
there was no necessity of such a test as some wish. The con- 
stitution enjoined an oath which was an appeal to God.* An 
objection was often urged that a person destitute of religion 
could not be bound by an oath. 

In the Massachusetts convention the Kev. Mr. Shute objected 
to a test on the ground that unprincipled men would be per- 
fectly willing to subscribe to anything, and only honest men 
would be barred out by the oath. 

As all have an equal claim to the blessings of the government under 
which they live and which they support, so none should be excluded from 
them for bemg of any particular denomination in rehgion 

Eev. Mr. Payson objected to a test as “an impious encroach- 
ment on the prerogatives of God. ” These discussions, like the 
early constitutions, demonstrate that the sentiment in favor of 
religious tests was still strong in this period. 

Several propositions were made in the Federal Convention in 
regard to property qualifications. A motion was carried, 
instructing the committee to fix upon such qualification for 
members of Congress.* The committee could not agree upon 
the amount and reported in favor of leaving the matter to the 
legislature.^ Charles Pinckney objected to this plan as giving 
too much power to the first legislature. 

He thought it eaaential that the members of the legislature, the execu- 
tive, and the judges should be possessed of competent property to make 
them mdependent and respectable 

He suggested $100, 000 for the President and $60,000 for 
the others 

Ellsworth objected to a property qualification on account of 
the difficulty of fixing the amount. If it was made high 
enough for the South, it would not be applicable to the Eastern 
States. ‘ Franklin was the only speaker who opposed the prop- 
osition to require property on principle, saying that “some 
of the greatest rogues he was ever acquainted with were the 

•Ibid , n 202. 
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richest rogues.” A resolution was also earned to require a 
property qualification for the Presidency.* Hence it was 
evident that the lack of all property requirements for office 
in the United States Constitution was not owing to any oppo- 
sition of the convention to such qualifications per se. 

The omission of the property qualifications was objected to 
in the Massachusetts convention. Eufus Eiing replied that 
men destitute of property were often superior in knowledge 
and rectitude. No such qualification had been required by 
the Confederation, and it was difficult to fix upon the proper 
amount * 

Tench Coxe, in a pamphlet advocating the adoption of the 
Constitution, approved the omission of religious and property 
tests: 

No quaJification in moneyed or landed property is required by the pro- 
posed plan, nor does it admit of any preference from the preposterous dis- 
tinctions of birth and rank * * * Any wise, informed, and upright man, 
be his property what it may, can exercise the trusts and powers of the 
state, provided he possesses the moral, religious, and political virtues which 
are necessary to secure the confidence of his fellow-atizens ' 

In January, 1776, John Adams, in a letter to Penn, a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina convention, sketched a plan of gov- 
ernment in which he sugge.sted the advisability of rotation in 
the executive and legislative departments. He proposed that 
officers should be eligible for three years, and then ineligible 
for the same length of time.* 

Copies of this letter were sent to other conventions, and 
probably had considerable influence on the regulations pertain- 
ing to reeligibility.' The Pennsylvania constitution gave as a 
reason for forced retirement that more men would be trained 
to public office, and an inconvenient aristocracy would thus be 
avoided 

In the Pederal Convention a resolution making the President 
ineligible to reelection was at first adopted. By this plan the 
term was to be seven years.* The question was not debated 
in the Federal Convention, but in the States many objections 
were made to the Constitution on account of the reeligibility 
of the President. 

Charles Pinckney replied to the objections in the South Car- 


lEUIot’sDebates 1,219 aibia,II,86. 
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olina convention, saying that a man might be made dangerous 
if all hope of reelection were cut off. The term might close 
in the midst of war and the President be the most capable 
man for conducting affairs. The mode of electing the Presi- 
dent undue influence almost impossible.* Hamilton 

used similar arguments in the Federalist, contending that the 
limit to a single term would lessen the inducement to good 
behavior, impair the stability of the Government, and deprive 
the country in emergencies of the services of the best men. 
The people should not be deprived of the privilege of choos- 
ing men of experience. * 

In the Virginia plan, Senators and Representatives were to 
be incapable of holding either a Federal or State office during 
the term for which they were elected.* In favor of this 
proposition it was urged that eligibility of members of the 
legislature to executive office would give too much power to 
the President to control Congress by using offices as rewards. 
Gerry said that “eligibility of members would have the effect 
of opening the batteries against good officers, in order to 
drive them out and make way for members of the legislature.” 

On the other hand, it was contended that the flrst legislature 
would be composed of the ablest men to be found. If they 
were ineligible, the great offices, even those of the judiciary 
department, which were to continue for life, must be filled, 
while those most capable of filling them would be under a 
disqualification.’ The clause was amended to read as it 
appears in the Constitution. 

In the Pennsylvania ratifying convention, Wilson, who had 
been a member of the Federal convention gave the reasons for 
the incompatibility of legislative and executive office. 

Tlie provifflon, I apprehend, would he found to be very extensive and very 
salutary. * * * to prevent those intrigues, those ^tions, that corrup- 
tion, that would otherwise nse here and have nsen so plentifully in every 
other country The reason why it is necessary in England to continue 
such influence is that the Crown, in order to secure its own influenoe 
agamst two other branches of the legislature, must contmue to bestow 
places; but these places produce the opposition which frequently runs so 
strong in the Bntish Parliament Members who do not enjoy offices com- 
hme against those who do enjoy them It is not from principle that they 
thwart the ministry in all its operations No, their cry is, “Let us turn 
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them out and succeed to their places ” The great source of corruption in 
that country is that persons may hold offices under the Crown and seats 
in the legislature at the same time ^ 

Eesidence and citizenship qualifications were the subject of 
a good deal of debate in the Federal convention Some mem- 
bers were in favor of admitting only natives to the legislature. 
It was feared that foreign powers would interfere in our 
affairs. But Madison replied that America was indebted to 
emigration for her settlement and prosperity, that part of 
America which had most encouraged emigration had advanced 
most rapidly m population, agriculture, and the arts; and that 
foreigners would seldom be elected, even if eligible. Wilson 
also opposed the proposition, quoting the example of Pennsyl- 
vania, which had become populous and prosperous by encour- 
aging immigration.® 

Governeur Morris wanted a long-citizenship qualification 
for Senators. He said that “men who can shake off their 
attachments to their own country can never love another. ” He 
did not wish to see any of these philosophical gentlemen who 
called themselves citizens of the world in our councils; he 
would not trust them. 

Another speaker also urged the necessity of greater qualifi- 
cations for Senators, as bribery and cabal could easily be 
practiced in the choice of Senators by the State legislatures. 
Franklin, Madison, Randolph, and Wilson opposed the prop- 
osition with arguments similar to those quoted above.® 

Hamilton justified the longer-citizenship qualification for 
the Senate on the ground of the treaty-making power; 

They ought to be thoroughly weaned from the prepossessions and habits 
incident to foreign birth and education * * * A hasty admission of 
them might create a channel for foreign influence on the national councils * 

The provisions in regard to citizenship apparently aroused 
very little opposition, as they were not discussed in any of the 
ratifying conventions. 

We see, then, by the debates, as by the constitutions, that 
the Revolutionary period was one of transition. 

Many of the Stete constitutions retained the religious tests, 
but such provisions found no advocates in the Federal conven- 
tion. In the, matter of property qualifications, while the sen- 
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timent in the convention favored them, the members did not 
consider it a vital point. This lack of all restrictions in regard 
to religion and property in the Tederal Constitution was of 
great importance in the following period, when new States 
were founded, modeling their institutions upon those of the 
National Government. 

CHAPTER III 
Federal Period. 

I. PROPERTY QUALIFICATIONS 

We have seen that most of the colonial governments and 
their successors in the Revolutionaiy period required property 
for office-holding, varying from a simple freehold to £10,000. 

In the later constitutions of these States there was no gen- 
eral tendency to reduce the property qualification during the 
eighteenth century. South Carolina is the only exception. 
In the constitution of 1790 the property qualification for 
governor was changed from £10,000 to £1,500, and those for 
members of the legislature in proportion. 

On the other hand, Georgia, which by the constitution of 
1777 had required a property qualification for members of the 
legislature only, in the constitution of 1789 required 600 acres 
of land or £1,000 for governor. Delaware, also, in 1792 
increased the property qualification for senators from a simple 
freehold to 200 acres or £1,000. 

Only three of the new constitutions of later States provided 
for a property qualification beyond the payment of a tax. 
Tennessee, in 1796, required 200 acres of land for members 
of the legislature and 600 acres for governor. Louisiana, in 
1812, provided for a freehold valued at $500 for representa- 
tives, one of $1,000 for senators, and of $6,000 for governor. 
Mississippi, in 1817, required freeholds of $500, $1,000, and 
$2,000 for representatives, senators, and governor, respec- 
tively. Four States — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri — 
required that members of the legislature should be taxpayers. 
It is to be noted that the three States requiring a freehold 
quahfication were all Southern States. 

Mississippi, then, in 1817, was the last State to adopt any 
property qualification beyond that of the payment of a tax. 
At this date no State had abolished previous property qualifi- 
cations except Maryland. 

The era for abolishing property qualifications really began 
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in the fourth decade of this century ^ A large part of the 
the States omitted or abolished the property qualification in 
the thirties and forties. As this movement begins in 1832, 
when Jacksonian democracy was at its height, it is fair to 
suppose that property qualifications for office were swept 
away on the wave of this great democmtic movement. It is 
connected with the movement for a more extended franchise, 
but comes a little later and does not excite anything like the 
interest which is aroused by the suffrage question. In the 
New York convention of 1820, the Massachusetts convention 
of the same year, and the Virginia convention of 1880 th:i 
extension of the franchise was the great bone of contention 
and was hotly debated. The property qualifications for office, 
on the other hand, were hardly considered, and were only 
touched on in debate incidentally to the suffrage question. 

In the Delaware convention of 1831 property qualifica- 
tions underwent considerable discussion. A committee was 
appointed to consider the expediency of abolishing them 
entirely.* They leported in favor of dropping all those ex- 
cept for Senator.* This was a freehold of 200 acres or £1,000 
Judge Hall spoke in favor of the property restriction. There 
was danger, he said, of the people regarding property as an 
actual disqualification. The legislature had power to tax, 
hence ought to be composed of taxpayers.* 

Another speaker said that as the residence for suffrage had 
been reduced, the Senators might be elected by men from Maine 
and Massachusetts. This would be dangerous, and should be 
guarded against by a property qualification.® The provision, 
it was urged, was a good inducement to industry. Land could 
be bought for |2 an acre, hence the amount was not excessive. 

It IS necessary to protect ns from the “ workies ” Abolish the property 
qualification and they will make ns clothe and educate their children 

The free-school law was quoted as an example of what 
might be expected if men without property got control. No 

1 Property qualifications were omitted In new constitutions or abolished as follows 
Maryland, 1810, abolished, Mississippi, 1832, omitted, Tennessee, 1884, omitted, Georgia 
(for legislature), 1836, abolished, Massachusetts (for legislature), 1840, abolished, New 
Jersey, 1844, omitted, Connecticut, 1846, abolished, Louisiana, 1846, omitted. New York, 
1845, abolished, Georgia (for governor), 1847, abolished, South Carolina, 1866, omitted, 
North Carolina, 1868, omitted, Rhode Island, 1888, abolished, Massachusetts (for gover- 
nor), 1892, abolished, Delaware, 1897, abolished 
“Delaware Debates, 1831, p 7 ^Ibld ,p 16 
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arguments were made on the other side, but the vote for the 
retention of the amendment stood 16 to 10, showing that there 
must have been considerable opposition/ 

The property qualification for membeis of the lower house 
was abolished on grounds of expediency, it being merely 
nominal and giving rise to frauds Only one other conven- 
tion between 1830 and 1850 retained a property qualification 
of any considerable amount. This was the convention of 
North Carolina in 1836. This convention, however, was lim- 
ited by the terms of the law calling it to the consideration 
of certain provisions, and qualifications for office were not 
among the number. 

It is noteworthy that the only Southern States retaining 
property qualifications after this period are the Carolinas, 
where they remained until after the war. These States were 
always conservative and much less affected by Jacksonian 
Democracy than the other Southern States, and especially less 
than Mississippi, Tennessee, and Georgia, which abolished 
such requirements early in the period 

The retention of the property qualification for governor in 
Massachusetts until 1892, and for Senator in Delaware until 
1897, may be regarded as accidental survivals, owing to the 
difficulty of amending the constitutions. That of Massachu- 
setts was, in fact, abolished by the convention of 1853, but 
the constitution submitted to the people at that time was not 
ratified. In this convention there was general agreement that 
the property qualification ought to be abolished.* It might 
still be a part of the fundamental law but for a circumstance 
which aroused sufficient interest to procure its abolition. 

In 1892 William E. Bussell was elected governor. After 
his election it was found that he lacked the necessary prop- 
erty to qualify Sufficient property was deeded over to him 
to fulfill the constitutional requirement before his inaugura- 
tion. The danger of losing the seiwices of so popular a can- 
didate procured the amendment of 1892. In Delaware the 
constitution of 1897, abolishing the property quahficatiion, is 
the first one adopted since 1832. 

One more phase of this topic remains to be considered. 
Three Southern States have a property qualification for suf- 
fi*age and office intended to bar negroes. The Mississippi 

s Maaoachiusettfl Debates, 1866, 1, 166. 
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constitution of 1890 provides that the legislature may require 
the payment of a poll tax for two preceding yeare. This tax 
is not to exceed for the State and $1 for the county. The 
Louisiana constitution of 1898 gives an option between an 
educational qualification and property assessed at $300. In 
either case the payment of a poll tax is requisite. That this 
provision is intended for negroes only is shown by the exemp- 
tions. Foreigners naturalized before 1898 and those having 
the right of suffrage before 1867, their sons and grandsons, 
are not subject to the property or educational qualifications. 
Neither of these constitutions was submitted to the people 
for ratification, but were enacted by the conventions them- 
selves. 

The South Carolina constitution of 1896 had a provision 
modeled on that of Mississippi. Senator Tillman was chaii- 
man of the committee on suffrage. In an address to the con- 
vention at the end of the session he said: 

If we were free, instead of having negro suffrage, we would have n^ro 
sla\ ery. Instead of havmg the United States Government, we would have 
the Confederate States Government Instead of pajang $3,000,000 pension 
tribute, we would he recjeivmg it. 

Considering the unfortunate necessity of remaining a sub- 
ject State, he finds the constitution the best that can be ex- 
pected. He then concludes. 

I hope, as South Carolmians, as white men and Democrats, we will go on 
as prosperously in the future as we have in the past.^ 

One of the members registered a protest against the educa- 
tional clause which gave the election inspector power to decide 
upon the fitness of the challenged voter. He said that other 
provisions, evidently referring to the tax and property quali- 
fications, which were above suspicion of unfairness, would 
accomplish the desired end; that is, securing white supremacy.® 
Thus we see that the purpose of disfranchising the negroes was 
openly avowed by the members of the convention 

These provisions, intended to disqualify negroes, are the 
only property qualifications remaining in State constitutions. 

II BELIGIOUS QUALIPICA.TI01TS. 

We have seen that in the Revolutionary constitutions two 
kinds of tests were required* (1) Belief in the Protestant re- 


1 South Carolina convention, 1896, Journal, pp 731-734 
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ligion; (2) belief in the Christian religion In constitutions 
adopted after 1792, whether of the original States or of newly 
admitted States, ttese tests are never required. In their 
place we find two others not as stringent as the former: (1) 
Belief in God and a future state of rewards and punishments; 
(2) belief in a Supreme Being. These tests still exist in sev- 
eral of the constitutions. 

Let us consider these various tests in the order named. In 
the Bevolutionaiy constitutions seven States excluded Cath- 
olics from office. In three of these — Georgia, Vermont, and 
South Carolina — these tests were dropped in the new consti- 
tutions adopted befoie the close of the eighteenth century. 
No religious test of any kind was adopted in their stead. In 
the four remaining States the provisions were retained for a 
considerable leng^ of time This is not significant, however, 
as they were dropped in every case upon the first general re- 
vision of the constitution There is no case in which a test 
excluding Catholics from office was retamed by a convention 
after 1792. There is one case in which a convention abolished 
the reli^ous test which disqualified Catholics and the amend- 
ment was rejected by the people; this was in New Hamp- 
shire in 1852. There is no doubt that the amendment was 
rejected on its merits, as there were only three submitted. 
Those abolishing property quahfications were adopted, but 
the one removing the disabilities of Catholics was rejected. 
It is to be noted that a two-thirds vote was required for the 
adoption of the amendment, so that it may have been lost 
although favored by a majority of the voters. In Massachu- 
setts all tests were abolished by amendment in 1822. Webster 
reported the article from the committee There was consid- 
erable debate and strong opposition to the abolition of the 
test, but none of it seems to have been directed against the 
Catholics. Probably the convention did not consider that 
the oath disqualified them: it required the disavowal of the 
supremacy of any foreign prelate in matters ecclesiastical and 
civil. As the debate is on the question of requiring belief in 
Christianiiy, it will be treated under that head. 

In North Carolina, in 1835, there was a bitter contest over 
the abolition of that part of the thirty-second article which 
disqualified “persons denying the truths of the Protestant 
religion” from holdmg civil office. In 1832 the senate had 
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issued an address to the people advocating the expunging of 
the provision. The consideration of this article was recom- 
mended to the convention of 1835 by the legislature. 

The arguments in favor of its retention were weak, and 
usually avoided the principle at issue. The mam points urged 
in its favor were that it was a dead letter, did no harm, and 
as it had been in the constitution sixty years it was best not 
to disturb it. Some speakers, however, maintained that it 
might be necessary to exclude Catholics, and the delegates 
from Orange claimed instructions of their constituents in its 
favor. One speaker, admitting that it had been a dead letter, 
said it ought to be retained as “sleeping thunder.” Cooper 
carried out the same line of argument: 

Our fathers saw the necessity of the article and placed it where it was 
They knew what a Roman Catholic was, and were afiraid, if they didn’t 
put something of this kmd in, they might hereafter have a harder struggle 
than they had just got out of. 

He did not care how wise men were, if they did not agree 
with the general opinion in religion they ought to be looked 
after. Most of the speakers did not come out so squarely 
against the Catholics. The most characteristic argument is 
tl^t of Shober “The section under consideration,” he said, 
“has done no harm It has been a part of our constitution 
for fifty years; it has stood as a beacon to aspirants for office, 
as an axiom that we prize religion, and tells the world we are 
a Christian people.” 

The remarks against the test were of a very desultory char- 
acter. Most speakers began by making a full exposition of 
their religious views and avowing their belief in the doctrines 
of some Protestant sect; nevertheless they believed in full 
toleration of other sects The debaters seemed to fear that 
if they opposed the test they would be regarded as irieligious. 
I'ar the best exposition of the opposition to the test was made 
by Gaston, a Catholic and judge of the supreme court He 
first gives his reasons for having accepted office, holding 
that Catholics were not disqualified by the test. (1) The arti- 
cle only disqualifies those who “deny;” that implies spoken 
or written denial, not simply profession of another faith; (2) 
there is no tribunal to define the Protestant religion; (3) Cath- 
olics do not deny the txniths of the Protestant religion — they 
accept its truths and believe more; (4) the colonies had ex- 
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eluded Catholics by their tests which had been abolished. In 
proof of the ambiguity of the clause he speaks of the differ- 
ent inteipretations which had been applied to it in the course 
of the debate. 

One informs us that it excludes nobody, * * * that the whole pro- 
vision IS a dead letter Another thinks that it clearly excludes atheists, 
and such deists as make a parade of their infidehty by proclaiming the holy 
scriptures to be false. A third beheves that it disqualifies atheists, deists, 
and Jews A fourth believes that these are excluded, and that it was 
intended also to exclude Catholics, but that the language is not sufficiently 
explicit to warrant a judicial exposibon to that effect. A fifth holds that 
it not only intended to exclude, but, by 1^1 construction, does exclude 
them. A sixth is satisfied that Quakers, Memnonists, and Dunkards are 
disqualified because of their opposition to bearmg arms 

Hence he urges upon the convention the necessity of amend- 
ing the article so as to make it explicit He also explained 
fully the relation between Catholics and the Pope to show that 
the latter has no civil jurisdiction in America, and that there 
is nothing incompatible between allegiance to the Pope and 
loyalty to the State. This had particular reference to the lat- 
ter part of the test, which disqualified those holding opinions 
incompatible with the safety and freedom of the State.” 

The most radical opponent of the provision was Wilson, 
who objected to a religious test of any kind whatever. He 
quoted Jefferson as saying: 

What is it to me, as a citizen of North Carolma, whether my neighbor 
believes in one God or m twenty? It neither picks my pocket nor breaks 
my shin. 

^^For shame,” he said, at the close of a long speech, ‘‘that 
men should attempt to hide a wicked, persecuting spirit, a 
miserable scramble for power, behind such thin-woven subter- 
fuges.” His amendment abolishing all tests was lost by a vote 
of 76 to 32. 

The convention finally adopted an amendment substituting 
“ Christian ” for “Protestant,” by a vote of 74 ; to 6P. 

New Hampshire retained provisions disqualifying Catholics 
until 1877. These were clauses in the constitution of 1784, 
retained in that of 1792, requiring that the governor, repre- 
sentatives, and senators should be Protestants. All religious 
tests were abolished by an amendment ratified in 1877. 

Inasmuch as no new constitution adopted after 1790 and no 
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revised constitution after 1800 disqualified Catholics, the atti- 
tude of hostility to them may be said to end with the first 
constitutions. Probably their loyalty during the war had an 
influence in securing them full political rights. This was an 
argument made in the North Carolina convention. Thomas 
Carroll is mentioned as a distinguished example of a patriotic 
Catholic In spite ot the test, Thomas Burke, a Catholic, had 
been governor of North Carolina until he had resigned the 
position to accept an appointment in the continental army, 
Graston, the Catholic ]udge who opposed the test so ably, was 
one of North Carolina’s most honored citizens. 

In five of the States the constitutions required oflBlcers to be 
Christians. The qualification in all of them was to be tested 
by an oath. Three of these oaths disappeared in the revisions 
of the eighteenth century. In Maryland in 1826 Jews were 
granted the right to substitute an oath of belief in God and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. In Massachusetts 
the oath was abolished by an amendment that was enacted in 
1822 The amendment caused considerable debate in the con- 
vention. W ebster reported for the conomittee in favor of drop- 
ping the test, basing his reasons on grounds of expediency. 
He said he would himself have been willing to retain it It was 
opposed as useless, as interfering with inalienable rights, as 
a union of church and state, as conflicting with the United 
States Constitution, which insures a republican form of gov- 
ernment. If this test were retained, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence should read: 

All ChristMma are bom free and equal It is antirepublican and repug- 
nant to the liberties of the people 

It was favored on strong religious grounds: 

Striking it out would be a disrespect to our fathers and a national sin 
If it had excluded a man even as learned as Gibbon from the legislature, it 
would not have been unfortunate if he was capable of making such an 
insidious, unmanly attack on our holy religion As to Jews, Mohametans, 
deists, and atheists, they are all opposed to the common religion of the 
Commonwealth and believe it an imposition, a mere fable, and that its 
professors are all under a wretched delusion Are such persons suitable 
rulers of a Christian State? 

One speaker expressed his surprise that so many ministei’s 
of the gospel were opposed to the test. ^‘Are we not descend- 
ants of the Pilgiims?”^ 


1 Journal of the Convention, p 180 et seq 
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In the address to the people submitted with the proposed 
amendments the test was adverted to in the following guarded 
manner. 

We have agreed that the declaration of belief in the Ohnstian religion 
ought not to be required m the future, because we do not think the assum- 
ing of civil office a smtable occasion for so declaring, and because it is im- 
plied that every man that is selected for office m this community must 
have such sentimente of religious duty as relate to his fitness for the place 
to which he is called ‘ 

The latter reason indicates how careful the convention was 
to avoid the suspicion of irreUgion which might attach to them 
for abolishing the test. It is also an indication of a sentunent 
very common in the later conventions that legal qualifications 
ought to be abolished in order to let the people judge them- 
selves of the fitness of a candidate The amendment was rati- 
fied by a vote of 17,552 to 9,2M, the majority being smaller 
than liat for Any other amendment.® The debate in the con- 
vention and the vote indicate sufficiently that there was a 
strong sentiment in Massachusetts in 1822 in favor of limiting 
office holding to Christians 

In Pennsylvania the constitution of 1790 omitted the oath 
requiring belief in God and the inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments and inserted in the Bill of Bights that no other 
oath except that of belief in God and a future state of rewards 
and punishments could ever be required for admission to office. 
This provision has been repeated in the later constitution. 
It must be noted that this is not a test, but a prohibition of 
tests beyond a certain limit. As a matter of fact, no religious 
test has been required in Pennsylvania since 1790 This clause 
was the subject of some debate in the convention of 18.‘J8. 
Many memorials were presented for its abolition. It wjis said 
to exclude Universalists and Quakers, the fonner bc(‘ause they 
did not believe in future punishment, the latter because they 
did not believe in a future state of rewards and punishments. 
The real grievance seemed to be that Quakers and Universal- 
ists had been disquahfied from testifying in the courts.* The 
demand was for the abolition of all religious tests, both for 

1 Journal of the Convention, p 630 

*Ibid , p 638 

^Debates, IX, 227-236 Many meinonals for the abolition of the test are xnentlonwl In 
VolB, IX, X, and XI 
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office and for giving testinaony But, as has been said, the 
article was retained as in the constitution of 1790.^ 

Tennessee, in her first constitution, adopted in 1796, pro- 
vided that no person should hold office who did not believe in 
God and a future state of rewards and punishments. This 
provision was repeated in the later constitutions, and is still 
retained. As no oath was specified the enforcement of the 
provision was left to the legislature The result is that no 
oath of such belief has ever been required and the provision 
is a dead letter. It is interesting to note that the same con- 
stitution which required this test said that, “no religious test 
as a qualification for office shall ever be required It is diffi- 
cult to see how the two provisions could be reconciled. Prob- 
ably the test was, in the language of the orator in the North 
Carolina convention — 

A beacon to aspirants for ofS.ce as an axiom that we prize religion, and 
tells the world that we are a Christian people 

A number of States have required belief in God as a quali- 
fication for office Only three such provisions remain, those 
of Arkansas and North Carolina and South Carolina Texas 
has a provision that no test fuither than that of belief in God 
shall be required. 

In general these tests have remained longest in the consti- 
tutions of Southern States None of these recent constitu- 
tions incorpoi'ate the test in the oath of office and there is no 
evidence that they have ever been enforced. 

At present some thirty States prohibit religious tests in 
their constitutions and none is required by legislation in any 
State. Hence religious tests, although there are survivals in 
some half a dozen of the State constitutions, have entirely 
disappeared as an actual legal qualification for office. 

Ill RESIDENCE QUALIFICATIONS, 1789^1899 

In the constitutions adopted before 1789 only residence in 
the State or district was required 

After the Federal Constitution went into effect the States 
usually required citizenship of the United States for a given 
time for the chief officers Before 1789 theie was no uniform 

iStimson, Am Statute Law, p 9, claHaifea reimaylvania an rociuinng a religious tt^st 
for office This is manifestly an error, as shown alnive 

2 Constitution of 1796, Art XI, see 1 
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natarailization and the citizenship was always State citizen- 
ship. The word foreigner occurs in some of the early consti- 
tutions and always denotes a person not a citizen of the State. 
In these constitutions the residence qualification was not large, 
probably owing to the fact that the exclusion would operate 
chiefly against citizens of one State moving into another. The 
uniform naturalization provided for by the Federal Constitu- 
tion and carried out by Congress gave an opportunity to dis- 
criminate between citizens of other States in the Union and 
citizens of foreign states. This was done in nearly every con- 
stitution by requiring, in addition to a certam period of resi- 
dence in the State, citizenship of the United States for periods 
varying in the different States, and for different offices from 
one to thirty years, and, in the case of governor, for life. 

The general tendency during the first half century under 
the Federal Constitution was to reqmre long terms of citizen- 
ship, especially for the office of governor. 

During the next half century the tendency was to decrease 
the residence term within the United States. There is a par- 
tial exception to this tendency in the Southern States since 
the war. The carpet-bag constitutions reduced the term of 
residence in the State and also, in many cases, the term of 
citizenship of the United States The States which have 
adopted constitutions since the northern influence was with- 
drawn, have increased the residence qualification and, in some 
cases, also that of citizenship. The reason in both cases is 
the same — ^the dislike of outside influence, whether on the 
part of foreigners or of immigrants from the northern 
States. 

In nearly all the constitutions longer residence and citizen- 
ship qualifications are required for governor than for senator 
and for senators than for members of the lower house. 

An examination of the residence qualifications for governor 
■will give an idea of the movement in general, as there is a 
tendency to maintain about the same ratio in the terms of res- 
idence required for the various officers. 

First, let us remember that no State before 1789 required 
that the governor should be a native American. The residence 
demanded was not long, only one State requiring ten years. 
There is a marked change in this respect in the later constitu- 
tions of the original States and in those of new States. The 
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constitutions of Kentucky and Tennessee were fonned on the 
model of the earlier State constitutions, and citizenship of the 
United States was not required; but the constitutions drafted 
in the early part of this century required a long period of 
citizenship of the United States for the office of governor, 
Ohio in 1802 required twelve years; Indiana in 1816, ten years, 
Mississippi in 1817, twenty years; Illinois in 1818, thirty years. 

The first State to require a native of the United States was 
Alabama in 1819, Five other States have had a similar pro- 
vision in their constitutions; and in Maine the provision still 
remains. The list is as follows, with the dates at which the 
provision was adopted and at which it was dropped: 

Alabama, 1819-1876; Maine, 1820; Missouri, 1820-1865; 
New York, 1821-1846; Virginia, 1830-1870; Arl^nsas, 1836- 
1868, 

These provisions seem to have been inserted in the consti- 
tutions without opposition. In the three States in which I 
have had access to the debates in the convention there was no 
discussion of the residence qualifications. A member of the 
convention of 1846 in New Y ork said the provision was adopted 
unanimously in 1821 in committee of the whole. My impres- 
sion is that they were adopted in imitation of the constitution 
of the United States, and do not indicate any particular jealousy 
of foreign influence. 

Four of the States were adopting new constitutions which 
followed closely that of the Federal Government, In New 
York and Virginia there had been no residence or citizenship 
qualification whatever in the previous constitutions. This was 
naturally regarded as a defect, and in remedying it the Fed- 
eral Constitution was mutated. All of the other onginal 
States had provided a residence qualification, and when they 
came to revise their constitutions simply changed the residence 
within the State to citizenship of the United States, usually 
requiring a shorter term of residence within the State than 
before. 

The retention of the provision in the constitution of Maine 
is probably owing to the fact that the constitution has never 
been revised, and there isn’t sufficient opposition to the clause 
to secure its abolition by amendment. The lack of interest is 
probably due to the fact that the foreign element is not strong 
enough to make it worth while for a party to make an issue 
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of this provision, and bid for the foreign vote by advocating 
its abolition. 

The tendency to decrease the residence requirement is shown 
by the fact that, of sixteen States which requmed more than 
ten years’ citizenship of the United States or the State, only 
nine have retained so large a qualification.^ Only three of 
these States are north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line Of these 
three, two adopted their present constitutions before the war, 
and Delaware, in the constitution of 1897, simply retained the 
residence qualifications of the old constitution. The contrast 
is brought out between the North and the South in this respect 
by observing that no northern State has increased its resi- 
dence or citizenship qualification since 1850, while many of 
the southern States have done so since the war. In most 
cases the increase is in the residence required within the State, 
but some constitutions have also required a longer citizenship 
of the United States than heretofore.® 

In five of the States the constitutions adopted under north- 
ern influence immediately after the war had decreased the resi- 
dence qualification. The later revisions tended to do away 
with these changes and restore the antebellum pi*ovisions. 

By one of the reconstruction articles of 1867, all persons 
excluded from holding oflSice on account of rebellion were ex- 
cluded from holding a seat in a constitutional convention and 
from voting for members of the convention. The sentiment 
of the South toward these constitutions is seen in the debates 
of the later conventions, and is summed up in an address sub- 
mitting the Alabama Constitution of 1875 to the people for 
ratification ‘‘The constitution of 1868,” so runs the address, 
“was not the work of the people of Alabama. It is the off- 

iThe States still retaining long-residenco qualifications aro as follows, with the dates at 
which the present constitutions were adopted Delaware, 1897, 12 years citizen of United 
States, Georgia, 1877, 15 years citizen of United States, Kansas, 1861, 20 years citizen of 
United States, Louisiana, 1898, 10 years citizen of United States and Louisiana, Maryland, 
1867, 10 years citizen of Maryland, Mississippi, 1890, 20 years citizen of United States, 
Missouri, 1876, 10 years citizen of United States, New Jersey, 1844, 20 years citizen of United 
States, Maine, 1820, native of United States 

a The following table indicates these changes Alabama, 1867, 4 years in State, 1875,7 
years m the State Arkansas, 1868, 1 year m State; 1874, 7 years in the State Georgia, 
1868, 15 years in United States, 1877, 15 years citizen of United States Kentucky, 1860, 0 
years in Kentucky, 1891, 6 years citizen of Kentucky Louisiana, 1868 , 2 years citizen of 
United States and Louisiana, 1898, 10 years citizen of United States and Louisiana Mar> - 
land, 1864, 5 years citizen of United States and in Maryland, 1867, 10 years citizen of Mary- 
land Mississippi, 1868, 2 years in Mississippi, 1890, 5 years in Mississippi Missouri, 1820, 
4 years in Missouri, 1866, 7 years in Missouri 
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spring of usurpation and the contrivance of unscrupulous 
adventurers inflicted upon our people after they had solemnly 
rejected it. * * * It was manufactured for the benefit of 
alien and corrupt usurpers, and has been administered in an 
oflBlce-holding and governmental extravagance which in a few 
years has bankrupted the State and well-nigh ruined our peo- 
ple.”^ With such a prevailing sentiment one can well under- 
stand why the recent constitutions in the South have provided 
a long lesidence in the State as a prerequisite for holding the 
chief executive office. In no State can an alien be elected 
governor; but some twenty require merely citizenship of the 
United States. Most of the Western States have this pi o vi- 
sion, the tendency being strong to do away with all distinctions 
between native and naturalized citizens. 

Most of the States require a period of State residence 
greater than that necessary for an elector. With the exception 
of the Southern States already considered, this period is not 
long, varying from two to five years Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Pennsylvania still retain the seven-year re- 
quirement of their early constitutions. There has not been 
the same tendency to decrease the residence qualification, as is 
seen in the provisions for citizenship. This is probably due 
to the fact that the residence required has never, in most 
States, been very long; and also to the fact that the immigiunts 
from other States do not form a compact element, to which a 
pohtical party can appeal and make ah issue of I’emoving'their 
political disabilities. That this has been done in the case of 
aliens and foreign-born citizens can be abundantly proven. 

The qualifications for members of the legislature are more 
uniform in the various States than are those for governor, 
and do not vary so much in the latel* constitutions f rotn those 
of earlier ones. As a rule, also, the residence and citizenship 
qualification is alike for the two houses. The age qualifica- 
tion is the only one that differs. ' 

All but six States require that ’meihbers of both houses 
shall be citizens. In six States® the same qualification is 
required as for suffrage, and aliens having taken out their first 
papers are given the franchise. Residence in the State vary- 

1 Alabama convention, 1875, Journal, p 169 

2 Florida convention of 1868, Kansas convention of 1861, Minnesota convention of 1857, 
Nebraska convention of 1875, North Dakota convention of 1889, Wisconsin convention 
of 1848 
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ing from one to seven years is required. Eesidence in the 
district represented, for a period varying from six months to 
two years, is necessary in every State. Many States demand 
a year in the district, and then make no further residence 
qualification. 

The age qualifications for both governor and members of 
the legislature are quite uniform in the various States. The 
prevailing provision in regard to the governor is that he 
should be 30 years of age. Senators must usually have 
attained the age of 26, and members of the lower house 21. 
Of course there are a good many shght variations, the tendency 
in the western States being to make the right of suffrage and 
eligibility to the legislature identical. 

As ju^es have become elective, there has been a tendency 
to afilx residence and age qualifications for judicial places 
also. As a rule these requirements correspond with those 
for governor in age and of senators in residence and citizen- 
ship qualifications. A number of States had an old-age limit 
when the judges were . appointed during good behavior.* 
This provision naturally disappeared when they were elected 
for a term of years. 

In the early conventions there was not much discussion on 
age and residence qualifications; but in the fifth decade of 
the century these questions were hotly debated. A theory 
seems to have been very widespread that the convention had 
no right to limit the people in their choice of ofiicers by 
making any requirements whatever. It was an unwarranted 
interference with the sovereign rights of the people. This 
argument was used in nearly all of the conventions between 
1840 and 1860. 

In Louisiana in 1845 there was a long debate on the ques- 
tion of increasing the residence qualifications from two to five 
years. The chief opposition to outside influence seemed to 
be directed toward those coming from other States, although 
the dangers of foreign immigration were also referred to. 
The Native American movement was mentioned but con- 
demned. The chief argument relied upon was that of the 
peculiar institutions of the State. Other States, it was said, 

1 In Alabama, 1819, Connecticut convention of 1818, and Maine convention of 1820, the 
a^e limit was 70 years, Mississippi convention of 1817, 66, New York convention of 1821, 
60, Missouri convention of 1820, 66 The provision is stlH retained in New York 
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had the common law, Louisiana the civil law, hence a longer 
residence was necessary in order to properly understand her 
institutions. Slavery was also referred to as requiring pro- 
tection from the influence of intruders. “Can an inhabitant 
of Massachusetts,” said one debater, “who removes among 
us, regard slavery in its true light? Will he submit to the 
perfect tolerance of religions, so remarkable in our com- 
munity, not the result of law but of public opinion? It must 
be presumed that the attachments he has formed in his former 
home will preclude him from at once imbibing a relish for 
our institutions.” In reply to these arguments, the theory of 
the right of the people to choose whom they please to oflSce 
was advanced. This was answered as a cry of demagogues. 

From the Peloponesiacuum Bellum to the present tune it has always 
been the practice of demagogues to delude the dear people by flattering 
them. 

The amendment was lost by a tie vote.^ 

Residence qualifications were most fully debated in the con- 
vention of 1846 in New York The constitution of 1821 had 
provided that the governor should be a native of the United 
States. There was no attempt to retain this provision in 
1846, but a five years’ residence and a five years’ citizenship 
were suggested. O’Connor opposed the five years’ residence 
as illiberal. It was writing in the fundamental law a reproach 
upon the wisdom and good sense of the people of the State. 
It was ‘‘restricting the people in the exercise of supreme and 
legitimate sovereignty.” Hunt followed along the same line 
of argument, saying that the convention was only acting as 
attorney for the people and could not limit their power or 
interfere with their freedom of elections. “Who, in framing 
a power of attorney for an agent, would even think of insert- 
ing any clause limiting his own powers, of tying his own 
hands in order to keep himself from picking his own pockets ?” 
These arguments were well answered by Jordan and Angel. 
They ridiculed the idea of not restricting the sovereign 
people. If this were carried to its logical conclusion the con- 
vention could not prevent them from electing ten governors 
at once, or from electing judges to other oflS.ce, or United 
States oflicers to State oflSce. Angel maintained that it was 

Louisiana convention of 1844r-45 Debates, pp 58-94. 
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the very purpose of a constitution to bind the sovereign people 
and prevent the tyranny of the majority/ 

The proposition to require five years’ citizenship was also 
hotly debated It was opposed on the ground of discriminat- 
ing against naturalized citizens. In reply, Mr Angel asked 
if they had no American feeling in that body. He had no 
desire to encourage the ambitious views of a foreigner who 
should come to our shores with aspirations for the chair of 
the chief magistrate of the State. Many foiinidable evils 
might arise from this indulgence to foreigners. 

Had the people of the State foi^otten that we had a large Protestant 
body within our bosom, who were looking with great interest on this 
question? And could the feelings and opinions of that large and respect- 
able class be disregarded? 

This is the only mention I find of the American movement 
with anything like approval m any of the conventions of the 
period. The amendment for five years’ citizenship was rc- 
jeted— 73 to 36.* 

In the debates in the California convention in 1849 the ton- 
year-citizenship qualification for governor was opposed on 
the ground that foreigners knew our institutions on coming 
to this country. De Tocqueville was quoted as an example 
The very fact of their coming proved that they understood 
and appreciated our form of government.® 

In the Maryland convention of 1864 an amendment was 
proposed requiring a native of the United States for gov- 
ernor, but it was opposed on the ground of the services of 
foreigners in the war and was rejected by a vote of 51 to 3.* 

In most of the conventions since 1845 propositions have 
been made that no qualification be required for ofiSceholding 
beyond that for suffrage. In a number of States such a pro- 
vision has been adopted, excepting quahfications specified in 
the Constitution. But in Rhode Island and Connecticut alone 
are qualifications for office and suffrage identical, and they 
have always been so since colonial times. 

In specifying qualifications the language of the constitu- 
tions vanes, and it is not always clear whether the candidate 
is to be qualified on the day of election, or whether it is suffi- 

1 New York convention of 1846 Debates, pp 144^-158 
2Ibid,pp. 268-270 

» California convention of 1849, pp 167-169 
♦Maryland convention of 1864 Debates, p 1816 
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cient if he can qualify at the time he takes his oath of office. 
In the cases of Commonwealth v. Pyle (18 Pa., 519) and 
Commonwealth v, Schoener (1 Leg. Chron., 177) it was held 
that where a person was declared ineligible without a certain 
qualification he must have been qualified at the time of the 
election; but where the prohibition is as to the enjoyment of 
the office it suffices that he is legally qualified before he is 
sworn. The Pyle case was argued in 1854 and quoted the 
decision of Congress in regard to contests in that body. 
According to this intei’pretation, where the constitutions do 
not expressly require that a candidate should be qualified 
at the time of election, it would generally be sufficient to 
qualify upon assuming the duties of the office ^ 

The decisions upon the qualifications of their own members 
is left to the respective houses;* and if they choose to admit 
those disqualified by law, there is no remedy in the courts. 

The qualifications of other officers are subject to adjudica- 
tion and decision in the courts. This was the decision in the 
case of Barker v. The People (3 Cowen, 77), tried in New York 
in 1824. The same opinion is expressed in the opinions sub- 
mitted to the legislature by the supreme judicial court of 
Massachusetts * 

The Massachusetts constitution of 1780 provided that 
“every person shall be considered an inhabitant, for the pur- 
pose of electing and being elected in that town, district, or 
plantation where he dwelleth or hath his home. ” In specifying 
the qualification for office and suffrage this word inhabitant 
is always used. In 1811 the legislature called upon the 
supreme judicial court for an opinion as to the proper mean- 
ing of the term. The opinion submitted was as follows: 

The words “inhabitants” or “residents” may comprehend aliens, or 
they may be restramed to such mhabitante who are citizens, according to 
the subject-matter to which they are applied The latter construction 
comports with the general design of the constitution There the words 
“people” and “citizens” are synonymous. The people are declared to 
make the constitution for themselves and their posterity, and the repre- 
sentation m the general court is a representation of the citizens. If, there- 
fore, ahens could vote in the election of Representatives, the representation 

1 The most common form Is that “no person shall be governor, senator, etc , who has 
not resided so long in the State, etc ’ 

s There was an attempt in Pennsylvania m 1878 to give this power to the courts 
Debates of the convention, II, 66L 

*122 Massachusetts, 600 

HIBI 99, VOL I 9 
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would be not of citizens only, but of others, unless we should preposter- 
ously conclude that a legally authorized elector of a Representative is not 
represented It may therefore seem superfluous to declare our opmion, 
that the authority given to inhabitants and residents to vote is restramed to 
such inhabitanis and residents as are atizens * 

This ingenious interpretation of a constitutional provision, 
making it mean what it did not say for reasons of public pol- 
icy, was carried a step further in 1877 in a similar opinion * 
The court quoted the opinion of 1811 and reaffirmed it 
There were two questions, both pertaining to qualifications of 
members of the legislature The questions were: First. Must 
an alien be naturalized before he can become a member of the 
legislature 2 Second. Can a naturalized citizen become a mem- 
ber under the same conditions as native citizens? This ques- 
tion hinged on the intei"pretation of the word “inhabitent” 
in an amendment fixing the qualifications of members. The 
court answeied both questions in the affirmative, holding that 
the word inhabitant in the original constitution meant citizen 
and in the amendment “having a domicile in the district.” 
After the word “citizen” began to be used in the constitu- 
tion in a more precise sense, the word inhabitant had become 
more restricted. It is to be noted that these opinions were 
not decisions of contested cases and had no binding force, 
but they were doubtless followed by the legislature in decid- 
ing contests. Hence the constitution of Massachusetts, as 
interpreted, confined the rights of suffrage and officeholding 
to citizens. 

IV AGE QUALIFICATIONS 

Age qualifications wei'e not much debated in the conven- 
tions. In Delaware, in 1831, a proposition was made to retii*e 
judges at 70. It was alleged in the debate that the provision 
in the New York constitution was adopted for party purposes 
and out of personal spite Kent had thus been forced out at 
60; Spencer also was “conventionized” off the bench. It 
was said that a s imil ar proposition had been negatived in Vir- 
gmia by a large majority. These arguments prevailed and 
the amendment was lost without a division.* 

When the provision retiring judges at 60 was adopted in 

1 7 Massachusetts, 625 

£ 122 Massachusetts, 594. 

« Delaware convention of 1881 Debates, pp 197-199 
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New York in 1821, John Adams wiote to a member of the 
convention. 

I consider that provision a personal insult to me as an old man 

In the Virginia convention of 1829-30 there was considei- 
able debate in regard to increasing the age qualification for 
Senatoi’s The chief argument against the proposition was 
found in the many examples of brilliant ability under the 
specified age. There was also a hint at the theory so preva- 
lent later, that it was not right to limit the people in their 
choice. John Randolph, it was said, became a member of the 
House of Representatives under the age of 25. When the 
Speaker asked him: “Are you 26, sir?” he replied, ‘‘Go and 
ask my constituents.” Among other arguments in favor of 
the increased age was that a dissolution of the Union was 
possible, and then still more important duties would fall to 
the Senate.^ 

In the debates of 1846 the argument against age qualifica- 
tions chiefly relied upon, is theunwarmntable restriction upon 
the rights of the sovereign people. In Ohio, in 1850, the 
thirty-year requirement for governor was advocated on the 
ground of keeping young men out of the temptations of poli- 
tics. A speaker retorted that it would be better to make 
them retire at 45, tiiat they might have time to prepare their 
accounts for another world The age restrictions were also 
opposed on the ground that they would drive young men to 
other States whei’e there were no such restrictions.® This was 
an argument which probably had great weight with all the 
Western States, which desired to attract immigrants, and goes 
far to explain the tendency to do away with all restrictions on 
sufli’age and officeholding except a short period of residence 
in the State. This was carried so far that, as has been seen, 
in some States aliens could hold seats in the legislature and in 
nearly twenty States aliens have been allowed to Vote. The 
Indiana convention, in their address to the people, said that 
the provision allowing aliens the suffrage would probably 
attract immigrants.* 

In case no statute fixes the qualifications for an office it has 


1 Virginia convention of 1829-30 Debates, pp 462, 463 

3 Ohio convention of 1850 Debates, 1, 299-30b 
8Ibid,I,227 

4 Indiana convention of 1850 Address to the people, p 26 
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been held that a person not an electoi can not hold the office.^ 
3iich person, howevei , can be elected and qualify before his 
term begins * 

V. EDUCATIONAL QUALIPICATIONfl 

Educational qualifications are of two kinds — general and 
professional Geneml qualifications required for suffrage and 
oj90[ceholding are limited to the ability to read and write 
either in English or in one’s native language Such a require- 
ment is found in but a few States The first to adopt it was 
Connecticut in 1855. By an amendment to the constitution 
an elector must be able to read any article of the constitution 
or any section of the statutes before being admitted to vote 
Massachusetts adopted a similar amendment in 1857 Maine 
also has such a provision, and the Delaware constitution of 
1897 provides that after 1900 electors must be able to read 
and write. The Florida constitution of 1868 provided that 
the legislature might pass an act requiring an educational 
qualification for suffrage after 1880, but no such law has been 
enacted. 

The recent constitutions of South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, offering an option between an educational and a 
property qualification, have already been considered. Their 
purpose was evidently to disfranchise the negro. In his 
address as president of the convention of 1895, in South Caic- 
lina, Governor Evans said- 

There should be an educational qualification for the right of suffrage if 
the supremacy of the intelligence is to be preserved It is no injustice to 
any man, black or white, to have such a qualification, for only the intelli- 
gent are capable of governing We have experienced the (*ost 

and hardship of the rule of the ignorant and know what it means.® 

The provisions on suffrage were adopted with little opposi- 
tion in these Southern States In fact, their enactment was 
the chief purpose in revising the constitutions. These consti- 
tutions were not submitted to the people for ratification, but 
were put into operation by the conventions. The suffrage 
provision of the Mississippi constitution has been contested in 
the courts, but has been held valid both by the supreme court 
of Mississippi* and by the Supreme Court of the United 

1 14 Wisconsiii, 497. » South Carolina convention of 1896, Journal, p 89. 

2 28 Wlaeonsin, 96 * Sproule v Predencks, 69 Mias , 898 
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States.' While the purpose of these provisions is clearly to 
disfranchise negroes, yet they purport to treat all alike and 
do not discriminate against anyone on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, and hence are not in con- 
flict with the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Professional qualifications are confined chiefi}*^ to judges and 
attorneys. In the earlier constitutions the judges were usu- 
ally appointed and no qualifications were specified As the 
judges became elective qualifications of age and residence 
appeared, and later the requirement of a legal education. 

The first trace I find of any educational requirement is in 
the constitution of Kentucky in 1799. This provided that 
clerks of the courts should have a certificate of fitness from 
the court of appeals. 

Kentucky was also first in providing that judges must have 
a legal training. The constitution of 1850 required that 
judges of the higher courts should have had eight years’ 
practice in the law. About twenty States have adopted pro- 
visions requiring some legal qualification for judges.* 

The close connection between making the judgeship elective, 
and affixing an educational qualification is well exemplified by 
the Louisiana constitution. In 1868 district judges and 
attorneys were made elective, and the provision was added 
that the incumbents must be learned in the law. For the 
supreme judges, on the other hand, who were still appointed, 
no such requirement was made. In 1898 the supreme judges 
became elective, and a professional qualification was affixed to 
the office 

When the provision was adopted in Kentucky there was 
considerable opposition in the convention. It was opposed 
on the same ground as all other qualifications, viz, that it 

» wmittins V Mississippi, 170 U S , 213 

s Alabama, 1875, learned lu the law, California, 1879, admitted to practice before 
Supreme Court, Colorado, 1876, learned in the law, Georgia, 1877, seven years’ practice, 
Idaho, 1890 (district judge and attorney) , learned in the law, Kentucky, 1860, learned m 
the law, Louisiana, 1868 (district judge), learned in the law, (supreme judges were 
appoint^} , Louisiana, 1898, ten years’ practice in Louisiana, Maryland, 1867, practicing 
lawyers, Minnesota, 1867, learned in the law, Missouri, 1875, learned in the law, Montana, 
1889, admitted to practice in Supreme Court, North Dakota, 1889, learned In the law, 
South Dakota, 1889, learned in the law, Virginia, 1870, five years’ practice, Washington, 
1889, admitted to practice in court of record, Wyoming, 1890, nine years’ practice 
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interfered with the free choice of the people One speaker 
said- 

Gentlemen have so long been accustomed to the loaves and fishes, thev 
have so long had a monopoly of every lucrative office in Kentucky, that 
they will now fight to the last This is the last dying kick of anstocraev 

It was also characterized as legislation favoring the lawyers 
and opposed to the interests of the farmers ^ This argument 
was also adverted to in the debate on the exclusion of clergy- 
men from civil office, a clergyman being particularly bitter 
in regard to the favor shown to lawyers A resolution requii- 
ing eight years’ practice for circuit judges was re]ected by a 
vote of 38 to 31 

The proposition most hotly debated, however, was the one 
requiring clerks of county courts to procure a certificate of 
fitness from the coui-t of appeals The following resolution 
was offered: 

That the good people of this Commonwealth are fully competent to judge 
of and deade upon the qualifications of all candidates for any office, 
whether the same be legislative, executive, or judicial, or immstenal, 
wherefore a certificate of election according to law is the only certificate of 
qualifications that shall ever be required to enable any citizen to enter 
upon the discharge of the duties of the office to which he may be elected 

It was argued in support of the lesolution: 

If the prmciple be true, that all political power is inherent in the 
people, that the people are competent for Helf-governmeiit, and that they 
are the safest depositories of political power, why not locue with the 
people, who are directly interested in the subject, the power to judge of 
the qualifications of a clerk? You strike at the great imnciple that the 
people are competent for self-government, and you strike also at tlie prin- 
aple that the people are the safest depositories of political powder, w^hen 
you attempt to withhold from them the exerctise of that power 

He maintained, further, that the people are as well <iualified 
to judge of the qualifications of minor as of more important 
officers.* 

Qualifications were advocated as a restriction upon the 
power of stump orators and a bar against mobocracy. The 
real point of the necessity of technical or professional quali- 
fications of which the people in general were unable to judge 
was not touched upon. 

In most of the States, however, the professional requirement 

1 Kentucky convention o£ 1849 Delmtos, pp 293 et Hcq 
» Kentucky convention of 1849 Debatoa, pp 144 et seq 
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for ]udges was adopted without opposition. But it is not 
found in the constitutions of half of the States and the preju- 
dice against lawyers will probably prevent its ever being 
adopted by some of them. That it is not an entirely unnec- 
essary provision, was proven in Kansas when the Fanners’ 
Alliance got control of the State government One of their 
principles was to elect no lawyer to office The result was 
that judges were chosen with no legal ti’aining, judgments 
were entered contrary to law, and judges even refused to 
carry out the decisions of higher courts when they conflicted 
with their own 

VI EXCLUSION OP CLERGYMEN. 

Fourteen States in all have had provisions in their constitu- 
tions excluding clergymen from office All of these provi- 
sions have excluded them from the legislature, and some of 
them from civil office generally These restrictions have dis- 
appeared in all of the States except Maryland and Tennessee, 
whose constitutions still exiclude ministers from the legislature 

These provisions have been the subject of a good deal of 
discussion in the conventions. In Florida the clause exclud- 
ing clergymen was adopted in committee of the whole by a 
majority of one.^ The question was most fully debated in 
the Kentucky convention of 18i9. A memorial was presented 
from the ministers of Frankfort protesting against the exclu- 
sion of their profession from the legislature * A cuiious 
argument was used against the exclusion to prove that it was 
sectarian and decided a great theological controversy between 
the Catholics and the ProtCsStants The substance of the argu- 
ment was that the Catholics regarded the priesthood as form- 
ing a caste, possessed of a peculiarly sacred charactei and 
withdi-awn from the affaii s of seculai life. The Protestants, 
on the other hand, deny this sacred character of the minister, 
and make him simply a teacher, a propounder of the Scrip- 
tures, and not an intermediary between God and man. The 
exclusion of clergymen from the legislature because, in the 
language of the constitution, “the duties of their high calling 
were incompatible with political life,” was deciding the great 
theological controversy against the Protestants. The memo- 
rial objected to the exclusion also on other grounds It 

1 Flonda convention of 1838, Journal, p 58 

3 Kentucky convention of 1849, Debates, p 747 
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infringed upon the equal rights of citizenship hy discrimina- 
tion against a class It was an unwarranted intcrfeience with 
the church hy the state A long debate on the memorial fol- 
lows Wallis, a clergyman, said, in the (‘ourse of a long 
harangue: 

The bogtrotter of Ireland, the boor of Germany, the serf of Russia 
TV ho may become a citizen of the State, is eligible to all its offices, while 
vou deny eligibility to a virtuous and intelligent class of native-born citi- 
zens simply because they serve God according to the dictates of then 
consaence 

He said the provision was inserted in the Virginia consti- 
tution in 1776 owing to the influence of Jefferson, who was 
imbued with the French philosophy, and on account of jealousy 
of the Episcopal clergy. 

The arguments in opposition to the exclusion of clergymen 
were those stated in the memorial and the experience of other 
States where the exclusion did not exist The reasons given 
foi the provision were. The danger to the (‘lergy of coi- 
ruption by mixing in politics, the danger to the state fiom 
the interference of the church There was a good deal of 
loose talk about the dangers of a union of church and state, 
the argument being used on both sides The main point, 
however, was the sacredness of the mission of the clergy and 
the necessity of keeping them out of temptation 

There is something ludicrous in the juxtaposition of the 
two arguments Fust, that clergymen weic peculiarly sacred 
and pure, hence their exclusion from the mire of politics; 
second, that the clergy was a dangerous body, hence must be 
excluded. Nevertheless, the two arguments wexc often used 
by the same speaker. Whether the convention considered 
clergymen too pure or too dangerous to lie allowed in the 
legislature, the provision excluding them was adopted l>y a 
vote of 74: to 17. In the Maryland convention of 1851 the pi o- 
vision of the constitution excluding clergymen was strongly 
opposed Chandler, himself a clergyman, argued against i t as 
class legislation, as an interference with the sovereign rights of 
the people. That it was unnecessary was shown })y its non- 
existence in the Constitution of the United States and of 
21 States A member replied to him as follows 

The moment you permit the ministers of religion to assume politicsal 
power their whole character is changed AVhilst in the exercise of their 
religious duties exclusively they command the respect and veneration of 
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all good men, no matter of what denomination The legislature is no 

place for ministers of the gospel The pulpit is the sphere for their teachings. 

Chandler’s amendment striking out the clause excluding 
clerg^^'men was lost by a vote of 22 to 44.' 

In the convention of 1864, held in Maryland undei North- 
ern influence, to revise the constitution, there was a long 
debate on this clause In addition to the arguments usually 
alleged against such a provision, it was said that it must be in 
some way connected with slavery, as it existed only in the con- 
stitutions of slave States A reason was suggested for its prev- 
alence in slave States, only in these States did the code of 
honor exist, from which ministers and women were excluded. 
Only gentlemen, subject to the code, could enter the political 
arena, as they could answer with a challenge anything which 
touched their honor. The lestriction was abolished by a vote 
of 40 to 10,* but in the convention of 1867, where the Southern 
influence became again predominant, the provision was rein- 
serted. Tennessee, the only other State which retains this 
disqualification of clergymen, readopted it in 1870 by a vote of 
38 to 24.* 

In the earlier constitutions probably the prevailing motive 
for excluding the clergy was the jealousy of their influence, as 
the provision appears chiefly in those States where an estab- 
lished church had existed I am inclined to think that the 
prevailing motive in its retention in the revised constitutions 
in the second half century was the one so often urged in the 
conventions; that is, the feeling that clergymen were out of 
place in politics and would lose some of the sacredness of then- 
character. 

The conventions were composed of practical politicians, who 
might not have much knowledge of political philosophy, but 
who had too good practical sense to have much fear of the 
influence of the church which would result from the occasional 
admission of a clergyman to a seat in the legislature. In the 
debate on a proposition to exclude clergymen from the oflSce 
of governor the case is well put 

Suppose you elect one of the best preachers in the land as governor He 
has purity and political honesty beyond cavil, but how would you hke to 
see him presiding at the punch bowl?^ 

1 Maryland conventiou of 1851, Debates, 1 389-395 
a Maryland convention of 1864, Debates, II 786-796 
3 Tennessee convention of 1870, Jounial, p 890 
* Kentiiokj 1890, Debate-,, Vol 1, 1070 
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The fact that the restriction is found largely m the consti- 
tutions of Southern States is suggestive, but I hardly think it 
has anything to do with slavery A better reason for its 
appearance in these States is that theii constitutions were 
usually modeled after that of Virginia, especially in such gen- 
eral provisions. When the provision once got into a Southern 
constitution it was more liable to be retained on account of 
the greater conservatism there than in the North In none of 
the debates are the clergymen charged with being abolitionists, 
although a clergyman in the Kentucky convention of 1849 
denied that they had any leanings in that direction, evidently 
expecting such a charge. 

Even in those States where they were excluded from the 
legislature clergymen were elected to and served in the con- 
ventions. This would indicate that there was no strong feeling 
against them as a class, as they might have lieen excluded. 

VII. DISUUALIPIOATIONS FOR DUELTNO. 

About half of the States have provisions in their constitu- 
tions disqualifying anyone for office who should engage in a 
duel These provisions are of the same general tenor, but 
vary somewhat in detail Nearly all of them include acces- 
sories as well as principals in the disqualification. Most of 
them limit the time at which the act of dueling shall so dis- 
qualify fi’om the adoption of the constitution. 

The most important difference in these provisions is in re- 
gard to the proof of the act. Many of the constitutions pro- 
vide that conviction in court is necessary in order to disqualify 
a duelist. Some States, however, require every officer to take 
an oath that he has not been engaged in a duel since the adop- 
tion of the constitution One State requires the candidate to 
swear that he has not been engaged in a duel and will not be 
concerned in one during his term of office.^ It was also a 
question much debated whether a duel fought outside of the 
State ought to disqualify. Most of the provisions are genex’al 
in this respect and would seem to cover the case of a duel 
fought anywhere Lomsiana, in the constitution of 1812, made 
a distinction as to the party with whom the duel was fought. 
Only those were disqualified who fought a duel with a citissen 
of the State. 


1 Nevada constitution, Art IV , sec 2 
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The dueling clauses were not usually the subject ot much 
discussion in the conventions. In Ohio in 1850 there was con- 
siderable debate on the question of inserting a dueling dis- 
qualification, and it was finally defeated. It was opposed on 
the ground that it was unnecessary, public spirit against duel- 
ing being sufficient. It was also said that such provisions had 
been ineffectual in Southern States Some further arguments 
used against the restriction weie rather inconsistent with those 
already stated One member said it would exclude two high- 
minded men whom he knew Another remaiked that if the 
measure had been in force some time ago certain members of 
the convention would have been excluded Mr. Sawyer wished 
to know to whom the gentleman referred — whether he meant 
himself, Judge Hitchkock, or his friend over the way. Mr. 
London replied that “if the gentleman is acquainted with the 
chairman of the committee on militaiy affairs he can pick him 
out It is evident from this discussion that the public sen- 
timent in Ohio in 1850 was neither sufficiently strong against 
dueling to prevent its practice nor to keep men out of office 
who had engaged in it 

The dueling provisions were most fully debated, however, 
in the Kentucky conventions. There had been a law in Ken- 
tucky against dueling and disqualifying those convicted of 
the same for office, but the legislatuie had been in the habit 
of passing special laws to relieve persons from the disabilities 
thus incurred. It was proposed in the convention of 1849 to 
deal with the matter in the constitution, and thus take it out 
of the hands of the legislature All agreed that the law had 
been a dead letter. A very stringent law was proposed, dis- 
qualifying all who should fight a duel or act as accessory in a 
duel This was to be enforced by an oath requiring all offi- 
cers to swear that they had not fought a duel since the adop- 
tion of the constitution and would not during their term of 
office The proposition was objected to on the ground that 
it shut a duelist off from all chance of pardon and forever 
disqualified him, whereas an ordinary criminal was restored 
to political privileges by a pardon from the governor. This 
objection was met by a provision that the governor should be 
empowered to pardon a duelist and restore him to all his 
rights after five years. 


1 Ohio conventioii of 18f)0, Debates, I, 2(i0 
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Dueling was also defended on general grounds. 

That feeling of honor or chivalry, or by whatever name it may be 
called, which impels to self-defense is innate with the Kentuckian, and 
neither law nor constitution can destroy it 

One member defended the duel as a means of saving life by 
preventing street frays, which I'esult more disastrously than 
duels. He said twelve or fourteen of his friends had per- 
ished in street frays, and only one in a fair and honorable 
duel. One speaker was especially opposed to penalizing a 
duel fought outside the State 

We send a man to Congress, where he meets with men from every State. 
Many of them are aware that such a provision exists in the constitution of 
Kentucky Will they not, seeing how his hands are tied, seek every 
opportunity to insult him? 

In spite of the vigorous opposition the dueling section was 
adopted by a vote of 62 to 28.^ 

In the convention of 1890 similar arguments were used in 
favor of the duel as in 1849. Some claimed that the provi- 
sion in the constitution of 1360 had put a stop to the pi‘actice. 
All were agreed that dueling had practically ceased in the 
State. One speaker regretted this, saying that the bowio 
knife and navy six had taken the place of the more refined 
duel. Street frays, it was alleged, had increased in frequency 
as the duel had declined. The code duello gave a man a 
chance to cool off before entering the encounter. Friends 
often intervened, and there was no fight at all. For a high- 
strung and spirited people like the Kentuckians it was a nec- 
essary and comparatively harmless safety valve The oath 
was objected to on the ground that it compelled a man to tes- 
tify against himself and as antagonistic to free government 

You encourage a disregard for the sacredness of an oath by a frequent 
recurrence to them 

The speaker was asked if he had not himself been restrained 
by the dueling oath ‘‘I have never been influenced by that 
oath one single particle,” was the reply. 

If a man had. given suddcient offense to cause me to challenge, I would 
have moved to some other State and then sent him the challenge * * * 
I know of gentlemen who have done that in the State of Kentucky 

1 Kentucky convention of 1849, Debates, pp 816-^27 
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The section was earned by a vote of 29 to 27.' A provision 
was made, as in the constitution of 1850, for a pardon by the 
governor after five years. 

The provision in the oath by which the candidate swore 
that he would not fight a duel during his term was omitted 
The disqualifications and the oath enforcing the same are 
inconsistent. In the provision against dueling the disqualifi- 
cation is limited to those who fight with a citizen of the 
State ” On the other hand, the oath prescribed for all officers 
and members of the legislature requires them to swear that 
they have not fought a duel or acted as second ‘4n or out of 
the State” since the adoption of the constitution.* This would 
evidently include duels fought with others than citizens of 
Kentucky. 

The disappearance of dueling as a means of settling dis- 
putes has made a dead letter of these provisions, although they 
are still retained in most of the States where they have been 
adopted. It is difficult to say whether they ever had any 
effect. In States where an oath was required it seems probable 
that they did have some influence. It might be impossible to 
convict a duelist, but it seems at least doubtful whether an 
officer would readily perjure himself by taking the dueling 
oath, especially if it was well known that he had been engaged 
in a duel. The spirited opposition to the incorporating of 
these provisions in the constitution of Kentucky would indi- 
cate that they had some effect.® On the other hand, the pro- 
visions appear in constitutions of Northern States where duel- 
ing was never practiced. Here they had no practical bearing 
whatever and simply amounted to a disapproval of the practice. 

Vni BKIBBRY 

There is a great variety of regulations in the constitutions 
on the subject of bribery and the disabilities resulting there- 
from. Over thirty States have some provision in the consti- 
tution disqualifying for bribery. Some of these provisions 
merely state that anyone convicted of bribery shall be 
disqualified from holding office. In such cases the clause 

1 Kentucky convention of 1890, Debates, pp 4690-4708 
s Kentucky constitution of 1891, secs 228 and 239 

s In Cochran v Jones (Am Law Keg , 373) it was held that an election board might 
take cognizance of the fact that a candidate had fought a duel, although he had not been 
(.onvicted in court This case came up in Kentucky under the constitution of 189L 
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appeal a as a part of the section dealing with disqualification 
for crimes in general. 

Many of the constitutions disqualify for bribery in the elec- 
tion The duration of this disqualification vanes. In some 
States anyone disqualified for bnbeiy in an election can never 
hold oflaice again. In one State only the legislature can restore 
such a person to his political pnvileges.' 

In other States the disqualification extends only to the par- 
ticular office for which the bribe was given. Another class is 
that in which the disability extends to all offices, but only for the 
ensuing tenn. In yet another class the disability is ^ed for 
a term of years Such provisions are found in a number of the 
earlier constitutions, but have disappeared in the later revisions, 
except in Vermont and Tennessee. The disability is for one 
year in the former State and for six years in the latter. 

In most cases both the giver and takei of a bribe are dis- 
qualified, but in four States only the giver of the bribe This 
refers only to bribery at elections, and that was apparently 
the only kind which the earlier constitutions aimed to prevent 

Since tlie civil war another form of bribery has assumed 
importance and is referred to in a number of constitutions. 
This is the bribery of members of the legislature or other offi- 
cers for their votes, or for the performance or nonporfonnanco 
of an official duty. The first provision relating to bribery of 
this kind is in the constitution of Maryland, adopted in 1867. 
This provided for the punishment and disqualification to hold 
any office of profit or trust, both of any person bribing an 
officer and of an officer accepting such a bribe. West Vir- 
ginia, in 1872, adopted a provision almost identical with that of 
Maryland. Pennsylvania followed suit with a similar pro- 
vision in 1873, and required every officer to take an oath that 
he would not accept a bribe during his term of office. The 
Dakotas went a stop farther in 1889 and defined logrolling as 
bribery and subject to the same penalties and disabilities 
Wyoming made a similar provision in 1890. California has a 
provision disqualifying a member of the legislature who has 
accepted a bribe. The other States also disqualified those 
giving the bribe. 

In some States the constitutions provided that the legisla- 
ture may make laws in regard to bribery, disqualifying for 


1 Ehode Island constitution, IX, 2 
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suffrage and office those convicted. In the constitutions of 
Maryland and West Virginia the provision is mandatory, the 
language being that “it shall be the duty of the general 
assembly at its first session ” to make such laws. 

It is interesting to note that, as m the case of dueling, only 
a conviction disqualifies in some States, while in others the 
officer IS compelled to swear in his oath of office that he has 
not given a bribe during the election Such oaths are found 
in some of the earliest constitutions: That of Georgia, framed 
in 1777, provided for such an oath for all members of the 
legislature; Kentucky, in the constitution of 1792, required 
it for all officers. 

Some of the recent constitutions require such an oath and 
make it more stringent. The officer is compelled to swear 
not only that he has not given a bribe to procure his election, 
but also that he will not take a bribe during his term of 
office ^ In Wyoming and South Dakota the member of the 
legislature must also swear that he will not give his vote on 
one measure in return for the vote of another member on 
some other measure. There are four States which thus 
attempt to bind an officer by a promise not to be dishonest, 
two of them including logrolling under bribery. There is 
something ludicrous about making a man swear that he has 
been, and will be, honest. The only effect which I can see 
that this provision could possibly have, would be to add the 
penalties of perjury to those of bribery in case of conviction. 

The provisions in regard to bribery were not much dis- 
cussed in the conventions. Probably members did not care 
to put themselves on record as favoring the practice, or 
opposed to any of the penalties which might be attached to it. 
The most extreme proposition on the subject appears in the 
convention in Pennsylvania in 1873. A resolution was sub- 
mitted to subject members of the general assembly to an oath 
at the end of the term. The substance of the oath was as 
follows: 

I have listened to no pnvste sohcitationB hy interested parties or their 
agents. * * * I have not voted or spoken on any matter m which I 
had or expected to have a private interest I have not acted corruptly * 

1 Nebraska, PemiBylvania, South Dakota, and Wyoming 
s Pennsylvania convention of 1873, Debates, II, 561 
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Refusal to take the oath was to disqualify for all office; but 
the proposition was rejected. 

In Nevada, in 1864, however, bribery was actually defended 
in the convention. Said a member 

This clause seems to strike at the glonous privilege of electioneering for 
a man's friends If I have a fnend whom I believe to bo particularly 
fitted for a particular office, and I have a desire JEor the sake of the public 
good to get him mto that office, I have a right to use all honorable means 
to that end, and, if it is necessary, to buy a little whisky, too ^ 

The convention seemed to agi'ee with the speaker, as the 
bribery clause was rejected 

In the Wyoming convention of 1889 there was (‘onsiderable 
debate on the bribery clause It was opposed as useless. 
The chief argument in its favor seemed to be that it would 
give the State a good reputation. A member regretted the 
striking out of one of the sections 

I believe that it would have given us very good standing liefore the 
authorities at Washington It would have indicated a disposition toward 
reform m Wyoming ® 

An oath was proposed in the Kentucky convention of 1890 
denying the use of money in the past election, to be taken by 
all officers, but it was rejected without debate by a vote of 40 
to 33.® 

IX. EXCLUSION OF OFFICERS OF CORPORATIONS 

The constitution of Indiana has a clause disqualifying the 
officers of banks from election to the general assembly, the 
disability to continue three months after they resign ^eir 
position in the bank. The constitution was drafted in 1850, 
at the time of the war on the State banks. The provision 
was the subject of a spirited debate It was advocated on the 
ground that the officer of the bank would represent the cor- 
poration and not the people. It was opposed as a demagogic 
tnck and as unfair discrimination against a class. One prop- 
osition -would have excluded railroad officers also The State 
bank is called a monopoly, corrupt, and insolvent. Nicholas 
Biddle is referred to as an example of the dangerous power 
which may be obtained by banking officers. The provision 
was finally adopted by a vote of 67 to 62 * 

1 Nevada convention of 1864, Debates, p 141 
a Wyoming convention of 1889, Debates, pp 769-778 
a Kentucky convention of 1890, Debates, p 4697 
^Indiana convention of 1860, Debates, II, 1208-1221 
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Florida had a similar provision in her constitution from 
1838 to 1865 It excluded banking officers from eligibility 
to the assembly and to the office of governor, extending the 
disability to one year after they had resigned their positions 
in the corporation This provision was adopted by a vote of 
30 to 26 ' 

In the Ohio convention of 1850 a proposition was made to 
exclude officers of banking and railroad corporations This 
was amended so as to include the presidents of other incorpo- 
rated companies in the State It was proposed to amend by 
adding the borrowers or holders of any bank bills to the list 
of the exclusions. One member wished to include money 
brokers, ministers of the gospel, and teachers of any religious 
sects ” 

There was no debate on the propositions, and they were 
finally voted down by a small majority.* 

A proposition to exclude banking officers was made in Vir- 
ginia in 1867, but was tabled by a vote of 46 to 39.® The 
only States which actually adopted such provisions were 
Florida and Indiana In the former State the constitution 
was adopted soon after the panic of 1837, and naturally bank- 
ing officers were in bad odor at that time In Indiana in 
1850 there was war on the State bank, and this provision 
grew out of the feeling engendered by that struggle. 

X PLURALITY OP OPPICBS 

The provisions against the simultaneous holding of two 
offices are quite general, but vary greatly in detail Neaily 
all of the constitutions have a section stating that the three 
departments of government should be kept distinct, and no 
officer of one department is to exercise the duties of another 
department except as directed in the constitution While 
this clause is probably aimed more at the encroachment of 
one department upon another, it has been interpreted to pre- 
vent the simultaneous holding of offices in the different 
departments.^ 

iFlonda convention of 1838, Journal, p 66 
2 Ohio convention of 1860, Debates, II, 182, 186 

« Virginia convention of 186'7-68, Journal, p 176 The resolution would also have 
excluded clergymen and attorneys of the Commonwealth 
*8 Maine, 484 In an opinion rendered in 1830 b> the supreme judicial court to the 
Senate, the olhce of justice of peace was hdd incompatible with that of shenlf Const , 
m, cf Bamford v Melvin, 7 Maine, 14 

HIST 99, VOL I- 10 
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Many of the States also have a general provision to prevent 
anyone from holding two lucrative offices at the same time 
An exception is usually made of officers in the militia and 
justices of the peace In some cases, also, postmasters having 
an annual salary of less than five hundred dollars are excepted 
Under this clause many contests have arisen in the courts as 
to what a lucrative office was. In the case of Doyle v. Raleigh 
(89 N. C.,133) it was held that an “office of tmst or profit” 
must mvolve the exercise of functions affecting the public, in 
order to render the incumbent ineligible to hold a similar 
office or place Acting as night watchman in the post-office 
at a salary of $60 per month was held not to disqualify the 
incumbent for office. In North Carolina the question came 
up whether railroad officials of those roads under State 
control were public officers It was held that the directors 
appointed by the State were public officers.* In the case of 
Eliason v Coleman (86 N. C., 23^, however, it was held that 
the chief engineer of the Western Noi-th Carolina Railroad was 
not a public officer, although eight of the directors of this 
road were appointed by the government. The opinion stated . 

The true teat of a public office aeems to be that it la parcel of the 
admimatration of government, cavil or mihtary, or la itself created directly 
by the lawmaking power 

AU of the State constitutions forbid the simultaneous hold- 
ing of a United States and State office, some of them making 
the exception of postmasters already mentioned. In addition 
to the incompatibility fixed by the constitutions there is a 
common-law incompatibility. This is seen in the case of 
Ryan v Green (13 N. Y., 295). It was held in this case that 
the mcompatibility between two offices is an inconsistency in 
the functions of the two; as, iudge and clerk of the same 
court 

Physical impoaaibihty is not the mcompatibility of the common law, 
which existing, one office is ipso facto vacated by accepting another * * * 
The offices must subordinate, one the other, and they must per se have 
the right to mterfere, one with the other, before they are incompatible at 
common law 

Hence it was held that the defendant was not disqualified 
from holding two offices at the same time, although it would be 
physically impossible for him to discharge the functions of both. 


1 Clark V Stanley, 86 North Carolina, 69, 
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DISQUALIFICATIONS TO HOLD OTHER OFFICE DURING THE TERM 

The disabilities to hold othei' office during the term for 
which the incumbent has been elected appear in many of the 
constitutions. They may be most conveniently treated under 
the heads of the three departments of government The most 
common provision of this kind is that copied from the United 
States Constitution forbidding members of the legislature to 
hold any office which has been created, or the emoluments 
whereof have been increased, during the term for which thej^ 
were elected. In some cases this provision is applied to all 
offices, but usually, as in the United States Constitution, it is 
limited to appointive offices Many of the constitutions go 
further, however, and forbid the holding of any office in the 
gift of the legislature by a member during the term for which 
he was elected. A few States include appointment b}" the 
governor in the prohibition, and some go still further and 
make a member ineligible for all office during the term for 
which he was elected. At present some dozen States have 
provisions in their constitutions to prevent a member being 
elected to a position in the gift of the legislature. 

The provision in regard to judges is the same in nearly all 
of the constitutions where any disability is specified. Judges 
are ineligible to other than a judicial office during the term 
for which they shall have been elected or appointed. Such a 
provision occurs in the constitutions of nine States. Virginia 
and West Virginia have had similar provisions in their consti- 
tutions, but they have been dropped in the later revisions. 
Michigan extends the disability to one year after the expira- 
tion of the term. In Virginia and West Virginia the pro- 
hibition was against holding ‘‘political office.” Minnesota 
simply makes them ineligible while in office. This would 
require their resignation before the election, differing both 
from incompatibility and ineligibility for the term. 

Only a few States have a provision in their constitutions 
disqualifying the governor from holding other office dunng 
his term A number of States, however, attempt to prevent 
his election as United States Senator As a similar attempt 
IS made in regard to members of the legislature and judges, 
it will be best to consider them together. 

Twelve States have had provisions in their constitutions 
evidently intended to disqualify State officers from being 
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elected to the United States Senate. In six of them it was 
definitely stated that officers should not be elected to the 
United States Senate. These provisions do not appear at any 
particular period. The first State to adopt such a restriction 
was Georgia, in 1798. Florida, in 1838, made the governor and 
■judges ineligible to election to the Senate of the United 
States or the House of Representatives during the teim for 
which they were elected and one year thereafter. Provisions 
making either the governor or members of the legislature or 
both ineligible for their term to the United States Senate still 
remain in the constitutions of five States ^ In three of these. 
New York, Michigan, and California, the Senate is specifically 
named In the others the prohibition is against being elected 
by the general assembly That these regulations are uncon- 
stitutional or, at least, unenforceable, is evident. The United 
States Senate is sole ]udge of the qualifications of its own 
members and would not consider State regulations in regard 
to eligibility On the other hand, the State legislature might 
hesitate to elect a person Senator who was declared ineligible 
by the State constitution That this check has not always 
been effective will appear in the consideration of the debates 
on the question. 

The provisions disqualifying officers for other places during 
the term for which tiiey were elected have been the subject 
of considerable debate in the conventions. The best general 
statement of the objects of these provisions is given in the 
address of the Vermont Council of Censors upon submitting 
amendments to the people in 1820. The part of the address 
in point is as follows 

The thud of the proposed amendments excludes the members of both 
branches of the l^islature during the period for which they were elected 
from bemg appointed to certain civil offices withm their gift This pro- 
vision, particularly so far as relates to judicial officers, is believed to be 
necessary to give full effect to the sixth section of the second chapter of 
the constitution, which provides that the legislative, judicial, and executive 
departments be distinct And it may with confidence be asked whether it 
IS not in accordance with the soundest maxims of republicanism that the 
legii^tor should be divested of other offices and of all tempting f^ilities 
for obtaining them, and that the framer of the laws should not be appointed 
to enforce their execution * 


iGalilomla convention of 1779, Illinois convention of 1870, Michigan convention of 
1860, New York convention of 1895, South Dakota convention of 1889 
a Journal of Vermont Council of Censors, p 40 
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It is to be noted that while the purpose of the amendment 
is to keep the departments distinct, especially the legislative 
from the others, the emphasis is laid on the necessity of keep- 
ing the legislative and judicial departments distinct In some 
States we will find that the emphasis is on the necessity of 
keeping the legislative and executive departments distinct. 
In the convention of 1847 in Illinois a resolution was intro- 
duced making all oflBicers ineligible for the term for which 
they were elected or appointed, and two years thereafter. 
The resolution was referred to the committee on the judiciary, 
and the two-years clause was dropped in the draft of the 
constitution finally adopted.^ In the debate in the Maryland 
convention of 1864 on the section disqualifying delegates from 
holding appointive oflSices during the term for which they were 
elected, it was said, “It is not expedient to encoumge any 
species of illicit intercourse between the executive and legis- 
lative departments.”* 

In the Ohio convention of 1871 a member gives as a reason 
for making members of the legislature ineligible for their 
term, and not executive officers, that the legislature fixes sala- 
ries, and the ob]ect of the lestriction is to prevent the misuse 
of patronage ® 

The provisions disqualifying members of the legislature 
and governor from election to the United States Senate were 
usually adopted without debate. Such appears to have been 
the case in the Michigan convention of 1850; but in the con- 
vention of 1867 the provision was discussed. 

The reasons given for disqualifying the governor were that 
he might not use his political influence for promotion, and 
that he ought to serve out the term in the position in which 
he had been placed by the people One governor, it was 
said, had devoted all his energies to secure his election to the 
United States Senate; hence the restriction in the constitu- 
tion. Against this disqualification it was alleged that the gov- 
ernor might be the best man for the Senatorship, and that at 
any rate the provision was unconstitutional and ineffectual. 
Indiana was quoted as having a similar restriction in its con- 
stitution, yet Governor Morton was elected in 1867 to the 


1 Illinois convention of 1847, Journal, p 100 
s Maryland convention of 1864, Debates, II, 806-808 
*01ilo convention of 1871, Debates,!, 384, 391 
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United States Senate. In Michigan, Governor Bingham had 
received 20 votes for United States Senator in spite of the 
restriction The motion to stnke out the provision was lost 
by a vote of 24 to 33.^ It should ho noted in this connection 
that the election of the governor to the United States Senate 
is a very common occurrence; hence this restriction was 
made to meet a real evil — or at any i-ate what was regarded as 
an evil — and not based on theoretical grounds, like most of the 
provisions on eligibility.* 

An attempt has been made by a number of conventions to 
pass a self-denying ordinance, disqualifying members of the 
convention for office. In the Maryland convention of 1851 a 
resolution was submitted disqualifying anyone who should 
act as a member of a constitutional convention from over 
thereafter acting as a judge It was argued that judges 
should be kept out of politics.* A proposition was also made 
that “no member of any such convention shall hold any office, 
created or made vacant or regulated by such new constitution, 
within five years after the new constitution shall go into 
operation.’’ This resolution was rejected, 24 to 36 ■* 

A similar resolution was introduced in the Kentucky con- 
vention of 1849, extending the disqualification to ten years, 
but it does not appear to have come to a vote 

The reasons for ruch resolutions were given in the proposi- 
tion submitted in the Louisiana convention of 1898 

Whereas it has been pubhcly charged that many members of this con- 
vention were actuated by selfish motives, and that the main cause of the 
dissensions existing in the body was due to the fact that some of its mem- 
bers were shaping their course so as to obtain some political rc(‘ord8 or per- 
sonal benefits in the near future * * * therefore resolved that members 
of this convention be disqualified for State and United Slates office until 
1901 ® 

This, like all the similar resolutions in other States, was lo- 
jected ® One of the constitutions even provides expressly that 
members of the convention shall not be disqualified.^ 

iMidugan conventioii of 1867, Debates,!, 866-373 

*Tlie Wisconsin constitution of 1846, rejected by the people, provided an oath for all 
State officers by which they promised not to accept a pla(*c in Congress dunng the term 
for which they were elected Journal, p 398 

“Maryland convention of 1851, Debates, 1, 201 

*Ibid ,11, 381 

* lioulslana convention of 1898, Journal, p 130 

« Virginia convention of 1867-68 Resolved, that no member of this convention shall be 
eligible to any office in Virginia for the next fl\ e years, Journal, p 156 

f Arkansas convention of 1868, XV, 19 
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XI KEELIQIBILITY 

Many of the States have had provisions in their constitu- 
tions making the governor ineligible for reelection after a 
certain number of years. 

These regulations appear in six of the eighteenth century 
constitutions and some eighteen States have had such restric- 
tions There seems to be a tendency to drop them, as they 
occur now in the constitutions of but nine States As usual 
the Southern Statej are the more conservative in making the 
change, six retaining the restrictions, among them three States 
which have revised their constitutions in this decade ^ 

A number of States have a limited reeligibility for treas- 
urer. The reason for this restriction is quaintly stated in the 
Massachusetts constitution of 1780: 

That the citizens of this Commonwealth may be assured from time to 
time that the moneys remaining m the public treasury, upon the settle- 
ment and liquidation of the public accounts, are their property, no man 
shall be eligible as treasurer and receiver-general more than five years 
successively. 

A Similar purpose is served by the pi o vision found in many 
of the constitutions, that no collector of public levenues shall 
be eligible to the legislatuie or to office until he has accounted 
for all the public moneys which he has handled. Some States 
also make administi*ative officers ineligible for reelection. The 
restriction upon the reeligibility of sheriffs is very general, 
usually providing that the office can be held by the same person 
only in alternate terms 

The provisions in regard to reeligibility were not the sub- 
ject of much debate in the conventions In Wisconsin, in 
1847, a proposition to make the governor ineligible as his own 
successor was opposed as interfering with the free choice of the 
people. ^^It was aristocratic, unreasonable, and unfounded 

1 Mia^lsfappi convention of 1890, Kentucky convention of 1891, Louisiana convention of 
1898 The following table will show the time when such restnctions liave been adopted 
and abolished Alabama, 1819, 4 years In 7, Flonda, 1838-1865, 4 j ears in 8, Georgia, 1777- 
1789, 1 year m 3 Georgia, 1789-1877, no pro\ Ision, Georgia, 1877, 4 years in 8, Illinois, 1818- 

1870. 4 years in 8, Indiana, 1861, 4 years m 8, Kentucky, 1799-1850, 4 years in 11, Kentucky, 

1850. 4 years in 8, Louisiaua, 1812, 4 years in 8, Maryland, 1837-1864, one term, Mississippi, 
1832-1890, 4 years in 6, Mississippi, 1890, 4 years in 8, Ohio, 1802-1851, 6 years in 8, Oregon, 
1857, 8 years in 12, Pennsylvania, 1873, 4 jears in 8, South Carolina, 1778-1865, 4 years in 
8, Tennessee, 1796, 6 years In 8, Texas, 1845-1866, 4 years in b, Texas 1866-1868, 8 years In 
12, Virginia, 1776-1830, 3 years in 7, Virginia, 1830-1870, 3 years in 6, Virginia, 1870, 4 
years in 8 
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in any principle of justice or sound policy.”^ Similar argu- 
ments were used in the California convention of 18dt9 The 
proposition was favored on the ground of rotation in office.® 
In Kentucky, in 1849, a proposition was made to limit sheriffs 
and judges to one term In opposing it a inenibor said. 

I believe it detracts from the competency and ability of the people to 
judge for themselves, and every page that bears the impress of such a senti- 
ment, fixes upon the Commonwealth a blighting, withering stain, so daik, 
deep, and damning that neither time nor circumstances can obliterate it “ 

In the Utah convention of 1895 an amendment was offered 
making State officers ineligible for reclection m order to pre- 
vent the governor and executive officers from laying their wires 
for reelection.”* 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

In a word, this has been the general development The 
colonies began with few or no restrictions upon office holding. 
Gradually qualifications were adopted to meet existing con- 
ditions. This period of tentative legislation (‘ontinued until 
1691, when the influence of the home government became^ 
strong and the laws in the colonies corresponded closely to 
those in England In the early period the preamble of a 
statute usually stated that a qualification should be reciuired 
in the future, because the lack of such a provision had given 
trouble. In the later period, on the other hand, an act of 
Parliament was frequently quoted as a reason for the colonial 
law. Hence the disqualification of Catholics and tLo restric- 
tion of voting and office holding to freeholders became quite 
general. 

The foundation of the State constitutions is accompanied by 
a new element, the influence of political theory The law- 
making in the colonies had been the result of experience 
either their own or that of the mother country. The political 
philosophy of the Revolution was liberal and tolerant; the 
practice of the colonies had been conservative and intolerant: 
the constitutions of the time were the result of those con- 
flicting forces. In the Federal Constitution the liberal tend- 
encies prevailed — at least as far as related to qualifications 

iWasconsm convention of 1847, debates, p 69 
s California convention of 1849, debates, p 166 
^Kentucky convention of 1849 debates, p 418 
<Utah convention of 1896, debates, I, 660 
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for office In the fonnation of the State constitutions the 
conservative influence was predominant, and the religious and 
property qualifications were retained. 

The sentiment against these restrictions, however, was gain- 
ing, and they disappeared in most eases upon the first revision 
of the constitutions. The new States admitted after 1800 
never required religious qualifications, and in only two cases 
was property beyond the payment of a tax demanded. 

The first half of the nineteenth century was characterized 
by long residence and citizenship qualifications. The tendency 
of the latter half of the century has been to reduce these 
requirements. The argument chiefly used in the conventions 
was the injustice of limiting the people in their choice. Prob- 
ably two other reasons had much moie influence: the first 
was the desire of the new States to attract immigrants; the 
second was the determination of politicians to win the votes 
of the foreign-born population. 

This has been carried so far that in many States aliens who 
have declared their intention to become citizens are allowed 
the suffrage, and in several they can hold seats in the legisla- 
tures. On the other hand, many Southern States have recently 
increased the residence and citizenship qualifications, being 
jealous of both Northern and foreign influence. 

The exclusion of clergymen, appearing in a number of the 
Revolutionaiy constitutions and in some of the later ones, has 
disappeared in most of the States. 

Provisions limiting the reeligibility of the governor, also 
dating back to the first constitutions, have been dropped in 
many States. 

The disqualification for bribery, on the other hand, has 
become quite general, in many cases being enforced by an oath. 

In no State can an officer hold either two State offices or a 
State and Federal office simultaneously. 

The general tendency during the nineteenth century has 
been to do away with restrictions and to make the qualifica- 
tions for office holding coincident with those for citizenship. 
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THE PROPOSED ABSORPTION OF MEXICO IN 1847-48’ 


By Prof Edwakd G- Boubnb. 


During the last eighteen months few students of our history 
can have failed to be struck with the points of smiilarity be- 
tween some of the aspects and incidents of our recent public 
policy and some of the phases of the Mexican war. Not only 
in broad outlines is there a resemblance between the two situ- 
ations, but it exists even in details. What a curious coinci- 
dence that in the one case we should have assisted the exiled 
Santa Anna to return to Mexico, counting on his friendly aid 
in attaining our demands, and that in the other the exiled 
Aguinaldo should have been brought home and his followers 
equipped as our allies ! Indeed, let anyone who thinks this 
comparison forced read over his Biglow Papers. The famous 
epistle of Bird of freedom Sawin fi’om Mexico echoes with 
contemporaneous discussion, and one long passage, with two 
or three changes in the names, might well serve the Anti-Im- 
perialists as a tract for the times. 

But it IS not my purpose on this occasion to follow out in 
detail the comparison between the two wars and the issues 
arising from them, but rather, in view of the present persist- 
ent asseveration that the victory in Manila Bay imposed upon 
the United States at once the duty and the necessity of secur- 
ing and retaining the Philippines, to inquire how we escaped 
annexing all of Mexico in 1848. This relic of New Spain, less 
populous than our antipodal islands, contiguous to our terri- 
tory, a political wreck from the incessant turmoil of a genera- 
tion, in the complete possession of our armies for months, 
with the flag flying from the Halls of the Montezumas, was 
finally relinquished, although the situation presented every 
argument urged for the retention of the Philippines more 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Btetoncal Association at Cambridge, Mass , 
December 29, 1899 
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cogently, and annexation would have involved fewer social, 
political, and constitutional difficulties. In the light of pres- 
ent events and of current opinion it is hardly credible that, 
if confronted to-day by that situation, our people would avoid 
their duty and leave the conquered to work out their own sal- 
vation, merely disburdened of some undeveloped territory. 

That a policy so alien to our present ideas should have pre- 
vailed only a half century ago invites some explanation in 
addition to the obvious one that expansion and the extension 
of human slavery weie, in the minds of an increasing num- 
ber, inextricably bound together, and that therefore the 
deepening moral abhorrence of slavery, which wa.s taking fast 
hold of the idealists, re-enforced the opposition of conserva- 
tism As a consequence, just that idealist element which, 
to-day, leads the movement for expansion, under the banner of 
political altiTiism, shrank back fifty yoAi-s ago from having 
anything to do with it. 

It is to offer some further explanation beyond this obvious 
one that I undertake a brief inquiry into the rise, diffusion, 
and probable strength of a desire to ac*quiro all of Mexico. 
For such an inquiry will show that the movement for expan- 
sion, although associated in the minds of many people with 
the extension of slavery, was by no means identical with it, 
being on the one hand strongly opposed by some of the ablest 
champions of the institution and on the other hand ardently 
advocated by its enemies, while the body of its support was 
in no inconsiderable degree made up of men on the whole 
indifferent to the slavery question The emergence of this 
expansionist movement at this time, in .spite of the obstacles 
to its success, prepares us for its triumphant career at the 
present day, when it has no substantial hindrance save the 
conservative spirit, to whose objections our sanguine people 
are wont to pay little attention. 

It is well known that President Polk, on assuming office, 
announced to George Bancroft that he proposed during his 
term to settle the Oregon question and to acquire California.* 
He is, I think, with the possible exception of Grant, the only 
President who has entered office with a positive and definite 
policy of expansion. Polk was, in fact, an expansionist, not 
at the behest of slavery, as has been charged, but for the 


I Schooler’s History of the United States, IV, 498 
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cause itself; yet a prudent expansionist, for he hesitated at 
the incorpomtion of large masses of alien people, refusing to 
countenance, as we shall see, the all-of-Mexico movement, 
and yielding only in the case of the proposed purchase of Cuba, 
To accomplish his purpose in regard to California, when 
negotiations failed. President Polk was ready to try conquest, 
and he welcomed, if he did not provoke, the war with Mex- 
ico.^ The conquest of sparsely settled California and New 
Mexico was easily accomplished. The resistance of Mexico, 
although more desperate than was expected, was not effectual, 
and in April, 1847, Mr. Trist was dispatched with the project 
of a treaty Our commissioner was authorized to offer peace 
on the cession of all territory east of the Rio Grande from its 
mouth to the southern boundary of New Mexico, New Mex- 
ico, Upper and Lower California, and a right of way across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. ^‘The boundary of the Rio 
Grande, and the cession to the United States of New Mexico and 
Upper California constituted an ultimatum,” and less than 
that was under no circumstances to be accepted The refusal 
of these terms was followed in September by the captuie of 
the City of Mexico. The news of this triumph of the Amer- 
ican arms, which reached Washington late in October, soon 
gave rise to an active agitation to incorporate all of Mexico 
into the Union.^ The opponents of the administration averred 
this to be the design of the President, although it was not; 
and the suspicion was increased by the known fact that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert J. Walker, was an advo- 
cate of ^is policy ® 

Inasmuch as President Polk initiated his own policy and 
resolutely and independently pursued his own plans, no account 
of his presidency can be satisfactory to-day which is not based 
on a careful examination of the voluminous diary,* in whose 


I Compare the narrative tn Schouler’s Histoncal Briefs, 149-161, which is a faithful pre- 
sentation, in brief, of the matenal contained in Polk’s diary 
2Cf Von Holst, III, 341-344 It will be noticed that Von Halst, not havingr access to 
Polk’s diary, worked in the dark in regard to the President’s Mexican polic\, and 
attributes designs to him which he did not entertain The New York Sun asserted in 
October that it had advocated the occupation of Mexico in May Niles, LXXIII, 113 
® Baltimore American, in Niles, LXXIII, 113 

4 George Bancroft’s typewritten copy of the manuscript of the diary is among the Ban- 
croft papers in the Lenox Library For an account of the diary see Schouler’s Histoncal 
Bnefs, 121-124 1 may take the occasion here to express my appreciation of the courtesy 
of Mr Fames and Mr Paltsits in giving me every facility in the examination of the diary 
and correspondence of Polk. 
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pages are recorded not only his own views and intentions, but 
also brief reports of Cabinet meetings and of conferences with 
party leaders. Turning to this record we find that Polk told 
his Cabinet September 4, 18i7, that if the war was still fur- 
ther prolonged he would ‘‘be unwilling to pay the sum which 
Ml Trist had been authorized to pay in the settlement of 
a boundaiy by which it was contemplated that the United 
States would acquire New Mexico and the Calif or nias, and 
that “if Mexico continued obstinately to refuse to treat, I was 
decidedly in favor of insisting on more territory than the 
provinces named ’’ The question was discussed by the Cabi- 
net on September 7, and Secretary Walker and Attorney- 
General Clifford are recorded as “in favor of acquiring in 
addition the department or State of Tamaulipas, which includes 
the port of Tampico.” Secretary Buchanan, the Postmaster- 
General, and Secretary John Y, Mason opposed this proposi- 
tion The President declared himself “as being in favor of 
acquiring the cession of the Department of Tamaulipas, if it 
should be found practicable.” Clifford proposed the recall of 
Trist and the prosecution of the war with the greatest vigor 
until Mexico should sue for peace. This was approved by 
Walker and by the President, except as regards the recall of 
Trist. A month later he changed his mind and Trist was 
recalled, as he notes, October 5, “because his lemaining 
longer with the Army could not probably accomplish the 
objects of his mission, and because his remaining longer might 
and probably would impress the Mexican Government with 
the belief that the United States were so anxious for peace 
that they would ultimate {sic) conclude one on the Mexican 
terms. Mexico must now sue for peace, and when she does 
we will hear her propositions.” 

Another month passes and Secretary Buchanan has shifted 
his position, presumably in response to some indications of a 
changing public sentiment, such as the recent Democratic vic- 
tory in Pennsylvania, and we are not sui*prised to learn that he 
“ spoke in an unsettled tone ” and “ would express no opinion 
between these two plans,” i. e. , for the President in his message 
“to designate the part of Mexican territory which we intended 
to hold as an indemnity, or to occupy all Mexico by a largely 
increased force and subdue the country and promise protection 
to the inhabitants. ” Buchanan would, so Polk gathered from 
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his utterances, favor the acquisition of Tamaulipas and the 
countiy east of the Sierra Madre Mountains and withdraw the 
troops to that line. This in fact Buchanan announced to the 
President nearly two months later, January 2: 

My views [records the President, November 9], were m substance that 
we would continue the prosecution of the war with an increased force, hold 
all the country we had conquered, or might conquer, and levy contnbu- 
tions upon the enemy to support the 'war until a just peace 'vvas obtained, 
that we must have indemnity in territory, and that as a part indemnity 
the Califomiaa and New Mexico should under no circumstances be restored 
to Mexico, but that they should henceforward be considered a part of 
the United States and permanent territorial governments be established 
over them; and that if Mexico protracted the war additional territory must 
be acquired as further indemnity 

He adds in regard to Buchanan: 

His change of opinion will not alter my views; I am fixed in my course, 
and I think all the Oabmet except Mr. Buchanan still concur 'with me, and 
he may yet do so 

On November 18 Polk requested Buchanan to prepare a 
paragraph for the message to the effect — 

That failing to obtain a peace, we should continue to occupy Mexico 
with our troops, and encourage and protect the fnends of peace in Mexico 
to establish and maintain a republican government, able and willing to 
make peace 

By this time Buchanan had come into an agreement with 
the President, and on the 20th the Cabinet all agreed that 
such a declaration should be inserted in the message. But if 
peace could not be obtained by this means the question was 
as to the next step 

In Mr Buchanan’s draft, he stated in that event “we must fulfill that 
destiny which Providence may have in store for both countries ” 

Experience warns us when a statesman proposes humble 
submission to the leadings of Providence that he is listening 
anxiously and intently to the voice of the people President 
Polk was too independent a man to get his divine guidance 
by those channels and announced to his Cabinet: 

I thought this would be too mdefinite and that it would be avoiding my 
constitutional responsibihty I preferred to state in substance that we 
should, in that event, take the measure of our indemmty into our own 
bands and dictate our own terms to Mexico. 
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Yet all the Cabinet except Clifford preferred with Buchanan 
to follow whither destiny should lead.^ The paragraph was 
still troublesome, and Polk presented a third draft to the 
Cabinet November 23. 

Mr Buchanan [records the diary] still preferred his own draft, and so 
did Mr Walker, the latter avowing as a reason that he was for taking the 
whole of Mexico, if necessary, and he thought the construction placed 
upon Mr Buchanan’s draft by a large majority of the people would be 
that it looked to that object 

Polk’s answer does him honor 

I replied that I was not prepared to go to that extent, and furthermore, 
that I did not desire that anything I said in the message should be so 
obscure as to give rise to doubt or discussion as to what my true meaning 
was, that I had m my last message declared that I did not contemplate 
the conquest of Mexico, and that in another part of this paper I had said 
the same thing 

It Will be noticed that on this occasion Robert J Walker 
comes out squarely for all of Mexico He seems to have 
improved the occasion again in his Treasury report to express 
his views, but the President required that to be in harmony 
with the message. Perhaps it will not be superfluous to 
remark that the most advanced expansionist in Polk’s Cabinet 
always had been an expansionist; was opposed to slavery, 
although a Southernei by adoption, and was, during the civil 
war, a strong Union man 

Twice later this crucial paragraph was revised. In its final 
form it read' 

If we shall ultimately fail [i e , to secure peace], then we shall have 
exhausted all honorable means in pursuit of peace, and must continue to 
occupy her country with our troops, taking the full measure of indemnity 
into our own hands, and must enforce the terms which our honor 
demands ^ 

An earlier passage, however, in explicit terms renounced 
the “ all-of -Mexico” policy in these words 

It never been contemplated by me, as an object of the war, to make 
a permanent conquest of the Republic of Mexico, or to annihilate her sep- 
arate existence as an independent nation ® 

The opening of Congress gave an opportunity for the rising 
feeling for all of Mexico to show its strength. Yet it must 

1 It IS interesting to note that Bnchanan used this rejected paragraph In a letter to a 
Democratic meeting In Philadelphia. Von Holst, III, 341 n 

2 Niles’ Kegister LXXIII, 230 
»Ihid 
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not be forgotten that the new House had been elected over a 
year earlier, when the opposition to the war was perhaps at 
its height and not yet counterbalanced by the excitement of the 
victories of 1847. During the first weeks of the session many 
senes of resolutions in favor of and against the policy of all of 
Mexico were presented. Several of the latter were offered by 
Southern Whigs like Botts of Virginia and Toombs of Georgia, 
and illustrate the point that the slavery and expansion inter- 
ests were not identical. Similarly, as Calhoun made the 
ablest speech against the absorption of Mexico, so the most 
outspoken advocates of it were Senator Dickinson of New 
York, a Hunker Democrat, and Senator Hannegan, of Indi- 
ana. Hannegan offered the following resolution January 10. 

That it may become necessary and proper, as it is within the constitu- 
tional capacity of this Government, for the United States to hold Mexico as 
a temtonal appendage ^ 

Senator Dickinson, who at the Jackson dinner on the 8th 
had offered the toast more perfect union, embracing the 
entire North American continent,”® on the 12th made a 
speech in the Senate advocating expansion, in which he 
declared for all of Mexico and asserted that it was our destiny 
to embrace all of North America. Said he: 

Neither national justice nor national morality requires us tamely to sur- 
render our Mexican conquests, nor should such be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment if it would advance the cause of national freedom or secure its 
enjoyment to the people of Mexico. 

Calhoun at the earliest opportunity, December 15, had 
offered these trenchant resolutions: 

That to conquer Mexico or to hold it either as a provmce or to mcorpo- 
rate it in the Union would be inconsistent with the avowed obj'ect for 
which the war has been prosecuted, a departure from the settled policy 
of the Government, m conflict with its character and genius, and m the 
end subversive of our free and popular institutions ® 

These resolutions drew from Cass a few days later the won- 
derful assertion that “there is no man in this nation in favor 
of the extinction of the nationality of Mexico.” Whereupon 
Calhoun rejoined: 

Why, you can hardly read a newspaper without flnding it fllled with 
speculation upon this subject The proceedings that took place m Ohio 

1 Cong Globe, Thirtieth Congress, first session, p 186 

s Niles’s Register, LXXIII, 336 

^Cong Globe, Thirtieth Congress, first session, p 26 
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at a dinner given to one of the volunteer officers of the army returned from 
Mexico show conclusively that the impression entertained by the persons 
present was that our troops would never leave Mexico until they had 
conquered the whole countiy This was the sentiment advanced hy the 
officer, and it was applauded by the assembly and indorsed by th-e official 
paper of that State ^ 

Calhoun put the case even more strongly in his spee(5h in 
the Senate January 4: ^ 

There was at that time [i e , at the b^mnipg of the session] a pa^rty 
scattered all over every portion of the country in favor of conquering tl e 
whole of Mexico To prove that such was the case it is only necessary to 
refer to the proceedings of numerous large public meetings, to declara- 
tions repeatedly made in the public journals, and to the opinions expressed 
by the officers of the Army and individuals of standing and mfluencf , 
to say nothing of declarations made here and in the other House of 
Congress ^ 

Some of these expressions may be briefly noticed. . Gen- 
John A Quitman, one of the most energetic of the army offi- 
cers, subsequently a persistent advocate of the acquisition of 
Cuba, arrived in Washington in December and presented a 
plan to the President for a permanent occupation of Mexico.® 
Commodore Stockton, the Dewey of the conquest of Cali;for- 
nia, at a great dinner given in his honor the 30th of Decem- 
bei advocated not the annexation but the occupation of 
Mexico until that people should be completely regenerated 
and would accept civil and religious libei;ty. and maintain a 
genuine republic.* Among the newspapers advocating the 
retention of all of Mexico we find, strange as it seems, the 
New York Evening Post, with such language as this. 

Now, we ask whether any man can coolly contemplate the idea of recall- 
ing our troops from the territory we at present occupy— from Mexico, from 
San Juan de XJlloa, from Monterey, from Puebla — and thus by one stroke 
of a secretary’s pen resign this beautiful country to the custody of the 
Ignorant cowards and profligate ruffians who have ruled it the last twenty- 
five years Why, humanity cnes out against it Civilization and Chrih- 
tiajuty protest agamst this reflux of the tide of barbarism and anarchy 

The National Era, the organ of antislavery, advocated the 
absorption of Mexico by the admission to the UniOn of indl- 

1 Cong Globe, Thirtieth Congress, first session, p 54 

» Quoted by Von Holst, III, 843 Cf Niles’s Register, LXXIII, 334 A writer Iw the 
Charleston Conner affirmed, “ Most of the leading Democratic papers openly advocate 
that policy” Niles, LXXin, 864 

8 Claiborne’s Quitman, H, 7-9 

4 Niles’s Register, LXXIII, 836 

» Quoted in Niles’s Register, LXXTII, 384, in article on “ Manifest destiny » 
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vidual Mexican States as fast as they should apply. The dis- 
rupted condition of Mexico favored this solution.^ 

In New York the Hunker Democrats came out strongly. 
The “Address to the Democracy of New York” unanimously 
adopted by the Syracuse convention explains that as the pur- 
pose of the occupation of Mexico is to advance human rights 
such occupation is miscalled a conquest “ It is no more than 
the restoration of moral rights by legal means ” The field 
for such a work is “opened to us by the conduct of Mexico, 
and such moral and legal means are offered for our use. Shall 
we occupy it? Shall we now run with manly vigor the race 
that is set before us? Or shall we yield to the suggestions of 
a sickly fanaticism, and sink into an enervating slumber. Can 
we feel no emotion but pity for those whose philanthropy or 
patriotism or religion has led them to believe that they can 
prescribe a better course of duty than that of the God who 
made us all?”® 

January 12 Senator Eusk, of Texas, called on the President 
to request him not to commit himself further against the an- 
nexation of all of Mexico. Polk told him that his views had 
been distinctly stated in his message and that his mind had 
not changed. 

As in our own day, foreign pressure in this direction was 
not lacking- More than a year earlier Bancroft wrote Buch- 
anan from London: 

Reople are ’beginiuiig to say that it would be a blessing to the world if 
the United States would assume the tutelage of Mexico ^ 

Eumors, too, were current of a rising annexationist party 
in Mexico.* 

The foregoing aU show that the agitation for “all of Mexico” 
was well started and needed only time to become really for- 
midable. It was deprived of that requisite element of time 

1 The National Era, August 19, 1847 The article fills three and one-half columns The 
plan was presented again February 3, 1848 As these Mexican accessions would proba- 
bly •hav.e preserved their nonslaveholding character, the number of free States would 
have been immensely reenforced by any such proceeding. 

« Niles’s, Register, LXXIH, 891 

^ G T Cuftis’s Buchanan, I, 576 In this coimection it is mteresting to compare the 
forecast, at a somewhat later date, of Alexander von Humboldt “Die Yeremigtcn 
Staaten werden ganz Mexico an sich reissen und dann selbst zerfaUen ” Roscher, Kolo- 
nien, XolonialpoUtik und Auswanderung, p 177 

^Gf the citation by Von Holst, in, 842, from Hodgson’s Cradle of the Confederacy, 
251-252, in regard to the annexation party in Mexico Hodgson’s estimate, however, 
must be greatly exaggerated 
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by the astonishing course of Trist, who despite his recall still 
lingered with Scott’s amy and finally negotiated a treaty on 
the lines of Polk’s ultimatum How this conduct stinick the 
President can best be told in his own words. When he hears, 
January 4, that Trist has renewed negotiations he says- 

This information is most surpnsing Mr T has acknowledged the 
receipt of his letter of recall, and he possesses no diplomatic powers He 
IS acting, no doubt, upon General Scott’s advice He hss become the per- 
fect tool of Scott He is in this measure defying the authority of his Gov- 
ernment * * * He may, I fear, greatly embarrass the Government 

On the 15th came a long dispatch from Trist, which Polk 
declares— 

The most extraordinary document I have ever heard from a diplomatic 
representative His dispatch is arrogant, impudent, and very insulting to 
his Government, and was personally offensive to the President He admits 
he IS acting without authority and in violation of the positive order recall- 
ing him It IS mamfest to me that he has become the tool of General 
Scott and his menial instrument, and that the paper was wntten at Scott’s 
instance and dictation I have never in my life felt so indignant, and the 
whole Cabinet expressed themselves as I felt 

Buchanan was directed to prepare a stern rebuke to Trist 
and Marcy to write Scott to order him to leave the headquarters 
of the Army 

January 23 Senators Cass and Sevier advised the President 
to inform the Mexican Government that Trist has been re- 
called. The next day Buchanan thought such a letter proper 
if Polk had made up his mind to reject the treaty. This 
Buchanan thought should be done. Polk said he could not 
decide till he saw the treaty. On the 25th the question was 
put before the Cabinet. Walker agreed with Buchanan. In 
regard to the treaty, Polk said that if ‘^unembarrassed” he 
“would not now approve such a treaty,” but is now in doubt 
about his duty. Buchanan still favored rejection, while Marcy 
was in favor of approval if the treaty were on the lines of the 
ultimatum, and John Y. Mason took sides with Marcy. It 
was finally decided on the 28th to dispatch the letter to the 
Mexican Government. The next entry of importance records 
the arrival of the treaty after nightfall February 19. Polk 
found it within Trist’s original instructions as regards boundary 
limits, and thought that it should be judged on its merits and 
not prejudiced by Trist’s bad conduct The next evening, 
Sunday, the Cabinet discussed the treaty, Buchanan and 
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Walker advised its rejection. Mason, Marcy, Johnson, and 
Clifford favored its acceptance. Buchanan announced that he 

wanted more territory, and would not be content with less 
than the lines of Sierra Madre in addition to the provinces 
secured in this treaty.” Polk reminded Buchanan of his 
entire change of position during the war, and adds m his 
diary that he believed the true reason of Buchanan’s course to 
be that he was a candidate for the Presidency. If the treaty 
were well received he would not be injured; if opposed, he 
could say that he opposed it. 

February 21 the President made known his decision to the 
Cabinet: 

That under all the circumstances of the case I would submit it to the 
Senate for ratification, with a recommendation to strike out the tenth 
article I assigned my reasons for this decision They were, briefly, that 
the treaty conformed on the main question of limits and boundary to the 
instructions given Mr. Tnst in April last, and that though if the treaty 
was now to be made I should demand more, perhaps, to make the Sierra 
Madre the Ime, yet it was doubtful whether this could be ever obtained 
by the consent of Mexico I looked to the consequences of its rejection 
A majority of one branch of Congress is opposed to my Admmistration, 
they have falsely charged that the war was brought on and is continued by 
me with a view to the conquest of Mexico, and if I were now to reject a 
treaty made upon my own terms, as authorized in Apnl last, wnth the 
unanimous approbation of the Cabmet, the probability is that Congress 
would not grant either men or money to prosecute the war. Should this 
be the result, the army now m Mexico would be constantly wastmg and 
diminishing in numbers, and I might at last be compelled to withdraw 
them, and then lose the two provinces of Nerw Mexico and Upper Califor- 
nia, which were ceded to us by this treaty Should the opponents of my 
Admmistration succeed in carrying the next Presidential election, the great 
probability is that the country would lose all the advantages secured by 
this treaty I adverted to the immense value of Upper California, and con- 
cluded by saymg that if I were now to reject my own terms as offered in 
Apnl last I did not see how it was possible for my Administration to be 
sustained 

The rumor soon spread in Washington that Buchanan and 
Walker were exerting. their influence to have the tieaty re- 
jected. On the 28th Senator Sevier, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, informs the Piesident that 
the committee will recommend the rejection of the treaty and 
advise sending a commission. The other members of the 
committee were Webster, Benton, Mangum, and Hannegan. 
Polk declared his opinion unchanged, and expressed his belief 
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that Webster’s object was to defeat the treaty. Sevier said 
Webster wanted no territory beyond the Rio Grande, and 
Polk comments in his diary 

Extremes meet Mr Webster is for no temtory and Mr Hann^an 
IS for all Mexico Benton’s poSition can not be calculated 

Polk concludes his entry with: 

If the treaty m its present form is ratified there will be added to the 
United States an immense empire, the value of which twenty years hence 
it would be difficult to calculate 

It was surely irony of fate that the eyes t>f this resolute 
Augustus, enlarger of empire, were so soon closed in death 
and that he was not suffered to see in the consequences of his 
policy the fulfillment at once of the most dismal prognostica- 
tions of its opponents and of his own confident prophecy. 

For several days the treaty hung in the balance. On Feb- 
ruaiy 29 Polk records: 

From what I learn, about a dozen Democrats iiill oppose it, most of 
them because they wish to acqmre more temtory than the lino of the 
Rio Grande and the Provmces of New Mexico and Upper California will 
secure 

On March 2 the outlook appeared more hopeful; on the 
3rd Benton and W ebster are recorded as the loading opponents. 
The suspense came to an end March 10, when the treaty was 
ratified at 10 p. m., 38 to 14, four Senators not voting. 

The reception of the treaty and its recommendation to the 
Senate clearly defined the position of the Administration and 
tended to discourage the advocates of ‘ ‘ all of Mexico. ” If Trist 
had returned as ordered and the war had been prolonged, wo 
should probably have acquired more territory, but how much 
more is, of course, uncertain. Calhoun, in his opposition, real- 
ized that every delay in bringing the war to a close would 
strengthen the expansion part}' and complicate the situation 
in ways that would contribute to advance their cause. Wo 
can best I'ealize the importance of the element of time in this 
matter, and so appreciate the significance of Trist’s unexpected 
action in securing a treaty, if we remember how long it took 
after the battle of Manila Bay for the final policy of acquir- 
ing all the Philippines to be developed. Trist’s treaty arrived 
about four months after the news of the capture of Mexico 
City, and it was at least four months and a half after the bat- 
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tie of Manila Bay before the present Administration decided to 
demand all of the Philippines. Nor must we forget, in this 
comparison, that the formation and expression of public opin- 
ion through the agency of the press pi’oceeds to-day at a 
much more rapid pace than fifty years ago. 

In conclusion, then, in answer to the question how we 
escaped the annexation of all of Mexico in 184:7-48, the follow- 
ing reasons may be assigned The growing realization that ter- 
ritoinal expansion and the extension of slaveiy were so inextri- 
cably involved with each other that every accession of terntoiy 
would precipitate a slavery crisis powerfully counteracted 
the natural inclinations of the people toward expansion which 
are so clearly revealed to-day. Second, the fact that the elec- 
tions for the Congress that met in December, 184:7, took place 
over a year earlier, before the great military victories of 1847 
had begun to undermine the first revulsion from a war of con 
quest, gave the control of the House to the Whigs, who, as a 
party, were committed against the war and consequent annexa- 
tions. Thirdly, there was the opposition of President Polk, 
who effectually controlled the policy of the Government; 
and, finally, the lack of time for the movement to gather 
suflicient headway to overcome these obstacles. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION IN FURTHER ASIA. 


By Feederick Wells Williams. 


The entrance of the United States as landholder and admin- 
istrator into' the regions of the Western Pacific confronts the 
Groverimient rather unexpectedly with several old problems 
m new guises. Questions that affect our national policy, like 
those of the protective tariff and the Monroe doctrine, have 
already presented themselves for fresh discussion, while other 
issues of hardly inferior gravity call for immediate arrange- 
ment or solution. First among these in the Pacific islands 
comes the question of labor supply and the admission or 
restriction in our colonial possessions of those Chinese immi- 
grants whota we have forbidden to come to America. Before 
our troops in the Philippines became actually an army of occu- 
pation the 'Administration was asked by General Otis whether 
we should antagonize the Chinese element there by enforcing 
the embargo against them equally on both sides of the ocean, 
or treat the yellow rabe with less rigor in Luzon than in Cali- 
fornia. The matter is sure to become one of extreme impor 
tance if we continue to hold our Eastern conquest, for it has 
been the experience of all European powers holding posses- 
sions near the Chinese Empire that they succeed or fail in 
exploiting them more or less in proportion to their success or 
failure in dealing with their Chinese subjects. It should be 
realized as early as possible that in a tropical region the 
Chinaman is no longer a rival and competitor, but an assist- 
ant to the Caucasian. In his diosen homes in temperate zones 
the Anglo-Saxon has persistently refused to tolerate the pres- 
ence of Chinese laborers, and however selfish or illogical his 
action, there is no gainsaying the decision.^ 

iLesmotUs^taientlesingmesque ceux qui entretieniient Pa^tation dans la Colom- 
bie anglaise, qnl ont suscltd les 6xneutes Kearney d. San Francisco, c’est-drdire la jalousie 
et la bame que les cbinois ne manquent jamais d’m^irer, le cii fat alors le mfime 
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The problem as presented to us here must be discussed, 
therefore, not as an ethical question, but as a politico-economic 
affair. Being confronted with tihe task of reducing and ruling 
a populous territory lying close to Asia, shall we persist in the 
same policy of Chinese exclusion there as at home, or shall 
we tnlTA counsel of Europeans luling similar regions and act 
accordingly? 

A consideration of the first magnitude is that of labor 
supply to exploit the very valuable natural and cultivated 
products of a tropical region where the white man can not 
work. The difficulty is an old one, familiar to all European 
nations with tropical colonies, who have made many experi- 
ments in endeavoring to meet it, and to whose experience we 
naturally look. Though something may be done with the 
aborigines found in the Tropics, it is often necessary to sup- 
plement or replace their work by men imported from other 
lands. Thus far the world only offers what might be called 
raw material for the torrid labor market in large quantities 
from three sources — ^the Negi’o, the Hindu, and the Chinese. 
We have had our share of the first and are not likely to 
encourage fresh accessions to our Oriental territories from 
central Airica. The second, though to some extent exported 
to certain West Indian and African colonies, are very properly 
protected by legislative enactments of their British rulers 
at home, and are consequently not available in tempting or 
remunerative quantities for exploitation abroad.' There 
remain the Chinese, numerous, capable, enduring, superior as 
a race to either of the others mentioned.^ 


qu’anjourd'hul, * lls enl^yent raigent du pays ” Ce cri est si absurde que nous ne nous 
7 sommes pas arr^t^s S' Us gagnent de Taigent, c'est en donnant T^quivalant 
par leur travail, et cet argent ils ont le droit de I’cmporter od ils veulont Tout absurde 
que soit ce cil, U n’en est pas moins vrai que partout od les chlnols ae sont dtablls, la 
masse du peuple est amv^e tdt ou tard d les consid^rer comme des instrus dangereuz 
Cela pent dtre injuate, ddraisonnable, Injustifiable, mais c’est un fait dont il laut tenir 
compte Non-seulement les chinois n'lnspirent pa^ de condance, mats aprds un certain 
temps, lls inspirent de la terreur £t pour celui qui a lu les temoignages recueillis, la 
raison en est bien simple, elle rdslde dans leurbabilet^, leur utility dans les champs les 
plus humbles du travail, leur habiletd commerciale et leur phdnomdnalo frugalitd II 
n’y arlen de tel que le succds, mais aussi il n’y a nen qui soit autant ddtcstd, au moins 
par oeuz qm le peusent conquls d leurs dSpens La finesse des Hollandais dlle-mdme 
n'dgalait pas celle des chinois, et leur prosp^ritd dtait surpassde (Oomxnission royale 
Kapport sur I’lmmigration chinoise, Ottawa, 1886, p cxlx ) 

^ No student of Chinese character should omit to read the admirable and comprehen- 
sive studies by Rev Arthur H Smith, D D ,in his Chinese Characteristics, Shanghai, 1890, 
republished in New York, 1894, and Village Hfe in China, New York, 1899, both sociolog- 
ical documents of great value 
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The Chinese have had their own problems of exploitation 
and expansion within the generous confines of an empire more 
favored by nature for man’s support than perhaps any terri- 
tory of the same extent on the globe. In this region they 
have, as every one knows, held their own for a very long 
time with less intermixture from other peoples than has been 
the case with any other great nation during historical times. 
An ancient and homogeneous people with room to multiply, 
have, consequently, developed a policy of preference for their 
own land, greatly fostered by their governmental and reli- 
gious polity, which has held the Chinese aloof from the rest of 
the world during the greater part of their recorded history. 
To these two causes of national reclusion and solidarity must 
be added a reluctance to venture on the sea, characteristic of 
all continental peoples. They have not remained isolated from 
inherent inability to mingle with other nations, as was at one 
time supposed; tiiey stayed at home simply because they were 
fairly comfortable, because theii masters wanted them to, and 
sometimes, perhaps, because they disliked the water; there 
was very little love or sentiment in the matter, for the China- 
man, generally speaking, lacks the emotion of patriotism. 
But give him a fighting chance at a fortune, some idea of the 
manner of going to distant countries and what awaits him on 
his arrival, and he will not only accept the idea of expatria- 
tion, but abandon household gods and ancestral tombs to win 
the prize. ^ Yet to emigrate is to him always a disagreeable 
alternative or a last resort. Though he can go abroad and 
succeed there, he prefers to remain in China; this is his atti- 
tude now, as in the past. 

While it is unlikely that there was no exodus at all of Chi- 
nese to the archipelago in ancient times, no reliable accounts 
have come to us of such emigration * A few adventurers and 
tiaders were all that went abroad. In Ceylon, for instance, 
‘‘the silk merchants of China, who had collected in their voy- 
ages aloes, cloves, nutmegs, and sandalwood, maintained,” in 
the language of Gibbon, “a free and beneficial intercourse 

2 See, among many authorities upon their emigrating tendencies, G F Seward, Chinese 
Immigration, W B Farwell,The Chinese at Home and Abroad, E H Conwell, Why and 
How, E Cailleux, La Question Chinoise aux Etats XTms, etc , 1898 

s A body of Chinese, for example, are alleged to have settled m Borneo as early as the 
Chow dynasty, 1000 B C , hardly a reliable tradition, though the island was known 
then 
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with the inhabitanta of the Persian and during a part 

of the fifteenth century that island was reckoned as a tribu- 
tary vassal of the Ming emperors; ® but such intercourse as this 
seems to have been largely political and commercial; it in- 
volved no general peopling of the coasts and islands easily 
within reach of China. A Chinese traveler in Java a centuiy 
ago writes of his countrymen there: 

Those who ply the oar and spread the sail ito go abroad are pnncipally 
the inhabitants of Fokien and Canton provmces, who have been m the 
habit of emigrating for the space of four hundred years, from early in the 
Ming dynasty (circ 1400) to the present day, while those of our country- 
men who have remained and sojourned in these parts after propagatmg 
and mulhplymg amount to no less than a hundred thousand * 

If four centuries of “propagating and multiplying” pro- 
duced a net result of no more than 100,000 Chinese, we must 
conclude that the immigration to Java, at least, never reached 
very formidable proportions, and this seems to have been the 
case generally during the Middle Ages so far as Chinese set- 
tlements throughout the archipelago are concerned. 

Under normal conditions the people of China never seem to 
have cared much about occupying the great islands near their 
coasts. Had there been a disposition to do so certainly oppor- 
tunities were not wanting to emigrate to Formosa, yet the 
Chinese did not possess themselves of that island until the 
present dynasty came to rale over them in the seventeenth 
century. Magellan’s companions make no mention of them 
in the Philippines in 1521; nor was there any indication of 
their settlements there when Legaspi effected the conquest of 
the islands for Spain in 1665, though they had, of course, 
traded with all the islands of the archipelago for many years 
before that date. Their evident indifference to Korea, the 
Liu Kju Islands, and the tropical wilderness of Indo-Chma 
to the south of their great Empire points to the conclusion 
that the tendency to seek their fortunes abroad is a recent 
phenomenon among the Chinese. 

Like the Israelite, rather than the ancient Phoenician, the 
Chinaman only goes far afield when compelled by distress at 
home or tempted by opportunity abroad. He has no desire to 
* rule or conquer but is content to call any one master who 

iBecUne and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chap XL 

ac P Lucas, Histor Geogr of the Bntish Colonies, I, p 69 

8 Ong Tae Hae, A Chi n aman Abroad, Chinese Miscellany, Canton, 18i9, p 2 
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treats him fairl}". This trait is the key to his movements out 
of China during the past few centuries. Since the Mongol 
conquest ^ the Empire has been filling up at a more rapid rate 
than the occasional wars and famines could reduce. As a 
result of the secular operation of this cause and of the distress 
arising from the misgovernment of the Manchus, from recent 
rebellions and such calamities as the flooding of the Yellow 
River Valley, the past century has compelled a greater exodus 
from China than has ever before been known To these ex- 
pelling forces have lately been added the devices for enticing 
laborers to emigrate by offering golden inducements, and even 
by crimping and kidnaping men for the benefit of a few ras- 
cals who could make money by transporting coolies to foreign 
plantations or gold fields.® 

It might be an interesting and profitable study to trace the 
palpable connection between periods of storm and distress in 
modern China and those of increased emigration to foreign 
parts, but the present occasion only allows a passing reference 
to this proof of the statement that the Chinese do not leave 
China except to escape evils they can not endure Thus they 
rather suddenly flocked to Formosa and the archipelago duiing 
the decline of the Ming dynasty, and the disturbances following 
the Manchu conquest in the seventeenth century. They have 
begun a new and even more important exodus within the past 
fifty years, a period of weakness and dynastic decline marked 
by three or four foreign invasions and by as many rebellions ^ 
On a smaller scale, but in a no less significant fashion, the 
action of this propelling force is visible in the occasional sud- 
den increases in the population of the British colony of 
Hongkong, which have almost always been at times of distress 
in^the neighboring provinces on the mainland. Thus the 
awful carnage of 1850-1852 in Kwangtung gave the infant col- 
ony its first great boom when the natives flocked to the island 

11280 A D 

2 Samples of circulars are given m H H Bancroft’s New Pacific, p 693 Here is one 
posted alxiut Kwangtung province in 1862 “To the countrymen of Ah Lung Laborers 
are wanted in the land of California Good works to be done there, good houses, plenty 
of food You get $20 a month and good treatment Passage monej required, 945 I will 
lend the money on good security, but I can not take your wife or child in pay Come to 
Hongkong and I mil care for j on until the ship sails The ship is good Ah Lung ” 
See also Conwell, Whj and How 

» The most important of these, the Tai pmg revolt, which raged nearly twenty years, is 
estimated to ha\ c cost the Empire more than 26,000,000 lives, and to have devastated the 
greater portion of the four central provinces of China proper 

HIST 99, VOL I 12 
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for safety and eraployment. Another important increase in 
population was received in 1860 after the British capture of 
Canton and the renewed activity of the insurgents. The 
Hongkong population tables might bo used as a sort of 
economic barometer to measure the pressuio or density of the 
social mass in its vicinity. 

An indication of the Chinaman’s dislike to leave his native 
land unless compelled by circumstances to do so is found in 
his determination to return home as soon as his money-making 
object is accomplished But fate is often stronger than the 
human will, and time and environment can work changes even 
in a conservative Chinese, so many indeed stay abroad in the 
end who never intended to do so The emigration of this 
people has ever been marked by this one characteristic which 
seems to distinguish it from all other movements of popula- 
tion in modern history.^ The number of emigrants leaving 
China in a given year, therefore, is no ac‘tual measure of the 
annual exodus, for a great many return. Until quite recently 
this was the tendency of all emigrating Chinamen, and the 
ebb and flow of this tide, combined with their losses by death 
while abroad, kept the aggregate number out of the Empire at 
any one time down to very moderate figures Their harsh 
treatment and the legislation against them in America and 
Australia have greatly diminished their total m those two 
continents during the past twenty years, while their influx 
within that period into Manchuria and all the countries and 
islands adjacent to Eastern Asia has enormously increased. 
However, there is nothing exceptional or inexplicable in the 
phenomena thus observed The normal working of an eco- 
nomic law IS clearly traceable in this exodus of a people to 
regions, for the most part imperfectly known, whence the 
reluctant emigrant confidently expects to return home if suc- 
cessful, but where he willingly remains if room and opportu- 
nity are found. Were China efBciently governed and its 
natural resources exploited so as to afford a livelihood for its 

iThis trait forms Indeed one of the chief counts in the rather inconsistent list of charges 
brought against the Chinaman as an immigrant to America and Australia An intelli- 
gent Chinese visitor to the Straits Settlements in 1848 says of his countrymen there that 
“Originally the Chinese came intending to return after three or four years, but only one 
or two out of ten can do so at that time, and when they do they take very earnings 

with them This (he continues) Is due chiefly to their acquiring the opium habit, on 
which they spend their eaminga. The d^ipcrate from this vice become the criminal 
class “ (Siah U Chin in Jour, of Indian Archipel , II ) 
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surplus population to-day it is unlikely that many of her 
peasants could be induced to go abroad. As it is, being in 
worse straits socially and economically than she has been for 
three centuries, her wretched sons are braving every risk and 
hardship and deserting her shores in the desperate struggle 
for existence- In other words, the conservative Asiatic yields 
as inevitably to the action of economic law as the European,^ 

In dealing with the quality and chai*acter of the Chinaman 
as a laborer we must not be misled by the unpopularity that 
almost invariably attends him wherever he goes. There is the 
same objection to him in the West and in the East when the 
white man has to compete and mingle with the yellow,® and 
racial antipathy as universal as this has proved to be within 
thepasthalf century is reason enough, perhaps, for excluding 
Chinese labor where the Caucasian inhabits as well as governs 
the land. But where the laws of nature outweigh the preju- 
dices of men, and white labor can not endure the climate, it is 
fair to ask if use can not be made of j^his available supply from 
Asia. The chief charges brought against Chinese immigrants 
in the East are (1) their immorality and filth; (2) their insub- 
ordination, which usually takes the form of passive resistance, 
and (3) their clannishness and tendency toward the under- 
ground methods of secret societies. Such counts as their 
alleged vagrancy and thievishness, sometimes heard in the 
wilder parts of Indo-China, are hardly just when laid at the 
door of the whole people, for the Chinese are no less apt than 
Europeans to become vagabonds, pirates, and adventurers 
when the situation tempts them. In these remote and mis- 
governed regions, where the offscourings of three continents 
join in deeds of shame, there is no lack of opportunity for the 
professional rascal; but there is no clear testimony that the 
Chinese predominate in this vicious element.® Compared 

1 Only very general estimates, in some cases mere guesses, are to be had as to the num- 
ber of Chmese outside of the Empire Reclus (in his Nouvelle GC'Ographie Umverselle) 
calculated their number at a little less than 8,000,000 all told twenty 3 ears ago Since 
that time they have probably decreased m South America and increased considerably in 
Siberia, Indo-Chma, and throughout the Pacific Probably the total to-day without the 
Empire Is under 4,000,000— say 1 per cent of the gross populaation of China-— more than 
one-half of whom live in Burma and Siam 

2 The dislike of Australians for Chmese is like the dislike of terriers for rats Sir C 
Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain, p 214. 

8Mr W H Medhurst calls attention also to the fact that for many years the Chinese in 
Malacca and thereabouts were largely recruited from the ports of Swatow, Chinchow, and 
Amoy, long points of escape for the vicious and cnminal element of central China 
Nineteenth Century, September, 1878 
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With the achieyements of European adventurers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, their worst escapades in the 
archipelago to-day seem like children’s games. 

Taking these complaints against the Chinese immigrant in 
the order presented 

1. It is impossible not to sympathize with the feeling of 
disgust aroused in Anglo-Saxon minds by descnptions of the 
filth and indecency found in Chinese dwellings of the poorer 
class. It is doubtful, however, if vices are, upon the whole, 
more deeply rooted in Chinese than in European communities; 
nor have they proved more difficult of police control when vigor- 
ously handled than depravity in other forms among other races. 
As to their unclean dwellings, the Chinaman has no warmer 
love for dirt and poverty than the European. He is as totally 
ignorant of the first principles of sanitary science as were our 
own ancestors a few generations ago; but it is not impossible 
to teach him the advantages of clean streets, drainage, venti- 
lation, and the rest. When he has learnetl the difficult lesson 
he is quite willing to conform to cleaner and costlier comfort, 
as is abundantly proved by his residence, in ever-increasing 
numbers, in the ‘ ‘ foreign settlements ” of such cities as Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, or Singapore. Because a very numerous and 
conservative people have not turned from their ancient prej- 
udices and sins at the end of half a century’s contact with 
Western charity and culture, there is no conclusive proof that 
they may never mend their ways. At least, it is too early yet 
to despair. 

2. As to their insubordination and stubborn resistance to 
authority, it may be asserted that this trait is due to the dem- 
ocratic instincts of a people long accustomed to iU usage from 
their officials, both at home and abroad. The Chinaman has 
survived and prospered in Asia because he has learned to take 
care of himself. Needing very little paternal attention from 
his rulers, he tolerates very little interference in personal and 
domestic affairs.^ This kind of recalcitrance is, as everyone 
in authority knows, most difficult to overcome. But fortu- 
nately the Chinaman is only persistently rebelhous when he 
is desperate. If met by firmness and a show of reason, he 

1 See Dr, A H Smith’s Chinese Charaoteristlcs and Village Life on China for accounts 
of the Chinese at home, for both sides of the controversy as to their traits in America 
consult J A Whitney, The Chinese and the Chinese Question, and 0 Qibson, The Chinese 
in America 
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will succumb. An example of this sort of sedition and its 
successful treatment is seen in the administration of Sir Her- 
cules Bobinson, the first governor of Hongkong, who seems 
to have properly withstood the exasperating practice of the 
Chinese of combining in passive obstruction against legisla- 
tion they did not like. 

Una-v^are what stuff Sir Hercules was made of, the Chmese resorted to 
this practice three times within four successive years, but gave in on each 
occasion when they encountered on the part of the governor calm but 
ngidly uncompromising firmness The pawnbrokers* ordmance (3, of 1860) 
evoked a general closing of pawnshops, and the ordinance remained for a 
long time a dead letter, while the pawnbrokers agitated for certain con- 
cessions They submitted, however, when they found that the governor 
turned a deaf ear to all their representations In order to provide a rem- 
edy agamst the habitual plundermg to which goods were subjected m 
transit between ship and shore, an ordmance (15, of 1860) was passed for 
the registration and regulation of the men employed on cargo boats As 
soon as this ordinance came into force (1861) a general strike ensued on 
the part of cargo-boat people, but by unflmching firmness on the part of 
the governor and the community they were soon brought to submit to 
registration The chair coolies also resorted to a strike (1863) when they 
were for the first time to be brought under a system of regulatmg and 
hcensmg public vehicles by ordmance 6 of 1863 They also yielded after 
nearly three months* passive resistance, and the new ordinance proved 
a great boon to the pubhc. ^ 

3. But this kind of resistance to authority is sometimes 
indistinguishable from their more formidable tendency to 
combine for all purposes, good or evil. Chinese society eveiy- 
where is honeycombed with family and clan leagues, trade 
guilds, social unions, and secret fraternities. The truth that 
in union is strength has nowhere in the world such significance 
as in China. It is applied to the most trivial as well as to the 
largest matters, and no dealing with a Chinese community 
will succeed for a moment that does not take into account and 
work with, rather than against, their organizations. As is the 
case among other peoples, the combinations are factors of 
regeneration and social betterment as well as nuclei of con- 
spiracy and crime. The citizens of San Francisco have at 
length learned to separate the Six Companies, with their reg- 
ulating influence upon the California Chinese, from the noto- 
rious Highbinders, and the distinction is evident everywhere.® 


1 E) J Eitel, Europe m China A Hihtory of Hongkong, p 368 
» J Dyer Ball, Things Chinese, pp 408-430 
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The secret society in China is the natural outcome of arbitrary 
and inefficient government. Having learned the trick of sav- 
ing himself by erecting an imperium in imperio, the China- 
man carries it with him to the country of his adoption, where, 
indeed, it often serves him in good stead. Transplanted to 
regions where there is no settled rule, the Chinese community 
provides for and protects itself as effectively as does the Teu- 
tonic.^ But it is true that the secret society also degenerates. 

In unsettled localities these combinations do lend them- 
selves to lawlessness, sometimes even to civil war. There are 
accounts, grotesque as a page of Sinbad’s Adventures, of 
secret conclaves held in mat houses in the jungles of Borneo, 
Burma, or Malaya, where acts of dakoity are contrived, des- 
perate deeds of revenge plotted, members imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and even executed for suspicion of treachery, and fresh 
recruits ca]oled or compelled to join the society.® Such 
institutions have held sway so long in some places as to ren- 
der the rule of former native chiefs impossible. In the 
Malay States twenty-five years ago the Chinese banded 


1 Sir Hiigh Low 0ves an account of a typical Chinese community taking care of itself » 
m a place called Marup, on the Sekarang branch of the Balang Lupar Biver, among the 
gold deposits of West Borneo “ About 250 men, forming a cooperatlye association, lived 
in a neat village built of planks and palm leaves. There was a common hall m a central 
position, and each member had one share of stock and was bound to contribute his daily 
work There were certain officers of the company, as the engineer, the commissariat 
officer, the schoolmaster, and others, who were awarded, at the periodical distribution 
of the profits, extra shares in proportion to their responsibilities Widows and orphans 
were provided for, and education was compulsory and free General meetings of the 
members took place periodically, hut a meeting could at any time be called by a certain 
number of members, to consider any question of importance The gold-beanng soil was 
washed from the rough gravel, collected In heaps under careful inspection until the tune 
arrived for the final separation of the metal, which occurred once in three months, when 
gold was sold to the Chinese merchants. All the expenses of the community being first 
defmyed from the produce, any balance which might remain was divided in proportion 
to their shares among the members of the community Rations were provided for the 
single workmen In the central building, while many members were married to Uyak 
women and hved in separate houses, all being supplied from the public commissariat, 
vegetables being grown In w^-culUvated gardens, the common property of the com- 
munity 

“On the walls of the council house the rules of the society were posted up All ques- 
tions were <^dded by a majority of votes, and the officers were elected in the same way 
I was told by ihe bookkeeper that each man received from $8 to $10 a month in addition 
to his subsistence, which was above the average rate of wages prevalent elsewhere at the 
time The discipline preserved was extremely stnct, no loitering being allowed at the 
works, the laborers were superintended by overseers, each with a cane In hand I was 
informed that this community was affiliated to a great society which had worked on 
similar lines in the Dutch temtory of Sambas for about two hundred years “ (BritishEm- 
plre Senes, Vol I India, etc , p 480 ) 

»Jour of the Indian Archipel , Vol VI, p 545, Vol VHI, p 1, Vol IX, p 109, Straits 
Branch of the Roy As Soc , No 1, 1878, p 68 G Schlegel, Thlan Ti Hwui Batavia 
1866 
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together under control of capitalists, living m great style in 
the British settlements, had quite usurped all power on the 
mainland and necessitated English intei’ference. 

The posBesaLon of the nchest stanniferous land was the prize of victory, 
and the Malay chie&, divided among themselves, were qmte unable to 
cope with the Chinese factions Anarchy, complete as it can be only in 
Asia, barbarous cruelties were the things that held undisputed 

possession m the Malay Peninsula when the British Government first 
began to mterest itself in their affairs ‘ 

But even under these alarming conditions order has been 
restored by judicious management. While it is seldom pos- 
sible and never wise to suppress secret societies among the 
Chinese, they can, as experience has often shown, be reduced 
to obedience and even used as instruments for the better gov- 
ernment of their members. They must be compelled to live 
scrupulously withm the letter of the law, to submit to a cer- 
tain amount of surveillance and investigation, while their 
leaders may be held responsible for their illegal acts. This 
has been the course pursued in the Straits Settlements and 
Malay States, and it is everywhere practicable. 

We have before us, in entering upon our heritage in the* 
Far East, the example and experience of four European nations 
in dealing with the important problem of Chinese immigra- 
tion — ^the Spanish, the French, the Dutch, and the English. 
The first and oldest of these has passed at length from the 
occupation of a few forlorn vestiges of empire which she was 
no longer fitted to retain, leaving to us, her successors, the sole 
legacy of her failure. It will be worthwhile to consider each 
of these nations in turn. 

Legaspi, the founder of Manila, very wisely encouraged the 
Chinese to settle there in order to promote the trade from the 
Asiatic mainland which they had hitherto carried on from 
their ]unks alone.* Scarcely were the Spaniards established, 
however, when a Chinese filibustering expedition of sixty junks 
under Lim a-hong, a Cantonese pirate, attacked the settlement 
(1674:) and all but annihilated it. This raid was only one of 
the many symptoms of disorder in the Government of China 
which portended the overthrow of the Ming dynasty and the 


1 H Clifford Lessons from the Malay States, Atlantic Monthly, November, 1899 
a J Crawford, Dictionary of the Indian Islands p 349, Consul Stigand in British Pari 
Report, F 0 senes, No 1391, 1893, Gmllemard, Australasia 
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Ma.nchu conquest. It did not at once affect the policy of 
Legaspi’s successors, who toleiuted if they did not encourage 
their coming, until in a score of years their numbers in Luzon 
amounted to 25,000 or 30,000 In spite of the jealousy of the 
native islanders and of acts of barbarous oppression on the part 
of theSpanish, sometimes gallantly reciprocated,^ the Chinese 
prospered both by piracy and trade among the Philippines 
until the first fearful blow fell upon them at the hands of 
their Christian rulers. In 1603 the Emperor of China is 
absurdly said to have sent three mandarins “to enquire if 
Cavite fort was built of gold,” as reported The Spaniards 
took alarm and fancied that China was preparing an army of 
invasion to eject them altogether from their islands, and 
when a little later a Chinese Christian convert of wealth was 
found building a wall about the Chinese quarter their senses 
took flight; they undertook with the savage natives, who were 
like children under control of the pnests, a general massacre 
of Chinese, which in a few awful days destroyed 23,000 of 
them The policy of slaughter once begun was more than 
once renewed In 1639 some twenty thousand are said to 
have perished in a six-months’ man hunt conducted by Span- 
iards and Tagals By the middle of the following century 
(in 1769), after repeated commands from Madrid, an order was 
issued at Manila for the total expulsion of every Chinaman 
that had not been converted to Christianity For these a 
special locality was assigned to which they might retire and 
trade. It was precisely the “hermit-nation” idea of exclu- 
sion fostered and entertained by the Chinese and Japanese 
empires at this period as regards Europeans. In adopting it 
Spain displayed the barrenness of her polity, as in its execu- 
tion she revealed the utter inadequacy of her powers. The 
order of exclusion was suicidal as well as unjust, and apart 
from the profits of even a waning trade the Spanish oflBcers 
were threatened with the loss of their best asset in the removal 
of these subjects of their taxes, fines, and forced contributions. 
Of course the edict was not enforced, but the net result of 
these persecutions was the hearty cooperation of the Philip- 
pine Chinese with the British invaders when they captured 

iQn theSpanidi expedition to Malacca in 1693 one hundred and fifty Chinese were 
forced to row the viceroy's galley when detached from the rest of the fieet during a 
calm they arose and slew their tyrant and his escort to a man 
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Manila in 1762. Upon the withdrawal of the English the 
Chinese were visited with another general massacre as a slight 
tok^n of Spanish esteem; and again they were set upon and 
killed en masse in a cholera panic in 1819 The final effort 
to expel at least the whole trading class was undertaken in 
1804, exception only being made for plantation laborers. 
Heavier taxes were then imposed, and remitted upon their 
consenting to go to the fields But here the native laborers 
objected furiously and they were driven back to town Up 
to the end of the Spahish occupation the Chinese were taxed 
$60 per annum for the right to sell goods in the market, 
while taxation on other occupations ranged from $12 to $100. 
All their accounts had to be kept in the Spanish language. 

In all this melancholy and disgraceful story there appears 
never a desire on the part of the Spanish to understand or deal 
fairly with their unpopular subjects. To tax and bully them 
until they discovered that the colony was threatened with 
rum by the withdrawal of these petty traders and patient 
mechanics, then to weakly receive them again into the com- 
munity — ^this was the Spanish method of dealing with one of 
the most subtle and expert people on the globe. The only 
success they can be said to have achieved with the Chinese 
was through captains, whom they allowed them to select from 
their own number, whose business it was to collect the trib- 
ute and arrange all internal dissensions- Thus the Chinese 
were able to secure a certain degree of liberty at the price of 
an excessive taxation. ^ 

The French have been until recently the nearest neighbors 
of China proper, though the past five years have brought 
both the Russian and British empires as close to her populous 
provinces. Owing to its proximity, therefore, French Indo- 
China has a military and political as well as an economic 
problem to solve as regards China. The situation there seems 
at first sight to be seriously complicated by the legacy of hate 
left among the Chinese of both sides of the border because of 

1 Lawrence Oliphant, writing of Manila m 1858, says “ Manila, like Singapore, owes a 
great part of its prosperity to the Chinese portion of the population All Chinese on 
arriving at Manila are registered and taxed according to their occupations ” They were 
classified as merchants, shopkeepers, artisans, and day laborers Their number, accord- 
ing to a Spanish authority, in 1842 was only 6,000, but their capitation tax came to 
$100,000 yearly, while that of all the 3,000,000 natives in the islands only amounted to 
$800,000. (Lord Elgin’s Mission, p 66 ) In 1872 the Chinese there amounted to 60,000, at 
present they are thought to number 100,000 
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their defeat and expulsion from Tongking. Reading into the 
oriental mind something of their own soreness over the loss 
of the Rhine provinces, the I^ench conclude that the Chinese 
have no intention of acknowledging their defeat or abiding by 
their treaty ^ The native population of Annamese is sepa- 
rated from Europeans by a moral and intellectual abyss which 
time and contact seem powerless to bridge No treatment 
or education renders them in the least appreciative or sympa- 
thetic But with the Chinese, to whom they have always 
looked for political and intellectual guidance, they are both 
friendly and docile It is easy for the Chinese to tell them 
that though the European barbarian is a stronger he is not 
necessarily a better man; that the stranger has succeded only 
through brute force; that his rule can not long endure. 
Hence the contempt of the natives for the Euiopean, despite 
his invariable militai*y success and matchless power; hence, 
also, their imperturbable confidence in the superiority of the 
defeated Chinese and in their hope of ultimate triumph. 
Moreover, the Chinese not only come in swaims into the 
country, but they intermarry with the natives and sedulously 
train their offspring to maintain the old hatred of the foreign 
invader. Their well-known ability to combine in secret and 
other associations is also employed to keep alive a spirit of 
revolt and to fill the colony with domestic enemies against the 
time when a new war with China commences. 

This reasoning is not without some valid grounds, but on 
the other side we must remember that as a general rule the 
Chinaman does not antagonize his own selfish interest. 
Though his dishke for the European may not disappear, it 
can be rendered innocuous Though it may be hopeless to 
win their affection in Tongking, or convert them to Western 
customs, religion, or habit of thought, the Chinese can here, 
as well as elsewhere, be pacified and won by letting him share 
in local administration, by allowing him a feeling of security 
and a chance to make money, and above all by permitting him 
to “save his face” before the natives, which means not inter- 
fering with his amour propre 

Let us see what the French have accomplished touching 
this delicate problem in Cochin China and Annam. Thus far 

1 The argrument Is developed in the Eeport of M Seville in the Receunie de deliberations 
du congres colonial national, 188S-1890, Tome II 
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their Government measures have been inspired by political 
rather than economic motives. Fear of being overwhelmed 
by their numbers prompted a high taxation upon them, which 
naturally excited uneasy protests from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, in view of existing treaty stipulations. In order to 
control, if possible, their immigration and to watch them 
during their stay, a Service de I’lmmigration was established 
at Saigon immediately after the conquest of Cochin China, ‘ 
and under this or the director of the interior* all Chinese 
and their affairs were brought. An immigrant landing at 
Saigon not provided with a “certificate of engagement” had 
to be registered at the immigration bureau and get a card. 
The immigrant coming overland from Annam or Cambodia 
was made to buy a iiass from the adndnistrator, which was 
exchanged for a “ permis de circulation,” good for one month. 
For breaking these regulations the immigrant was expelled, 
and if caught returning sent to the penitentiary at Pulo 
Condor for three years. Exception was made in favor of 
women and children. The decrees regulating, taxing, fining, 
p unish ing (and inevitably irritating) the Chinese follow each 
other thick and fast durmg twenty years. In November, 
1880,* the governor orders every Asiatic not a French citizen, 
unless a contract laborer or paying a land tax, to provide 
himself with a workman’s book, which should contain his 
name, prenomen, birthplace, occupation, name or domicile 
of his parents, if belonging to the colony, his signature, his 
photograph, a number of order and date of issue, with sundry 
remarks, if there was room for them. For such a book he 
Iiaid 2.50 francs, and if lost, a new one cost him 2 francs 
more. No wonder the French fonctionnaires, though numer- 
ous, complained of being overworked in a tropical climate. 
But these attempts at prevention and control did not in the 
least affect the influx of Chinese into the colony. In J anuary, 
1885, the idea of the little book was applied only to the native 
Cambodians and Annamese, while immigrating strangers were 
made to buy a personal card, always to be carried with them, 
and renewed each January. They were classified for pur- 
poses of this new scheme of taxation in three groups: First, 

1 Decree of Noyember 24, 1874, also decrees of April 6 and October 18,1876. 

3 Instructions issued January 10, 1879 

8 Approved May 6, 1881 
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patentees of the first and second class and landed proprietors 
paying taxes of 60 piasters (Mexican dollars) and over; second, 
patentees of the second and third classes and landholders pay- 
ing between 60 and 20 piasters in taxes; third, all others; 
women, children, and those less than 15 oi over 60 years of 
age excepted. To leave the colony, every Asiatic had to buy 
a permit for 2 francs 

The present regulations controlling Asiatic immigration into 
Cochin China date from a decree of February 19, 1890, in 
accordance with which the incomer has to go to Saigon, get 
registered at the bureau of immigration, and accept a place in 
one or another of the groups recognized by Government. He 
must obtain a traveling certificate and have his permis de 
sdjour renewed every year, and when he departs he^ must 
secure a passport. The three groups are those paying 80, 60, 
and 7 piasters annually Everyone found associated -vyith a 
secret society not authorized is heavily punished by fine and 
imprisonment, and afterwards expelled. 

In Tongking the situation was not only complicated by a 
long conterminous Chinese frontier, but also by a sentiment of 
disgust for a territory which had cost France so much blood 
and had proved, apparently, to be of so little value. The legT 
islation respecting this colony has been marked by an illogical 
feeling of disappointment, which does not reflect credit upon a 
civilized nation. General Courcy began in 1885 by ordering 
a general tax to be levied on all Chinese alike The Chinese 
Government protested against this invidious distinction against 
inhabitants of a friendly State. The law as modified in De- 
cember, 1886, ordered the tax and a personal carte de sd]our 
to be applied to all Asiatics, whether resident or immigrant; 
also a registration in four categories — ^those paying 300 francs 
taxes, those paying over 60 francs, those holding land, 
licensed laborers, employees, etc., and, finally, common work- 
men. The cost of the card for each year was fixed at 300, 
100, 25, and 10 francs, respectively, according to category. 
But here, as elsewhere, the European was practically helpless 
without the assistance of the Chinaman in working the fields 
and mines and transportation service, as well as in minor busi- 
ness affairs. The Celestial stopped coming. The laws were 
again tinkered, the categories extended and amended through 
a long series of changes. To foster the direct trade with 
China, Chinese traders with certificates from French consuls in 
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the South China treaty ports could ti’avel two months in 
Annam and Tongking without anj’^ payment whatever.^ Fui- 
ther reductions were also made in the categories during 1893. 

Such treatment as the Chinese have thus far received from 
the French has not tended to remove difficulties or supplant 
ancient prejudices. Nevertheless the indefatigable Chinaman, 
who can thrive in tropical jungle or malanal marsh, is indis- 
pensable to French success in Indo-China. There may be some 
apprehension lest they multiply too rapidly in the country, and 
by absorbing every industry, large or small, leave no room 
for their French mastei's. They have already got pmctically 
all the trade of Cochin China in their hands ® They are not 
only clever merchants and skillful artisans, but can also work 
in the fields They, moreover, know as well as European colo- 
nists howto secure goods from Western countries where they 
are manufactured, to charter and load them on steamers and 
ship th$m to India, E^union, China, and elsewhere. It is said 
that during the first trying years of occupation, when French 
merchants had only very irregular and uncertain means of 
communication between Saigon and Hongkong, the Chinese of 
Cholon maintained and profited by a courier service direct to 
Canton As in many other colonies, the Chinese, who once 
always returned to China after acquiring a certain competence, 
are now beginning to get their wives clandestinely out of the 
Celestial Empire and settle permanently in such places as 
Chplon and Soctrang, which are pure Chinese cities.® 

Says one French author:^ 

They have rendered us incontestable service, in helping to establish 
Saigon and serving as intermediaries between ourselves and the Annam- 
ites To-day it is entirely otherwise Their selfishness, conservatism, 
and bigoted attachment to their own customs constitute insuperable obsta- 
cles to their fusion with other elements in the population, and not infre- 
quently interfere with our control of the Annamites Occasionally they 
become formidable by reason of their famous secret societies, chief among 
which IS the Heaven-Earth League (Tien-Ti Hwui), which gave us trou- 
ble during the Tongking war In northern Tongking there is a constant 
influx of Chinese, who now populate the mountain districts and coast 
provinces, and by their intermarriages with native women are gradually 
transforming this entire r^ion 

1 Decree of May 15, 1890 

2 Where they chiefly reside In four towns, Soctrang, Sadec, Saigon, and it^ suburb, 
Cholon 

® E Cailleux, La question Chinoise aux iltats-Uuls ot dans les poss des puiss 4uropennes 
1898 pp 86-115 H Blondel, Le rfigime du travail et la colonization libre, 1896, p 138 

* A Rambaud, La France Goloniale, 
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On the other hand, another Frenchman, Dr. Mougeot, is 
frank enough to confess that — 

Far from doing ua harm, these millions of Ohmese, attached to the soil 
and enjoying m the midst of real security a welfare they never knew at 
home, will constitute in future the safeguards of our possessions where they 
will make their fortunes ^ 

In Reunion the Chinese have, with the proverbial ability 
of their race, monopolized the retail trade and petty shop- 
keeping of the island, and, in conjunction with their only com- 
petitors, the Arabs and Hindus, they have long since pretty 
much engrosssed the traffic in food stuffs Here and in the 
neighboring island of Mauritius, under British rule, both 
land and commerce seem to be passing into the exclusive con- 
erol of Asiatics. It is with some idea of saving their newest 
colony, Madagascar, for the Malagassies and for themselves, 
that the French have imposed a prohibitive tariff ranging 
from 1,000 francs to 100 francs, according to category, upon 
all Africans or Asiatics coming to the island.® Attempts 
were made some forty years since to introduce Chinese coolie 
labor in Guadaloupe and Martinique, but the traffic was 
revolting and the article of labor proved upon experience to 
be too costly. Nor was the similar attempt made in Guiana 
more successful, though here a few Chinese remained long 
enough to engross all the retail trade and incur the usual 
unpopularity which seems to be everywhere their lot In 
January, 1881, the counseil gdn^ral there voted a special tax of 
1,600 francs, in addition to cost of permit, on every China- 
man who was engaged in any business whatever, while other 
foreigners paid but 1,000 francs for the same privileges. 
The bill was, of course, annulled by the home Government, 
but its passage is significant.® 

The Dutch, who are to-day the oldest colonial masters 
remaining in the Indian Archipelago, have made themselves 
at once disliked and feared by Asiatics to a greater degree, 
perhaps, than any European nation in the East. They have, 
it is true, confined their efforts chiefly to the more docile 
tropical islanders, over whom they rule with an unyielding 
rigor that rather shocks a European unaccustomed to the ful- 

1 Quoted in Essals a^coles et ludustnela Publications de la Soc des Etudes Indo- 
Chmoise de Saigon, No i, p 176 

2 Decree of July 26, 1897 Quinzaine colomalo, 26 septexnbre, 1897 

®H Blondel, E^[ime du travail et la colonisation libre, p 121 
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ness of Oriental servility. With the sterner stuff of the Jap- 
anese and of the fighting tribes of northern Sumatra they have 
hitherto been quite unsuccessful. To the educated Chinaman 
they appear as interlopers in the islands. Ong Tae Hae in 
1790 writes: 

The territory of Batavia originally belonged to the Javanese, but the 
Dutch, having by stratagem and artifice got possession of the revenues, 
proceeded to give orders and enact laws, until, squatting dowm all along 
the seacoast, they have exacted duties, issued passports, guarded ingress 
and egress, put dowm robbers, and finally brought the natives under their 
complete control The Hollanders have long noses and red hair, and ^tis 
for this reason that they acqmre such influence over the aborigines ' 

The language is precisely such as Dutch writers have used 
in describing Chinese colonial activity in these wateis 

As is usually the case, however, the Chinese aie satisfied to 
let others rule, provided they can live in peace and earn money. 
In Borneo, which had remained until early in this century 
abandoned to native chiefs and the horrors of anarchy, the 
turbulent conduct of Chinese settlers under their own chiefs 
threatened soon to annihilate the Malay princes altogether. 
Under these afflictions they hailed with joy the expedition 
sent by Holland in 1818 to renew the old rights of the Dutch 
on these shores. But the mass of the Chinese were hardly 
less pleased with the change than the Malays. They presently 
abandoned their old turbulence and remained to the number 
of 38,000 or 40,000 nominal subjects of the Dutch.® 

Long before this the attempt had been made, with all the 
implacable determination of the Dutch, to limit and repress 
their immigration into JTava.® All manner of expedients weie 
tried to annoy them, to throttle their trade, to prohibit theii 
landing. It was thought that unless a resolute course was 
undertaken Java would suffer the same fate as Formosa, from 
which the Dutch had been driven when the island became 


^ The Chinese Miscellany, Canton, 1849, p 3 

sTemminck, Coup d’oeil gLUcral mr les possesaiona nterlandaises dans I’Inde Archlpel- 
agJque, and Jour Ind Archipel.Vol 11,1848, p 444 In 1840 the author calculated that 
Java gets annually 1 ,800 or 2,000 out of a total emigration of 8,000 or 9,000 to these islands 
from China “ If Chmc‘>e law s w ere not sc\ ercly oppo'^ed to the emigration of females,’' 
he adds, “ Malaysia would soon become a second Chinese Empire ” In 1S36 some 130,000 
Chinese were supposed to li\e in the states of the western coast of Java alone The 
Chinese “ captain ” of Monlrado said that 110,000 were under his orders 
8 Though in the early penod of their colonial actiMtv the Dutch ranged the coasts of 
Eastern Asia for the purpose of taking Chinese as slaves for their plantations See Ab- 
btract of Instructions, in Calendar of State Papers East Indies, 1622-1624, p 100 
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subject to China. ‘ After years of stupid and thoughtless op- 
pressions the climax was reached in 1740, when Governor 
Adrien Walkenier, in opposition to his council, tried the good 
old-fashioned Spanish business of massacre. He set the pop- 
ulace upon the wretched Chinamen, who, taken unawares, 
defended themselves desperately, but who were butchered 
and burned in their houses and hounded like beasts of prey 
by the natives until some 10,000 are supposed to have per- 
ished, and the Dutch, frightened at the awful bloodthirst 
their order had engendered in the excitable Javanese, were 
compelled to call upon their own troops to reduce them to 
reason. After this an apologetic letter was sent to the Em- 
peror of China, who snubbed its authors by replying not, car- 
ing neither for the Dutch nor for the Chinese who had stolen 
away from the imperial domain * But none the less, owing 
to ]ust apprehensions from the surviving Chinese, more forts 
were built in Java, and the Chinese there were thencefoi’th 
made to live in a quarter of the town by themselves. In 
other islands the native princes were bidden to restrict their 
immigration and issue certificates of residence, but the princes 
being in need of their services paid little attention to the 
injunctions of the European traders. The Dutch authority in 
Borneo was extremely tenuous at sundry times and places. 
They were, therefore, content to deal with the Chinese there 
through their kongris (associations), and accept voluntary 
gifts from them in lieu of tribute. 

The Chinese in Java, though no longer persecuted to-day, 
are looked upon with very small favor by their rulers. The 
last decree against their immigration was abrogated in 1837, 
though the attempt to restrain them is continued by requiring 
passports and imposing a heavy poll tax and other dues upon 
them * Their number at present throughout all the Dutch 
Indies is roughly estimated at 470,000, about half of whom live 
in Java and Madura. This total does not appear very formid- 
able when arrayed against a population of 35,000,000 in all 
these regions; but in the affairs of men it is quality rather 
than quantity that counts. 

^The opinion of Van den Bosch, one of their ablest governors 

* Always the attitude of the Chinese Government toward its subjecta who had broken 
the law by leaving China 

8 Stengel in Jahrbuch der intemat Vcreinigen fur Vergleich Rechswlssenschaft IV 
p 241 
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The cardinal principle of control applied by Holland to 
these subjects in her colonies, that of governing them through 
intermediaries of their own race, was borrowed from their 
predecessors, the Javanese sovereigns. This, and the invaria- 
ble practice of keeping them pretty well segregated in kam- 
pongs apart from the natives, is about all the contrivance the 
Dutch use. It has the merit of simplicity, but it does not re- 
lieve the administration from very grave and constant fear of 
upiisings, which, like their sleepless volcanoes, are liable to 
break out at any moment ^ All attempt at absolute uniform- 
ity in regimen has been abandoned within the past twenty 
years. In the three principal centers of Java the Chinese are 
governed by councils who manage the local affairs and police 
in their districts; elsewhere authority over them is vested in a 
“captain” or “lieutenant,” usually a headman of some kongri 
chosen by themselves.® It is not regarded as altogether a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, for the Chinese are 
known to hate the Dutch and there is always apprehension lest 
they forget their customarj^ calm, and rebel. But, as all ac- 
knowledge by this time, there is no doing without them. 
Says a French traveler: 

These people, essentially mtelhgent and keen-sighted, who can live 
upon nothing, can bend to all circumstances, and are marvelously gifted in 
everythmg that relates to commerce, are ae greedy of gam as of work The 
most difficult trades can not disgust them, they understand cleverly how to 
create needs which they only are m a position to satisfy * * * They 
are necessary to the circulation of the wealth of the country, which they 
certamly understand how to suck up wonderfully; they lay by in store for 
times of famme — ^perhaps somewhat forestaUmg, they umte fraternally in 
buying wholesale, vymg with one another m fraudulent gains on retail 
sales, they stimulate financial enterprises which would fail without their 
aid, but hke, perhaps a httle too well, short loans at exorbitant mterest; 
m short they seem to me to be the Jews of the Dutch Indies * 

1 Rather against their will the Dutch find it expedient to admit a number of Chinese 
to their colonics as artisans, clerks, etc There exist no stipulations regulating this im- 
migration m their treaty with China (La main-d’auvre aux colomes, tome I, p 681, 1896. 
Biblioth coloniale Intemat ) 

SE CalUeux, La question chinoise, p 220 A r6sum6 of regulations affecting the Chi- 
nese is given by J J Meijer, La condition politique leschinois aux IndesNSerlandaises,” 
in Toung-pas, tome IV, pp 1 and 137, 1893 

8 Comte de Beauvoir, “Voyage Round the World,” Eng trans , Vol II, p 76 The Chi- 
nese in Java seem to have profited matenally by the culture, or forced labor system in- 
stituted there by the Dutch, which left them practically free of native competition In 
their favorite avocations as shopkeepers and middlemen and also afforded them golden 
opportunities as money lenders and usurers to the wretched natives, impoverished by the 
oppressive system under which they labored 

HIST 99, VOL I 13 
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Looking now to the British experience in managing Chinese 
in their colonies in the East, we shall find that they have been 
more successful than other iSuropeans precisely in proportion 
as they have been more liberal. Coming rather later than the 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch into permanent stations in 
Further Asia they had the advantage of profiting by their 
errors. It is more likely, however, that their success is 
chiefly due to lessons learned in India, whence their earlier 
administrators were sent to carry on the work of imperial 
expansion toward the Pacific. As Prof. Morse Stephens has 
pointed out, the British possessions beyond India constitute 
foul typical groups embodying quite distinct methods of gov- 
erning Asiatic regions.^ In each of these and in Burma the 
problem of the Chinaman looms large, but it is in these colo- 
nies of the British Crown alone that it may be said to have 
nearly found its happy solution. Alone of all Europeans, the 
English have not recoiled at contemplating a reservoir of hun- 
dreds of millions of this persistent and procreating race, ready 
to swarm into any country and live under any climate. In 
establishing their strategic posts in Malaya, Borneo, Hong- 
kong, they needed workmen, tradesmen to supply provisions, 
compradores, and domesties to render living not only possible 
but even agreeable; if these were not forthcoming their sta- 
tions were doomed to fail, for these were not localities foi 
European laborers and settlers. The Chinese, as usual, were 
attracted by a hope of protection and the chance of gain. They 
flocked into Singapore and Penang early in the centuiy , as they 
did to Hongkong in its middle decades, and as they are doing 
in Burma and Borneo at its end. In each colony the success 
from a commercial and administrative standpoint has been 
astonishing. Let us look at them one by one. 

At its inception the colony of Hongkong was formally and 
frankly given two different systems of law and administra- 
tion, one for native Chinese, who were to be governed and 
judged in accordance with the laws and customs of China, 
every description of torture excepted, and all persons other 
than Chinese, who should enjoy the protection of British law 

This natural bifurcation reflected, at the flrst formation of the settlement, 
the fundamental mcompatibihty of the Chmese and European systems of 
civihzation, by creating two separate forms of government and two separ 


' In The American Historical Review for January, 1899, p 246 
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rate codes of law, corresponding with the two separate communities, Chi- 
nese and English, which were about to settle at Hongkong and which 
immediately proceeded to divide the two mto separate European and Chi- 
nese quarters But regardmg this bifurcation thus provisionally intro- 
duced the pleasure of Her Majesty was subsequently made known from 
time to time, gradually extending by special ordinances and executive 
regulations the sphere of English forms of government and the application 
of English law. This was, however, done cautiously and gradually m 
proportion as the two local communities were by the slow process of the 
interaction of English and Chinese modes of thought, hfe, and education 
brought a httle nearer to each other This process (though hardly jiercep- 
tible) IS still going on at the present day, but executive regulafaons and 
1^1 enactments have aU along proved utterly futile whenever they went 
too far ahead of the successive stages reached by this extremely slo\^ 
process of race amalgamation, which depends more on the silent influences 
of English education, English speaking, and English modes of living than 
on the exercise of the nghts and powers of the Crown The Chmese, 
though the most docile people m the world when under fair government, 
proved utterly intractable whenever the executive or the legislature of the 
colony rushed into any unreconciled conflict with deep-seated national cus- 
toms of the Chinese people ^ 

It must not be supposed that the task was altogether easy, 
even though greatly simplified by having her human experi- 
ment station located in England’s element — ^the sea. The 
natives who swarmed over from the shore were not always of 
the kind wanted; many of them indeed were of the same sort 
as those who have been bothering the French in Tongking. 
They brought over their clan feuds, their passion for gam- 
bling, and their generally deplorable morals; they had no con- 
ception of cleanliness or hygiene; and lastly they introduced 
their inevitable secret-society system. Yet British patience 
and system overcame the difficulties involved in managing 
such a welter of disorderly elements. In the first place they 
were not too particular Serene in the consciousness of 
their ability to control Asiatics they accepted any and all who 
would come and help build up a settlement on an empiy 
island. Once there, they set the common people apart in a 
community by themselves, watching them closely, as was 
necessary, but avoiding needless irritation. The police prob- 
lem was one of considerable complexity. Chinese constables 
were inexpensive and easily obtained, but they were liable to 
be bribed and to become accomplices in crime Sepoys from 


1 E J Eitel, Europe in China, the History of Hongkong, 1896, p 164 
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India were more reliable than the natives and were also 
hardier in this climate than Europeans, but they lacked tact 
and failed to inspire the same degree of respect as Caucas- 
ians. Englishmen, on the other hand, were costly and liable 
to break down, while their ignorance of the people and the 
language made them almost useless in patrol and detective 
service. Though no element alone was effective a combina- 
tion of all three proved successful for every purpose. A 
police force was organized in 1860 containing 60 Europeans, 
mostly officers, 300 Indians, and 110 Chinese, which thirty 
years later has 100 Europeans, 200 Indians, and 400 Chinese, 
the latter being secured on a bond of $50 a piece 

Piracy has been for centuries one of the chief activities on 
the waters along the south China coast. It is still fearfully 
prevalent in the obscurer bights and channels of the archi- 
pelago, but in the early days of both Singapore and Hongkong 
it had reached the proportions of a profession which engaged 
all the more enterprising element in the seafaring population 
and had become a menace to foreign trade. With the cooper- 
ation of the Chinese authorities the English set themselves 
to work to check the monstrous business But the merciless 
pursmt of their countrymen and often enough of their near 
relatives did not arouse the Chinese in Hongkong harbor. 
On the contrary they respected a power that evidently was 
determined to make its rule felt on the side of law and order. 
For the Chinaman whose God is gold knows the excessive 
risks of its worship under conditions of anarchy. He may 
not object to the gains to be got by robbery, but he usually 
prefers to earn a livelihood by work rather than by steahng, 
not for moral reasons but because it is in the long run more 
profitable. A stem insistence upon perfect equality of all 
men before the law was another feature of Enghsh rule that 
not only earned general approval among the natives, but flat- 
tered their national pride. 

The customs and prejudices of Chinese living under British 
control are violated as little as possible. Their quarters are 
always crowded, and their domestic habits often filthy and 
unwholesome. But unless these unpleasantnesses become a 
menace to the public health they are ignored. The Chinese, 
however, who overflow into the better-built portion of Hong- 
kong must conform to European usages. For the rest, educa- 
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tion must be left to accomplish the herculean task of cleaning 
the Chinaman’s habitation by purifying his mind and morals. 
Schools are opened to the veiy humblest in the social scale, 
and their influence and success are encouraging. In 1852, 
when the colony was 10 yeai*s old and had 37,000 inhabitants, 
there were 134 pupils in five schools; within a shorter space 
than half a century this has grown to some 6,800 pupils in 
109 public schools, and over 2,000 more in private establish- 
ments, out of a population reckoned at 250,000. Nor are the 
English more jealous of the increase of wealth among the 
Chinese living there than of their increased intelligence. 
Here is a significant contrast: In 1876 the twenty largest tax- 
payers in Hongkong included 12 Europeans paying |62,523 
and 8 Chinese paying $28,267; in 1881 the same group com- 
prised only 3 Europeans against 17 Chinese, the latter paying 
about $100,000.^ At present it is safe to say that the whole 
first twenty are native Chinamen, including many millionaires. 
Nevertheless they and the British both know that it is the 
Englishman that both brings and safeguards all this wealth. 
A community in eastern Asia needs no fairer assurance of 
stability than such a conviction. 

To understand British methods of dealing with the Chinese 
it is suggestive to look at some typical experiences in the gov- 
ernment of Hongkong. In 1841 the infant colony was natu- 
rally alarmed at the influx of the disorderly scum of the 
population from the mainland To avoid the imputation of 
class legislation the governor, Sir John Davis, suddenly and 
arbitrarily imposed a poll tax on every inhabitant, rich or 
poor, European or native. Protests from every foreigner 
and memorials from every firm and organization in the com- 
munity soon effected a virtual repeal of the ordinance, the 
abandonment of the poll tax, and the substitution of a regis- 
tration system applying only to the lower orders of the Chi- 
nese. The regime of Sir John Bowring, another former 
East India Company servant, between 1855 and 1868, was 
especially notable for attention paid to Chinese rights and 
interests. Among his acts was one giving natives the privi- 
lege of owning British vessels and using the British flag on 
coloniaUy registered vessels,® one of which, by the wey, was 


1 J Ohailley-Bert, The Colonization of Indo-Chma, Bng-lish translation, p 86 
i Ordinances 4, 1855, and 9, 1856 
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the famous Arrcno^ the immediate cause of the second war 
between England and China. Another recognized Chinese 
wills, made in accord with Chinese law and usage, in local 
colonial courts.^ Another established Chinese cemeteries 
instead of indiscriminate private burial.® Another admitted 
to legal practice qualified Chinese lawyers * Another organ- 
ized control over Chinese living on the island through their 
recognized tipos or headmen and established a census bu- 
reau,^ while another removed the old monopoly of the mar- 
ket for food stuffs from two or three compradors supposed to 
enjoy special official patronage.® 

The so-called cadet system, introduced by another governor, 
Sir Hercules Eobinson, in 1860, for the better government of 
the Chinese people in the colony, had in view two chief things* 
First, that the natives should be clearly informed of the nature 
and purpose of every Government measure affecting their 
interests, and, second, that the governor should always be as 
clearly apprised of the desires or objections of every China- 
man. The first of these was fairly secured by having trust- 
worthy translations made of all ordinances touching the Chi- 
nese and their affairs, and later expanded by issuing a sepa- 
rate and complete issue of the Hongkong Government 
Gazette. The next point involved the abandonment of Bow- 
ring’s application of the Dutch system of control through 
native leaders* and the intrusting of Chinese niatters to the 
registrar-general, who was thereby given the same functions 
which the colonial secretary performed in relation to the 
European population But, to be effective, the governor was 
careful to intrust the office to men who were both acquainted 
with the life and language of China and were in sympathy 
with the people. This difficult end was accomplished by his 
somewhat famous cadet scheme, which provided the colony 
with a staff of civil -service young men who were brought to 
Hongkong to study the language, and promoted, when quali- 
fied, to places in the depaiiment. From this tried and trained 
corps the registrar is always chosen, and upon his personal 
qualifications and abihty depends for the most part the peace 
and happiness of more than 200,000 individuals. 

1 Ordinance 4, 1856 2 Ordinance 12, 1866 

* Ordinance 13, 1866 ♦ Ordinance 8, 1868 

» Ordinance 9,1868 

® Ordinance 30 J une, 1861 Substantially a return to Captain Elliot’s original policy of 
1841 
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Eitel, the historian of this colony, writes: 

By fifty years^ handling of Hongkong^s Chinese population Great Britain 
has shown how readily the Chinese people (apart from Mandarindom) fall 
in with a firm European r^ime, and the rapid conversion of a barren rock 
mto one of the wonders and commercial emponnms of the world, has 
demonstrated what Chinese labor, mdustry, and commerce can achieve 
under British rule. 

On the other hand, the same author notices on the part of 
the leading Chinese residents of Hongkong a settled aversion 
to identifying themselves in any way with the European com- 
munity: 

The persistent refusal to adopt European costume or English ways of 
hvmg, the uniform aversion to participation in local pohtics, coupled with 
a deep-seated anxiety to keep on good terms with the Chmese mandarins 
even when these blockaded the port to throttle their trade, the steady in- 
crease of the Chinese jomt-stock companies from which foreign investors 
are jealously excluded, the readiness of secret combination to retaliate 
against unpopular government measures by a general strike — all these 
symptoms of Chinese clannish exdusiveism, natural enough m people 
whose just hberties have for centuries been invaded by despotic rulers, 
clearly indicate that on the Chmese side there is, as yet, no desire to see 
the chasm that still separates Chmese and European life m this colony 
bridged over ^ 

The necessity of engaging the Chinese on their side im- 
pressed itseK upon the founders of Singapore, and here some- 
what the same policy was devised as that elaborated in 
Hongkong. 

Says Prof Morse Stevens : 

The imperial governors, though at first mainly occupied with the question 
of mihtary defence, were not blmd to the necessity of encouraging commerce, 
and because in the nature of things the contmued prosperity of the provmce 
of Singapore depended upon the management of the Chmese, a r^lar Chm- 
ese department was established, with a branch at Penang Certam oflBlcers of 
the Straits Settlements civil service, who showed special abihty m master- 
mg the Chmese language and special aptitude for dealmg with the Chmese 
settlers, were detached for this department, and the oflBlce of “Protector of 
the Chmese ’ ' was created. It was realized that a special trammg was neces- 
sary for effectually dealmg with Chinamen, and the creation of a special 
Chmese department, tramed to keep track of the workmg of the Chmese 
co mmuni ty with its secret societies, its peculiar habits, and extraordinary 
powers of combination, greatly simplified the management of the Chmese 
problem ^ 

1 B J Eitel, Europe m China, pp v and 674. See also P Leroy-Beaulieu, Colonisation 
ohez les peuples modems, S Norman, Peoples and Politics In the Far East and Eitel’s 
Handbook to Hongkong, 1893 The Ordinances of the Legislative Council of Hongkong 
were published in the colonies m 4 volumes, 4®, in 1890-91 
a “Adminstr hist of Bnt dependencies In the Further East,” Am Hist Rev ,IV,p 265 
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In these settlements the Chinese came into competition not 
only with the Malay native but with the Hindu coolie; but 
the Chinese laborer has proved — both in the sugar plantations, 
at the mines, and about the towns — ^to be cheaper than the Indian . 
They now constitute by far the largest element in the colony^ 
and have practically monopolized the retail trade and pro- 
vision business. It was here that the English, before China 
was opened, enjoyed their most favorable opportunities of 
studying the Chinaman individually and in his redoubtable 
gilds and secret organizations. 

From the accounts brought to them in the early days of the 
formidable nature of these societies, their riotous and unholy 
conclaves, and their tendency to supplant legitimate govern- 
ment, colonial administrators were at first inclined to suppress 
them. Such a policy would inevitably have landed the Eng- 
lish where the Spanish were at the end of their colonial 
career in the East. Fortunately, it was early felt, rather than 
formally demonstrated, that the policy of suppression was 
impossible. By working in harmony rather than against this 
profound national instinct of association, by insisting upon 
the registration of all societies and only moving against the 
illegitimate, by using them as intermediaries, and by rather 
ostentatiously engaging the good offices of their head men, a 
great change for the better has been effected; the poor China- 
man no longer fears to testify against a hwui, nor to call 
upon courts when they try to oppress or rob him Probably 
the chief danger to the peace of the colony lies now in the 
ancient rivalries between the lower orders of the great tribes 
of Hokkiens and Cantonese, which, like the strife between 
Catholic and Orangemen in Ireland, seems to breed a hate 
that never dies.* 

On the whole, considering that he is bound to come, that he 
IS determined to live in his own way, that he is mdispensible 
to the material success of these great centers of international 
commerce, and that he is callous and unimaginative to a de- 
gree unknown in other races, the Chinaman has been admira- 
bly managed, though it must be frankly confessed he has not 
been mastered by the Englishman in these coast colonies of 
the farther East. 

^ About 236,000 ftgainst 214,000 Malaya and 64,000 natives of India 

s J D Vaughan, Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the Straits Settlements, 1879, 
Ft Batzel,Die Chinesische Auswanderung,pp 198-219 
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In North Borneo, where British sovereignty is exercised 
through the medium of a chartered company, the protectorate 
may be said to be passing through some of the phases which 
marked the early years of Penang and Singapore Here and 
in Raja Brooke’s dominion of Sarawak, the old hostility be- 
tween the piratical Chinese and Malays has not been subdued, 
and often breaks out in bloody contests. The Chinese, of 
course, accumulate in towns wherever they are established 
and strengthen the communities by starting and maintaining 
trade. But they are distrusted here rather more than in 
other British colonies, and under the influence of this solici- 
tude the English officials have been less successful than else- 
where in managing them.’^ In Burmah, on the contrary, where 
the cultivation, mining, and building, as well as banking and 
commerce, have long been entirely in the hands of Chinese 
and Parsees, the celestial is a welcome guest and assistant to 
the English administrator. Unhappily, these Chinamen flock- 
ing across the border show the same disposition as in Tong- 
king to go about marauding through the loosely settled dis- 
tricts; but they presently marry native girls, treat them 
much better than do Shan and Burmese husbands, and event- 
ually remain in the country to multiply and implant their 
characteristic institutions. 

The situation in Upper Burmah after the British absorption 
was in many respects peculiar The region had long been 
harried by roving dakoits, the result of King Thebaw’s mis- 
rule and the shock of British conquest. The Chinese had 
enjoyed tempting opportunities for crime, and had not alto- 
gether neglected them. Their pi*eponderance in Bhamo had 
years before converted it into a Chinese stronghold and point 
d’appui for further aggressions; while the nearness of their 
own borders, across which they could always retire for refuge 
and assistance, made then pursuit and punishment extremely 
difficult These features, combined with the natural obstacles 
presented by jungle-clad mountains and trackless wilder- 
nesses, rendered the task of introducing order very trying. 
But after some ill-advised severity, the result of inexperience, 
the chief commissioner adopted a policy of not only concil- 
iating, but of frankly welcoming the Chinese. Instead of show- 

1 But Mr H H Bancroft qiiotCH an opinion of the North Borneo Companv to the effect 
that “the Chinese make excellent citizens always at work ” (The New Pacific, p 697 ) 
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ing fear he encouraged them to come from China and settle. 
The Irrawaddy Valley is now theirs to occupy and exploit, to 
cultivate and navigate at will. The certainty of profit is already 
bringing over a better class of immigrants, who will not tol- 
erate the turbulence of the old set. By engaging the Chinese 
as their partners in a complicated bit of colonial exploitation 
the British have, of course, voluntarily surrendered a valuable 
region to those best able to exploit it; on the other hand, they 
have here, as in Malaya and other places, secured the warm 
and even enthusiastic support of a people who will strengthen 
and enrich the Empire, and wiU, if only for their own selfish 
ends, stoutly resist the encroachments of any foreign power 
desirous of interfering in their prosperity.^ 

There is not much to be said as yet on the attitude which 
the Russians take in dealing with this problem. Their policy 
in the Amur and Littoral provinces has heretofore been one 
of experiment and reserve. Now that they have possessed 
themselves of Manchuria they have a direct concern in the 
management of some 25,000,000 Chinese subjects who far sur- 
pass the Slavs in industry and pertinacity. In such towns as 
V ladivostok the Chinese are already in charge of the retail 
trade and smaller industries of the place, and it is impossible 
to do without them. It does not appear that either here or in 
their territories of Central Asia the Russians have succeeded 
in ingratiating themselves with the Chinese any more than 
have other Europeans elsewhere. But Russian absolutism 
and steadfastness of purpose undoubtedly impress and satisfy 
them; it is something they can deal with and understand.* 


iChaiUey-Bert, Colonisation of Indo-China, part II, Isabelle Mameu, “XJne colonie 
anglalse,' Rev des Deux Mondes, 15 September, 1899, Dilke, Problems, p 461 The 
English laws applying to labor emigration are brought together m La main d’ oeuvre aux 
Golomes (Documents officiels) , Tome II, Bruxelles, Institut Colonial International, 1897 
s“ Vladimir” in his Russia on the Pacific (London, 1899) gives, perhaps, the most favor- 
able glimpse of Russian relations with their Chinese subjects to be found in English 
They have had, he says, ” the greatest toleration for the customs of the Chinese and for their 
local self-government, even when it was prejudicial to their legal sovereignty Russian 
annexation, therefore, has been favorable to the Chinese people, opening new fields for 
their trading enterprise All the Russian towns from Vladivostok to Chita have Chinese 
quarters, with a numerous population of shopkeepers and workmen, there are far more 
Chmese living on the Russian banks of the Ussuri and Amur than on their own Away 
from the nver, in the mterior of the Ussun region, are Chmese villages governed by their' 
own elders and headmen The relations between the Chinese traders and the aborigines 
have continued as they were before the treaty of Aigun, the former, artlully supplying the 
hunters with tobacCo, spirits, etc , hold them always in debt, which passes from father to 
son, constituting a veritable commercial bondage Besides swindling the natives with their 
commercial ability, the Chinese in outlying distncts even collect tribute as m the time 
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Mr. Medhurst thus describes the political characteristics of 
the Chinese: 

The Chinaman is by tradition and education a monarchist, regarding 
autocracy as the only reasonable form of government He thrives best 
under its sway so long as his just nghts are respected For the elective 
franchise he is utterly unfit, nor would he care for the pnvilege of exercis- 
mg it if thrust upon him After generations of association with white races 
and experience of the advantages of freedom of thought the case might be 
different, but until his nature is materially modified and the scope of his 
aims and wants becomes more extended he progresses more safely led than 
leadmg It follows that whatever may be the political changes in the 
countries to which the Chinese resort, their condition will be happiest for 
themselves and safest for the country concerned if they are dealt with as 
a subject people and as a community possessing abnormal charactenstics 
and therefore needmg otherwise than ordmary treatment. ‘ 

In summing up the problem in a few words, it is evident 
that we have a very different phase of Chinese immigration in 
the East from that which presents itself in the sparsely pop- 
ulated regions of the temperate zones, where white men can 
work and dwell. In Indo China and the Archipelago it is 
palpably impossible to keep them out, and it is as obviously 
madness to attempt to do so if the rulers of the colonies there 
desire to check anarchy and make their possessions profita- 
ble. Unwelcome and unloved though they may be by all 
races alike, we can not deny them qualities which make for 
racial permanence and material success. Their unpopularity 
may in some degree be attributed to their virtues, which by 
carrying them triumphantly through the strenuous competi- 
tion of modern industrial life leave their rivals far behind 
and incur their lasting enmity. It is this dislike, too, rather 
than an ineradicable aloofness, that makes it convenient or 
necessary to segregate them in quarters by themselves when 
dwelling in foreign countries. If treated with fairness they 
assist rather than impede the work of administration by set- 
ting the machinery of their social organizations to act in its 
defense. To the charge that their secret societies are a men- 
ace to governments under which they live, it may properly be 
asked whether there is any known instance of their subvert- 

of their domination The toleration of the Buaslans, extended even to such flagrant 
acts, gives the Chinese far greater advantages than m the pre-Russian period . this is 
evinced by their growing numbers in regions where before they scarcely appeared 
p 317 

1 W H Medhurst, ‘*The Chinese as colonists,” Nineteenth Century, September, 1878. 
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ing a government that had proved itself fit to rule over them. 
The fact is that, while the most democratic people in the 
world in their private and commercial relations, the Chinese 
are hy temperament believers m absolute monarchy and are, 
for the most part, indifferent to affairs of state and politics, 
provided they are so conducted as to leave them in peace. 
They are accused of making a very limited stay in coimtries 
to which they emigrate; but the tendency to return to China, 
once almost universal, is passing with their fuller experience 
of the advantages to be derived from thorough identification 
with the peoples and countries of their adoption Not only 
is the transitory phase of Chinese immigration, heretofore its 
distinguishing feature, passing, but the steady increase of a 
Chinese half-caste population in regions where they have long 
been settled proves them as capable of intermixture and amal- 
gamation as other races. 

With our present knowledge and appreciation of their 
national characteristics, and relieved somewhat from the almost 
fanatical hatred which their presence aroused on this continent 
twenty years ago, it is desirable that Americans should adopt 
at the outset a settled policy of toleration and control toward 
the Chinese in their Pacific possessions. From the point of 
view of the colonial administrator no oriental people are 
more amenable and useful when rightly managed or more 
subtly dangerous to the peace and prosperity of the community 
when thwarted and abused. This is the substance of our 
inquiry into the history of European relations with them 
during three hundred years. If entirely unrestricted their 
numbers and pertinacity presently overwhelm the European 
system, culture, and control; he is gradually but inevitebly 
effimed and his colony becomes not an affair of a European 
state but of China, as is the case to-day in Portuguese Macao. 
If too severely repressed by the foreigner, fearful of his own 
safety in presence of such overwhelming numerical odds, as 
in the Philippines under Spain and to some exteit in French 
Tongking, ^e colony languishes and dies for lack of this most 
industrious workman and active trader. As the only people 
who remain effective and ambitious in tropical climes we need 
their help in our new undertakmg, but we also need great 
caution in handling and guiding them. 
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THE DROIT DE BANALITE DURING THE FRENCH REGIME IN 

CANADA 


By AV Bennett IVIuneo 


Among the many oppressive incidents which marked the 
land-tenure system of the old regime in France, not the least 
important were the banal rights” (droits de banality), or 
the privileges enjoyed by the seigniors of exclusively con- 
trolling certain of the instruments of production within their 
seigniories and of compelling the censitaires to make use of 
these mills, ovens, wine presses, slaughterhouses, and so on, 
to a fixed charge. 

Whether in their origin these banal rights were the result 
of unlawful usurpations on the part of the seigniors — advan- 
tages wrested by strength from weakness — or whether they 
simply grew out of the mutual wants and interests of the 
parties concerned, has never been satisfactorily determined; 
their existence as legal rights was recognized, however, in 
only eleven out of the large number of French coutmnes.^ 
The other coutumes are either silent upon the whole subject 
of banalitd, or speak of banal rights only as possible “serv- 
itudes” arising as the result of mutual agreements made 
between seignior and dependent. 

Notwithstanding this, mention may be found of the droit 
de banality in the etablessments and ordonnances as far back 
as the reign of Louis IX (1226-1270) and by the seventeenth 
century they had become — ^to use the words of Champion- 
ni&re* — “the most terrible abuse and the most general 
exaction of the whole seigniorial system.” 

Like most of the other seigniorial exactions, the banal 
rights varied very greatly, both in nature and extent, in dif- 
ferent parts of France The French Government, however, 

1 Henrlon de Fansey, Dissertations Feodales (Paris, 1789), T I , p 175 
s De la Piopilet5, etc , p 552. 
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when it undertook to transplant to its North American pos- 
sessions the system of seigniorial tenure, with all its inci- 
dents, endeavored to secure some degree of uniformity by 
prescribing the Coutume de Paris as the colonial code. And 
in thus relieving the colony of the legal confusion which 
necessarily resulted from the existence of so many dijSferent 
coutumes at home, the French authorities acted very pru- 
dently. But their choice of a suitable coutume for colonial 
use was in some respects less sagacious. The greater part of 
the colonial settlers came from the northern provinces of 
France, ^ Normandy contributing the largest share. Paris and 
the surrounding districts contributed little beyond the admin- 
istrative officials and the members of the religious orders. 
Furthermore, the immigrants to the colony came, as a rule, 
from the agricultural class and not from the industrial or 
commercial, so that upon arrival in Canada they found them- 
selves subject to a code of laws which was not only totally 
unfamiliar to them, but also out of harmony with the needs 
of an agricultural colony. This, nevertheless, was the cou- 
tume — ^framed for the u^e of an urban population — ^which the 
French Crown saw fit to introduce, and all the relations of the 
colonial seignior and censitaire were henceforth regulated 
according to its profusions. 

The Coutume de Paris, as revised in 1580, recognized the 
enforcement of banal rights by the seigniors, but with two 
important limitations regarding the rights as applied to mills 
and ovens. These were. 

(1) No seignior can compel his subjects to go to the oven or null which 
he pretends banal * * * if he have not a valid title * * .* and no 
title is reputed vahd if it has not been executed more than twenty-five 
years.® 

(2) A windmill (mouhn d. vent) can not be banal, nor under this pre- 
text can the neighboring millers be prevented from canvassing for gram 
(chasser), if there be not a written title or acknowledgment as above 

According to this custom, therefore, the rights of mill and 
oven banality — ^which were the only ones ever enforced in 
Canada — ^were not prescriptive, but contractual rights. They 
could be exacted by the seignior only when they had been 

^ Suite, Origin oC the French Canadians (Ottawa, 1897), p 7 
sBrodeau, Coutume de Paris, Art. 71 
sibid , Art. 72 
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expressly stipulated for in the title deeds of his subgrants, 
and in no case could a windmill be deemed a basis for the 
enforcement of banal rights. As the former of these limita- 
tions did not appear in the Coutume de Paris before 1580, 
but was inserted during the course of the revision in that 
year, it would seem as if the policy of the French Govern- 
ment was to place more restrictions upon the exercise of the 
rights of banality by the seigniors. 

In Canada, on the other hand, not only were these restric- 
tions disregarded, but, as we shall find, the French Crown 
and its representatives took active measures to establish and 
enforce the banal obligations in all parts of the colony. And, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the chief burden of this en- 
forcement fell not upon the censitaires, but upon the seigniors. 

During the period of almost half a century (1627-1663), 
throughout which the colony was in the hands of the Com- 
pany of One Hundred Associates, very few of the sixty-odd 
grants en fief were taken in hand by the gmntees. The ob- 
ject of the company was, primarily, to fill its coffers with the 
profits of the fur trade, and the directors paid very little 
attention to the matter of colonial settlement or organization. 
On a few of the seigniories, however, mills were built and 
used by the somewhat sparse population, under what condi- 
tions of payment can not be definitely ascertained. In 1652 
we find trace of the first oflScial regulation concerning the 
management of the seigniorial mills in an ordinance of the 
governor, M. de Lauzon. This ordinance was, apparently, 
never enregistered, as no copy of it can be found, but mention 
is made of it some fifteen years later in an ordinance issued 
by the intendant and council reiterating its purport and 
ordering its enforcement. This later ordinance ^ (March 28, 
1667) goes on to declare that — 

Considenng that it has been represented to us by the attorney-general 
that several abuses are being committed by the millers of this country 
with respect to the grmding of grain, and to remedy which it would seem 
fit to reiterate the ordinance made in 1652 by the late governor of this 
country, M de Lauzon, and, reviewmg the said ordinance, the council, 
adjudicatmg thereon, hath ordained and doth ordain that it shall have its 
full and entire force, savmg the right of addmg to it in future should 
necessity arise. 

1 Edits et Ordonnances Ooncemant le Canada, II, p 86 

HIST 99, voii I 14 
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The ordinance then proceeds to provide that “ the damages 
suffered by tenants carrying their grain to be ground ” at the 
seigniorial mills “shall be had from the owners of the said 
mills, saving to these the right of deducting the same from 
the -wages of their paid millers ” These appear to have been 
the first ordinances relative to the management of banal mills, 
but others were not long in following. On June 20 of the 
same year (1667) an ordinance ^ of the intendant and council 
was issued in response to a petition presented some few days 
previously on behalf of “most of the proprietors of mills in 
the colony,” wherein it was stated “ that the mills of this col- 
ony cost double or treble those of France, as well for their 
construction, maintenance, and repair as for the wages and 
board of the millers,” in consequence of which the petitioners 
declare that they might with justice ask “that the toll be 
proportioned to the above expenses and consequently be fixed 
above the usual toll in France.” Notwithstanding this the 
petitioning seigniors went on to say that they were satisfied 
with the current rate of toll and ask for the issue of an ordi- 
nance fixing this customary rate for general use in the colony. 

In accordance with the prayer of this petition, the ordi- 
nance of June 20, 1667, ordered the rate of toll to be fixed at 
^one-fourteenth of the grain ground. Furthermore, it em- 
powered the Government oflicials “to go from time to time 
from place to place to gauge the measures used in the mills, 
and to find out generally what is going on,” and declared that 
where seigniors had leased their nulls the censitaires should 
have recourse for damages, “in the event of malversation by 
the millers,” upon the lessee and not upon the proprietor. 
Finally, in order to guard both against fraud on the part of 
the miller and the preferring of groundless accusations by the 
censitaire, the ordinance required that “owners of gram taken 
to be ground should be held to have their grain weighed, in 
default of which their complaints should not be heard.” This 
practice of administrative interference in the management of 
seigniorial mills was not peculiai’ to the colony, it had been 
common in France, where it was justified on the grounds of 
public policy.* 


^ Edits et ordonnances Concemant le Canada, II, p 39 

3 Regarding this Hennon de Panaey observes ( Dissertations Peodales Paris, 1789, p 
215, see 19) “But above the authority of the seigniors there is an authonty of a higher 
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In France the amount of toll exacted for the grinding of 
com at the banal mills varied in different parts of the King- 
dom. In the Coutume de Paris it was fixed at one-fourteenth, 
and the effect of the ordinance of 1667 was therefore simply 
to specifically apply this rate to the colony. The remunera- 
tion of the seigniorial mill owner, being fixed at a definite per- 
centage of the grist, varied, obviously, with variations in the 
pnce of grain, which latter, especMly during the closing 
period of the French r4gime, were very marked. During the 
period of thirty years from 1729 to 1759 the price of wheat 
ranged all the way from 2 francs to 10 francs per minot, or 
measure of about three French bushels. 

But despite the assertions of the seigniors in the petition of 
1667 that they would be satisfied with the usual rate of toll, 
there seem to have been some attempts on the part of certain 
of their number to exact more than the legal rate. In the 
lengthy code of “ Police regulations,” issued by the intendant 
some years later (1676), a clause was inserted ‘ forbidding all 
millers from “causing more than one-fourteenth to be paid 
for the toll of gnst ” Likewise, the millers of each seigniory 
are forbidden to compete with one another (le chasseur les uns 
sur les autres), as e. g., by soliciting grist from the inhabitants 
of seigniories other than their own. 

But the number of mills increased very slowly, owing, 
doubtless, to the poverty of the seigniors, most of whom could 
iU afford the means necessary to build the mills and to im- 
port from France the needed machinery. The stones were 
quarried in the colony; aU else had to be imported. The toU 
received, except in the case of the more populous seigniories, 
often scarcely sufficed to pay the wages of a miller and the 
result was that in many of the seigniories no mills were erected. 
This state of affairs was soon brought to the notice of the 
French Eung, and the latter, in keeping with his usual zeal 
for the rapid development of the colony and in consonance 
with his unlimited faith in the efficacy of royal edicts as the 
general panacea for tardy industrial progress, at once set 

order to which belongs all that can interest public policy, * * • and which has the 
right to restrict the liberty of each individual for the good of the greatest number The 
mills intended to give the first preparations to the chief article of food must necessarily 
be subject to the inspection of this supreme authority, which has, then, the right not 
only to control them but to regulate their number ** 

1 Ed. et Old., U, 65-71, sec. 86 
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about a reformation of the colonial milling industry. In 1686 
he issued an important arrSt,^ one of the most important 
edicts concerning the droit de banality in the colony. After 
declaring that he has been informed ^‘that most of the seign- 
iors who are holders of fiefs in New France neglect to erect 
the banal mills necessary for the subsistence of the inhabit- 
ants of the country,” and, ‘4n order to remedy an evil so 
prejudicial to colonial welfare,” he proceeded to ordain that 
“ all seigniors who are holders of fiefs within the territory of 
New France should be bound to erect their banal mills therein 
within the space of one year after the publication of this 
decree,” in default of their doing which “his majesty per- 
mits all individuals, of whatever condition and rank they may 
be, to erect such mills, granting to them in that respect the 
right of banahty, and prohibits any persons from disturbing 
them in the right thereof.” This edict, the provisions of 
which were intended to stir up the unprogressive seigniors, 
was duly registered by the superior council at Quebec,® on 
October 21, 1686, and was ordered to be promulgated at the 
necessary and accustomed places. Strange to say, this required 
publication did not take place till some twenty years later. 
During the period 1686-1707 the seigniors continued to build 
mills or not, as they found it profitable to do so or not to do so. 
In the latter case, however, they invariably took care to insert 
in their contracts of concession the obligation on the part of 
the grantees to carry their grain to the seigniorial mill “when- 
ever such shall be erected within the seignioiy.” The long 
delay in the publication of the arrSt of 1686 is, in all proba- 
bility, correctly explained by M. Baudot, intendant of Canada, 
in a dispatch to the French minister, dated November 10, 
1707.® 

He writes:’ 

I sliould think, My Lord, that it would be necessary * * * that the 
exclusive nght of grinding should be preserved to the seigniors on condi- 
tion of their building a null on their seigniories within a year, felling in 
which their right should be forfeited, and the inhabitants would not be 
obliged when one was built to have their com ground there, otherwise. 
My Lord, they will never be induced to erect mills, from the privation of 

1 Ed et Ord , I, p 265 

aibld.p 266 

•^Eaudot £L Pontchartrain, 10 November, 1707, Gorrespondance GhSn^rale (Canadian 
Archives), V 0 I.XXVI 
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which the inhabitants suffer greatly, being unable, for want of means, to 
avail themselves of the favor which his majesty has granted them by per- 
mitting them to erect mills m case the seigniors do not do so 

The dispatch continues: 

This was granted them in the year 1686 by an arr4t which was registered 
by the superior council of this country, but not havmg been sent to the 
subordinate jurisdictions to be promulgated, the inhabitants have not hith- 
erto profited by this favor, and it is only smce my arrival here that the 
decree has been published, the fact of its nonpublication havmg only come 
to my knowledge m the course of a lawsuit, recently determined, m which 
the arr^t was produced, but one of the parties was not able to take advan- 
tage of it because it had never been promulgated 

And he goes on to say: 

The fault can only be attributed to the Sieur dAuteuil, whose duty as 
attorney-general is to transmit such decrees to the subordinate courts, but 
it was his mterest as a seigmor, as also that of some of the other coun- 
cilors who are also seigmors, not to make known this decree* 

Baudot proceeded, on the discovery of this nonpublication of 
the royal arrSt to issue an ordinance ordering its publication 
without delay. ^ From the foregoing may be seen plainly the 
desire of Louis XIV to make the droit de banality obligatory 
in all parts of the colony, in the interest, however, not of the 
seignior, but of the habitant, together with the equally strong 
disinclination of many of the seigniors to conform to the royal 
wiU. 

By. the Coutume de Paris (article 71) no seignior was allowed 
to exact the droit de banalitd from his dependents unless he 
had stipulated for such right in his deeds of concession. In 
the colony this limitation was not observed. Wherever a 
seigniorial mill was erected the censitaires were required to 
carry their grain thither to be ground whether this condition 
had been imposed upon them by their title deeds or not, and 
wherever the seignior met with refusal the aid of the intend- 
ant was invoked. For example, some of the censitaires of 

1 Ed et Ord , II, 146-160 The orders of the French Government relative to colonial af- 
fairs were commumcated to the officials of the colony in two ways (1) By arrOts or edicts 
dispatched to the mtendant, and registered m the records of the superior council at Que- 
bec, which corresponded to the parliament of Paris in France This council consisted of 
the governor, intendant, and bishops of the colony ex officio, together with certain other 
officials (generally drawn from the colonial population) appomted by the King, After 
registry these arrfits were published by being sent to the royal courts at Montreal, Quebec, 
and Three Bivers, to be read in open court, (2) By pnvate instructions to the governor 
and mtendant These were not enregistered, nor was any promulgation of their contents 
made 
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Demaure in 1716 refused to avail themselves of the seigniorial 
mill on the ground that their title deeds contained no provision 
compelling them to do so. The seignior, Francois Aubert, 
brought the matter before the intendant who issued an ordi- 
nance^ ordering the censitaires one and all to bear their grain 
to the banal mill under penalty of a fine, the ordinance to be 
published at the door of the parish church of the seigniory 
upon the first Sunday or fast day so that it may be diregarded 
by none.” 

Again, as has been seen, according to the Coutume de Paris 
a windmill could not be made banal (article 72). This distinc- 
tion between mills driven by water power and wind power, as 
regards seigniorial rights based thereon, was likewise soon 
removed in the colony by an ordinance of the intendant issued 
in July, 1675.® The immediate cause of the issue of this ordi- 
nance was the presentation to the superior council of a peti- 
tion signed by one Charles Morin, miller of the seigniory of 
Demaure, praying that he be permitted to grind the grain 
of the censitaires resident within the neighboring seigniory 
of Dombourg, inasmuch as the mill of the latter seigniory was 
worked by wind power and consequently could not be included 
within the category of banal mills. 

The council, after hearing in defense the lessee of the Dom- 
bourg mill, and after taking the opinion of the attorney- 
general on the matter, decided to ‘‘dismiss the demand of the 
said Morin and to ordain that all mills, whether they be water 
mills or windmills (soit a eau soit a vent), which the seigniors 
have built or will hereafter build in their seigniories shall be 
banal mills, and that their censitaires who shall be bound by 
their deeds to that effect shall carry their grain to such mills.” 
Furthermore, this ordinance forbade the proprietors of mills 
to induce censitaires of other seignories to come to their mills 
under penalty of fine, together with the confiscation of the 
grain and the vehicles carrying it. The issue of this ordinance 
is but one out of the many instances which mark the constant 
attempt on the part of the central power to adapt the seigni- 
orial system to the changed customs under which it had been 
established. Every seigniory did not possess an available 
water power, and to deny the extension of the banal right to 
windmills would have given most of the seigniors a valid 


lEd et0rd.,n,44&-449 
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excuse for neglecting to build their mills whenever they found 
such a course profitable, and would have thus deprived the 
censitaires of what was a convenience rather than a burden. 
There was, however, one disadvantage concerning the wind- 
mill — ^the power was very unreliable. The habitants ^ br ing 
ing their grist to the seigniorial windmill often found it nec- 
essary to lose many valuable hours waiting for the breeze to 
blow. A clause in the aforementioned ordinance therefore 
provided that if the windmill of their own seigniory could 
not grind their grain within the space of forty-eight hours 
after it had been brought thither, the habitants should have 
full liberty to take their grist elsewhere. 

It will be seen that by the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the banal right in Canada had differentiated itself in three 
ways from that existent in France under the custom of Paris. 

1. The right could be enforced by the seigniors even although 
they had not stipulated for it in their contracts of concession. 

2. All mills, whether driven by wind power or water power, 
could be made the basis for the exercise and enforcement of 
the banality. 

3. Any seignior who failed to build a mill within the limits 
of his seigniory within a given time lost all claim to the right, 
the latter becoming the property of anyone who was wilhng 
to proceed with the erection of the mill. 

The arrSt of 1707 was not allowed, like many others of its 
kind, to become a dead letter. Within a few months after 
its publication the intendant showed that he was in earnest by 
pronouncing the forfeiture of the right in the case of the 
seignior of MiUe Isles. 

“All the inhabitants of the seigniory of Mille Isles,” the 
decree of forfeiture recites, “ have caused the seignior Dupr^,® 
proprietor of the said seigniory, to come before us that he 
may be ordered to build a mill for them, or, if he do not 
choose to do so, to consent that they should be allowed to 
build one for themselves, in which case they should be dis- 
charged from their banal obligation and allowed to utilize the 
right for their own benefit.”® The seignioi having admitted 

^The French-Canadian peasant always spumed the terms censitaire or rotuner He 
Invariably spoke of himself as “the habitant ’* 
fiThis Is probably a misprint for Dugue or Duguay, who was seignior at this time. (See 
Titr^ des Seigneuries, I, p 59 ) 

8 Judgment of 14 June, 1707, Ed et Ord , II, 427 In 1720 the arrOt of 1707 was ordered to 
be enxegistered, published, and enforced m Acadia as well as in “Canada,*’ Ed et Ord , 
II, 167 
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his inability to proceed with the erection of a mill, the judg- 
ment proceeded to “ permit the said habitants to erect a mill 
in such part of the seigniory as they shall deem fit, and by so 
doing to be discharged from the obligation of banality to the 
seignior forever, being allowed to exact it for their own 
advantage.” Here we have, therefore, under a seigniorial 
system, the somewhat unusual spectacle of a group of censi- 
taires being permitted to exercise seignioidal rights over 
themselves.^ In the same month a somewhat similar judg- 
ment was issued against the seignior of Varennes, while others 
followed from time to time during the course of the next few 
years. After Baudot’s tenure of the intendancy had expired, 
however, the enforcement of the arrit of 1707 became more 
lax, and there can be no doubt that many seigniors neither 
built their mills nor were deprived of their rights. 

Subsequent intendants devoted their attention rather to the 
reformation of abuses which had sprung up in connection 
with seigniorial mills already in operation. In 1715 a some- 
what lengthy code of regulations* was framed, providing 
among other things “that the owners of banal mills shall be 
held * * * to have scales and weights, stamped and 
marked to weigh the wheat which shall be earned there to be 
ground and the fiour which shaU be made therefrom.” The 
judges of the royal courts were given power, when this regu- 
lation was found not to have been complied with, to have 
proper scales and weights put in and arranged at the seignior’s 
expense.* These judges were, furthermore, instructed to 
examine the toll measure of each miU and “to have it made 
exact and stamped, prohibiting all millers from taking toll 
with any other measure than that which shall have been so 
stamped. ” Millers are enjoined to out the weight of the gmn, 
toll deducted, upon a tally, handing over to the habitants one 
duplicate half of this, in order that they may verify the weight 
of their flour when it is handed over to them. They are, finally, 
forbidden, under penalty “even of corporal chastisement,” to 
wet the grain brought to them in order to have the flour 
thereof heavier.* In addition to this general code of regula- 
tions, ordinances were issued from time to time seeking to 

1 C F Ashley, Economic History, VoL I, p 87 » Ibid , Art 6 

*Ed et Ord , H, 169 4Ibid , Ajt. 9 
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effect improvements in the machinery and management of par- 
ticular mills, and from the very considerable number of these 
it would seem that the system of seigniorial flour making was 
not always wholly satisfactory. For example, in 1714 one of 
the habitants of the seigniory of Vincelotte, having been 
brought before the council on a charge of having “sent his 
grain to strange mills,” urged in defense of his action that he 
had been obliged to take part of his grain elsewhere than to 
the mill of his own seignioiy, because the latter was “ no good;” 
that it ‘ ‘ made very bad flour,” and that ‘ ‘ the miller who worked 
the mill gave too small return of floui for grain ” ^ The coun- 
cil declared the defense of the habitant good, and ordered the 
seignior to have his mill improved — shaving done which his 
right would be enforced. F rom this decision the seignior made 
appeal to the king, but the latter confirmed the action of the 
council, adding that habitants should be allowed to have their 
grain ground elsewhere whenever the seigniorial mill should 
be “stopped in any manner and for any reason whatsoever.” 

In 1728 several inhabitants of the seigniory of Grondines 
set forth, in a petition to the superior council that “they are 
compelled to take their grain to the windmill of the seigniory, 
which is most grievous and prejudicial to them inasmuch as 
the stones only crack up the wheat, both because the mill has 
been absolutely ruined by the different persons who have run 
it heretofore, and because the Sieur Hamelin, who now runs 
it (Hamelin was himself the seignior of Grondines), not 
being a miller by trade, simply increases the defects in the 
flour. ® As it was flour, and not cracked wheat, which the 
habitants wanted, they asked that experts should be appointed 
to examine the mill and to report the state of affairs to the 
council. The seignior being called on for his defense, 
declared that his mill was “ in excellent order;” that while it 
was true that he was running — or trying to run — ^the mill 
himself, this was not his fault, his miller having been called 
out to do military service; that he was just about to secure 
the services of a competent flour maker and, finally, that he 
invited the appointment of experts who should satisfy them- 
selves of the truth of his statements. The council, taking the 
seignior at his word, ordered a visit to the mill by a board of 
experts, with what result is not recorded. 


1 Titles and Documents, IX, 224. 


*Ed etOrd.m,241 
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In the same year the habitants of the seigniory of St. Anne 
de la P4rade sent a delegation before the authorities at Quebec 
to complain that the min of that seigniory was “entirely out 
of order;” that “the miller was not only a dishonest man, but 
was known to the seignior as such,” and that the mill was not 
of sufficient capacity to grind out all the flour which was 
required for the maintenance of the habitants and their fami- 
lies. ‘ The inhabitants of the seigniory of Neuville were bet- 
ter provided foj, since there were in &e seigniory two banal 
milla — one a windmill, the other a water-power affair This 
double facihty appears, however, to have availed them little, 
for in 1783 they made complaint to the council that the former 
seldom ran, and the latter turned out defective flour. Further- 
more, they declared that “ when the windmill failed for wind 
or the water-mill for water the seignior kept them hauling 
their grain back and forward from one mill to the other as 
often as three times.”* 

They asked, among other things, that the seignior be ordered 
to keep a regular nuUer, who should live near the mill, and 
that he should provide “stamped weights of iron instead of 
stones, the weight whereof is not shown ” In this last request 
is an interesting bit of evidence as to the general equipment 
of the banal mills of the old r4gime. 

Complaints were sometimes made that seigniorial milla had 
been erected in places which the habitants found it difficult to 
reach. In one case the intendant ordered a seignior to have 
his mill built on the riverside, where it could be reached by 
boat, or else to have a road built up to it. * In another case 
the same official allowed certain habitants exemption from the 
banal obligation until their seignior should have opened up a 
passable road.* In a country where seigniories extended, as 
they frequently did, over from 200 to 500 square miles, the 
difficulty of transporting the grain to the mill was often very 
serious. As to the choice of a mill site, the seignior was 
unhampered. If he saw fit to erect it upon land which had 
been already granted to a habitant, he could obtain a decree 
from the council reuniting this land to his demesne, the habi- 
tant being given the privilege of selecting a new concession 
of similar extent from any portion of the ungranted lands of 

^Ed et Ord , II, 497 8Ed et Ord , n, 210 

•Tit and Docs , 11, 156. *Perault’s Extracts, p. 71, 
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the seigniory. In some cases decrees of this kind were 
granted. ^ 

In response to repeated complaints that habitants were being 
put to much inconvenience by having to wait on windmills to 
start running during calm weather, an ordinance was issued 
in 1730 giving all persons liberty to take their grain to a water- 
power mill, if compelled to leave their grist unground at the 
seigniorial windmill for more than two days ® This provision, 
which was greatly appreciated by the habitants in general, 
was issued chiefly through the influence of Giles Hocquart, 
who with the exception of Jean Talon — ^the Colbert of New 
France — ^was perhaps the most public-spirited as well as the 
most energetic of the colonial intendants. Hocquart during 
the course of his regime rigidly obliged seigniors to keep their 
mills in good repair, going so far as to threaten them with 
entire deprivation of the banal right in the event of their 
failure to comply with his demands ® 

In the course of one of his dispatches, Hocquart advised 
the French Government that the quality of the flour turned 
out by the banal mills would be materially improved if the 
grain were only properly cleaned before being ground, but 
that there were no fanning mills in the colony. The seign- 
iors, in all probability, deemed it sufficient to build the mills 
and to run them for the most part at a loss, without provid- 
ing subsidiary appliances. The French Bung, however, with 
his usual zeal for the development of colonial industry, 
promptly gratified the desire of the intendant by sending out, 
in 1732, six fanning mills at his own expense. On arrival in 
the colony, these were distributed, gratis, among six of the 
most important seignioral mills — those of the seigniories of 
Sault a la puce, Petit-Pre, Beauport, Point de Levy, St. 
Nicholas, and St. Famille — aifd an ordinance* was for^with 
issued, compelling the owners of those mills “to have all the 
wheat of whatsoever quality sent to them passed and fanned 
before its conversion into flour.” It was further ordered that 
the millers should take their toll merely upon the cleaned and 
fanned grain and not upon the whole, but that in compensa- 
tion for this the millers should be allowed to exact 6 deniers 
per minot on the whole grist, in addition to the usual toll of 


1 Ed. et OrcL, II, 466 
*Ibid,340 


»Ibid , II, 619 
4Ibid.,852 
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one-fourteenth. All taillings were to be given back to the 
habitant. 

During the coui'se of the next year five more fanning mills 
were sent out and distributed among the seignioral mills in 
the district of Montreal,^ the King promising to keep up the 
good work but failing thereafter to do so. The seigniors 
themselves showed very little industrial enterprise at any time, 
and this may be accounted for partly by the comparative pov- 
erty of the greater portion of their number, and partly, too, 
by the fact that many of them were retired military and ad- 
ministrative officials with little taste for industrial life. 
Absenteeism, one of the curses of the seigniorial system in 
France, was never an evil in Canada, and the writer who 
declares that ‘^the peasants looked upon their lords in the 
light of taxpayers wringing money out of labor to spend it in 
luxury in Quebec and Montreal”* has attributed to the co- 
lonial seigniorial system a feature which it fortunately never 
inherited from the motherland. The great majority of the 
Canadian seigniois shared the rough everyday life of their 
pioneer dependents — ^very frequently they numbered among 
their censitaires men better endowed with worldly goods than 
themselves — and the number of seigniors whose means per- 
mitted luxurious idleness in the towns could be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand.® In France, again, the seignior was 
almost invariably a member of the noblesse; in the colony 
this was rarely the case, with the result that there was no 
legal bar to his engaging in manual work, and the colonial 
prototype of the haughty seigneur who lounged in the corri- 
dors of Versailles might not infrequently be found crushing 
grain in his little mill on the banks of the St. Maurice. 

The seigniorial mills were usually constructed of timber, 
but in not a few cases they were built of stone, many of the 
seigniors expressly reserving in the titles of their subgrants 
the right to take materials for this purpose from the conceded 
lands without compensation. In a few cases the habitants 
were obliged to render their oorvees in preparing the materials 
and even in erecting the mills, but this practice was never 
sanctioned by the authorities The stone mills were usually 

1 These were given one each to the mills of Lachine, Isle Jesus, and Isle St Helene, and 
two to the mill of the seigniory of Terrebonne 

“Watson, Constitutional History of Canada, p 12 

3 G F Suite, La Tenure Selgneuiiale in Revue Canadienne (August, 1882) 
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loopholed in order to be available as places of refuge and 
defense in the event of Indian attacks, and the mill of the 
seigniory of St Sulpice at Montreal was one of the chief 
strongholds of the town. The religious orders were, in fact, 
able to build much better mills upon their various seigniories 
than were the individual lay seigniors, and these they almost 
invariably fortified, for during the greater part of the period 
of French possession no part of Canada was safe from an 
Iroquois assault. 

Three questions have been much mooted in regard to the 
extent of the droit de banality in the colony. The first of 
these was as to whether all the grain produced by the censi- 
taires was subject to the banal obligation, or only such portion 
of it as was required for the consumption of the producer 
and his family. Some of the seigniors took the former view, 
but the authorities thought differently and ordinances were 
refused to seigniors who wished thereby to compel habitants 
to bring all their grain to the seigniorial mills. On the other 
hand, the intendant never refused, in default of good reason 
to the contrary, to enforce the obligation in regard to grain 
used by the habitant and his family.^ The action of the 
authorities in this regard has been upheld by the most author- 
itative writers upon the subject of French-Canadian civil 
law,* and would seem to be borne out by the wording of the 
long-suppressed arrSt of 1686, which speaks of the neglect of 
the seigniors to build the banal mills “necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants,” a feature which might be taken 
to show that in the opinion of the French Crown the primary 
object of the system of banal mills in the colony was to insure 
the grinding of grain for home consumption. The question, 
however, was never of very great importance, for the hab- 
itants were generally able to produce but little gram more 
than was sufficient for their own use. It was by no means an 
uncommon occurrence to import flour from France for the 
use of the urban population of the colony 

Then there was the more impoi’tant question as to whether 
the banal obligation extended to all gram intended by the 
habitant for his own use, or the wheat alone. As to the ex- 
tent of the right in France there is some difference of opinion 

1 Cf Case of the Seignior of Champlain, Ed et Oid , II, 462 

2 Cugnet Tiait4 de la loi des fiefs, p 86 
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among writers. Henrion de Pansey^ affirms that it extended 
not only to wheat, but to barley, buckwheat, and all other 
grains. Denizari, in his decisions,® quotes a judgment of the 
parliament of Bretagne in which a seignior was sustained in 
his claim that barley should be included within the category 
of cereals subject to the droit de banality. Other authorities 
of equal weight declare that the right usually extended to 
wheat only.® No doubt the extent of the obligation varied 
in different parts of the country, but on the whole the general 
weight of opinion seems to be in favor of the view that it 
was properly applicable to wheat alone.* In Canada, on the 
contrary, the obligation was generally understood to have 
been applicable to grain of all kinds. The expression made 
use of in the arrets and ordinances was invariably porter 
moudre leur grains,”* and the term grains” can scarcely be 
construed to have meant cereals of any one kind The same 
expression is used in the titles of lands granted en censive by 
the Crown in the vicinity of Detroit, Mich.,® and it is also 
the wording usually employed by the various seigniors in 
their titles of concession. In some few of the latter cases, 
however, the expression ‘‘porter moudre leur bled” occurs, 
in which case the intention would seem to have been to attach 
the obligation to wheat alone These cases were very excep- 
tional, and, in general, the fact that the intendant was appar- 
ently only once**^ called upon to decide the question in favor 
of tiie extension would go to show that the extension of the 
right to grain of all kinds was not opposed by the habitant. 
Finally there was a question as to whether a censitaire pur- 
chasing grain outside the limits of the seigniory and having 
it brought within was or was not bound to have it ground at 
the seigniorial mill. Henrion de Pansey , on this point, quotes 
an arrSt de Gonesse, in which it is authoritively stated that 
all grain, whether grown within or brought within a seign- 
iory, was subject to the banal right.® There is no colonial 

1 Dissertationes Feodales I, Vo. Banality, p 9 

s Nouveau Denizart, p 648, sec 6 

»Le Febre, ni, 168, 173-175, Rousseau dela Combe, n, 67 

*Cf Opinion of Judge Caron (Reports of the Special Seigniorial Abolition Court, 1864), 
Vol B, p 88d 

“Of Arr6t of 1675, ordinances of 10th June, 1728, and 23d July, 1742, Bd et Ord Vol 11 
OTitres des Selgneuries, 1, pp 235, 258 
TEd et Ord, 11,828 

SHeniion de Pansey, op cit , 1, pp. 9-10 
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arrSt or ordinance bearing directly on the point; but the 
understanding seems to have been that when grain was both 
purchased and ground without the seigniory, the flour might 
be brought home and used without the necessity of any toll 
being paid to the seignior within whose fief it was brought 
But where the grain was purchased outside the seigniory and 
brought home unground, it ranked on the same footing as 
grain grown within the seignioiy. The general tendency 
was to look on the right of banality as a personal right It 
was not because the grain had been grown within the seign- 
iory that it was subject to the obligation, but rather because 
the habitant owning it lived within the seigniorial jurisdic- 
tion. Thus grain purchased within the limits of a seigniory 
by a person without was subject to the banal obligation, not 
in the seigniory within which the grain was bought, but in 
the seigniory in which he was a censitaire. 

The right of banality carried with it the right, not only to 
prevent the erection of other than seigniorial mills within 
the seigniory, but even to compel the demolition of such 
after they had been erected. Instances are on record of the 
enforcement of these latter rights by ordinances of the inten- 
dant, proceedings which were attended with considerable 
hardship. For example, one of the inhabitants of the seign- 
iory of Laozon was, in 1698, given permission by the seignior 
to erect a mill, there being no banal mill in operation. 
Shortly afterwards the seigniory was sold and the new seignior 
at once ordered the mill closed, and on the refusal of the 
owner to comply, an intendant’s ordinance was procured to 
enforce compliance ^ Similarly the brethren of the hospital 
(Fr&res Charron) at Montreal had erected a small windmill to 
supply their own wants. This mill was, however, within the 
limits of the seigniory belonging to the Seminary of Sulpice, 
and the latter applied for permission to have the mill demol- 
ished. The intendant ordered this to be done in case the mfll 
should be found to be infringing upon the seigniorial rights 
of the seminary.* 

It will be seen, therefore, that on the whole the banal obli- 
gation did not in the period of the French regime bear very 

lEd etOrd,n,146 

sThisarrfit IS not printed Its authenticity is vouched for by Chief Justice Sir L H 
Lafontaine (in his Judgment of the special court, 1854, p S84). 
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heavily upon the habitant. In the majority of cases the 
seignior was the loser. With the passing of the colony into 
the hands of Great Britain, however, this state of aflfairs was 
somewhat changed. By the treaty of Paris the seigniors were 
guaranteed full possession of their ancient privileges, and with 
the great growth in population which succeeded the change of 
colonial ownership these rights, not the least important of 
which was the droit de banalitd, became much more valuable. 
In very many of the seigniories the banal mill was no longer 
capable of doing all the work required and it became the cus- 
tom of the seigniors to allow the habitants to take their grist 
elsewhere upon the payment of a fixed sum.^ To this neces- 
sity of paying two tolls the habitants soon began to stren- 
uously object, but the newly established English courts in 
the oases which came before them invariably upheld the 
claims of the seigniors. Prominent among the decisions in 
this regard was that given in the case of Monk ^y. Morris,® in 
which the court distinctly declared that the dioit de banality 
existed in full force under the new regime, that it was enforce 
able even without the possession of specific title; that it applied 
to grain of aU kinds; that seigniors could compel the demoli- 
tion of any nonseigniorial mills erected within the limits of 
their seigniories. The seigniors in these matters had custom 
on their side, and precedente in the eyes of the English judges 
were all-powerful. In the eyes of the French intendants of 
the old regime precedents had counted for almost nothing 
when the course marked out by them conflicted with what was 
deemed the general weal The legal result of the conquest 
was thus to deprive the habitants of one of their chief sources 
of protection. 

During the whole of the first half of the present century the 
habitants of French Canada kept clamoring for the abolition 
of the seigniorial system with its various incidents, of which 
the droit de banaht4 now formed one of the most objectionable, 
and in 1854 their ends were obtained by the passing of the 
‘‘seigniorial tenures abolition act,”® by the terms of which all 

1 It Is interesting to note that in England, -whero the droit de banaliW existed to some 
extent for a considerahle time, it was frequently the practice of the townsmen within 
seigmoiial jurisdictions to obtain exemption from its exercise by the payment of a sum 
In commutation In this, however, they were not always successful, aa, e g , the case of 
the men of St Albans (Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Vol I) , 
who had not obtained exemption as late as 1881 * 

* 8 Lower Canada Reports, pp 17 et seq s ig Viet , 6, III 
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lands held en lief, en arrifere-fief, en censive, and en rotuner 
were converted into free and common socage holdings, due 
compensation being awarded to the seigniors, partly in the 
form of constituted rents upon the land and partly in funds 
from the public treasury. The questions regarding the extent 
of rights for which the seignioi-s claimed compensation was 
referred to a special court composed of all the judges of the 
superior courts ^ In regard to the right of banality this couit 
decided that while, according to the custom of Paris, this 
obligation was a contractual and not a prescriptive one, the 
arrfet of 1686 had abrogated this rule and made the droit de 
banalitS a geneml right incidental to all grants en fief. The 
court, moreover, decided that the banal right extended to grist 
mills alone and did not apply to works (usines) of other kinds; 
that it applied only to such gvBin as was used by the habitant, 
and that lands which had been gmnted within the seigniories 
en fi*anc aleu® were not subject to the obligation. Seigniors 
who had erected and operated mills were adjudged entitled to 
compensation, but those who had not done so prior to 1851: 
were deemed by the court to have forfeited any right to 
indemnity The act of 1851 provided that expert valuators 
should visit all the seigniories and should “estimate the 
probable decrease (if any) in the net yearly income of the 
seignior resulting from his loss of his right of banality,”* 
taking into account the foregoing conclusions of the court; 
the sum so estimated to be apportioned upon the granted lands 
of the seigniory in proportion to their extent. A large sum 
was also set aside from the public treasury for the reduction 
of the sums so apportioned. 

Thus ended the droit de banality in Canada. There was, 
however, another species of banal right which, though by no 
means as important in the economic history of New France, 
calls for a passing notice This was the droit de fours banality, 
or right of oven banality. By the Coutume de Paris ^ the rights 
of oven and mill banality had been placed upon a similar basis; 
that is, a seignior could compel his censitaires to carry their 
dough to the seignioiial oven to be baked only if he had 

1 Decisions des Tnbunaux, 1854, Vol A. 

®Sonie few freehold grants had been made by seigniors, 

nsVict C,3,Soc VI, par 3 

4 Art 71 

HI8T 99, VOL I 16 
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expressly stipulated for this privilege in his title deeds of con- 
cession. As far as I can ascertain there was only one banal 
oven ever erected in Canada, viz, that of M. Amiot, seignior 
of Vincelotte, but the obligation was inserted in many of the 
title deeds. In Baudot’s dispatch of November 10, 1707, to 
which leference has already been made, the writer speaks of 
the right of oven banality as being one of the abuses of the 
colonial seigniorial system. He says 

The seigniors have also introduced in their grants the exclusive right 
of baking or keeping an oven (fours banal), of which the inhabitants 
can never avail themselves, because the habitations being at great dis- 
tances from the seignior’s house where this oven must be established (which 
mdeed could not be in a more convenient place for them wherever placed, 
smce the habitations are very distant from one another), they could not 
possibly at all seasons carry their dough to it, in wmter it would be frozen 
before it got there 

He continues 

The seigniors, moreover, feel themselves so ill-grounded m claiming this 
right because of its impossibility that they do not exact it now, but they 
will at some future time make use of this stipulation to compel the 
inhabitants either to submit to it or redeem themselves from it by means 
of a large fine, m this way will the seigniors have acquired a right from 
which the inhabitants derive no benefit This, my Lord, is what I call 
getting a title to vex them afterwards * 

Eeplying to this dispatch, the French minister, M de Pont- 
chartrain, advised that ‘‘with respect to the privilege of bak- 
ing in the seignioral oven, all that is to be done is to follow 
and enforce the arrSt of 1686, by which that matter has been 
settled.”® The minister was here in error, for the arrSt of 
1686 had reference wholly tp banal mills, and contained not a 
word about banal ovens It had simply ordered that seigmoi s 
who claimed the right to erect banal mills should erect them 
at once or lose the right The question of ovens had not yet 
arisen This advice of the minister did not satisfy the colo- 
nial intendant, who, in reply, pointed out that what he wanted 
was the entire suppression of the right of oven banality, the 
impossibility of enforcing which, he declared, would become 
apparent when it was considered that ‘rthe inhabitants would 
have to carry their dough a distance of 2 or 3 leagues in the 
depth of winter.” 

1 Baudot & Pontchartrain, 10th November, 1707 Correspondence GOnerale, Vol XXVI, 

*Pontchartrain A Baudot, 13th June, 1708, Seignional Documents ^1854) , p 9, 
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He says: 

It IS a right which must be suppressed, liecause the inhabitants can 
derive no benefit from it, and the seigniors have established or ’v^dsh to 
establish it only to oblige them to redeem themselves from it by conde- 
scending to pay in future some heavy charge It is not so with the banal 
mills, the latter bemg always a benefit to the mhabitants who have not 
the means of erecting mills themselves, whereas the banal oven is a dis- 
ad\antage, there being not one of them who has not an oven m his own 
house and as much wood as he wants to heat it ^ 

This correspondence is interesting as showing the valuable 
sendees rendered by the colonial intendants in the way of 
affording protection against unjust seigniorial exactions, a 
feature which was often sadly lacking in the conduct of the 
provincial intendants at home. It serves, further, to show that 
in the colony seigniorial rights were viewed by the authorities 
as resting upon a much more nearly utilitarian basis than in 
France. 

The forebodings of the zealous intendant were, however, 
not well founded, for, with the exception of the single case 
given, the seigniors do not appear to have exacted either the 
right of oven banality or a money payment in its stead. 

In France the seignior enjoyed the right to compel his cen- 
sitaires to have their grapes pressed in the seigniorial wine 
press, and this privilege, especially in the southern part of 
Franco, was a very remunerative one. But in the colony 
there were no grapes and consequently no winepresses, seign- 
iorial or otherwise. 

It has been the practice of almost all writers on the history 
of Canada during the French rdgime to look upon the seign- 
iorial system as one of the chief causes of tardy colonial 
development, and the action of the French Government in re- 
gard to the establishment of seigniorial mills has come in for 
especial criticism.® One writer goes to the other extreme, 
declaring that the banal right remained ‘‘almost a dead let- 
ter;” ® but the fact is, as I have endeavored to show, that the 
French Government and its colonial representatives sought 
to develop the system of banal mills in the interests of the 
poorer habitants and not in the interests of the seigniorial 
proprietors. From the fact that royal edicts were found 

1 Baudot Pontchartram, October 18, 1708, Corr GOn , Vol XXVII 

aCf Parkman, Old Regime, p 300-301 

^Goldwin Smith, Canada and the Canadian Question, p 72 
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necessary to force the seigniora to avail themselves of their 
privilege it is very probable that during the greater part of 
the French regime there would have been no mills at all had 
the milling interest been left to private enterprise. Profit 
was to be found not in agriculture nor the manufacture of the 
products of agriculture, but in the fur trade, and the French 
Government must, in all justice, be given the credit of having 
realized that, so long as that was the case, the habitants must 
be given all possible facilities for turning their agricultural 
products to account with the least possible expense to them- 
selves. So long as the population was sparse the system of 
banal grinding was, to the habitants, convenient and inexpen- 
sive. The burden fell upon the seigniors and they, though 
by no means opulent as a class, were after all best able to 
bear it. 

De Tocqueville has aptly remarked that the physiognomy of 
a government may be best judged in its colonies: 

Whoa I wish to study the spint and faults of the administration of 
Louis XrV, I must go to Canada Its deformity is there seen as through 
a microscope 

As regards many features of the administration of Canada 
during the old regime this remark is undoubtedly true, but 
as regards the respective attitudes of the Government toward 
the exercise of the 3/roit de lomaUU in Old and in New France, 
a striking exception to De Tocqueville’s generalization makes 
itself apparent. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE PROPRIETARY OF MARYLAND AND 
THE LEGISLATION AGAINST THE ROMAN CATHOLICS DURING 
THE GOVERNORSHIP OF CAPT JOHN HART (1 714-1720). 


By Bebn vrd C Stbiker. 


The Crown of England had governed the province of Mary- 
land for over twenty years when Benedict Leonard Calvei*t, 
eldest son and heii of Charles, the third Lord Baltimore, 
‘‘publicly renounced the Romish errors.” Seizing upon the 
fact of a Protestant revolution in Maryland, which followed 
hard upon the Protestant revolution in England, King Wil- 
liam had deprived the proprietary of his political rights over 
his palatinate. The change had undoubtedly been for the 
benefit of the pro\unce. It is true the old leligious freedom 
had been succeeded by the establishment of the Church of 
England; but justice was probably better administered, edu- 
cation for the first time received attention, and the nepotism 
which was the inevitable consequence of regarding the pi ev- 
ince as the proprietary’s private property had passed away 
with the change of government. The Roman Catholics chafed 
at their deprivation from the control of government, and even 
threatened to remove to the domains of His Most Christian 
Majesty of France,^ but the Protestants were the majority 
and the heads of the great Protestant families formed the 
council. 

The Chuich of England was established by law, but its ad- 
herents were like the squires of England — caring more for it 
as a national faith than aa a rule of life. Scattered on their 
plantations, there were many planters whose adherence to the 
Church was merely nominal, and as the livings were in the 
presentation of the Govei nment, the character of the clergy 
was often far from immaculate Good men there were in 
both laity and clergy of the established church. Many good 
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men were found in the Quaker meetings which Fox, Christi- 
son, and the other zealous missionaries had founded. In the 
Eastern Shore Makemie was introducing Presbyterianism 
into American soil. The Puritans of Providence had become 
Quakers or Anglicans, and the ^‘Papists” were far more 
important from the prominence of their leaders than their 
number, which was less than one-tenth of the population of 
the province ^ The settlements of the 40,000 people in the 
province were still along the rivers which empty into the 
Chesapeake Bay. Until the Germans from Pennsylvania 
drifted along the valleys of the Blue Ridge, after 1730, thef 
back country was unsettled. Annapolis was the only town, 
and that had only a few hundred inhabitants. St. Marys 
City had died when the capital had been withdrawn. Almost 
everyone was engaged in the cultivation of tobacco, and this 
staple of the province was the common currency, being given 
in payment at the rate of 1 penny per pound. In England 
the assembly of the province was represented by Col 
Nathaniel Blakiston, who, having been once a governor of 
Maryland, knew well its circumstances and possessed the full 
confidence of the provincials. 

The proprietary had an agent in Maryland to attend to his 
private affairs and to watch that the governor and assembly 
did not encroach upon his lands and revenues This position 
had been held by Charles Carroll, a prominent Roman 
Catholic, since Col. Henry Darnall had laid it down, about 
1692. Carroll had acquired a ‘‘vast estate in this province 
by the office he formerly occupied and his practice in the 
law.” We shall frequently come across him as the leader of 
the Roman Catholics 

Maj. Gen. Edward Lloyd, president of the council, had held 
the executive power in the province since the death of Gov- 
ernor John Seymour, on July 30, 1709. Head of a family 
which has remained prominent in Maiyland until this day, 
he was drawing from the treasury two salaries, one as tempo- 
raiy governor and one as councilor. This, we shall see, gave 
rise to trouble. It was seldom that a locum tonen^ retained 
power for four years, as Lloyd did, but probably the last effort 
of the aged proprietary to regain control of his province 
caused the delay. In February 17^? Charles, Lord Balti- 
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more, petitioned^ that the government might be restored to 
him Apparently the Crown was willing at first to commis- 
sion his nominee, Col. John Corbet, and a commission was 
made out for him on June 27, 1711. Difficulties arose, how- 
ever, for on July 21 Sir Edward Noiiihey told the Queen that 
she has the right to appoint a governor, until satisfied that 
the proprietor can sufficiently secuie the province against 
the enemy. For this or some other leason Corbet was never 
sent out. Meantime Benedict Leonard, the heir of the pro- 
prietary, ‘"having for some yeais expressed to several his 
Inclinations to l^eeomo a member of the Church of England,’** 
finally “publicly renounced the Romish errors” and commu- 
nicated in the Church of England ® It is usually supposed 
that this step was taken through mercenary motives, but we 
know too little of the circumstances to dogmatize upon the 
matter. The argument "" post hoc, ergo proter hoc” is always 
dangerous. He had married, in 1098, Charlotte Fitzroy Lee, 
daughter of the Earl of Lichfield, and had by her four sons and 
two daughters. Theii married life had not been happy, and 
they had separated some yeai*s before this date The children 
were sent to “Popish seminaries abroad” by the grandfather 
and educated there at his expense To Benedict Leonard the 
proprietary had given an allowance of 134:50 per annum until 
the son’s change of faith, when this was withdrawn Imme- 
diately after his becoming a member of the Anglican Church, 
Calvert sent for his children and placed them at Protestant 
schools in and about London. 

Queen Anne, whose Protestant councilors recognized the 
value of gaining over the nobility, granted Benedict a pension 
of ^300 per annum during the life of his father for the main- 
tenance of his childi’en, and appointed Capt. John Hart 
“captain-general and governor in chief of Her Majesty '*s 
province of Maryland ” Hart’s tributes to his patron and 
friend, that he was a “person of very distinguishing judg- 
ment” (June 1, 1715, council) and had a “gentle and sweet 
disposition” (lower house, April 23, 1716), are the only bits 
of description extant conceiving the character of Benedict 
Leonard Calvert 

Of Captain Hart himself we know very little, save what the 
Maryland records show us He was nephew to John Vesey, 


iSuhaii, 1,877 
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the Archbishop of Tuam, whose sister Lettice had married 
Merrick Hart, of Crobert, County Craven, Ireland John and 
Lettice Vesey were children of the venerable Thomas Vesey, 
and thus Captain Hart came of a family long devoted to the 
service of the Episcopal Church of Ireland. Archbishop John 
Vesey was born at Cobrannel, County Derry, Ireland, and was 
successively Archdeacon of Armagh and Bishop of Limerick 
before he reached his highest dignity He died in 1Y16, 
shortly after his nephew became governor of Maryland. 
Captain Hart had served for several years in Spain and Portu- 
gal during the wars of the Spanish succession Beyond these 
facts his whole hfe, apart from the six years of his governor- 
ship, is almost a blank. How well he bore his honors here 
we shall see shortly. He was recommended for the governor- 
ship by Calvert upon promising to return to him ^500 per 
annum out of the profits of the government.^ This seems a 
large amount, but we must remember the governorship of 
Maryland was an extremely lucrative post 

On January 1, Lord Bolingbioke, the secretary of 
state, directed that a commission be drafted for Hart.^ This 
was speedily prepared,* as were also a series of instructions 
to guide him in the conduct of his oflGioe.* With these in his 
possession. Hart started from England in the early spring 
and arrived in Maryland on May 29, 1Y14. The province had 
been nearly five years without a permanent governor, and this 
one might only spend part of the year in Maryland, if he 
chose to take advantage of the commission given him to reside 
at New York during the hot season.* The first year, at least 
(and, indeed, we have no evidence that Hart spent any length 
of time out of Maryland during his administration), the new 
governor found sufficient to occupy him in his province. 

After publishing his commission and the treaty of peace 
with Spain, Hart at once summoned the provincial assembly, 
which met at Annapolis on June 22, 1714. It was the third 
session of this assembly, which had been prorogued in the pre- 
ceding November. The upper house, or the ‘‘council in as- 
sembly,” consisted of 12 members— wealthy planters, chief 

iMsurch 12, 1714, board of trade rccommendod that Tobias Bowles be made 
governor • 

* Drafted January 12 and approved by order in council January 17 

^Drafted by board of trade January 29, approved by order in council January 31 

* Apparently he never did this. 
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men of the province. Among them were Edward Lloyd, 
Thomas Brooke, William Coursey, Richard Tilghman, 
William Whittington, Thomas Addison, Samuel Young, and 
Thomas Ennalls. The lower house, representing the -iO-shil- 
ling freeholders, consisted of 50 members — i from each of the 
12 counties and 2 f I'om the city of Annapolis. Robert Ungle,^ 
of Talbot County, was the speaker, and among the prominent 
members® were Henry Peregrine Jowles and Kenelm Chesel- 
dyne, of St Mary; St. Leger Codd, of Kent; John and Thomas 
Purnell, of Somerset; John and James Mackall, of Kent; 
James Smallwood, of Charles; John Fendall, Solomon and 
Charles Wright, of Queen Anne; Matthew Tilghman Ward 
and James Lloyd, of Talbot, and Thomas Sprigg, of Prince 
George As their clerk® they chose Thomas MacNamara, a 
lawyer, who was a connection of the Carrolls and was to be a 
great thorn in Hart’s side. 

The council had no committees, the house had four — on elec- 
tions and privileges, on laws, aggrievances, accounts. The 
committees must have carried on their deliberations in the 
evening. The day was well filled with legislative sessions, 
for the delegates were always anxious to return to their homes 
as soon as public business could be dispatched. The quorum* 
was filxed each session, and was 18 or 22 members and the 
speaker Two sessions of the lower house were held daily, 
lasting generally from 8 to 11 a. m. and from 1 to 6 p m. 
The council was more leisurely, and met from 9 to 11 a. m. and 
2 to 6 p. m ® 

* These meetings were not mere nominal ones. A member who 
did not appear at the second roll call in the morning lost his 
allowance, and one absent in the afternoon lost 5 shillings, 
unless satisfactory cause was shown for the absence.® 
Questions of privilege come up from time to time, as at 
the session of 1719, when we find the delegates committing a 

1 July 3, 1714 (L H J ) , he was unanimously chosen treasurer of the Eastern Shore 

2 October 9, 1714, Wilham Watts was ordered to show cause why he did not attend this 
session 

8L H J , Jime 30, 1714 Bernard White chosen assistant clerk and sworn to keep the 
secrets of the house 

4L H J , April 27, 1716, May 28, 1715 

6L H J , June 24, 1714 October 6, 1714, lower house, 9 a m to 4p m , upper house, 10 
a. m to 4 p m , May 18, 1715. lower house 7 to 11 a m and 1 to fa p m 

«L H J , June 24, 1714, L H J , October 6, 1714 Day’s allowance forfeited if delegate 
“disappears ” 
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man ^ to custody of the sergeant for failure to appear before 
the election committee, and unseating a member® for having 
been “unduly elected,” because the sheriff was “ very partial 
and remiss.” The sheriff is fined £6 and ordered to make ac- 
knowledgment of his fault and thank the delegates for their 
lenity, which he accordingly does, while the expiessions used 
by the unseated member in a petition to the governor are pro- 
nounced “ indecent, ” and he is ordered to apologize. 

A rather mysterious case of privilege is that of Tobias Pol- 
lard,® a delegate, whose petition to the council is stated by 
that body basely to affront the governor and the whole legis- 
lature, and to tend to create jealousies and distrust between 
the people and the governor and assembly. If the petitioner, 
they say, weie a tool in the case alleged, what must be thought 
of representatives who are easily perverted by one single per- 
nicious person to consent to the rum of their country 
The day after the beginning of every session, both governor 
and assembly proceeded to St Anne’s Church and listened to 
a seimon delivered by Rev Samuel Skippon, of that parish, 
or Rev. Henry Hall, of St. James Herring Run Parish, lying 
a few miles to the south of Annapolis ^ 

Each day, after beginning of the session, “was read what 
was done yesterday.” When leave was given to bring in a 
bill,® it was read tmee in the house where introduced and 
then sent to the other house There the “paper bill” was 
also twice read, and if neither rejected nor amended was 
returned to the house whence it came, where it received a 
third reading and engrossing. The engrossed bill was then 
sent to the uppei house and signed, usually at the close of the 
session, by the governor in presence of both houses. Money 
bills, of course, were introduced in the house of delegates. 
Relations with the Indians were peaceful, and the treaties with 
them were easily renewed. There were few aborigines in the 
province, and they were well inclined, though somewhat dis- 
tuibed that their emperor, Astiquas, had left them and gone 

1 George P<»rbos, L II T ,Mavl9,17lV) 

2 Peter Taylor, from DorcliCHter County, L H T 39,1719 ITo wan r(‘olecte(l 

»U H J, May 19, 1719 

*If the sermon was liked, a gratmty followed, vide L H J , 3uly 3«, 173() L 11 T , Tune 
1, 1719, Skippon given 2,000 pounds of tobacco for great cliarge m rewding at the seat of 
government for the service of the public 

fiPetitionHtohave bills brought in must be addressed to the “ governor and council 
and to the “ house of delegates ” (U H ,T , June 24, 1714 ) 
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to the northern Indians. The industiial condition of the 
province was very bad.^ During the consuming war"'’ many 
industrious planters had suifered, and "''the ruin of families 
in the province has sensibly affected the fortunes of much the 
greatest number of inha])itants Clothing was so difficult 
to obtain that manufactures had been set up in the province ® 
Crops had been pool for several years, and this summer, 
through lack of rain, the tobacco crop was so burnt up that 
Halt felt encouiRgement must be given the planters.* In his 
opening speech to the legislatuie Hart expressed the hope 
that trade now being free and open, through conclusion of 
the treaty of peace, there is a fair occasion of restoring the 
province to its former flourishing condition He promises 
to assist all he can therein, but the delegates feai the low- 
ness of the ebb to which this province is reduced is such 
that, even in peace, without royal aid, Maryland will not be 
able to recover her lost circumstances nor prevent total ruin 
of the tobacco trade. 

Hart advises the re\T.viug of good laws and the making of 
new ones fox their prosperity, and presents some directions 
of Queen Anne with reference to this last matter. These aio 
eight in number: 

(1) That due support and obseiwance of religion be pro- 
vided, and all debauchery, drunkenness, swearing, and blas- 
phemy may be discountenanced and punished On these 
points the house of delegates answers that the laws are suffi- 
cient, and if any justice of the peace is not executing them 
they hope Hart will remove him. 

(2) That there be an act restraining inhumane severities by 
ill masters or overseers toward servants or slaves; that maim- 
ing Indians or negroes be punished with a fit penalty, and 
that the punishment for killing Indians and negroes be made 
death. 

The house replies there is already a law concerning the 
treatment of slaves, which they will inspect and make more 

1 April 29, 1715, L H J , lower house, in answer to Hart's address speaks of ‘‘ present pov- 
erty of this province ” 

3 Hart’s speech of June 22 , 1714 

3S P 0, April Its, 1713 

4 Hart to hoard of trade, July 11, 1714 Board of trade later suggested that pitch tar 
and hemp bo produced in Maryland and gave directions therefor (U H J , Apnl 21, 
1720) 
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stringent if necessary- The latter part of the direction they 
ignore. 

(3) That stocks and public workhouses for the employment 
of poor indigent people be provided in convenient places, and 
that idle vagabonds be restrained from burdening the people 

With an air of satisfaction the house states that provision 
has been made for such persons as are objects of chanty, and 
that vagabonds are so discountenanced by county courts that 
there are few or none of them in Maryland. 

(4) That further supplies necessary for defraying the 
charges of government be raised; that the public arms be 
better preserved and kept ready fixed, and that storehouses 
be settled throughout the province for them. Accounts of 
disbursements, the Crown acknowledges, should always bo 
laid before the assembly. 

The lower house pi of esses that they will always raise suflBi- 
cient supplies and that, although provision has already been 
made for the care of the public arms, they will do more if 
necessary, being thankful for the Queen’s interest in the 
matter. 

(6) That for the better administration of justice a minimum 
property qualification be fixed for jurors 

(6) That creditors of British bankrupts who have estates in 
Maryland may obtain satisfaction of their claims therefrom. 

The house says there are already statutes covering these 
two points. 

(7) That no act be passed lessening or impairing the revenue. 

The house re]oins that they would rather enlarge it, if they 

could, being good subjects. 

(8) That no law be passed affecting the property of subjects 
in Great Britain, unless it bo provided that it shall not go 
into effect until eighteen months after passage in time of war 
and twelve months in time of peace, to give opportunity to 
know the loyal pleasure therein 

Hart began at once to serve the province, “employing his 
utmost efforts,” and on the second day of the session sug- 
gested that the Virginia law with leference to frauds in 
tobacco miglit be worthy of adoption in Maryland. 

The tobacco industry, which employed 100 ships and 1,600 
seamen yearly, was most important,^ and it was necessary that 

1 Scharf 1, S84, upper house approved of law and sent it to lower house (U H J , Juno 27) 
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‘‘trash’’ should be separated from the good tobacco and that 
the annual output of 30.000 hogsheads should preserve its 
good reputation. In this case, as in many others, the assem- 
bly eventually adopted Hart’s suggestion, but not at the ses- 
sion when it was made. 

As important as any specific recommendation is one of 
Hart’s, at this session, that letters be sent to the agent in 
England to get the opinion of some of the Queen’s counsel 
and other eminent lawyers as to what statutes are in force in 
Maryland. The laws are dubious and uncertain, and, though 
Maryland clainos part in common law, it is denied the benefit 
of some statutes, as plantations are not named therein.^ The 
lower house feared that this matter would take up time, and 
as the season is inconvenient for a session, suggest that the 
question be postponed until next session.® 

The committee on laws on June 25 reported that three of 
the temporary laws would soon expire and should be reenacted 
at this session: Those regulating the militia, the officers’ fees, 
and for relieving the inhabitants from some aggrievances in 
the prosecution of smts at law We note that these tempo- 
rary acts were important ones McMahon® notes the “gen- 
eral disinclination in Maryland to the enactment of permanent 
laws ” He rightly attributes this to the fact that “no change 
could be made in such laws but by some new act of legisla- 
tion requiring the proprietary’s assent; and the assemblies 
were always unwilling to render themselves dependent upon 
his will for relief from a law which might be found, by expe- 
rience, to be inconvenient or oppressive.” “They preferred 
temporary laws,” continues McMahon, “which would expire 
by their own limitation and might be reenacted if found sal- 
utary.” Especially was this the case with revenue bills, as 
the colonists could thus control the purse strings. 

The militia bill ^ produced little debate and continued the 
previous law, providing for the enrollment of the people in 
troops and companies under the control of a colonel appointed 
for each county. 

1 U H J , June 28, 29, upper house does not see how it can lengthen the session, but 
does not press matters (July 2) 

a Ordinarily a vote to postpone until the next session was held equivalent to one to lay 
on the table or postpone indefinitely 

sp 282 

4 Act of 1714, ch 111 
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The fee bill was a constant cause of friction between the 
proprietary and his officials on the one hand and the popular 
representatives on the othei. A chionic disease lurked in the 
body politic which reached an acute stage when either side 
was obstinate. At each reenactment the house of delegates 
tried to reduce the emoluments of the officials, and the coun- 
cil, itself largely composed of the proprietary’s officers, strove 
to have the old bill reenacted. The houses were fairly ami- 
cable now, but when the lower house sent up this fee bill, 
changed to suit their views, the uppei house ^ protested. 
The new fee table would discourage men of good learning, 
integrity, and parts from accepting some of the inferior offi- 
ces, and would also lessen and debase the state and dignity of 
the superior officers, who are most useful in the province 
and ought to be handsomely supported, according to their 
seveiRl characters, not only for the sake of their own merit 
and capacity, but also for the honor of the Government 
Though they insist on the old fee table, the council state they 
aie willing to suppress and punish any officer guilty of brib- 
ery, extortion, negligence, or any unfaithful misdemeanors, 
according to the utmost severity of law 
To this message the house of delegates* retorts that, in many 
particulars, the fees are exorbitant and tend to oppression 
of the people, and the bill now submitted provided decently 
for the support of judicial and ministerial officers, considering 
the multiplicity of then business. They remind the council 
that in 1709 the latter body had promi&cd to join in a revi- 
sion of the fee table, whenever a captain-general should come. 
• The council® refuse to recede and say the present fees are 
in no-way exorbitant, considering the little advantage the sev- 
eral officers have had from tobacco for many years The 
lower house* yielded on the last day of the session and con- 
tinued the old law, as they were desirous to keep good corre- 
spondence with the council and end the session with the same 
good temper with which it opened. 

In reenacting the third tempoi*aiy act, there was anothei 
controversy,® in which the lower house yielded again. From 

iXJ H J , June 30 
an H J, Julyl 

8 U H J , July 1, upper house also objected that tho penalties against alicriffs were too 
heavy 

*L H J , July 3, act of 1714, ch 5 
8Actofl714,ch 4. 
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the preamble of the act as passed we leam that, because of 
losses the provincials sustained from the closing of the conti- 
nental markets during the late war and the capture of their 
tobacco cargoes by enemies at sea, the people have become 
' ‘ vastly indebted. ” Their miserable and deplomble circum- 
stances” are ‘"much heightened and aggravated” by suits 
being brought against them in the provincial court at Annap- 
olis, though they live in the remotest parts of the province. 
The result is truly dreadful. Many of the people "‘dail^’^ de- 
sert their habitations and remove themselves, to plantations 
and colonies where they are far less serviceable to her sacred 
Majesty and her revenue of customs of tobacco.” The act 
was designed to remedy this evil. As originally introduced in 
the lower house, it provided that claims under £100 or 30,000 
pounds of tobacco shall be sued for in the court of the county 
whei'e the debtor resides The counciP pointed out that by 
this bill, if a debt be of £260 and all but £19 have been paid, 
there is no remedy, for the provincial court takes cognizance 
of no sum under £20 and county courts of no debt over £100 
The bill was amended,® to perimt such action to be heard in 
county courts, and then seemed to be satisfactory. At this 
juncture, however, the lawyers of the province step in ® 
Charles Carroll, the proprietary’s agent, claims that this bill 
infringes the prerogative by limiting the jurisdiction of the 
provincial courts, limits the power delegated Hart to erect 
courts, and opens a great gap for partiality, as it provided for 
the trial of causes amongst the debtor’s relations and friends. 
The bill visibly attacks trade, for British merchants dealing 
with the provincials must employ twelve agents to attend the 
various county couits,* whose judgments are generally so 
erroneous that their jurisdiction should rather be diminished 
than increased. Then, too — and, I fancy, to Cari'oll and his 
brothers this was a most important argument — the bill will 
lessen the practice of lawyers in the provincial court and thus 
discourage learning 


1 U H J , Juno 26 
a Section 5 

8 Petition, June 29, heanng by upper house, June 30, similar act previously passed had 
not met with objection in England 

^Hart Inquired, U H J , June 28, whether justice is well administered in county 
courts and whether some of them have not delayed business The council says com- 
plaints have come of only one or two, but they agree that for future clerks should j early 
send copy of “doggetts” with reason of continuance and adjournment contrary to law 

HIST 99, VOL I 16 
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Philemon Lloyd, secretary of the province, added to these 
arguments others — such as that, by the constitution of Eng- 
land, the jurisdiction of the county court is very low because 
men of power often sway it, and that the debts were what 
caused people to leave the province, not the few 100 pounds 
of tobacco extra from the costs in the provincial court. 

As a result of this hearing, the upper house reduced the 
TnftTrimnTn of the jurisdiction of the county courts to ^20 or 
6,000 pounds of toWco. Hardly had the lower house agreed to 
this amendment, when their clerk, MacNamara, petitioned the 
council that a clause about attorneys’ fees be added to the bill. 
The house of delegates sent up the bill engrossed without this 
clause, which the council recommended That body stated 
that the merchants of England may justly complain that for 
want of due encouragement given attorneys they can not get fit 
persons to prosecute actions.^ Finally, a conference commit- 
tee was appointed and both houses agreed to its report, which 
was that when the total debt sued for or the balance recov- 
ered in the county court be over ^10 sterhng or 2,000 pounds 
of tobacco, the attorney should have 200 pounds of tobacco 
as fee. If a lawyer refuse to take a suit for this fee or ask 
more, he is to be fined 600 pounds of tobacco and be suspended 
from practice for a year.® This bill was found to be of such 
utility that it was successively reenacted down to the Revolu- 
tion. In the discussion over this bill we first meet Carroll 
and MacNamaiR. In the light of future events, it seems 
strange to find the latter an official of one house and cham- 
pioned in his cause by the other. CarroU and Hart were 
already showing their opposition to each other. Early in 
the session Carroll suggested retaliation, in the return for 
some unjust charges said to be laid by Virginia on Maryland 
tobacco. Hart replied that ‘‘if Virginia does wrong, it is 
no rule for us to walk by.”* A week later Carroll was sum- 
moned before the council to state why a , law should not be 
passed releasing Peter Sewell, who had lain three years in 
Calvert County jail for a debt of .£80 to London merchants, 
clients of Carroll. We know not what Carroll said, but may 
judge that it was not very satisfactory, from the fact that, as 

H J , July 1, 2 Some little friction here House of deleg^ates desires to avoid 
messages^ which delay the session Macnamara could not attend hearing' against hill 
because of his duties as clerk 
»Not in bills as printed by Bacon 
» U H. J , June 26, July 8 


*U H.J,Julyl 
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soon as he left the room, it was unanimously resolved and 
made a standing rule that when a person is called by the 
council to give them satisfaction, such person shall only- 
answer directly to the questions proposed without offering 
anything further. The fact was that Carroll led the Roman 
Catholics, and because of that fact could not be at peace with 
Hart, the head of the Protestants. The lower house showed 
its fondness for Hart at this session by passing without demur 
a bill granting him 3 pence per hogshead of tobacco exported^ 
so long as he should continue governor. There was no gov- 
ernor’s house, and this was to compensate him for being forced 
to rent a dwelling. Hart’s salary came from one-half of the 
2-shilling duty on each hogshead. Further remuneration his 
instructions forbade him to receive from the province. It will 
be noted that the fierce struggles of contemporaiy Massa- 
chusetts over the governor’s salary are unknown here. 

Hart made inquiry with reference to another part of the 
2 shillings,® the 3 pence appropriated for arms and ammuni- 
tion. This was a different tax from the 3 pence for public 
charges, which was appropriated by an especial bill Lower 
house also made inquiry as to the expenditure of the ammu- 
nition tax and,® stating that they believe a considerable sum 
is due the public thereon, asked that it be spent in building 
storehouses. They make arrangements at once to have one 
built of wood on the public grounds at Annapolis.* Hart 
was already planning a much more substantial structure, and 
induced the delegates to postpone the work. Meanwhile the 
arms should be hung up in the county court-houses. 

Just before the end of each session of the assembly the 
committee of aggrievances® was accustomed to make its report. 
This year it referred to two inveterate abuses — one, that sev- 
eral places of profit were in the hands of one person, which 
was bad for public business and a discouragement for qualified 
persons; and a second, that the places of profit and especially 

U H J , June 24, 25, 30 Hart exprcHses thanks Council provided that it be sterling 
money, for if it were not, only traders would gain, Marylanders paying them in sterling, 
not ready money Lower house ( J , July 2) did not consider building a governor’s house 
this session because ot lack of time 

®U H J , June 28, U. H. J .October 7 Hart had accounts ready to lay before lower 
house Act of 1714, chapter 1 

JL H J,July2 

4 Dimensions 26 by 10, and 10 feet pitch, planed within and without, and shingled. 
Capt Thomas Dowra built it 

» L H J , July 3 On this day the assembly was prorogued 
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sheriffs’ offices are sold to the highest bidder, and therefore 
the inhabitants are aggrieved and oppressed, through the com- 
missioning of persons incapable and of too mean capacities 
and estates. There had been an attempt to remedy this 
grievance in 1709, but it still remained. Sheriffs were always 
viewed with suspicion by the popular delegates. Though 
their term la for three years, by clandestine, secret, under- 
stood practices they continue in power many years. ^ They 
give too slender security for executing their duty, though 
they are in a manner county treasurers, on whose credit and 
good demeanor depend the credit and interest of all those 
who act in public stations. 

Religious matters as well as secular demanded Hart’s atten- 
tion. He called together the clergy of Maryland in the 
month of June and propounded to them queries as to the 
state of affairs. Twenty clergymen* were present and told 
him that God is duly served throughout this province on 
Sunday according to the Book of Common Prayer, in every 
parish where there is an incumbent, and on holidays also in 
many parishes The communion is duly administered, the 
churches are sufficient in number, though some should be put 
in better order. Most parishes give the clergymen* but a 
bare competency. Glebes are totally lacking in some par- 
ishes, while in others they are very poor. Most parishes 
have been furnished with parochial libraries through the 
energy of Rev. Thomas Bray, the former commissary; but 
some have never received a library, which is unfortunate. 
Every minister is principal vestryman in his parish, and all 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. The 
remote clergy ask that a councilor be deputed to inspect 
them. We are told that in the whole province none admin 
ister the sacred office without being regularly ordained. In 
every church there is a table of the prohibited degrees of 
marriages, and the provincial law against incest is severe. 
The clergy discountenance all immorality, but complain that 
the penalty against fornication is too light and that a law is 
needed against the ‘‘damnable sin of polygamy.” 

1 Anne Arundel County had an especially objectionable sheriff So had Cecil in 1720 

»U H J , Juno 26 Hawks’s Eocles Contnbs , 11,137 and ff 

8 A pleasant light is cast on the clergy by a vote of the assembly on October 8, 1714 
Gabriel d’Emiliane, rector of Christ Church in Calvert County, went to England, and the 
other clergy promised to officiate for him, that his family might receive his salary Ho 
was shipwrecked and died, and the assembly voted his widow his salary 
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The Church of England had been established in Maryland 
in 16^2, as soon as the Crown Government began, and was 
then supported under the law of 1704, providing for an an- 
nual tax of 40 pounds of tobacco for each taxable person 
‘‘Many worthy’’ peisons weie among the clerg}^, but Hart 
was forced to write to the Bishop of London' that “there are 
some whose education and profession are a scandal to their 
profession,” and to express amazement that “such illiterate 
men came to be in holy orders.” From the inefficient char- 
acter of the Anglican clergy many proselytes were made by 
the Jesuits. This became so grave a difficulty that Hai-t 
meditated using his authority to constrain the Jesuits “from 
entering the houses of dying persons.”® It was a difficult 
matter to get rid of the worthless clergymen. So incon- 
clusive were the proceedings in one® instance that Hawks 
speaks of the establishment “as so profligate in some of its 
membei*s that even the laity sought to purify it, and yet so 
weak is its discipline that neither clergy nor laity could puige 
it of offenders.” Both the clergy and the governor asked for 
a bishop, but in vain * In Maryland, as there was an estab- 
lishment, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
no missionaries, and so there was absolutely no control of the 
incumbents. A commissary, or representative of the Bishop 
of London, could only “warn and rebuke,” and so his influ- 
ence was small.® Yet it seemed better to revive this office 
than to do nothing, and so in 1716, in answer to Maryland's 
request, two commissaries were appointed,® Rev. Christopher 
Wilkinson for the Eastern Shore and Rev. Jacob Henderson 
for the Western Shore ^ 

During the summer of 1714 Queen Anne died; but before 
the arrival of the dispatches, sent over in two special vessels, 
announcing the accession of King George, Hart had a second 
tune called together the assembly. 

An important matter is broached by Hart in his opening 
speech,' on October 5. Commands have been received from 

1 Hawks, II, p 189 ^ Ibid , II, p 142 

a Ibid , II, p 140 s GrambrallN Ch Lite in Col Md , p 79 

3 That of William Tibbs, U H J„ May 4, 1715 ‘»Vide Hart’s address, U H J , Apnr28, 
T Hawks, n,p 150 1716 

8 He gives another good piece of advice, that “ moderate proceeding in debate will best 
facilitate business,” and “ if you dissent, please express j ourselves so as to evidence clear- 
ness of judgment and not a warmth of resentment ” Modern legislators might take 
this thought to heart to their advantage 
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England to have the body of laws revised. Hai*t says this 
should be done as inexpensively as possible The house of 
delegates respond they will try to perform this and all other 
duties to God, and that they would “take care to acquit 
themselves as dutiful and loyal subjects to our sovereign and 
a grateful people to your excellency and faithful servants to 
our country.” These aims were faithfully pursued by the 
assemblies while Hart was governor. A conference com- 
mittee was appointed in the matter of revision,^ but just as 
they began their work unofficial news came from Philadelphia 
that Queen Anne had died This, of course, put an end to 
the session, the only act passed being one for laying the public 
levy.* The crop had failed again, and on Hart’s suggestion 
the house of delegates agree to his issuing a proclamation pro- 
hibiting the expoiiation of indian corn from November 10 to 
March 10. The council rejected the further suggestion of 
the delegates that no execution issue for a year.* The dele- 
gates said the tobacco crop was very short, and it would be a 
hardship to the people to go to jail because of that. The 
council was desirous of helping the “honest and well-meaning 
sort of people,” but think this* repugnant to the laws of 
England and Maryland. On October 9 Hart prorogued * the 
assembly and then took “a long and expensive journey,” 
possibly to Philadelphia, to assure himself of Anne’s death. 
On October 27 he called his council together. He had no 
official news as yet, but London papers he had procured gave 
such deffiiite information that, without delay, at noon on 
October 28, Prince George of Brunswick Lunenburg was 
proclaimed King at the statehouse. The militia made a 
handsome appeai’ance; the governor and council took oaths 
to the new King; H[art gave a “generous and splendid enter- 
tainment,” and orders were sent to each county to have the 
King proclaimed there.* 

1 L H J , October 8 

^ Hart recommended BlaJtiston’s salary of £100 be included therein, and says the prov- 
ince offered £120, but Blakiston took the smaller sum 

®L H J , October 8, U H J , October 9 There might be suffering if the winter was 
severe 

H J , Junes, 1715 

® For a month, but unless notified the members need not expect a session Official 
notice did not arrive until October 29 Council decided then that nothing further as to 
proclamation was needed Further official notice on Apnl 13, 1716 

®U H J , June 18, 1716 Hart celebrated George’s birthday also Coun Proc 
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When the official notice came the council ordered the hturgj" 
to bo changed, and November 25 to be observed as a thanks- 
giving day, wherein all should abstain from bodily labor and 
repair to the parish churches, where the clergymen shall read 
service and preach suitable sennons. We must have no Ja- 
cobitism here in our province of Maryland. 

On January 18, summons were issued for a new 
assembly, and the embargo was taken otf the exportation of 
indian corn, since the winter had been noiild and favorable and 
there was no more danger of a scarcity. Theie was danger, 
however, that Hart might not meet the assembly he had sum- 
moned. On January 29, 17^, Lord Stanhope, secretary of 
state, directed the board of trade to prepare a commission 
for Brigadier Richard Franks as governor of Maiy land. This 
aioused Benedict Leonard Calvert at once, and on February 2 
he petitioned the King to continue Hart, or if he objected to 
him, to appoint Calvert himself ^ The King gi*anted this 
petition at once, and two days later Stanhope directed the 
board of trade to renew Harf s commission. 

On the 20th of the same month Charles Calvert, third Lord 
Baltimore, died, aged 85 years. The pretext for the suspen- 
sion of proprietary government in the province having died 
with the Roman Catholic proprietary, a restoration was now 
confidently looked for; but before it came Benedict Leonard 
died, on April 5, 1715. His son Charles,* then about 16 years 
of age, became the fourth proprietary and fifth Lord Balti- 
more, and his guardian, Francis, Lord Guilford, at once peti- 
tioned for a restoration of the government. This was granted 
‘‘to give encouragement to the educating of the numerous 
issue of so noble a family in the Protestant religion,” and a 
new commission was issued to Hart, bearing date May 30, 
1715. Lord Guilford was a man of Jacobite bearings, and, 
though he is said to have corresponded rarely with that party 
after 1711, he was arrested for complicity in the Atterbury 
plot. He then retired to Paris, joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1728, and died in 1734:. Such an influence as his 
over the young proprietary must have given rise to some 
apprehensions among the more extreme Hanoverians and 
Protestants in Maryland. 


1 Scharf, 1, p 879 


sibid , p 380 
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Meantime, the assembly of 1716 had met on April 26, com- 
pleted its task, and adjourned on June 2. During this session, 
lasting little over a month, forty-nine laws were passed, cov- 
ering the most important concerns of the province McMa- 
hon’s encomium on this session, the last ever held in Maryland 
under the royal government, is well deserved. He writes in 
1830^ that “the assembly of 1715 is as conspicuous in our 
statute book, even at this day, as the ^blessed Parliament’ in 
that of England. A body of permanent laws was then 
adopted, which, for their comprehensiveness and arrangement, 
are almost entitled to the name of ‘code.’ They formed the 
substratum of the statute law of the province, even down to 
the Eevolution; and the subsequent legislation of the colony 
effected no very material alterations in the system of general 
law then established Several of the important statutes of 
that session are in force to-day.” Such an achievement as 
this sheds splendid luster on Hart’s administration, and he is 
entitled to a fair share dt the praise. 

This was a new assembly, and so, after the council had 
taken the oaths and the delegates had chosen as their speaker 
Eobert Ungle, of Talbot County, both houses assembled in 
the council chamber and the governor approved of the 
speaker. The latter then, in due form, “disabled himself to 
undergo so weighty a charge.” Hart, of course, refused to 
accept his declination of the olfice. Sometimes the speaker 
a second time,* “decently and submissively addressing him- 
self to his excellency, offered several reasons disabling him- 
self * * * and made humble suit to be discharged.” In 
this case, too. Hart would “noways admit of” the declination, 
being well satisfied “ of the speaker’s skill and knowledge ” 

The next act in the drama follows English precedent, as do 
they all. The speaker asks that the delegates may have 
“freedom of speech, as of right and custom they have used, 
and all their ancient and ]ust privileges and liberties allowed 
them, and that in anything he shall deliver in the name of the 
lower house, if he shall commit any error no fault may be 
imputed to the lower house, but that he may resort to them 
again for declaration of their true intent, and that his error 
may be pardoned ‘and that as often as necessity’ for the 
public good shall reqmre it, he may, by the discretion of the 


1 History of Maryland, p 282 


SB g , Apnl 28, 1716 
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lower house, have access to his excellency. ’’’ When this was 
giEnted the assembly listen to the governor’s speech. 

On this occasion Hart begins by lef erring to the new mon- 
arch’s "‘'lenity and consummate judgment” as of happy omen 
for his subjects.® The Protestant religion is safe because of 
George’s “noble disposition, generous courage, and numerous 
offspring” So a “continued series of happiness” may be 
expected. It now behooves the assembly to revise the laws® 
and do it diligently", as long and frequent sessions are a griev- 
ous burden to the people. He kindly warns them not to 
expect too much, since few things attain perfection at the 
first setting forth,” and this “province is but in its infancy.” 

He makes two special recommendations that they should 
enact laws to promote “industry in your trafficks” and “use- 
ful learning, but these also are here in their tender age, so 
they must be nourished with time, care, and patience.” 

In trade he lecommends that they" try to reform abuses in 
the revenue from tobacco, but need not trouble themselves to 
pass an act encouraging the tobacco trade, as theie is an Eng- 
lish law thereon. Indeed, though the “inhabitants of the 
province with commendable industxy cultivate tobacco, there 
are “spacious tracts of this fertile soil, especially on the 
Eastern Shoie, not fitted for tobacco. Theie good hemp can 
be grown, and Maryland might “ supply Great Britain with 
cordage forever. ” ^ 

Eew send their children to sea, and the result is that there 
is a want of seamen, which is a “mighty" obstacle of trade.” 
Hart advises that if a “certain number of the youth main- 
tained by the several counties be yearly" apprenticed as sailors, 
in a few years there would be a provincial navy ” 

The education of y"outh ever lay close to Hart’s thought, 
and he is grieved that “many young men of admirable natu- 
ral parts grow up without the least improvement of art.” It 
is now “ more than time to repair that neglect that is shown 


1 Mcnamara clerk again 

a He calls him “one of the greatest as well as one of the best of kings that ever yet 
swayed the British scepter ” 

® U H J , April 29, 1715 Hart sent down Anne’s instructions to lower house May 7 
(L H J ) Committee on laws resolve to send a “complete body” home May 9 Hart 
sends lower house message to hasten, they have done little in fifteen days Hart's 
instructions concerning the passage of laws are given in U H J , May 15 They were 
often disregarded in the laws passed at this session 

* A hemp law was introduco<l bv delegates, but council rejected it as it put composition 
for money too high (U H J , May 2b) 
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CO learnin^r here,” and it lies at the assembly’s door ‘'*to lay a 
foundation for sufficient schools that your sons may increase 
in knowledge as well as in wealth and honor ” If this be 
done ‘‘you will have blessings of the poor in this life, and 
posterity will praise you as benefactors ” Alas^ this bless- 
edness was lost 

The year before^ the clergy reported that the case of 
schools is veiy bad, good schoolmasters are very much want- 
ing, and those professing to teach were very insufficient and 
rarely had the certificate fiom the Bishop of London as 
required by law.® At the abortive session preceding this one 
Halt had complained that it was “deplorable” that there was 
“no better provision for the education” of the numerous 
youth, there being but “slender support for one school on the 
Western Shore and none on the Eastern Shore of this so wide 
a bay.”® 

At this session the rector and governors and visitors of the 
free schools came to the assembly with a petition.* They 
complain that the funds for free schools are “so insufficient to 
answer the pious design of having a free school in each county 
that they can keep up only one such school— King William’s 
School, in Annapolis — and this with difficulty.” They also 
ask that their quorum® be reduced, since they live so far from 
each other, and that their title be confirmed in a piece of prop- 
erty in Annapolis.® The two latter requests are attended to, 
but their urgency to obtain more funds is ignored. 

The libraries, which Rev. Thomas Bray established in sev- 
eral parishes, were for reference; that at the capital, the great 
Provincial Library of 1,100 volumes, the remnants of which 
collection are in St John’s College Library to-day, was for 
circulation. The books were taken out, and, alas, not always 
brought back, so that when Hart had an inventory made 
several were missing, and the assembly resolved that the 
sheriffs publish notices commanding persons having books 

1 U H J , June 26, 1714 

2 On May 3, 1715 Hart t^ls council he will insist on schoolmasters taking oaths and 
showing certificates of good capacity before he will give them licenses to teach and will 
obtain lists of schools and school teachers from the county courts 

8U H J , Oct 6, 1714 

♦U H J, May 13, 1716 

“Act of 1716, ch 4 

•July 6, 1697, Anthony Workman gave £160 sterling for a house on a lot which Governor 
Nicholson gave to King William’s School on condition he might use the house for life 
and then leave it to the school The “ Kentish Ordinary” was kept there Workman 
was dead His heirs refused to surrender It 
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belonging to ‘‘the Public Library'" to bring them to Rev. Mr. 
Skippon, who, as rector of St. Ann’s parish, Annapolis, was 
ex-officio librarian. 

In the preparation of the laws of this session there was 
engaged one of the first famous American lawyers, Andrew 
Hamilton, who achieved most of his fame while practicing 
his profession at Philadelphia. He was at this time a resident 
of Kent County, and had thence been elected to this assem- 
bly. He was absent from the opening of the session^ on 
account of being in attendance as counsel at the supreme 
court in Pennsylvania. He appealed on May 4, after the 
sergeant-at-arms had been sent foi him. and was at once 
added to the committee on laws How much of the excel- 
lence of the session’s work may be attributable to his efiorts 
we know not. It is interesting to know that his greatest fame 
probably came to him from an acquaintance he made in Maiy- 
land John Peter Zenger, a voung printer, came from New 
York, at the conclusion of his apprenticeship, to ivy his foi - 
tune in Kent County. In 1720 he petitioned, with appaient 
success, for leave to print a “bodv’' of the session laws foi 
each county, and he was naturalized by the assembly in the 
same year. ^ He went back to New Yoi’k and, when accused 
of libel some fifteen years later, sent for the lawyer, whom 
he had doubtless known in Maiyland, to act as his counsel 
How brilliantly Hamilton filled that position is known by all 

The firat act^ passed was one for the recognition of George 
I as King. The assembly represented the Protestant party, 
and so this was easily passed and was loyal in tone * Indeed, 
in their answer to Hart’s opening speech, they thanked him 
for his most expeditious ‘"proclamation of the King,” and 
for “his extraordinary zeal and diligence for His Majesty’s 
service.”* 

At this time there were intimations of lurking Jacobitism, 
and “secret insinuations” were uttered that George’s seat was 
in danger. 

iL H J , May 2,4,1716 Fined 45/, costs for absence Men who -went home ^vithout 
permission were also fin^d (L H J , July 28, 1716, and May 8, 1718 ) The delegates, 
however, were privileged from arrest for twenty days after adjournment of the assem- 
bly (LHJ, May 3,1718) 

SActof 1720,ch 18 
s Act of 1716, ch 1 

4At Hart’s suggestion Introduced in council probably as the more dignified body 
LHJ, May 4, passed both houses day of introduction 
6 L H J , April 29, 1715 June 3, 1716 
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The address to Hart, adopted at the close of the session, i 
breathes a loyal spirit and also pays a high tribute to Hart’s 
character. He had been with them nearly a year, an’d they 
found him ''affable, kind in conversation,” “prudent in the 
management of public affairs,” “careful to consult the case 
and benefit of the people,” and “scrupulous to maintain the 
prerogative and just rights of the Crown ” These were no 
feigned words. John Hart was one of the best colonial gov- 
ernors. 

Besides the recognition act, the one legalizing proceedings 
taken in Queen Anne’s name after her death,® and one repealing 
all laws which had been revised at thiS session,® there woie 
forty-six chapters in the act of 1715 Of the one relating to 
education we have already spoken The estalilishment of relig- 
ion was not changed, but piovision* was made when there is no 
incumbent in a parish the poll tax should he iis(hI foi repaii- 
ing, completing, furnishing, or even building a church, and if 
not needed therefor to be applied to the piir<‘hiise and stock- 
ing of a glebe for the use of the minister. This we see is 
evidently a result of tiie meeting of the clergy in 1714, and 
we shall note other instances where an act lecommended to one 
session is passed at a future one. Evidently the legislators of 
the province were not to be hurried in thou deliberations. 

Another act ‘ ‘ for the better security of His Majesty * * * 
and for extinguishing all hopes of the friends” of the “pre- 
tended Prince of Wales, ’■’provided a foini of an oath of abjuia- 
tion to be taken by all pulilic officers, and especially by vestry- 
men, in lieu of the former oaths The Protestant party is 
beginning to cut off Romanists from the privileges they had 
enjoyed. 

The only other religious matter® which engaged the atten- 
tion of the assembly was a petition of the Quakers to the 
council stating that the “Yearly mootings” at West River and 
Tred Haven, which they had held for about forty yeax's for 

1 L H , J June 8, 1715 

2 Act 011716, ch 8 

3 Act oi 1715, ch 49 Most of these* are revised laws Act of 1719, ch 1C, specifles what 
laws were now repealed 

4 Act of 1715, ch 24, repeals 1704r-12 Taxablos wore male persons, except Anglican 
clergymen and paupers and female slaves above 10 years ot age Slaves ptist labor might 
be so adjudged by the county coi rt and then cetised to be taxables Act of 1716, ch 46, 
sec 6 

6 Act of 1716, ch 30, repeals 1704r-ll 

8U H J , May 10, 1716 
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the worship of Almighty God, had heen disturbed by the sale 
of liquor near by From this ""anse drunkenness, fighting, 
hooping, hollowing, swearing* cursing, wrestling, horse rac- 
ing, and abundance of wickedness and immoralities.” This 
must be stopped at once, and henceforth let no liquor be sold, 
save at licensed ordinaries, nor any sports })e carried on withm 
2 miles of either meeting house. Let the sheriffs see that 
Older is preserved Sheriffs were always disliked and the 
committee of aggrievances state that sheriffs take advantage 
of the law which decrees the date when money shall bo paid 
them, but not when they shall pay it out again to the public 
creditors. In some cases they will not pay it out without 
reward ^ This is scandalous, and when the committee of laws 
examine into it they find not only this but other ill practices 
need to be guarded against, and so a comprehensive act is 
passed '‘for the direction of sheriffs in their office& ” * Annual 
appointment by justices of the peace is provided for the con- 
stables and the other executive ofiiceis of the law, and the 
duties of their office aie defined ** It would seem that sheriffs 
were not the only public officers who had abused their posi- 
tions Early in the session* Hart calls the attention of the 
council to “•embezzlement” of records, which had taken place 
in several counties, and recommends that a law be passed 
against it. The assembly replied with a provision® that con- 
viction of ‘‘embezzling, impairing, razing, or altering” 
any record, whereby a freehold should be defeated or injured, 
should involve the terrible punishment of forfeiture of all 
property, standing in the pillory for two hours, and loss of 
both ears 

The election of future assemblies took a considemble part 
of the attention of this one, and the act now passed® was the 
basis of Maryland’s electoml system for nearly a century. It 
changed little the previous system of one poll for each county, 
conducted by the sheriff in English fashion, and continued 
the limitation of suffrage to 40-bhilling freeholders,^ but it 

iL H J , May 4, 1716 

a Act of 1715, ch 40, repealing previous laws, 1704-57, 1709-6, 1713-1 

s Act of 1715, ch 15 
H J , May 1,1716 

6 Act of 1716, ch 11 

0 Act of 1715, ch 42, reenacted after the restoration of the proprietary act of 1716 
(Sterner Citizenship and Suffrage in Mtir\laiicl, i> 25 ) 

7 It provided that only resident freeholders could vote, and not all persona having a 
visible estate ih the county (L H , Jauuar> 12, U H J , May 23, 1716 ) 
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added a claase imposing a penalty on a qualified voter who 
did not exercise his franchise. This compulsory voting law 
W 41 S a suggestion of the upper house. 

An attempt was made to limit the number of members to two 
for each county and one for Annapolis ^ This was partly 
through economy^ to reduce the charge of the assembly. 
Each councillor received 110 pounds of tobacco per diem, and 
each delegate 100 pounds of tobacco and itinerary charges® 
besides. At first the delegates seemed favorably inclined to 
the lesser number, but the lower house finally rejected the 
plan, and passed the bill with the old number of delegates 
retained. It is possible the delegates feared a smaller body 
might be more pliable to outside interest, and so refused 
any compromise® in the matter. The militia law was re- 
enacted, and in connection with it we find a proposition 
from Hart to fine those who refuse to accept commissions 
and are absent from training. The delegates agree to fitne 
alisent officers but say there is no use to fine those refusing 
to accept commissions, since so few do so.* 

Evidently military titles were popular at that early day 
The danger of war was by no means an imaginary one, and 
great care was taken that the public arms® be not embezzled 
by their custodians. The colonels of militia, the chief mili- 
tary officers in each county, were ordered to repoii; the con- 
dition of the arms® since 1709, and Hart now broaches'^ the 
project of building a permanent stone house at Annapolis, 
which he was to see. lealized. After the adjournment he 
brings the matter lieforo the council, stating that a well-built 
powder house might be useful for other occasions, particu 
larly as a council chamber, and '•‘to receive the country, as 
well as strangers, on oc(*asions so requiring it, especially in 
time of assemblies.” He recommended that they build such 
a house from the proceeds of the 8 pence per hogshead for 
arms, and pay 10 shillings, or some other fit sum, as ground 

' Hart’B infitructioiw urged him to do this 

s Apparently an abuse had grown up and law committee said expenses for boats and 
ferriages ought to come out of Itinerary charges (L H J , May 12, 1716, May 18, 21 ) 

* Upper house suggested three members from each county (J . May 23 1715 'S 

<L,H J ,Ma>24 v . J' , ; 

* Three pence of the 2-Hhimng tax went therefor by act of April 30, 1679 

•Col John Contee had received arms In 1706 he had died, his widow Mary had since 
oaamed Philemon Hemsley, and the> were rigidly called to account for the arms, 
(U. H J , May 10, II; L H J , May U, 9, 1716 ) 

H J-, May 3, 1716, 
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rent for the needed land. At the next session the upper 
house, having approved of Haiti's suggestion, recommended 
to the delegates that a handsome house be built for the public 
arms, and that a council room be included in the plan, and 
also an apartment to ‘“‘receive the country and strangers that 
may resort to his excellency the governor on any public occa- 
sions.’’^ The lower house agreed to this plan, and i)500 ster- 
ling were appropriated therefor. The building was erected 
forthwith In 1718 it was reported as completed® and well 
done, so that the assembly agreed to pay Thomas Cooke, the 
contractor, £100 more than the contract called for. 

The laws with reference to the Indians wei'e revised.® The 
committee of aggrievances recommended that careful men be 
appointed in each county to hear and determine disputes 
between whites and Indians, and the bill gave power to the 
governor to appoint such. Other provisions forbade the 
sale of liquor to Indians, the kidnapping and sale of friendly 
Indians out of the province, and endeavored to prevent the 
frequent false rumors about Indian risings. While the assem- 
bly was in session, an appaiently gioundless one caused the 
dispatch of one of the delegates to the frontiers, to encourage 
the inhabitants and learn what the truth was 

Laws were amended and reenacted® prohibiting the trans- 
portation of any person from the province without a pass, 
lest servants, felons, and debtors might escape from the juris- 
diction, and laying a heavy duty on the importation of rum,- 
negroes, and Irish servants. These duties were rather for the 
purpose of limiting importation than for revenue, and that on 
Irish servants had a distinctly religious purpose, ^‘the pre- 
vention of importing too great a number of Irish Papists.” 

The slave code was thoroughly revised® and regulations 
were made for the conduct of masters toward those under 

lU H J, Augusta, 9,1716 

au H J, May 6, 1718 

8 Act of 1715, ch 16, L H J , May 4, 1715 

H J , May 17,30, 1716, L H J , May 17, 81, 1715 Gifts were made to friendly In- 
dians These last had reported thev had seen naked Indians ” It is possible the latter 
may have been Tuscaroras. 

* Act of 1715, ch 19, 84 

« Act of 1715, ch 46 A petition waa presented that a white woman marrying a negro 
be made slave for life, but the old law was retained, providing that she be bound out for 
seven jears (U H J , May 8,1715) The committee of aggnevances thought that law 
should be made against negroes gathenng without lea\ e of masters House says law 
already provides against it (L H J , May 16, 17, 1715, U H J , May 23, 24, 1715) Heavy 
penalties were put on those aiding runaway servants. 
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thoir coutroU thut thcro should not be undue cruelty Foi 
example, only lO lashes could 1)0 given, for any offense, by a 
master; but, if he carried a peculiarly disobedient or wicked 
slave to a justice of the peace, that the latter could order a 
greater penalty, up to 84) lashes. The council proposed that 
manumission be limited, as in Virginia. Against this the 
dtdegates nolily protested. To restmin manumission is to 
disc*oumge probity of well-deserving negroes or mulattoes, as 
th(‘ir inasteis can not otherwise recompense them. 

Other impoiiant a(‘tM with inference to property were those 
conciTiiing bounds of lands,^ an important matter with the 
rough surveys of the day, concerning conveyance of landed 
property,^ and concerning rights of persons to town lands.® 
The whole testamentary law of the province, which was ad- 
ministered by the commissary-general in the prerogative 
(‘ourt at Annapolis and hy the deputy commissaries in the 
counties, received a careful amendment and was reenacted.* 

The tohac‘co trade, of (‘ourse, received attention.® Early in 
the session Hart proposed that all tobacco be shipped between 
October 1 and May 10 in each year, as the longer it hangs the 
more it loses K*ent, freshness, substance, weight, and good- 
ness in every respect, and finally only the shape and nothing 
of the substance of the tobacco remains. Further, the limi- 
tation of time of shipment will quicken trade and cheapen 
freight. The council suggested a confei’ence committee from 
tw’o houses. This met at Hart^s own house, and to it he pro- 
posed his plan He added that the backwardness in prepai- 
ing the tobacco for shipment wa^ largely due to the delay in 
getting cask timber properly seasoned and ready to be set up, 
and this delay of the coopei’s was largely because of the un- 
certainty of their pay. Would it not be well to have a law 
appointing a time yearly to get such cask timber ready and 
for the coopei's to set it up, and gmnting them the right to 
take their pay by execution ‘^‘’The worm bites more” the 

1 V<‘t of 1715, ch 45, U H J , May 28, 1715 Proposed in council Del^:ates thank them 
for proposing so useful a law 

s Act of 1715, ch 47 Committee of aggnevances complained that fines and recoveries 
had been proposed in provincial court to cut off entails The house said this is a grlev 
ance and tends to rum of many (L H J , Ma> 16, 17, 1715) 

» Aft of 1715, ch 32 

* Act of 1715, ch 39 Clause was inserted preventing the commisaary-goneral from tak- 
ing fees from estates le*« value than JESO (L H J , May 15, 17, 1716) 

^ U H J , Maj 1, b, 1715, L H , May 8, thanked Hart for offering to join In conference and 
have it at his house 
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ships which are forced to stay, and so the sloops, flats, and 
other craft which cany Maryland‘’s staple would find the pro- 
posed law highly beneficial. Under it thej^ would receive a 
timely cargo, and further, if ships drop in all the year round, 
the tobacco buyers will purchase no more of it at a time than 
just from hand to mouth, while if the whole crop went to 
market at once, the buyers would purchase a whole 3"ear’s 
stock at once, and thus the price would always be kept up. 
Thus argued the governor, and the conference accepted all 
his plan, save that they decline to fix any date by which the 
tobacco should be ready. In the pressure of other affairs, 
however, the matter seems to have been laid aside. 

An act was passed^ for securing merchants’ tobacco, to pre- 
vent alteration of marks on bogheads and to forbid the pack- 
ing of “ any frost-bitten, trashy, ground leaves, or small, dull 
scrubs, or any stalks, stems, wood, stones, dirt, or any other 
manner of trash, or old, decayed tobacco in the inward parts 
of such hogsheads, when the generality of such tobacco as 
shall be packed in the outward parts is good, sound, and mer- 
chantable.” ‘‘Small, dull, scrubby tobacco, and ground 
leaves ” might be packed separately and labeled so as not to 
impose on purchasers. Tobacco being the great source of 
revenue for government,* the act ascertaining the gauge of 
hogsheads and for laying impositions on tobacco per hogshead, 
for the support of government, was always an important one, 
especially as it included a composition in tobacco for the lord 
proprietary’s alienation fines and quit rents. Another impor- 
tant act was one requiring all weights and measures used in 
the colony to be yearly compared with the standards kept by 
the justices of each county, that tobacco and other things 
might be given in full quantity and weight ® 

While the assembly was sitting came news of the death of 
the old Lord Proprietary, and a lettei from Benedict 
Leonard, the new lord, announcing to Hart that the King 
is about to restore him the government. Hart,* after tak- 
ing advice of the council, announces these things to the 
delegates® and requests them to provide an act to take the 

1 Act of 1716, Ch 22 
a Ibid, 1716, ch 38 
® Ibid ,1716, ch 10 

4U H J , May 30, 1716, L H J , June 1 

® Lower hou^e thanks Hart for news, and expresses joy that proprietary is Protestant. 

HIST 99, VOL I 17 
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pliico of th(' piiyiiuMit of 12 pence per hogshead of tobacco,' 
\>h}(*h had hocii* giv(*n to Charles for his life in return for his 
rc(*eiving tol)a(*(*o at 2 ponce per pound, in lieu of (juit rents 
and alienation tines. The house passed the gauge act we have 
noti<‘od above, granting a duty of 18 pence per 'hogshead.* 
The old duty was to he continued for four months more. 

An old (juarrel was recalled for a moment this session. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who had been secretary of the province 
twenty years before, had claimed that the ordinaries’ fines, or 
protits from saloon and hotel licenses, as we should say, be- 
longed to the secretary. The popular party and Colonel 
Blakiston claimed they belonged to the country. Baltimore 
Ksiiid he had given them to a relation when he had the govern- 
ment, and would reclaim them were the government again in 
his hands. Hart thought they belonged to the Crown,® and 
asked the assembly to find out what is their amount. He 
stated he was willing to have the proceeds used for building 
a governor's house. The council and lower house agree that 
they would be willing by law to devote them to this purpose, 
but the lower house say they are not willing to appropriate 
additional money therefor for two reasons. They wish, first, 
to know how much the fines are, and secondly, the circum- 
stances of the province are too low. Hart writes he is 
content to share their present circumstances, though he 
thinks it for the honor and interest of the province to have a 
governor's house.* 

The house of delegates, as usual, had complaint to make of 
the revenue officers,® who are too many in number, and take 
extravagant salary from the 3-pence duty for arms while they 
should be paid fiom the fines and forfeitures. Hart responds 
that he will have the number of receivers reduced to one, 
and will see that salaries are taken from the proper source.® 

*Hart told them that Benedict Leonard was not satisfied with the old duty, vide IT H 
J , July 29, 1716 

SAet of 171 ), c‘h 19 In 1718, the upper house raised the question as to the disposition 
of this tax ( L” H J , May 5) Carroll is summoned and tw.ys Benedict Leonard knew 
nothing (»f the law Carroll sent the money to England Carroll was authorized by 
Benedict’s executor to take all his personal estate in the province and took a half year’s 
rent a-< consideration f »r sending the money to England (L H J , May 7) 

*U H J , May 16, 19, 25, >♦>, 1715 

4 The delegates offer to pay Hart's rent He asks that they appropriate for repairs to 
his house 

*U H J , May 16,1715 

♦He investigated the matter and reported at a later session. 
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Here, an ever, we see both puts of the trovcniment working 
together for the piihlic^ good 

The procedure of the courts ie(‘oived mu<‘h attention 
Laws were passed establishing^ <‘ouit days in the counties, 
providing^ that execution he saspended during the summei 
and autumn months that people might not be imprisoned to 
the ruin of their crops, regulating"* the drawing of jurors, 
directing the manner of suing out attachments,* determining 
the period of limitations for various kinds of actions,"’ pro- 
\dding what shall be good evidence to prove foreign and other 
debts,® and permitting the taking of special baiL’’ Other 
statutes authorized speedy recovery of small debts befoie a 
single justice of the peace,® rectified the ill practices of attor- 
neys and fixed a table of fees to the attoimey-general and law- 
yers,® arranged for the better administration of justice in the 
courts,^® for the more speedy recovery of debts, for prevent- 
ing officials to plead as attorneys in their courts, and for the 
collection of amercements. 

It was decreed what damages should be allowed upon pro- 
tested bills of exchange, and several acts for the benefit of 
poor debtors were passed.^® One of these was for the relief 
of the ^^languishing prisoner,’^ Peter Sewell. Following the 
rule that no private act be passed without hearing those 
opposed, the council again had Charles CaiToll before it/® 
He opposed the relief of Sewell, saying he mortgaged two 
negroes several times over and, therefore, is least worthy of 
commiseration. Hart had been for some time interested in 
this case and generously repeated a previous offer to give £5 
toward making up SewelPs debt, if his creditors have no com- 
passion. Let us hope Sewell, when released, was more care- 

1 Act of 1716, ch 14. * Ibid , ch 40 r ibid , ch 28 

a Ibid , cb. 83 » Ibid , ch 23 & Ibid , ch 12 

sibid ,ch 37 oibid ,ch 29 "Ibid ,ch 48 

w Act of 1716, ch 41 The justices ot Dorchester sold the amercements to the sheriflEs for 
several years at a considerable loss This is a grie\ancc, saj the delegates, as it not only 
lessens the public credit, but also gives power to the sheriff to burthen the people with 
several fees (L H J , May 4, 1715 ) Lower house asks what has been done with amerce- 
ments in provmcial court Hart says the> were given to clerk of council, but small in 
amount This explanation was satisfactory 
« Act of 1715, ch 7 

ML H J ,Ma\ 15,16, act of 1715, eh 17,20,21 

M U H J , May 16 Council Maj 2, on petition of John Leatherwood, an old and poor 
inhabitant of Baltimore Coimt> , \\ho has been a “good liver,’ recommend justices of 
that county court to discharge him from paying public levy 
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fill in hi.', fiitun* riniincial dealings. Othei private acta' were 
though in general the assembly declined to interfere 
when th<‘re was a remedy in the eoiirta.® One of the attempts 
to secure tin' passage of a private bill, brought in what looked 
like an attempt to bribe a membei of the council, to whom 
tlu' applicant wrote that he would reimburse him for any 
trouble** and ““would have sent money, but it is a thing a body 
can not trust everybody with.” Two other questions of priv- 
ilege came up at this session Hart complained to the coun- 
cil that Mayor Josiah Wilson, delegate for Prince George’s, 
deserved public censure for scurrilously reflecting on him and 
a second delegate by calling the latter the governor’s agent. ^ 
At another time the governor said one of the council had 
broken his oath to keep secret its proceedings In neither 
mse was any answer made. 

Revised laws were passed concerning adultery and fornica- 
tion, cuiving, and drunkenness,^ and for the speedy trial of 
criminals.® The law for ascertaining the height of fences and 
redressing the great evil arising from the multiplicity of use- 
less horses that vnn in the woods'^ caused some discussion,® but 
was finally passed. The jealousy of the northern province 
was shown by an act prohibiting importation of grain, bread, 
l>eer, and horses from Pennsylvania.® 

Such was the legislation of the assembly of 1715, a noble 
legacy from the royal to the px’oprietary province.'® Twice 
before, in 1692 and 170l, the laws had undergone re\dsion, 
but neither revision remained long in force. This work of 
Andrew Hamilton and his colleagues remained the law, with 
little change, till long after the State of Maryland succeeded 
the province. 

After the adjournment of the assembly " Hart called his 
council together. Grave tidings had come. There was now no 
question of cheeking illegal ti*ade with the French, of seeing 

1 Act of 1715, ch 2, 3, 5, 6, 35 6 Ibid , ch 27, 34 

a E.g ,U H J .Has 4,1716 cibid , cb 26 

8 L H J , May 9 ’• Ibid , ch 31 

*U H J,May20,30 SU H J,May26,27, L H J,May27 

» Act <)f 1716, ch 18 

»‘In this year the merchants of Maryland sent an address to the Crown that Hart's 
administration had been to the geneml satisfaction 
“ A (*iirn)ns petition of two men against the inhabitants of Queenstown, in Queen Anne 
Count\ , remained unanswered They <*omplained of oppression because hogs and live 
Ktoek are raised on the lots m that town, which w w small that the animals trespass on 
the iietitioneih’ lands (L H J , July 30, 1716 ) 
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that the vebsels clearing from yland provided them^elvos 
with Algerine passes ho that they might lie safe from the fierce 
pirates, or of fixing fees in chancery. Kews had come from 
Governor Spotswood, in Virginia,’^ that the terrible Tusca- 
x'ora war had broken out in South Carolina and two hundred 
families had been massacied at Port Royal ® Spotswood 
sends aid to South Carolina and asks that Maryland do the 
same and watch her own safetv. The council say they can 
spare no anus; all must be saved foi our fiontier, whither 
Hart agrees to go in person. A month later the council met 
again. The Potomac Indians were said to have gone out. 
Arms were ordered to be sent to the frontier counties of 
Pnnce George, Baltimore, and Cecil. Blakiston^ was in- 
structed to buy £500 worth of anus and ammunition. A 
special levy on the province was decided to be made by Hart 
and any three of the council, if the}- see need.^ Lead and 
powder in the possession of tradesmen should be at once con- 
demned for the public use and lodged with the colonels.”* 
After another month ^ the excitement had calmed down 
Spotswood writes again there is no damage fi*om the Vii- 
ginia Indians. He wishes Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina would raise 1,500 men and attack the Indian towns. 
Virginia has already sent 300 men to South Carolina, in return 
for which South Carolina pays each volunteer and sends 
a slave to work in his place. May not Maryland make a simi- 
lar contract? Maryland declines to do so, and the danger 
dies away. No other Indian trouble disturbs the adminis- 
tration. 

Hart was a man of infirm health He complains of ill 
health in the fall after his arrival in the province,® and is 
severely ill when Bladen transmits for him the proceedings 

1 Vide Coun Proc , April 13, 1716 

s His autograph letter IS preserved m the council pniceedhigs Si><)ts\\(>o<l had ne^er 
met Hart 
3 July 12,13,1715 

^May 31,1717,Blakistoii reported ho had spent £267 10s 4d for arms and had saved the 
rest of the appropriation for future use, as arms were so high at the time of the great 
rebellion 

6 The governor had a certain discretionary iwwer over the country stock of arms and 
ammunition, in case of exigency, e g , May 31, 1717, he reported ha\ing given the neces- 
sary amount to several vessels to protect them from pirates 
0 L H J , July 18, 1716 Richard Lt'dgor, of Pnnce George, is paid for a horse which died 
in removing arms to oppose the threatened attack from Indians 
T August 24,1715 
8 Letter of September 14, 1714. 
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of the ahSpmbly and the report of the Indian war. When he 
recovered he found his position a perplexed one. A letter 
had come from Lord Guilford announcing that Benedict 
Leonard was dead and that he was guardian of the young 
Lord Charles. ‘ As such he had nominated Hart “lieuten- 
ant and chief governor of the province,” and the nomination 
having royal approval, the commission and instructions would 
follow at once. They came, but brought no official intima- 
tion that the government was restored to the proprietary. 
The council advise Hart to pay no attention to the new exmx- 
mission until this preliminaiy be positively known. For four 
months the doubt continued, and the sessions of the courts of 
chancery and appeals were postponed until it could be known 
under whose commission they could sit.* Finally the news 
came, and the council were sent for at Christmas time. The 
weather was violent and hard and deep snow lay on the 
gtound when the members met on the evening of December 
27. The next day at noon, in the public court-house, the 
accession of the new proprietary was proclaimed and Hart’s 
new commission read.® The assembly was dissolved and a 
new one summoned. Thus the rule of the proprietary was 
restored over Maryland, though much of the former authority 
had been shorn away. Theoretically, the second Charles had 
the same rights as the first; practically, the twenty-five years 
since the grandfather had ruled had made a vast difference. 
An unknown youth was at the head of affairs. The people 
seemed to have cared but little for the change,* and, save 
for the religious quarrels which now arise, the course of 
events moves on precisely as before. The Protestants knew 
that the young proprietary was of their faith, but were slightly 
apprehensive lest he might lean too much toward the adher- 
ents of his grandfather’s faith. The Romanists were hopeful 
that they might gain greater influence and be restored to their 
position in old times, before the proprietaiy lost the province. 

For the time being little difficulty on this score appeared. 
The new assembly met * on April 24, 1716. Matthew Tilgh- 

> Council proceedings August 24. 

•Council proceedings September 8, 1716. 

•Council reeotda lost from this on As early as May 19, 1719, Hart told the council that 
thirteen months’ proceedings of that body while Bladen was clerk were Tniaaing 

♦McMahon, 280 

* MacNamara chosen clerk lower house and approved by Hart Records of upper house 
for this are lost. 
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man Ward, of Tal})ot County, was chosen speaker, and, accord- 
ing to custom, ‘"decently and submissively disabled himself to 
undergo so mighty a charge, but finally accepted it. Hart’s 
opening speech refers to the new government and to his per- 
sonal knowledge of the ""gentle and sweet disposition'’ of the 
young lord. He hopes that the province will be happy under 
the new regime. 

The new government made it necessary to change the style 
of all laws, and Haii; showed his thoughtfulness and kindness 
of disposition by asking the assembly to ‘"make the change 
as light as possible to the people, for I am so sensible of the 
burden of long and frequent assemblies that I am willing to 
ease them on any part.” This was somewhat of a sacrifice 
from him, as he received a fee as chancellor for affixing the 
seal to every law. In the end it was found necessai^y to reen- 
act less than half a dozen acts. 

Another point in his speech showed his interest in the peo- 
ple. It was for the interest of the well to do, of whom the 
assembly was composed, to have quit rents paid in sterling 
money, according to the terms of the grants, but such pay- 
ment was a hardship to the common people. A ‘"particular 
ought always to give way to the general good;” therefore Hart 
entreats the assembly to remember the poor and pass a com- 
position act, which Lord Baltimore has agreed to accept upon 
his solicitation. A failure to pass this act would disappoint 
Baltimore in the due receipt of rents, would injure tenants 
holding lands under condition of punctual payments, would 
check the future cultivation of remote and forest parts of the 
province, and would cause the remoter inhabitants to desert 
their yet but poor improvements. 

This session again was to prove an abortive one. Scarcely 
had Hart delivered his address when a rumor came that the 
proprietary had died and that King George is taking all the 
propiietary governments under royal rule.^ The assembly 
ask to be prorogued, as, if this rumor be true, thou session 
would be in vain. Hart grants their request. Before he has 
found the rumor groundless and called them together again a 
most vexatious incident occurred. 

Early in June Hart went to Cecil County, and in his absence, 


1 McMahon, p 271, speaks at some length of this movement Baltimore petitioned 
against it and estimated his Marj land re\enne at i.,5,000 i>cr annum 
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on June 10, the anniversary of the pi'etcnder's birth/ ‘^some 
wicked, disloyal, and traiterous persons” loaded four of the 
jf^n'at gons on the court-house hill in Annapolis and filed two 
of them. This was in honor of the pretender, in contempt of 
King George, and '^to the extreme sui-prise, dread, and dis- 
quiet of all ” good people. Hart hurried back and issued a 
proclamation offering a reward for the guilty persons and 
pardon for any who would turn state’s evidence. ^W^illiam 
Fitz Redmond, a nephew of Charles Carroll, and Edward 
Coyle were arrested on suspicion. A special court of oyer 
and terminer was called. Jacob Fox confessed he fired one of 
the guns, and suflScient evidence was secured to convict the 
person who fired the other gun.® He was whipped and pil- 
loried. Fitz Redmond and Coyle were convicted of ‘^drink- 
ing the pretenderis health and speaking contemptibly of the 
King,'*'® and were heavily fined and imprisoned until the fines 
were paid. This trial was the beginning of the struggle 
between the Anglican and the Romanist parties. Thomas 
MacNamara appeared as attorney for the defense. He was 
a relation of Carroll and a man of stubborn disposition and of 
fiery temper.* In Philadelphia,*^ where he h^ lived before 
coming to Maryland, ho had been presented 1^ the grand jury 
for his insolent behavior in court, especially for appearing 
there at one time with his sword drawn, and had been dis- 
barred upon this presentment.® He was now especially auda- 
cious and insulting in his bearing, and is reported to have 
publicly said: ‘'Let me see who dares try them by this 
commission.” 

1 The insnrrectiou in England headed by the pretender had broken out, and the Mary- 
land Jacobites were so elated with hopes of their imag^mary success, so open and glaring 
in their presumption, that Hart felt obliged to check them by a piodamation dated Feb- 
marj 14, 1716 (Hart»s speech, April 6, 1720 ) 

•VideU H J,July 26,1716 

Strangely enough complaint was lodged against Hart for permitting this The com 
plainant, however, was widow Mary Gontee, who married Philemon Helmedv 

* Barrister at law of Gray’s Inn (0 H J , May 15, 1719 ) 

• Penn Col Rec , 11, 467, June 6, 1709 Remonstrance to assembly by freeholders 
Inhabltaats of Philadelphia, and by them to the governor and council, with request for 
relief, that’MacNamara “vilified and brought’* Queen Anne’s “royal power into con_ 
tempt** by eaytog at the supreme court in Philadelphia, on April 11, 1709, that the Queen 
had no right to issue the order in council of January 21, 1702, allowing Quakers to affirm, 
and that the order was iVgaJnst the law The petitioners ask that MacNamara, for this 
offence “and others, his Insoleney’s, contempts, and abuses, openly and scandelously 
committed in the city sesssions in the face of the court and country, as hy an address or 
lepreeentation of the same, by the grand jury presented, fully Is demonstrated, may not 
have liberty to practise as an attorney at law in any of the oourts of this province ’’ 

•The presentment states that the report is that he was previously disbarred in Mary- 
land. (O.H J., April 29, 1716, vide May 6 ) 
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From this time the feud between him and the governor was 
unrelenting. With Carroll there also arose a difficulty which 
ended only when Hart left the province. Carroll came forth 
and said he had a commission from the proprietary which 
gave him such power that he could and would discharge the 
fines. ^ This was a most distasteful announcement to Hart 
and he ordered Canroll to record his commission in the secre- 
tary’s office as ^''a public trust or employment” CaiToll 
steadfastly refused to take the oath, and Haii; told him plainly 
he should not regard him as a public officer, but would lender 
him all requisite assistance in the execution of any matters 
with ref erence to the proprietary’s ‘‘lands or other private 
matters.” 

The facts in the case seem to have been that immediate^ 
upon Charles’s accession Carroll had gone to England, and 
making representations of his long and faithful service as 
private agent of the late proprietary, had secured a commis- 
sion as “chief agent, escheator, naval officer,^ and receiver- 
general of all rents, or arrears of rents, fines, forfeitures, to- 
baccos, or moneys for land wari*ants, of all ferries, waifs, 
strays, and deodands; of duties arising from oi growing due 
upon exportation of tobacco aforesaid, tonnage of ships, and 
all other moneys, tobaccos, or other effects in any mannei or 
ways now due, or hereafter to grow due, whether by pro- 
tested bills of exchange or otherwise.” He was empowered 
to appoint inferior officers. It is doubtful whether Guilford 
fully realized how extensive the powers were, but Hart did 
at once, and tells the assembly at their meeting on July 17, 
1716, that the grant of such powers to another, and “espe- 
cially to a Papist, is such a lessening of his power and dishonor 
to his character that he has desired to be recalled unless he 
can be restored to the full authority he held under the Crown.” 
Powers formerly exercised by Hart’s deputies are now put 
into the hands of Carroll’s, who have taken no oath foi the 
fulfillment of law.® Hart has always advised the proprietary 
“never to employ any papists in the public affairs of this 
province.” Yet, probably because Carroll had deceived the 

^ Hart’s speech of April 6, 1720, said that he remanded the prisoners to custody 

2 Upper house, August 1,1716, said rojal instructions gave Hart as governor in Mary, 
land the power to appoint navel officers 

® 12, 14, ch 11, for encouragement of shipping 16, ch 11, on trade, 7 and 8 'William, 111, 
for preventing frauds Upper House, July 20, 1716, resolved Carroll could not ho naval 
officer without taking the oaths 
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lord proprietary and hi.s guax’dian, he is made receiver of the 
duties foi defense,' public charges, and support of govern- 
ment.® He had the impudence to ask Hart to account for 3d. 
for arms,"* when Hart flamed out upon him with “I would as 
soon give 3"ou up my heart’s blood.” Clearly Hart has 
much to tell this assembly. He asks the council what is their 
opinion. They all agree that, not having taken the abjuration 
oath, Carroll can not hold public office, and all save one answer 
that the proprietary has been imposed upon.* They summon 
Carroll before them and ask him whether he told the authori- 
ties in England that he was a Roman Catholic, that he would 
not take the oaths, that acts of Parliament forbade his holding 
these offices i * How came he to take these offices knowing he 
could not take the lawful oaths J Who are the surveyors- 
general and deputy surveyors of the land office? 

Carroll answers* that he did not tell these things in England, 
because it was not necessary and because he was not asked to 
make a profession of faith. He knows an oath should be 
taken by each public officer and is willing to take one for the 
punctual performance of duties. For some years he had held 
without question all the offices that the proprietary could 
grant, and so did not hesitate to take the additional ones. 
Further he does not believe that the act of abjuration is of 
force in the province. His faithful services and the justness 
of his accounts wei*e the only inducements which led the pro- 
prietary to appoint him. As to surveyor-generals, Walter 
Pye and Henry Sewall, two Roman Catholics, claim that office, 
but there was difficulty about their qualification.'^ Twelve 
commissions had been sent over and been put in their hands to 
be delivered to Protestants, where such formerly held office,* 
but these could not be deliveied on account of the council’s 
action So Carroll declared the land office closed, and thus 
the people suffered detriment. 

13d each per hogshead. 

s 12(1 per hogshead exported. 

* Hart In speech of April 5, 1720, said Carroll's commission authorized him to receive all 
money for the support of government and for purchasing arms and at a time when 
the pretender was scarce suppressed 

** Lloyd, the sole exception, drylj said he could not tell the proprietary’s motives 

fiJuly 19,1716, U.H.J. 

«July 25, 1716,0 H.J 

7 U H J , July 20,1716, July 25 

“Uiwer houiHs says every county except Queen VnneN, and possibly that, has had a 
("atholie Mirvej or, and so Cam >11 might nominate sueh again (L H J , July 7, 1716 ) 
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The council said Carroll evades then (j[ueiics/ and Hart 
told him not to say he has closed the land office, but to have 
the surveyor’s commissions delivered and let the work go on. 
Hart told the council that before sailing for England Carroll 
showed him a petition he intended to present to Benedict, 
asking that Roman Catholics have an equal share of the oflices. 
Hart persuaded him not to present it, saving, would 
oppose it with the utmost vigoi,” and Cairoll promised not to 
do so; but evidently has broken hisAVord.** With this unfaith- 
ful dealing Hart taxed him befoie several of the council.® ^ " I 
acknowledge that I gave that representation,’' answered Car- 
roll, but it did not import that the Roman Catholics might 
be qualified for emplo 5 "ments, but that thej" might be unqual- 
ified for them.” poor and jesuitical evasion,” Hart calls 
this remark. ‘"By what claim of right,” asks the governor, 
“did you offer that representation; for by law Romanists can 
not hold ministerial offices without qualifying?” “By the 
instrument granted by Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, which I 
believe was burnt in the State house,” cried Carroll, with 
great vehemence, “and we will insist on that right, and if 
the Lord Guilford will not admit of oui right, we will appeal 
to higher powers.” 

Other matters troubled Hart. The proprietary is using a 
great seal in England. Thus the governoi’s perquisites are 
diminished, while he is held answerable for that over which 
he has no control, and the people are under great uncertainty, 
which is still more intolemble. Another difficulty arose in 
connection with the act for the composition for rents. * Heniy 
Darnall, a Romanist, had offered Baltimore iI300 annually for 
his ‘ ‘ growing ” rents. Carroll says, provided the farmer paid 
the officers’ salaries, he believes Baltimore would have accepted 
this offer. In fact, there seems to have been made out a 
lease to Damall, though the latter, seeing the opposition, said 
he would not accept it, as he did not wish to “interfere with 
the interests of his lordship and the country.” Hart felt that 
this lease hurt his honor, as he had sent to Baltimore a pro- 


1 Hart said Carroll’s commission gave him appointment of rangers contrary to provin- 
cial law, which gave it to the governor Carroll answered he had not thought of the 
law, and could not help what Baltimore put in his commission 

2 Vide Etart’s address of April 6, 1720, also that of Apnl 22, 1718 
8 Speech of Apnl 22, 1718 

H J , July 20,1716, Jul> 23,24 
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ponal for the satisfaction of the rents, and a.ssures the dele- 
gates that the lease was until now unknown to him Hart’s 
intention to resign was made known to the delegates on July 
20 when he sent them Carroll’s commission. He tells them 
he shall not omit to inform the propnetaiy of such men, as 
“cither hare or may lead him into improper measures so as 
to give any disgust to the well affected ” He attributes his 
treatment to the advice of some persons who either are not 
capable or unwilling to give better counsel. 

Two days after the session opened’ the delegates sent Hart 
an address, which was really an answer to his speech of the 
preceding April. It is loyal in tone; expresses hope that in 
the future they shall be happy as in the past, and that the 
“a-spiring interest of those that term us heretics will not be 
able to prevail against us.” It thanks Hart for his words, 
promises cooperation with him, and praising his “impartial- 
ity” and “unbiased administration,” states that if the pro- 
vincials could select a governor he would be their choice. 

When Hart announced his purpose to resign, both houses 
prepareil an address ® condemning “ the late audacious, wicked, 
and rebellious practices of many disaffected persons,” which 
“gave us no small uneasiness,” and praising Hart’s “zeal” 
and “ exact discharge ” of duty. The address expresses regret 
that the “artifices of every evil-designing person” should 
influence the proprietary to “lop off so many branches of 
Hart’s power,” and especially because the “brancUes” are 
gi-ven to papists. They promise to address Baltimore against 
Hart’s leaving, “the very thoughts whereof strike such a 
damp upon our spirits that we are scarce able to express the 
miseries we may well fear are about to break in upon us by 
an inundation of popery and slavery.” 

The address was accordingly drawn up.* It is more loyal 
to Hart than to Baltimoie, and, while congratulating the let- 
ter upon his restoration to power, pointedly reminds him that 
this is due to the change of faith. They thank bim for the 
continuance of Hart in office, and complain that his power 
has been reduced by placing part of it in the hands of a “ pro- 
test papist” who will not take the oaths, and by granting in 

JO HJ, July 19 , me 

SU H J .July 27.171(5. Signed In all membun of the hoivies 

• U H J , July 30,1716. Lower house drew it up 
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England blank commis^sions under the great heal. They ask 
that Hart’s old power be restored and that he be thus induced 
to remain as governor and continue to foil the plans of "" those 
papists who have very lately soared to that height of impu- 
dence as to threaten his person and undervalue his power.” 
The address warns Baltimore not to bi'come obnoxious to King 
George nor to alienate from hiinsolf the people of Maryland, 
which would be the result of too great favoi toward Roman 
Catholics. There was no danger the council would sho\v them 
too great favor. A Romanist who purely offers to take the 
oaths only for sake of a place should not be appointed, even 
though recommended by Baltimore’s English agent. ^ 

The lower house was not one whit more complaisant. They 
adopted an address * to King George, congratulating him on 
his success in suppressing the pretender’s invasion, referring 
to the benefits they had enjoyed as a royal province, and ask- 
ing him to continue his influence for the preservation of the 
people and the Protestant religion, which has very many 
adversaries. They voted to repay Hart’s expenses in the late 
disturbance,* and they sent for the sheriff of Anne Aiundel 
County. Why did you release Fifez Redmond and Coyle ” 
they sternly ask. He showed Carroll’s leceipt for the fines, 
and Carroll is sent for. The fines belong to the loid propri- 
etary’s prerogative, say the assembly, and not to his private 
estate, and Carroll, by receiving them without taking the oaths, 
has acted ‘‘contrary to the known laws of this province,” and 
has made* “an inroad upon our Constitution.”* 

Words were followed by acts, and the “better security of 
his Lordship’s Government and the Protestant interest”® were 
provided for. The preamble to the act states that it has been 
found advantageous to Great Britain to exclude all persons from 
office who will not take oaths, and that here in Maryland the 
general assembly think themselves indispensably obliged to 
do their part in securing “to the proprietary and the people 
their share in these benefits, especially agreeable” to us who 

lU H J,Jiily80 

s L H J , July 81, 1716 Blaklston to present it 

*L A J , Augusts, 1716 Upper house same^day recommended to lower house to pay 
Eichard Evans for his services at that time 
H J, July 27, 1716 

6 Act of 1716, ch 5 Act m force throughout provincial history It was introduced 
in the lower house This act was the result of Carroll’s acts, not of the acts of the Jaco- 
bites, as McMahon says on p 281 
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arc under the immediate government of a Protestant ^ lord 
proprietor. Aftei* referring to the late Jacobite excitement 
in the province, and to the fact that the act of 1704 required 
all officials to take the oath of abjuration, the statute enacts 
that all persons now, or in the future, holding oflB.ce in the 
province shall take the oaths of allegiance, abhorrency, and 
abjuration, and subscribe the test against transubstantiation. 
If persons refuse to take these oaths and still ‘‘presume to 
execute any oflS.ce,” their commission is declared void db initio 
and they are liable to a line of £250.* The oaths may be 
required again at any time while the office is held. If they have 
been taken by any person, and he afterwards be present at any 
Popish assembly and join in the “service at mass,” he shall 
suffer the same penalty as above.® The management of the 
private affairs of the proprietary is especially exempted from 
the provisions of this act ® On the last point, there was some 
disagreement, as the lower house * at first did not wish even 
to exempt these, but it finally yielded to the insistence of the 
council. The delegates wished to have the officers named who 
were considered to be engaged in Baltimore’s private affairs, 
but this was difficult, and brought up again the old quarrel 
about ordinary licenses,® and, as they did not wish to enter 
into that matter then, the subject was dropped. 

Carroll disturbed the assembly at ano&er point by ques- 
tioning the validity of the law& passed in 1716. The delegates 
considered these laws as the entire code of the province and 
were very unwilling that the time and labor spent in framing 
them should be wasted. They refused to pass any laws save 
those which needed to supplement deficiencies, and declined to 
reenact the body of laws, inasmuch as their authority was 
undoubted. Carroll reminded the delegates that the King had 
not considered the acts before the restoration of the proprie- 

^ On July 27, Hart submits the council the fifty-seventh article of his instructions 
directing him to give liberty of conscience to all quiet persons save Papists He says he 
has received no instmction contrary to this from the proprietary The council agree 
that he ought still to obey the above article 

® At suggestion of upper house, one-half to free schools, one-half to Informer 

* Added by upper house July 28, 1716 

♦U.H J .July 31, August 1,4, 6, 1716. 

•Hart tried toget the assembly to take action in this matter (U H J .August 2, 1716), and 
to fix ordinary licenses ( U H J , August 3, 1716), but delegates refused, August 4, 1716 (L H 
J .July 21.1716 ) The upper house insisted that the law as to fines and forfeitures be 
reenacted so as to transfer the right to them to the proprietary Thiswoa done (Act of 
1716,ch 88.) . ' 
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tary, but they answer him that the efl&t^aey of laws date.'^ not 
from the date of the royal consideration but the time of pas- 
sage by the assembl}". 

There was not much legislation at this session. Seven of 
the twenty-one acts passed were private ones, and several of 
the othei^s w^ere rendered necessary by the change of rulers. 
The gauge act and that gmnting the proprietarj’^ 18 pence per 
hogshead was reenacted.^ Over the fiist there was consider- 
able discussion. Guilford had sent over drafts w’hi(‘h he 
wished passed. In these the enactment is stated to have lieen 
made by the proprietary and the assembly, as was the custom 
bcfoie 1688. In the reign of Queen Anne, the governor had 
been mentioned as a separate estate, and the assembly deter 
mines to continue such mention ^ 

The revenue laws themselves caused some difficulty. The 
lower house agreed’ to lay an additional duty of 6 pence per 
hogshead in full recompense to the proprietary for his rents 
and fines for alienation, provided the 3 pence tax for defraying 
the public charge be repealed, and its place be taken hy an 
increased tax on negroes and Irish servants imported into 
the province. The upper house agreed to this, but Carroll, 
as Baltimore’s agent, protested against the allowance of a 
percentage of the tax as fees for the officers collecting it. 
The upper house refused to raise any further sum as salary 
for the officers, and Carroll withdrew his objection, saying he 
did so without precluding Baltimore’s right to show that he 
should not be so burdened.* Some days later Carroll wrote 
to Hart warning him not to sign certain laws,® in which phrase 
he plainly included the revenue ones, and directing him to turn 
over the residue of the revenue after deducting the governor’s 
salary. This letter is at once transmitted to the assembly, 
which advises Hart to pay over the 18 pence tax, but not the 
16 pence tax raised for support of government unless Carroll 

* To contlmie five years, till the proprietary was of age ( Act of 1716 ch 8, and 19, U H 
J, July 20) 

3 Hart suggested the guardian’s (Lord Guilford) name should appear Lower house 
(July 21) objected that the proprietary is a body politic and is not mentioned in his 
natural capacity, therefore he can not be a minor Hart yielded. 

8L H J, July 29, 1716 

4 Vide L H J , August S, 1716, where lower house agrees to relieve Baltimore of part of 
the discount Hart says he will approve it, if the assembly will repay him in case Balti- 
more makes him pay therefor 

& Council, August 1, 1716, asked Carroll to enumerate them He said it would be very 
difficult 
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takes the oaths. They pronounce the caution in CJarroll’s let- 
ter unintelligible,* a genei-al threat against passing any laws, 
“designed to disturb Hart in his weak state of health,”* and 
for other secret ends. Carroll has “ used a very indecent ‘ way 
and freedom' with Hart” in assuming to himself the liberty 
of directing him in so general a manner. This freedom had 
never before been “used by a subject to a governor.” The 
council added that Baltimore’s agents in Maryland and Eng- 
land “have given signal marks of their disingenuity.” Hart 
then came to the assembly, and the assembly promised to 
reimburse him for any pecuniary loss he may suffer from 
signing the bills. He thanks them, signs the bills, complains 
of the “ insults in his sickness” and the barbarous treatment 
received from Carroll, and prorogues the assembly. The 
message from Carroll came to Haid; at night, at a time he was 
in such a dangerous condition that he was making his will * 
The act raising an additional revenue from imported servants 
was passed,* but as we shall see did not receive Baltimore’s 
assent. It was the only act passed at this session which he 
vetoed, in spite of Carroll’s warning to Hart.' 

Hart had always taken interest in the security of the public 
papers. * Shortly after his arrival he reported to the assembly 
that he had seen lighted candles in the court-house and secured 
an order that neither candles nor other ffre be carried into 
offices hi the court-house, and that the clerk of the secretary 
see that the back door be locked every night “before day- 


»U H J , Auyiifit 10, 1716, the last day of the session 

9 Hart was sick with a violent fever about August 1, and as his Instructions said noth- 
ing as to his Buceewor in case of his death, he sent to the council to ask what should be 
done An act is at once passed (Carroll making no objection) providing for the succes- 
sion, fliHt,of the president of the council, and then of its members according to seniority 
This had been the custom when the matter was mentioned in instructions. (Act of 1716, 
eh 21 > Baltimore soon gave similar Instructions (U H J , May 29 ) 

•Speech of April 6, 1729 

< Upper house suggested the duty be limited to the servants imported from foreign coun- 
tiies. Lower hoose obj ected, fearing the act would be eluded, as our more recent Chinese 
acts have been, and upper house withdrew amendment. 

• One of Carroirs objections to the laws was that in case of wax and a capture of the 
tobacco fleet, Baltimore, and his five brothers and sisters, would have no support for that 
year if they gave up their whole revenue for a tobacco duty (U H J , August 7, 1716 ) 
A message from the council to the delegates on August 6 asked that a clause be added 
that tenants pay tobacco rente m the county where the land Is, that such debts have 
precedence over other debts, and that they may be levied by execution The lower 
house objected to this, saying the land was good security The upper house further said 
captains of vessels are alarmed and wish a clause permitting them to collect their portion 
of the tax from shippers of tobacco As to this last, the lower house says the captains 
may retain all tobacco until paid 

•U.BLJ, October 7, 1714 
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light be shut in,’' and opened half an houi after sunrise 
every morning. Now, through his suggestion, an act is 
passed^ for repairing the damages already sustained in the 
public records and for then future security. A committee 
was appointed to inspect the records It reported that some 
had been lost, and a greater part of those remaining were 
much worn and damnilied from the transportation from St. 
lyiary’s city to Annapolis, the want of good and sufficient 
books, and the negligence of officeis. These old recoids are 
to be repaired at public expense, and for the future all clerks, 
who receive the fees of office, must give bond to pi o vide good 
and sufficient books and deliver the records in good order to 
their successors. Those who have woiked in the ancient 
records and understand their importance will bless the assem- 
bly of 1716 for their act, which continued in force throughout 
the province’s history.® 

All of the measures Hart advised wore not carried. His 
plan to advance the ciedit of the province^ was not trans- 
muted into a law. On the other hand, the piojects of the 
lower house were sometimes blocked. Especially was this 
the case with reference to the attempt to make Lloyd refund 
the sums received by him as councillor, while also receiving a 
salary as acting governor.^ He claimed he held two different 
offices and had a right to both salaiies. The upper house ad- 
mitted that it ‘"would have been more generous in him to have 
forgone” the councillor’s salary, but it had been paid, and, 
while a second instance of this will be guarded against, it is 
not fitting to unravel the laws as to the past.® The delegates 
grow quite excited, accuse Lloyd of falsehood, and say that 
when councillors have offices of profit, they are never paid as 
councillors.® The councillor’s allowance is only paid to those 
who have no other way to reimburse themselves for their 

1 Act of 1716, eh 1 

s Vide U H J , July 21, 23, 1716 A report on the subject showing that progress was 
being made was given by the committee to lower house on June 7, 1717 7 wordssdine, 

16 line8=side=l tob pay 

»It dealt with i)ayment of debts, vide U H J , July 24,1716 

4 The matter was postponed from session to session until Lloyd died Then out of 
respect to his widow the matter was dropped, but the assembly resolved that no such 
future grant should be made (L H J , May 80, 1*^.9, U H J , May 29, 1719 ) 

BU H J, July 80, 1716 

«TJ H J , August 3, July 20 He received £62, 18 6 and 29680 poimds of tobacco as coun- 
cillor while drawing salary as president August 1, Lloyd had a public hearing before 
delegates, who resolved he should refund 

HIST 99, VOL I 18 
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expenses in the service of the public. As president and act- 
ing governor he was a separate body, distinct from council, 
and bills were dissented from, because the word president 
was not in their style of enactment. He had the full nega- 
tive over laws and received larger remuneration than all the 
rest of the council. Hart’s sickness was one cause why the 
matter was not pushed further at this time.’ 

The evil practices of sheriffs receive the customary con- 
demnation at this session.* It seems that the good people 
had been “greatly damnified and abused in their estates” by 
the sheriffs, who seized more goods on writs of fieri facias 
than were sufficient to satisfy the demands of law They also 
kept the goods a long time before they sold them, and finally 
disposed of them privately, and sometimes for only a tenth 
part of their value. This is great loss to both debtor and 
creditor, and ruins their families. For the future, all goods 
seized must be appraised by four substantial freeholders 
named by the parties, and the amount due is to be turned over 
to the creditor at their appraisal. 

Another act, permitting inhabitants of the province in their 
own proper persons to sue out writs when plaintiffs and give 
judgment when defendants, was passed, though the upper 
house at first objected’ that allowing persons to appear in 
their own behalf as plamtiffs would enable ill-disposed per- 
sons to gratify revenge, and cause ignorant ones to mislay 
their actions, be nonsuited, and have to pay costs. The 
upper house was more successful in opposing a law allowing 
plaintiffs to have suits removed to the provincial court when 
the amount claimed as damages is less than 5,000 pounds of 
tobacco. In opposition, the council seems to be arguing in 
behalf of the poorer and debtor classes.* The delegates com- 
plain of the ignorance of attorneys in the county courts, and 
say a failure to pass the law will discourage trade and permit 
persons to evade the act for the recovery of small debts, but 
the upper house was stubborn and the act failed. 

1 Complaints against John Bouaby, recelrer of taxes, were postponed for the »«Tna 
reason 

* Act of 1716, ch 16. A sheriff who had been appointed to fill a vacancy petitioned 
for longer time to mahe collections The council say a dangerous precedent Sheriffs 
will die at inconvenient times for their successors. (U H. J , August 1, 1716 ) 

»U H.J, August 6, 1716 » 7 / 

<U H J, July 25, 26, 1716 
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Much attention wa^ given at thih session to the act^ amend- 
ing the law offering a bounty for killing wolves, crows, and 
squirrels ^ The upper house thought the amount paid was an 
intolerable burden, and suggested that an act be passed 
obligating each taxable to bring in 6 heads yearly or pay 4 
pounds tobacco. The lower house, using a true socialistic argu- 
ment, while admitting the charge is great, claims that the 
bounty ^‘circulates among the taxable inhabitants.’’ Every 
person, if he chooses and thinks it woilh while, maj" kill as 
many as will defray his proportion of the charge. If the 
expense continues for seveml years, it may then be changed 
Very well, answers the council, at any rate, let us prevent 
fraud and be sure that the same heads are not used twice to 
obtain a bounty. Why should not thej" be brought to county 
courts and burned by the youngest justice present, after oath 
taken by the person who brought in the heads that he slew 
the animals. The lower house agreed that the heads should 
be burned,* but a man can not swear to killing done by his 
servants, and bringing the heads to court would ‘‘discourage 
many from killing those vermin.’’ 

An additional cause of alarm to the Protestants came from 
the influx of Jacobites transported and sold as indented serv- 
ants.^ Shortly after the adjournment of the assembly of 1716, 
on August 28, Hart and the council issued a proclamation for 
the sale of 80 rebels transported in the ship Friendship^ and 
on October 18 a second shipment of 65 men, mostly Scots, 
was received on the ship Good Speed. 

These were all indented for several years.* The most prom- 
inent men of the province bought their services, and some, 
unfortunately, soon lost them, as the men ran away. 

Hart’s desires* were that the “gentlemen of the Romish 


iThe act of 1712, ch 11, prohibiting sticking fish, was repealed (act of 1716, ch 7), as it 
only affected those living at a distance from the water who may be discovered with fish. 
(L H J, July 26, 1716) 

a Act of 1716, ch 2 (U H J , August 1, 1716, August 2, L H J , July 28) Last year 45,000 
pounds paid St Mary’s, 46,000 pounds Charles, 45,000 pounds Kent, 51,000 pounds Pnnce 
George’s, 62,000 pounds Calvert, 60,000 pounds Dorchester, 45,000 pounds Talbot, 27,000 
pounds Cecil, 140,000 pounds Somerset, 24,000 pounds Queen Anne’s, 26,000 pounds Bal- 
timore, 40,000 pounds Anne Arundel May 31, 1717, lower house again refused to repeal 
squirrel act 

* Lower house amendment excluded Indians from benefit o! act. (U H J , August 3, 
1716) 

^Scharf ,l,386pp 
6 Hart’s letter of April 28, 1717 
» Speech of May 29, 1717 
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coiiiuiunion will pruclontlj^ consider their own interest Rnd 
will content thcin&elves with the lenity of the government 
they live under.” They have all privileges of citizens, save 
officeholding, and Protestants in Roman Catholic countries 
would regard this condition of things as an inestimable bless- 
ing.” When we place ourselves in the position of the men 
of that day, we see that this was by no means an unnatural 
position. 

The Protestants wefre counseled by Hart to show themselves 
such by their “charitable demeanor toward their neighbors 
of another persuasion, since it is no longer in their power to 
do you any injury.” ^ “When I was a soldier,” says the gov- 
ernor, “1 learned this maxim: Whilst the enemy was in 
arms, to oppose him with a vigorous resolution; but when 
Providence pleased to bless the juster side with advantage, to 
treat them with humanity.” Bravo 1 the ruler has the milk 
of human kindness in him and forgets the insults* the Papists 
have heaped on him, even that distressful time when Carroll 
wrote him a threatening letter, though he was dangerously ill 
with a fever and making his will, for he thought himself near 
death. 

When Baltimore and his guardian received the proceedings 
of the assembly of 1716 they promptly vetoed the servants’ 
importation* bill and held the gauge act for further consider- 
ation. They had given up the quit rents for “the good and 
relief of the poor and more numerous part of our people,” 
and are surprised that the act gives Hart his salary directly, 
rather than to the proprietary for the use of the governor. 
This, “with our honor, we never can consent to,” and the bill 
must be amended. As amended, it will benefit the “planter 
by the ease he will find in payment of his rent, and the trader 
by the advantageous proviso of reshipping free of tax the 
tobacco upon any loss that shall happen to them at sea in 
their homeward voyage. The act for the security of the 
peace is approved with great alacrity, that Protestants and 
Papists may clearly perceive that “ your lord proprietary is 

1 Lower house, Ma> 31, promises to accept this advice (Vide U H J , April 6, 1720 ) 

* October 9, 1716, Carroll again made demand on Hart to recognize his commission, 
and wamcfl him against signing act for better security of government (vide U H J 
Apnl5,17i0) 

*lt did not allow Irish Protestants to come In free, and is dangerous to charter (U, H, 
J ,June 2,1717) 
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not, as he has been maliciously suggested ]>y some, a Papist 
in masquerade, but a true Protestant of the Church of Eng- 
land, in which faith he is resolved to live and die.” Thus 
write Baltimore and his guardian to the assembly, which met 
on May 29, 1717, and they ask that advice be given them 
‘‘free and without influence."* 

A promise is made not to advance any person to any prefer- 
ment for which he is not qualified by law.^ This, of course, 
would take away CarrolFs commission. Such was the result 
of the representations of Hart and the assembly, and it caused 
Carroll, who insisted that Roman Catholics had the right to 
hold office, to raise contributions and send emissaries to Eng- 
land to try at the least to secure the removal of Hart. 

The address from England was read by Hart to the assembly 
at its opening. He followed it with an address, stating that 
he was ignorant of the motives of the house in passing the 
gauge bill and had found out what the motives were through 
the revelations of one of their officers in Great Britain.® He 
was not in the upper house when the bill passed there, as it 
was the time of his sickness, and now he urges the assembly 
to modify the bill to suit the proprietary.® The proprietary, 
as hereditary governor of Maryland, has by charter a right 
to the revenue, and he provides generously for Hart. The 
new gauge bill was drawn up and passed with the change 
Baltimore requested.* 

The session was short and harmonious. Hart prorogued it 
on June 7, after it had lasted a week and a half. Fifteen 
chapters were added to the statute book, five of which were 
local or private. The address from Baltimore and Guilford 
recommended them to lay aside all feuds and animosities, and 
they seem to have done so. If it had not been for the difficulty 
with the Romanists nothing would have prevented the province 
from increasing and flourishing under the family of Baltimore. 

The assembly was very loyal to the House of Hanover® and 
grateful to Hart They speak of his “tenderness of our 

1 Lower house acknowledges Baltimore’s justice in this (May 31) and thanks Hart Of 
course this caused a withdrawal of Hart’s resignation (Haxt’s speech, Apnl 6, 1720) 
Baltimore’s letter was dated October 10, 1716 
* He is evidently hurt at this The delegates apologize (May 81, 1717) vide April 6, 1720 
» June 6, 1717 Hart submitted Baltimore’s draft of gauge bill to council 
^The delegates positively refuse to make any other change (U H J .June 7 ) 

«L H J ,May 31, 1717, Hart thanks them and hopes for “many halcyon days (U.H.J., 
June 1,1717 ) 
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privilege-s.” and tell him the '•‘largest opportunities we have 
had of demon.stniting the esteem we have for your excellency 
have fallen so far short of amounting to a complunent that 
we are forc'ed to acknowledge we have failed in doing justice 
to your merit. * * * Though we are limited in some 
othei respects, we are not so in affection. ” The assembly’s 
chief cause for which to thank Baltimore is his graciousness 
in retaining Hart as governor, “ of whose loyalty, fidelity, 
honor, and justice we have had so ample an experience.” I 
know of no colonial governor who received higher praise, and 
certainly none in Maryland, save Eden, who was ever so well 
beloved.* Thus the assembly sums up his administration for 
its first three years, ‘‘amidst the various shocks he has met 
with, we may with boldness affirm, he has with a resolute 
constancy endeavored to promote your lordship’s truest inter- 
est here by defending the honor of your lordship’s govern- 
ment and the rights and privileges of the people under it with 
impartiality, by whose exhortation and general example we 
shall never be wanting to show a true Christian principle of 
charity.” The only other thing of which the assembly makes 
much in its address to Baltimore® is its thanks that “he is a 
Protestant, and that by his recent action he has removed the 
grounds and motives of jealousies and made room for the 
truly charitable and Christian spirit of the Church of England 
to show how indulgent she is to the professors of the Bomish 
religion, although the same time she knows them to be her 
irreconcilable enemies.” * The future showed that the grounds 
and motives of jealousies were as yet far from being removed, 
but for the present all seems peaceful This being so. Hart 
turns his attention to education. He has ever had thia in 
mind, and is Nicholson’s worthy successor in zeal for schools. 
Just at this time, too, the governors of the free schools have 
a petition prepared. Col. Thomas Smithson, of Talbot 
County, with ideas kindred to him of the same name, who 
has so benefited the growth of science, left a bequest of 
about £200 to the free schools. There was some danger that 
debts of the estate might diminish or wipe out the legacy, and 

1 Address to Baltimore, June 7,1715 

* Address to King very loyal, June 7, 1717 

* They urge Baltimore not to listen to Romanists, who aje not his true friends. There 
is obviously still a little doubt as to his position 
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the governors ' wibh to be assured against thih. They repre- 
sent public education as in sorry plight. The funds scarce 
amount to £20 per annum, and were it not for the subscrip- 
tions of sundry chaiitable people the school at Annapolis 
could not be carried on It is hopeless to think of opening 
such a school in each county for the instructing their youth 
in good literature and manners The youths’ application 
and improvement are undoubted, had they the means pro- 
vided to assist their studies Hart took up this matter and 
made especial allusion to the needs of the sc^hools in his open- 
ing address. He told the assembly that the pro\Tnce was now- 
in a happy condition and the means were in their hands. 
Therefore, it was their duty to advance the honor and interest 
of their country for the particular good of their children, 
who, were they sensible of the irretrievable loss they would 
sustain in the want of a liberal education in their youth, 
would join their tears to his entreaties. The assembly 
thank him for his zeal for the advancement of learning and 
apologize for the neglect thereof in Maryland; but attempt 
to excuse it from the discouragement they have experienced 
in having moneys raised in the province applied to the' main- 
tenance of an institution (William and Mary College) outside 
of it, “ by which never any one inhabitant of this have reaped 
the least advantage.”^ 

This tax they are persuaded arose from the Virginians’ 
misrepresentations, and they ask Hart to help them in trying 
to have its proceeds transferred to Maryland schools. In the 
meantime they promise to do all they can, which will not be 
too burdensome to the public, to support the present school, 
and ask for suggestions as to how this may be done. 

In the address to Baltimore the assembly again refers to 
educational matters, complain of the “great want of good 
literature within this province, whereby many good geniuses 
are of little use that might otherwise be ornaments to the 
country and serviceable to your lordship’s interest.” They 
ask Baltimore to help them to have the proceeds of the tax 
transferred to Maryland schools, instead of being applied 
“to a free school in Virginia, which by its remoteness from 
this province” is “wholly useless to any of its inhabitants.” 

1 June 7, 1717, XT H J , a further petition is that in intestate estates when creditors seize 
them the remainder may be turned over to the free schools 

*U H J, May 31, 1717. 
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Two years later,' Hart again called to the attention of the 
assembly that their abilities are not equal to their desires, and 
suggests that they petition the King for the tobacco duty 
which goes to WUliam and Mary. The upper house com- 
plain bitterly of the failure of Maryland to receive any benefit 
from that institution. The delegates join in this complaint 
and add that most of the duty comes from Maryland tobacco. 
They agree to address the King thereupon, but apparently 
changed their minds and addressed the proprietary instead.^ 
They tell him of their “narrow circumstances,” and that 
“abundance of youth now gi'owing up are unhappily desti- 
tute of tiiose common improvements which nature hath made 
them very capable of, for the rendering them better Christ- 
ians, better subjects to His Majesty, and better qualified per- 
sons for the just discharge of the several trusts to which your 
lordship * * * may have occasion to appoint them, as 
well in the offices of State as in the distribution of justice 
and all other the exigencies of life.” They admit with truly 
aristocratic scorn that the “condition of most of the people 
here has little claim to a truly generous and bberal educa- 
tion,” but feel that there are enough children deserving such 
education to demand for Maryland a share in the royal bounty 
Those who “can pay the charge there choose rather to educate 
their children in Great Britain, and the middbng sort of people, 
who only stand in need for their children of such pious and 
charitable foundation, reap no benefit” from the “magnificent 
college” in Virginia.® This petition met with no very favor- 
able response, and, as the people were as yet unwilling to 
raise anjrfching by an additional tax, nothing was done until 
the administration of Hart’s successor. 

The question of ordinary licenses® engaged much of the 
attention of this session of the assembly. Lord Baltimore 
sent instructions to Hart claiming the right to these and ask- 
ing that a bill be passed making these fines certain, “so that 
the consent of the people and not our prerogative” may settle 
them. The lower house responded that previous assemblies 
have said ordinary licenses do not belong to the secretary’s 
office. Since Baltimore seraned to claim them by his preroga- 
tive ‘ ‘ we are unwilling to intermeddle therewith,” though they 


‘tl H J. May 14, 1719 
*U H J , May 15, 1719 
»U. H J.. May 19, 1719 


*U.H J, June 4, 1719 
'Vide U H J , April a, 1720 
•Actof 1717, ch 1 
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asked Baltimore to give the proceeds to free schools.^ The 
upper house, taking the proprietary'^s side as usual, said Bal- 
timore has already given these fines to the secretaries,* and it 
would be inconsistent with Baltimore’s honor that the assem- 
bly should enter upon a matter which he had settled. Further, 
the secretaries have been active in the happj" settlement of 
the present establishment. Baltimore’s command in the mat- 
ter must be regarded as absolute. The low^er house drew up 
a bill in the matter, to which Hart refused to consent,® as it 
gave the licenses to Baltimore as a compliment and not as a 
right. A verbal change was made and the act was finally 
passed. In the address to Baltimore reference is made to the 
matter and to the previous refusal of assemblies to admit that 
these licenses could be levied without consent of the people. 
Therefore, this assembly would think itself ‘‘justly liable to 
the censures of those we represent if we should now give up 
to your lordship, as a matter of right, what our predecessors 
have so much contended for and even refused to give up to 
the Crown.” Baltimore thought it wise not to stmin the point 
and accepted the act, though the acknowledgment of his right 
was not expressed.^ 

Baltimore gained another point at this session. On June 3 
the lower house resolved to bring in a gauge bill, as proposed 
by Baltimore, and this resolve was carried out,® A third 
request of Baltimore, that the recent act for the security of 
the peace be reenacted so as to disclaim any reference to pri- 
vate affairs, was rejected as needless by the lower house. 

The Irish servant bill was reenacted, however, at Baltimore’s 
suggestion, with such amendment as to impose no restriction 
on the immigration of Protestants. The duty was lowered 
and the proceeds given to the schools.® 

Another act made the negro code of the province more 
stringent. It seems to have been customary for each session 
of the assembly to take up and act upon the report of the 
committee of aggrievances made on the last day of the pre- 
vious session. The report of 1716 complained that negroes 

iL H J , June 3, 1717 

s Thomas Beake and Charles Lowe 

8U H J » June 6, 1717 

*L H J , June 7, 1717 Baltimore asked that it be made permanent (L H J April 
24, 1713) 

» Act of 1717, ch 7 

0 L H J , June 6, 1717, U H J , June 1, act of 1717, ch 10, act of 1717, ch 13 
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were permitted to give evidence in court. This privilege is 
now only to be exercised in trials of other negroes or Indians. 
A second grievance was that no penalty was laid on a negro 
marrving a white pei’son, while the latter is punished. This, 
too, is now remedied, and it is also provided that slaves may he 
tried before a single magistrate for misdemeanors for which 
white men were brought before the county court. To prevent 
the owner from loss when slaves were condemned to death for 
crime, it is now enacted that the court should value the slave 
and the public pay three-fourths of such value to the owner. 

The remaining grievance of 1716, that there was not suffi- 
cient stringency in the marriage law, was also remedied,' and 
due provision made for marriage according to the forms of 
the Church of England in the parish where the woman is 
resident. 

A supplementary fee bill, passed this session, fixed the 
naval officers’ fees and provided that officers must henceforth 
write out their accounts of fees in full.* 

Baltimore sent word that he wished an act passed punishing 
the counterfeiting of the great seal. No such law had been 
passed since the obsolete one of 1649, and this neglect was 
now remedied.* For the future such a criminal must forfeit 
all his property, receive 39 lashes, stand two houi's in the 
pillory, and be banished forever.* The last important act of 
the session was caused by a complaint from the Indians of 
Copangus Town, in Somerset County, that the English dis- 
turb them by fishing, fowling, hunting, and setting traps for 
raccoons and the oilier vermin.® A proclamation forbidding 
this is issued to the sheriffs to be read at the court-house and 
church doors. Formerly all such differences between Indians 
and whites had to be brought before the governor and council. 
This is manifestly inconvenient, and for the future any justice 
of the peace may hear such causes where the value does not 
exceed 20 shillings ' sterling. 

In the year 1717 the two commissaries held their first visit- 

1 Act of 1717, ch 16 Actnottorefertomarria^eBof persons of other faiths The clergy 
complained of this law, clahalng it was passed through didike to the clergy Hawks 
P 16e. o , 

* Act of 1717, eh. 2 The act for ascertaining the botmds of land also receiyes a sup- 
plement. 

» Act of 1717, ch, 9 

^ Lower house wished to have both his ears cut ofl. 

H. J , June 8, 1717 

•Act of 1717, Ch.14. 
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ations.^ Wilkinson, the piniclent and judicious Eastern Shore 
man, brought together seven clergymen, delivered a sensible 
charge, and reported that the meeting was successful. The 
Eastern Shore clergy addressed the Bishop of London a long 
letter, thanking him for Mr. Wilkinson’s appointment and 
complaining that a threatened dmsion of parishes would 
deprive the clergy of support and drive them from the prov- 
ince. Hawks thinks there was more or less of a plan to starve 
out the clergy, and though this is improbable it must be con- 
fessed that many of the clergy did all in their power to make 
themselves obnoxious to the people of Maryland. In this let- 
ter, referred to above, they regret that the juiisdiction of the 
bishop through the commissaries is impatiently regarded by 
the gentry, and ask that the governor be instructed to allow 
no law to pass, relative to cclesiastical matters, without causing 
the commissaries or some of the clergy to attend and granting 
them a hearing. The conclusion of the letter shows how 
great was the unpopularity of the clergy: “It is a sad truth 
that we must declare that we have not one friend in the prov- 
ince, except our governor, to make our application to; nor 
any access to, nor place, nor employ in the government, nor 
friend in the world that we know of, but your lordship, to 
stand by us.” 

Rev. Mr. Henderson, an abler and much more pugnacious 
man than Mr Wilkinson, had a far less peaceful time in his 
visitation.** He gathered twelve clergymen and church ward- 
ens from thirteen parishes at Annapolis, and propounded to 
the latter, xmder oath, a series of queries as to the condition 
of their parishes. The clergy were then called on to produce 
their letters of orders and licenses from the Bishop of Lon- 
don. At this point even Dr. Hawks admits that Henderson 
“ indiscreetly asserted his official importance ” On the pro- 
duction of his letters by Rev. Henry Hall, of St. James, Her- 
ring Run Parish, Mr Henderson put them in his bag to 
examine them at his leisure ® Mr. Hall, who held such a 
station among the clergy that he had been the first person 
proposed for the place Henderson held, immediately resented 
this and demanded their return. Henderson unwisely refused 
to do this, and Hall caused a warrant to be issued for their 

1 Hawks* Eccles Contnbs , 11, 152 

2 Hawks, pp 154 fF 

SQambrall’s Church Life m Colonial Maryland, p 86 
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recovery. The matter was at once carried by the commissary 
before the Bishop of London, whom Henderson thought was 
insulted in his person. The bishop sustained Hall, but ill- 
feeling had been engendered which did not soon subside. 
The governor bore testimony to the bishop of Hall’s great 
worth, and most of the clergy sided with him. 

Hart had formerly been a warm friend of Henderson ^ and, 
as he still continued friendly with Wilkinson, a coldness and 
suspicion grew up between them. Henderson’s course 
strengthened the already existing predjudice against the exer- 
cise of the commissaries’ powers. It is not surprising to find 
that Henderson now thought because Hart will not support 
him, he is not sincere in his advocacy of Protestantism and of 
the lord proprietary, but Dr. Hawks, in accepting Hender- 
son’s view of Hart’s character, attributes an almost impossible 
Machiavelianism to the governor. 

Dunng 1717 another difficulty arises in Hart’s path.* Mac- 
Namara, the testy attorney, was continually becoming more 
insolent. He called the council “the Spanish inquisition.” 
He illegally got out a writ of replevin on a sloop and lading 
seized by the collector of the Potomac district. When Hart, 
obeying his instructions to help the collectors, granted a 
supemedeas, MacNamara in the most insolent manner endeav- 
ored to obstruct him, saying he wished he could see the man 
that dared grant such a writ Further, he deceitfully took 
certain attorneys’ fees from another naval officer. 

Finally in the chancery court, on October 10, 1717, while 
Hart was presiding as chancellor, MacNamara said to the gov- 
ernor, “You have called me rogue and rascal.” Hart denied 
this, but MacNamara insisted, “You did, to the best of my 
remembrance.” The obstreperous attorney frequently had 
acted improperly to the court, with threatening words and 
indecent and irreverent behavior, and frequently, but to no 
purpose, had he been admonished. Hart will endure no more. 
“This is contempt, and lessens his lordship’s authority and 
the grandeur of this court by taxing the governor with fal- 
sity. As keeper of the great seal, I suspend you from prac- 
tice, save for pending cases of Crown revenue, till due sub- 

1 Hawks, p 169 

* Hart’n upoech to upper house, Apnl 26, 1718 Indictments were brought against him 
by the grand Jury for some of these things. (U H. J , May 6, 1718 ) 
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mission is made by you.” “I appeal to the King in council,” 
retorts MacNamara. “The appeal is granted, but should 
be made to the lord proprietary,” answers the governor, 
“Then I appeal to him, and ask that the particular facts or 
instances of misbehavior alleged against me bo set out.” On 
June 22 and July 12 MacNamara had alreadj' wi’itten to Bal- 
timore and Guilford, complaining he had been impeded in his 
practice by Hart. In answer they write to Hart not to continue 
this. There had been all sorts of trouble when Charles Car- 
roll was being examined by Hart on l)ehalf of the commis- 
sioners for forfeited estates. MacNamara, “officiously and 
without call,” interrupted and told Carroll not to answer At 
other times MacNamara had used “ill language to another 
practitioner in the face of the court” “and indecent and con- 
tumacious tones and gestm-es” to the court itself. When 
Hart taxed him with this and rebuked him MacNamara an- 
swered “I deny it,” thus charging the governor with utter- 
ing falsities ^ At some time or other, in the chancery court, 
MacNamara publicly told Hart “I had tried to have you re- 
moved from your position.” As the winter came on matters 
did not improve. On February 24, 1717-18, m chancery 
court, in presence of two witnesses, MacNamaia said to Hart, 
“I am sorry that ever I said anything which might offend the 
governor, but I will not beg the commissioners’ pardon.” 
Yet this speech he now denies, and thus again indirectly gives 
Hart the lie. When Hart suspended him from practice Mac- 
Namara said, “ You are both judge and party in the case,” and 
circulated the false report that Hart had unmercifully beaten 
him. 

When the assembly met on April 22, 1718, Hart* gives the 
upper house a full account of his difficulties with MacNamara, 
and refers to them in his address to both houses He asked 
them whether MaoNamara’s insolence should be exempt from 
punishment, seeing he has given this Government disturbance 
for almost as many years as he has been in it. MacNamara 
heard of this and at once went to the clerk of the lower house 
and demanded a copy of Hart’s speech. When the clerk did 
not comply MacNamara threatened to extort it, and spoke dis- 

>L H J,May7,m8 

s In the fall of 1717 Hart issued proclamation forbidding illicit trade, but writes to 
England that he knows of no euch trade in Maryland 
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tobuknt behavior,” and ^oroughly approve of Hart’s suspen- 
sion of him from practice, as necessary to preserve proper 
decorum. This is strong language, especially when we re- 
member MacNamai-a was formerly clerk of the house. They 
thank Hart for hi.s promise to support all magistrates, and 
promise to do all they can to support him. 

Apparently, in two lettei-s,® Baltimore and Guilford had 
expres-sed approval of Hart’s action in the matter, and these 
letters meet with the warmest commendation on the part of 
the assembly.* The lower house thinks this conduct of the 
pi-opiietary will discourage such as for the future shall fly in 
the face of Government, and that MacNamara’s troubles came 
“purely through his own haughty ambitious temper and ill 
conduct.” 

Further complaints against the turbulent MacNamara pour 
in. Bladen,* the attorney-general, says he overcharged fees 
as naval officer of the PatvsBenV The justices of the provin- 
cial court* lay complaint that he is a person of “turbulent, 
refractory, haughty, and abusive temper,” who had been 
already once suspended from practice. The whole course of 
his life is so turbulent and disorderly that he hath very rarely 
been clear of some criminal prosecution in the provincial court 
for many years, though his artful, audacious management of 
the subtle and tricking part of the law hath often freed him. 
“We will no longer hold our places,” they say, “if so turbu- 
lent and insolent a person be allowed to practice. 

Baltimore, in a letter to MacNamara, seemingly advised him 
to submit to Hart, and added, “ we are willing the people of 
our province should reap the benefit of that capacity and 

‘LHJ, April 24, 1718 

» Dated November 16, 17] 7, and Pebmary 4, 17H 

» U H J , April 28, May 10, 1718, L H J , April 29, 30 

« Captain Pulsifer also charges this (U H.J , Hay 7, 1718). 

bL.H J , May 2,1718 

•William HoHand, Samuel Young, Thomas Addison, Richard Tilghman (U H.J, May 5, 
1718). 


respectfully of the house. For this he was at once summoned 
and stated he remembers using no such expressions, an is 
sorrv if he has done so, attributing it to the effect of the wine 
he had been drinking.* He was excused, but the lowei-house 
bhowed its position in the matter clearly on April 28 in their 
answer to Hart’s address. They speak of MacNamara s plot- 
finn* linAflSV. and reveneeful temper,” of his “proud and 
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abilities your enemies allow you have to serve your clients.” 
But he would not bend. The upper house sent for him on 
May 6, but received no submission from him.^ Something 
must be done. The upper house suggests the passage of a 
bill preventing him from the practice of law. The delegates 
at once accept the suggestion and the bill is passed. With it 
are incoi'porated certain px’ovisions for better supporting the 
magistrates in the administration of justice.® 

The clergy call for more attention of the assembly at this 
session than at any other in Hart’s administration. At the 
same time that the legislature met, the clergy were convened 
in Annapolis at Hart’s summons, that the good government of 
the church may promote and propagate true religion and vir- 
tue.* When they were met in the library, Hart addressed 
them, twenty in number, and called attention to the fact that 
the commissaries had found difficulty in executing their com- 
missions, through the constitution of the province and the 
natural situation of the country, filled with great rivers and 
creeks. He asks them to do what is fitting and to present any 
grievances to the assembly. The “Jesuits and other popish 
emissaries are prevailing by their insinuating arts upon the 
weak and ignorant,” and are “ vigilant in gaining proselytes 
and seducing the unwary.” He advises the commissaries to 
“use methods of mildness and gentleness and the clergy to 
show by their unity and brotherly love they are the disciples 
of the prince of peace and concord ” 

The clergy return a grateful answer,* regretfully acknowl- 
edging that “popery” is increasing. They speak of their 
“deep sense” of Hart’s goodness and favor to them and his 
zealous inclination for the propagation of our most holy relig- 
ion “and of their deep feeling of gratitude” to him. Hart 
replies, saying, more definitely than before,* that the clergy 
should speak plainly concerning the necessity of some legisla- 
tive sanction to the exercise of the bishop’s jurisdiction in 
Maryland. In this action Dr. Hawks thinks Hart was hypo- 
critical and tried to fortify himself in popular favor by cast- 
ing odium on the clergy. He adduces no proof of this, 
however, and there was no possible reason for such a line of 

1 U H J , May 7, 1718 * Hart’s message to lower house, April 29, 1718 

a Act of 1718, ch 16 * Hawks 11, p 161 

6 So Hawks says, 1 haye not seen the reply. 
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conduct. Hawks has undoubtedly attached too much import- 
ance to the disappointed vaporings of Henderson. The latter 
is to have opposed having the convocation take any action, 

fearing a failure. Gambrall, however, well says that Hender- 
son was one cause of the failure,' for the people did not wish 
to place ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the hands of a man whose 
actions had been such as those of Henderson toward Hall 
It is noticeable that the clergy insisted that Henderson must 
withdiaw all charges against Hall, and that several of them con- 
tributed to the failure of the attempt to establish ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction by telling the delegates that “the act was tyran- 
nical and would be the means of driving people from the church 
to the Roman Catholics and the Quakers.” 

The clergy submitted* to the assembly the following re- 
quests: (1) That the jurisdiction and authority of the bishop 
of London be recognized by the assembly; (2) that the prov- 
ince pay the salary of a writer to record the commissary’s 
proceedings; (3) that the sheriffs may serve citations for the 
clergy; (4) that church wardens who attend the commissary’s 
visitations, with difficulty crossing creeks and rivers, be 
allowed their travehng expenses from the parochial charges, 
and (6) that the commissaries and other clergy may be allowed 
to cross ferries free at all times. Hart sent this paper to the 
assembly. The upper house seems to have been willing to 
accept the propositions. The lower house,* however, felt that 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction might overlap the law courts and 
be grevious to the people, that consideration of the matter 
would take time, and that at present it was impracticable to put 
ecclesiastical laws in force.' It was the only attempt to carry 
the idea of a state church to its logical conclusion, and it 
fortunately failed at the very outset. 

The religious question was a most important one. Hart 
had hoped* to have the rest of his administration peaceful, 
that he might wholly work for the welfare of the province, 
but found that “the restless and turbulent spirit of the Papist 

> Church Life in Colonial Maryland, p 86 

*U. H J , April 30, 1718 The bishop had written to the commissaries, leaving such 
application to their discretion Wilkinson read his letter, agamst Henderson^s advice, 
who said the opponent would claim the hishop waa indifferent to the plan ( Hawks 11, 
163 ) 

* Hawks n, 164, says one-third lower house were dlsBenters 

J, May 8, 17X8. 

* Hart’s speech, April 22, 1718, to assembly. 
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party still peisceutod and defamed him,’’ because he opposed 
their claim of an equal share in the administration of govern- 
ment and required them to qualify before they could execute 
office. MacNamai-a joined with Carroll in complaining to the 
proprietary against Hart, and they tried to make people believe 
there was no law nor justice under Hart’s government. So 
Hart tells the assembly. Cairoll,^ "^^that profest Papist and 
first fomenter of the late disturbances, having acquired vast 
estates by the offices he formerly employed and his practice of 
law,” was not contented to enjoy this affluence of fortune with 
more indulgence than he could expect anywhere else,” but must 
“add ambition of rule to his former felicity.” It is obvious 
to all, “save those willfully blind, what steps the Romanists 
take to introduce themselves into the province. ” ‘ ^ Indefatiga- 
ble in their designs,” instead of sitting down after their first 
repulse, “contented and easy under the protection of the 
government,” they calumniate Hart in their disappointed 
rage. The emissaries sent by them to London were very active 
against Hart and exclaimed in bitter terms of the persecutions 
of the Roman Catholics in Maryland and “how cruel manner 
they were treated in, and even debarred the liberty of a free 
commerce.” They unfairly got the opinions of three eminent 
lawyers against the act for suspending the persecution of 
Papist priests, but Hart told Baltimore the truth. An answer 
from Baltimore® sustaining Hart has been received: We “are 
so far from imagining that any countenance should be given 
them in that pernicious practice of perverting people to the 
Romish superstition that we very well approve of the laws 
made to prevent it.” “In the name of God, gentlemen of 
the assembly,” cries out Hart, “inquire into these things and 
make an impartial representation of the truth.” 

The addresses of the two houses® in answer to this are filled 
with expressions of devotion to Hart. The council speaks of 
his ‘ ‘ prudent conduct in the late conjunction of affairs, whereby 
the dark intrigues and secret machinations of popish faction 
are in a great measure defeated,” and states that they feel 

^ Carroll bad refused to issue patents for land, but when paid ono-half the fees of the 
seals and with the test " our trusty and well-beloved Charles Carroll, esquire, his lord- 
ship’s chief agent of our land offlccH ” Hart said this was derogatory to the office of 
keeper of the great seal, and refused to pemut it The lower house supported Hart and 
said the people entitled may sue Carroll for their patents (L H J , May 5, 1718). 
a Baltimore’s letter of November 16, 1717 * U H J , April 26,1718 

msT 99, VOL I ^19 
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secure against the “further attempts of that restless and 
ambitious party.” They warn them that they will lose their 
present quiet, “if they continue.” Hart’s enemies are only 
the friends of a popish establishment, inflamed by disappoint- 
ment and centering their malice on Hart. They spread 
rumors that Baltimore was favorable to them. W ith rather 
remarkable boldness, the council express the hope that the 
proprietary will look upon that body as best qualified to give 
advice and tell of the true state of the province and will not 
lean on representations from other quarters. They signifi- 
cantly add. The “restless spirits of a popish enterprising fac- 
tion” might endanger the proprietary’s position if they were 
allowed a voice. 

The lower house* praises Hart’s “ steady and prudent con- 
duct of affairs” and his “unbiased methods” of adnodnistra- 
tion. They feel that the Eoman Catholics have no right to 
further indulgence, and that it might be well to repeal the 
Maryland laws against Popery, that the sterner English ones 
might come into force. “ Papists under a Protestant govern- 
ment,” say the delegates, “ if listened to, wiU not be without 
complaint, more than fire without warmth or water without 
moisture.” In aU Hart’s administration the strictest observa- 
tion can find only justice and “universal satisfaction to all 
His Majesty’s faithful Protestant subjects.” 

An address of both houses to Hart is adopted and an appro- 
priation of £200 made to recompense him for the expense he 
has been put to in resisting the attacks of the Eomanists.* 
The milder Maryland statutes are repealed’ and the Eoman 
Catholics come under the harsher English law. Another act,* 
the first of the session, by which the electoral franchise is 
tahen from all Eoman Catholics, is hurriedly passed, that a 
special election for delegates at Annapolis may be held under 
it. In approving it. Hart says: 

I take it to be highly luueasotiable the Papists and their adherents, who, 
whenever it is in their power, show such a notable disaffection to our 
laws, should be pennitted to vote for the election of members of the lower 
house. 

These oppressive laws were in force throughout the whole 

in.H.J,apTn2S,17IS. ‘L-H J,llay9,10 » Act of 1718, oh 4 

*Act of ITlAoh.!, L H J , AprU 29, 80, 1718 It was Ttxaed that without law the 
Boman OathoUes might occasion great disturbance by electing themselveB or their adher- 
entvasdetegstes (L.H J , April 2S,171S) 
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provincial period of Maryland's history. Their intolerance 
has often been condemned.* Their passage has been explained 
by no previous historian. Though we must admit there was 
much to extenuate the conduct of the assembly in passing 
these laws, which simply made the condition of Boman Cath- 
olics in Maryland similar to that of those in England, we 
agree with McMahon that “the Catholics were taxed to sup- 
port a religion and government to which they were cmphat- 
icjdly strangers.” * 

Just before adjournment the assembly * adopted an address 
to the proprietary. They thank him for his kindness and 
express gladness that he is so good a Protestant, though the 
“ assiduous endeavors of a restless faction ” tried to prove the 
contrary. They tell him that the Boman Catholics are mem- 
bers of that party “which kicks against government,” and 
explain why the new measures against them were adopted. 
“ The penalties of the English law are greater than we wish 
to use, if these gentlemep will demean themselves quietly 
and peaceably;” and this was true, for the Boman Catholics 
rarely, if ever, incurred the full rigor of the law, though it 
remained on the statute book. 

At this session comes into notice a third opponent of Hart, 
Maurice Birchfield, collector of the customs. The committee 
on grievances complain that he summoned to the chancery 
court, without demand or notice, in “unmethodical manner,” 
many.who had small dealings with London merchants and some 
who had never dealt with them.* This he did from the avari- 
cious and litigious temper of MacNamara, his attorney, 
“ desiring to increase the fees.” The assembly complained of 
it in the address to Baltimore.* 

As usual, we find the report of the last session’s grievance 
committee acted on at this time. There were three points in 
this report. The first was that executors and administrators 
were not obliged to deliver the estate to the heirs till accounts 
are fully stated.* This might not be done in seven years. 
The committee suggested that the heirs should receive a pro- 
portionate part of what appears to be due, on the rendering 

iBg.bySoharf, 1,870, 888 »L H J ,llay 10,1718 

•rOstory of Maryland, 281 H 1 , May 5,10,1718 

• On Hart’s advice (tj S S , May 9, 1718 ) Baltimore says he’ll lay case before the 
oommisdoners of the customs (U H J , May U, 1718 ) 

•LHJ, June 7,1717 
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of the first account, and (if full age) give security to refund a 
proportionate part of any claims proven against the estate.* 
This recommendation was favorably received at the next ses- 
sion, and a law passed authoiizing heirs and legatees, twelve 
months after the death of the one from whom they inherit, to 
demand their shares of the estate from the executors or 
administrators.* 

The third grievance * was that public business in the several 
courts was delayed often for six or seven years, thus dis- 
couraging suitors and often forcing them to agree their causes 
to their great disadvantage. The committee suggest the pas- 
sage of an act obliging county courts to determine cases in six 
months’ time, the provincial court in twelve months, and the 
court of chancery and the governor and council in eighteen 
months.* The suggestion was accepted, though the periods 
of time were changed, and an act was passed to ** limit the 
continuance of actions,” and to ascertain “the manner of tak- 
ing the evidence of seafaring men,” and to grant “ appeals 
from the chanceiy court to the governor and council.”' 

The revenue question, of course, came up, this time with 
reference to the 8 per cent deduction from the 18d. per hogs- 
head. Baltimore, in his letter of November 16, 1717, said 
that he expects the restoration of this. The lower house* 
answers that the money was raised conditionally for Balti- 
more’s use and not for defraying the public charge, and when 
he accepted it the assembly wholly resigned their interest 
therein. But if Baltimore had refused, the money would have 
been applied to the use of the public. Nayal oflScers then 
would have had the right by law to deduct their salary of 

1 Al 80 that no injonctlon against orphans remain undetermined over two courts 
* Act of 1718, ch. 5. 

«The only new grievances noted at this session are that, on rehearing a case in chancory, 
the same judges are present as passed the decree, and that feigned recoveries of lands 
are practiced (L. H J , May 6, 8, 1718 ) 

4L,H J , April 29, 1718, May 6,7, act of 1718, ch. 10 

•There were nineteen acts passed this session Eleven of these were stnctly private, 
and another (ch 8) permitted John Steele to hold office, though he had not been three 
years In the province (U H J , May 6, 1718 ) The bounds of land act was amended and 
reenacted. (Ch 18) It may be added that the assembly was generally careful not to pass 
a private act unless the parties had notice (L. H J , May 1, 1718) , and that they rarely, if 
ever, interposed if there was a common-law remedy (Vide XT H J , May 3, 1718 ) April 2, 
(Xi.H J ), Monaaon, King of Asotage,and his Indians petition for something (L H J , 
May 1). but apparently without result One private act, that for the relief of certain 
languishing prisoners, debtors, raised some discussion as to whether the sheriff or gaolers 
should have any fees for them. J , May 7, 8, 1718) The treasurer was ordered to 

procure £20 worth of paper, parchment, and ink powder for public use 
♦Vide L. H. June 8, 1717 
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8 per cent against the public. Baltimore took it under the 
like incumbi-ance The dispute, if any, is not between Balti- 
more and the assembly, but between Baltimore and the offi- 
cers. This was an adroit shifting of ground.^ The upper 
house, however, suggests that it would be well to give the 
8 per cent to Baltimore, to make him look favorably upon the 
assembly proceedings, and this is done by majority vote of 
the delegates. They give up none of their claim to the right, 
but grant the money as a favor to Baltimore, for his goodness 
in admitting good laws. 

Hart’s health did not improve, and in the^ winter of 1718-19 
he petitioned Baltimore that he might be absent twelve 
months for his health. * Leave was granted by the Crown® 
and by Baltimore, but Hart did not take advantage of it. 
Probably the troubles with MacNamara caused him to remain. 
This troublesome man appealed to England, and on his rep- 
resentation of the matter Lord Baltimore vetoed the act dis- 
barring him as an ex post facto one.* He told Baltimore 
that the assembly which made the law® did not summon him 
before it, but acted with such secrecy that he only heard of it 
by accident, and that his petition to have opportunity of 
justifying and defending himself was denied. On this partial 
and false statement Baltimore took the advice of three of the 
most distinguished lawyers of the day.® They all advise him 
to veto the law, one of their opinions going so far as to say 
he “ never heard that the legislature of any civilized country 
ever passed an act so arbitrary and unjust as this seems to 
be.” Without trying to get a statement of facts from the 
legislature, Baltimore vetoes the bill. He does, indeed, sug- 
gest that he would approve a general act for better supporting 
the magistrates. 

Upon receiving this news Hart at once calls the assembly 
together, although at an inconvenient time of the year.’' In 
the beginning his speech at the opening of the assembly on 
May 14, Hart refers to the veto, and tells the legislators that 
if MacNamara, or any other, be suffered to insult the courts 

1 U H J . May 10, 1719 « On March 19. 1718-19 

»Vide L H J , Apnl 16, 1720 H J , May 14, 1719 

s Hart says MacNamara did not appeal to the upper house nor to him before the passage 
of the act (U H J , May 14, 1719 ) 

«tl H J ,May 16,1719, John Hungerford, Thomas Pengelly, Edward Northey Northey 
said if MacNamara was guilty he should make submission to the courts. 

7 Robert Ungle was chosen speaker by a majority vote, and Michael Jenifer clerk of the 
delegates This was a new assembly 
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witb impunity, as he has so often done, it will destroy the 
very essence of all authority and power, principally instituted 
to pull down and punish the haughty and bad and support 
and cherish the humble and good. He advises the legislature 
to repass the law so amended as to meet Baltimore’s objec- 
tions. 

The second point in his speech refers to the other great 
quarrel, that with the Boman Catholics. Baltimore and 
Guilford have written that they are displeased at the indis- 
creet and malicious proceedings of this party against Hart, 
who feels bound by public utterance to disabuse all of the 
notorious untruth that he has persecuted them. All he has 
done has been to endeavor to prevent “their employing of 
ofSces or having any influence, either publicly or privately, 
on the administration of this government.” ‘ This has been 
his indispensable duty as governor, and he challenges any to 
show when he has gone beyond this and persecuted any for 
conscience sake. Boman Catholics have never yet been dis- 
turbed under the protection of this Protestant government, 
but must not intermeddle with the ministerial part of the 
government nor proselyte Protestants. They have nothing 
better to hope from Lord Baltimore when he comes of age.^ 

Turning to measures of more local character, Hart recom- 
mends ihat the return of juries be better provided for by law, 
since the lives and fortunes of the people depend on the integ- 
rity of juries. In England no commoner is too good to be a 
juryman; so should it be in Maryland. 

Hart urges upon the assembly the importance of good 
roads. The thing speaks for itself, but there is not a suffi- 
dent penalty allowed by law to be inflicted by road overseers 
on those who disobey them, and only the meanest of the 
people are appointed overseers. No man should be too good 
to serve his country. Especially provision should be made 
for the great road through the heart of the province, which 
is the usual and shortest passage for travelers to and from 
the other colonies.* 

1 He says not all the Boman Gatholios have been against 

»The upper house (May 18) says theBomanIsts have built on the nearness In blood of 
Baltimore to some gentlemen of Romish communion 

» A bridge over the Patuxent at Queen Anne Town and a road over the Kent Marshes 
are reeommended. 

Five years earlier, October 6, 1714, Hart threw an interesting side light on means of 
traiMfportatioii in Maryland, In suggesting that a provision for certain convenient places 
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The act offering a bounty on squirrels should be repealed, 
as the war made on these little animals cost the country in one 
year ^7,000 sterling.* The last suggestion in the speech is 
one concerning the returns of taxables. All who receive pro- 
tection of the laws should bear an equal proportion of the 
charge, and it does not seem to Hart that the increase in the 
number of taxables corresponds with the happy increase of 
youth and the vast importation of Europeans and n^oes. 
His final sentence is one of the most remarkable to be round 
in the annals of colonial governments: 

As you are, I thank God, a free people, so may you accept or reject what 
I now deliver to you, as you shall find it for the convemency or inconve- 
niency of your country.* 

Eighteen acts were passed at this session. Of these seven 
were private. The act against MacNamara was passed a second 
time.* In the answer to Hart’s speech the upper house say 
that they think MacNamara purposely made no application to 
them that he might appeal to England. This address, as all 
from that body to Hart, is extremely grateful and corral in 
tone. The lower house is fully as loyal to Hart, and expresses 
much more indignation at the opinions of the lawyers, stating 
that these opinions are worthless, because their authors did 
not know the facts. MacNamara had not been heard in person 
before the lower house of assembly because, though they 
believed he had knowledge of their first vote, he made no 
application to them untU the bill had passed beyond their 
hands into those of the upper house.* Furthermore, the 
court in which MacNamara pleaded had condemned him. To 
admit him to a hearing would be to question the veracity of 

of landing would lower freight charges and give ready dispatch to shipping tobacco In 
good condition for an early market, which is the life of the province’s commerce Also, 
sailors would no more have to “ rowl ” the hogsheads for many miles, which Is not 
“only destructive to navigation, but is a slavish labor unworthy the native liberties of 
Englishmen ” The masters of ships made an nnsaccessfnl petition to the same effect at 
thissesslon (L H J , May 21, 1719 ) 

1 May 26, lower house refused to repeal or amend it 

* L H J , June 4, 1719, Evan Jones was given leave to print the laws made this session 
with the governor’s speech, answers, and the several addresses, vide July 30, 1715, when 
he petitioned to wnte the laws 

* Act of 1719, ch 17 The lower house committee of laws say that the act is not a bill 
of indictment and therefore not void for uncertainty, and that the legldature is not 
tied to common rules of j ustice Courts in which MacNamara practiced condemned him, 
and out of diffidence in their own power asked the legislature to aid them. 

^ He never petitioned the upper house This, say the delegates’ committee of laws, 
argues “sense of guilt or resolute obstinacy “ 
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that court without cause, and would make the justices parties 
or defendants in a matter whereof the law made them judges 
and where the facts are notorious.^ The very essence of au- 
thority and government are nearly concerned here. If there 
is yielding now, any lawyer may summon the whole country, 
as suitors, to Great Britain, where they can not with conveni- 
ency appear to prove their allegations. The constitution is 
not worth supporting, if neither court nor country are capable 
of judging the demeanor of one attorney. MacNamara may 
be a barrister, but in Maryland he has only appeared as an 
attorney and should be punished, as any inferior court has 
power to act toward an attorney misbehaving before it. 

The lower house* committee on laws go on to say: 

If the legiBlatiue can not redress the country's gnevances and remove 
nuisances, and they found him both, if this man must be supported in his 
practices, m spight of courts and country, * * * especially as there is 
no encouragement by fees or pensions for judges, and the positions are a 
great burthen, every one qualified will try to avoid them, rather than 
tamely submit to hes and affronts, or drag themselves into tedious and 
chargeable contests, then we are not so happy in our constitution as we 
had hoped for, for what impartiality can there be in judges, where, if they 
oblige not resenting counsel, they are abused or affronted or become 
objects of his revenge? 

In the address to Baltimore, adopted at this session, the 
assembly refers to the trouble with MacNamara, and states 
that to pass the disbarring act was the only way of effect- 
ually discouraging this generally troublesome person. The 
act for better supporting magistrates in the administration of 
justice is passed separately, so that if Baltimore reject the 
one the other may be saved. Reference is made to the fre 
quent insults given to magistrates, and authorizatipn is given 
them to fine officers.® 

In regard to the troubles with the Romanists, the two 
houses support Hart most warmly The upper house says 
there is no religious persecution in Maryland, “unless whole- 
some laws to preserve life or property be persecution of felons 
and murtherers, a principle of so horrid and salvage a nature 

1 Hart appaientiy alludes to MacNamara in his speech of April 6, 1720, when he refers 
to “ one now dead, who with horrid execrations said he did not doubt to see me as fast 
In prison as ever he was (who had been so for murder and other crimes) and my inno- 
cent 6hildren set a begging/’ 

* Ik H. J., June 4, 1719 

•Actof 1719 ,c1l4. 
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that eveiy community of reasonable creatures will explode it 
as destructive of all civil society.” The analogy is fai*- 
fetched, but there is no doubt of the house’s meaning. 

The lower house is astonished at the ‘‘monstrous structure 
raised by the partial clamors of Papists.” Reference is made to 
the fact that the laws of Great Britain are more severe against 
Roman Catholics than those of Maryland. They complain 
against the justice and lenity of Hart's administration, only 
because he opposed their attempt to hold the prime offices in 
this province. The Romanists have endeavored to subvert 
the government and pervert the more unthi nking of our peo- 
ple by alluring them to the superstition of their church. Thus 
Hart and the assembly have been forced to act defensively.^ 
Long may tihe province continue ‘‘under the conduct of so 
unbiased a ruler.” 

In pursuance of the recommendation as to juries, an act is 
passed that each jury may receive 120 pounds of tobacco for 
each cause and an additional per diem of 15 pounds of tobacco 
per juror. If any suitor give more, he is to be fined. This is 
evidently to prevent embracery, and also is a far less impor- 
tant act than the one Hart recommended. The lower house 
said there was no instance of the sheriffs failing to return the 
best and most understanding freeholders as jurors. 

As to roads, the delegates say the law needs no amendment, 
but rather enforcement, and that the several counties should 
make aU the roads. Road making should not be a provincial 
charge. The recommendation as to the return of the tazables 
was looked on favorably, and a more stringent law was passed 
which remained in force for many years. Single freemen 
without settled place of residence had not been returned by 
employers, as not being members of their families, and so 
have paid no tax.* For the future they must procure a house- 
keeper to give them in as taxables, or be committed to the 
sheriff’s custody.® Other important acts of the session weie 
those for the encouragement of an iron manufacture,* and for 
the administration of intestates’ estates, providing that a strict 
accounting be made of the residue of each estate and that 

1 Reference to this matter in address to Baltimore, June 6, 1719, last day of the session 
*Act of 1719, ch 3, U H J ,May 30, June 1, 2, 1719 
3 Act of 1719, ch 12, U H J , May 29, 1719 
^tActof l719,oh 16 
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it be not embeizzled by ibe administratosr, who were often 
creditors of the deceased.* 

The committee on aggrievances* reported early in the ses- 
sion that when servants run away from masters in other colo- 
nies they will often lose the servants rather than pay the 
fees. In such case there is no provision as to the disposi- 
tion of the servants. To remedy this state of things, an act 
is passed providing that the sheriff may sell such servants 
by public vendue and pay the fees out of the produce, only 
accounting to the owner for the residue.® 

The last act of this session* was one regulating officers’ 
fees, and Hart’s action on this occasion was looked back to as 
a precedent in the later quarrels over fees, even down to that 
latest and greatest conflict when Governor Eden and the dele- 
gates struggled in a fierce contention which only ended when 
Maryland ceased to be a province and became an independent 
State. The old fee bill expired at this time and Hart sug- 
gested to the assembly that, as he had no instructions about 
fees and Baltimore had expressed his intention to come in 
person to tihe province, the former bill be continued® until 
Baltimore comes of age, on September 20, 1720. The upper 
house agreed to this, but the delegates said the present fees 
are so great an oppression to the inhabitants that they rather 
inclined to be without a law for that purpose till the arrival 
of the lord proprietary than longer to groan under such hard- 
ships.® The upper house said in reply that by awaiting Balti- 
more’s arrival in the province they will have an opportunity 
to ai^ue tihe reasonableness of things with him, and what will 
then be done will be lasting. They agree that some offices are 
gnevously burdensome, but consider it better to continue the 
old act for so short a time rather than involve the country in 
great difficulties. 

The lower house refused to agree to this. The act has ex- 
pired.’ Hart directs the man who affixes the great seal to 

I Vide May 25, L. H J If no holra, residue to public schools This was aJl that was 
done for education at this session (June 2, L H J , act of 1719, oh. 14.) 

*L H. J., May 23, 1719 A hill agsdnst the villainies of imported servants was intro- 
duced, but did not pass. (tF.H J., June 8, 5, 1719 ) Importers of conviots were ordered to 
give bond for their good behiwior (L. H J , June 8, 1719 ) 

»Act of 1719, ch 2. 4Ibld , ch 18 STJ H J , June 1, 1719 

•L.H.J , Junel, 1719, U H J.,Juue A 1719 

TBacon says. May 20, 1718, “ If so, the province had already been a year without any fee 
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dociiments not to do so without the fee indicated in the old 
law. This is government by executive authority. 

The next day the upper house ^ again addressed the dele- 
gates. ^Are not you too positive in resolving to deprive the 
country of the benefit of the former law, which did somewhat' 
restrain the officers ? Some fees are too high, but the bill you 
would have us pass abridges the perquisites of some officers so 
as not to afford sufficient support for the stations of the per- 
sons who execute them. It is an ungrateful return to Balti- 
more and Hart for their favors, to lessen extravagantly the 
revenues of their officers. Why could not we have a joint 
committee on the matter ? Our house is as much a part of the 
legislature as yours, and has the interest of the country as 
much at heart. We wish to be just to all.’ The lower house 
at once agrees to a conference, and the report of this com- 
mittee, made on the following day, is at once adopted by both 
houses.* Hart agrees to pass the bill if limited to three years, 
or to the first session after Baltimore’s arrival. This is done, 
and the bill thus passed was in force by continuances for some 
six years. The whole procedure shows the reasonableness of 
both parties. Hart* announced, however, that Philemon 
Lloyd, deputy secretary of Maryland, formally protests in the 
council against this bill, saying that by depriving the secre- 
tary of so large a part^ of those perquisites intended by Bal- 
timore to be a handsome support for him, it is an infraction of 
his rights, and will encourage all litigious spirits in molesting 
and harassing their innocent neighbors with vexatious suits 
upon slight and frivolous grounds. 

Peace has been made with the Tuscaroras. The delegates 
thank Hart for this and for his great care in cultivating and 
preserving good friendship with the bordering Indians. They 
vote a present of £10 currency to the Tuscaroras. The great 
men of the Nanticokes, Panquash, and Annatoquin complain 
that a white man has settled on their lands at Checkacone. 

ITT. H J , Jime 4, 1719 The lower house, May 28, asked its committee of laws to pre- 
pare a hill against the purchase of ofSlces. The bill did not pass, owing to upper house 
amendments. 

* tr H. J , Apr 21, 1720 Baltimore refuses to approve this bill, June 6 

*In i^ite of their good will toward Hart, the assembly refuse to make one Humphn^ 
a partLCular friend of Quilford and Baltimore, and recommended by them capable of 
holding office, before he had been three years in the province. They suspended that law 
once for each governor, they say, and the favor (case of Ste^e) had already been done 
for Hart 

4 He estimated it as one-fourth 
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The Choptanks also coTnplain that the English have encroached 
upon their lands, so they are aU driven into Locust Neck.^ 
The intruders are ordered to remove, and three men are ap- 
pointed to decide differences between Indians and whites on 
the Eastern Shore,* but, alas, nothing was done with reference 
to the complaint of the Nanticokes that the English bring 
strong drink to their towns and sell it to their great prejudice 

The relations between Hart and this assembly were so 
friendly that at the conclusion of this session a present of 
£200 currency is made to him as a partial reimbursement for 
the great sums of money he has spent for the provincial inter- 
est, and because he has been kind and serviceable to Maryland. 

All seemed to think this was to be Hart’s last assembly, but 
he was yet to summon another session. After nearly a year 
more he met with the legislature on April 5, 1720 The ses- 
sion lasted until the 22d, but its contribution to the statute 
book was a small one. Fourteen acts were passed. Of these 
ten were strictly private.* One continued the ordinary act for 
a year, a second provided for the public levy, a third con- 
tinued the gauge act for a year, and the fourth concerned the 
governor’s salary. There seems to have been a restlessness 
and discontent in the assembly and a trifle less of cordiality 
toward Hart. In opening the session Hart asks that the 
gauge act be continued, and refers to it as a considerable 
achievement of his administration 

As this is his last session. Hart reviews his course toward 
the Homan Catholics. The “ Papists ” still seem to keep on foot 
their pretense to hold all offices, as the Protestants do. He 
has been a memorable instance of the effects of popish malice, 
and now doubt not that they await his departure as a more 
favorable conjecture to put their designs into practice. He 
traces the course of his straggle against the claims of Carroll, 
“who by principle is an enemy of the Protestant constitution,” 
and the conflict with MacNamara. If these men have acted so 
to the governor, what would they do to Protestants if they 
had the power? The Boman Catholics might have been peace- 

•U H J, May 18, 1719. 

*April 8» 1720, Philip Thomas, of Anne Arundel County, says his servant has run away 
to the Tusearoras, who are ordered to give Mm up 

*In explanation of the large number of private acts, on April 21, 1720, the assembly 
tails Baltimore that the In&ncy of the country does not permit such extensive adminis- 
tration of courts of Justice, but that in some cases the assistance of the legislature may 
be abeolntely necessary to supply defects of law 
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fully happy if they had not interfered with government and 
perverted Protestants, as the Jesuits constantly do. They 
falsely pretend that Maryland was granted them as an asylum 
from the rigor of the penal laws of England. They can not 
have a better right than the charter admits them to, and, in 
Hart’s opinion, there is so far from a provision being made 
therein that the government should be in their hands in any 
degree, that there is not even an exception made for the free 
exercise of their religion The phrase “ God’s holy and truly 
Christian religion,” used by Qiarles I, a Protestant, could only 
mean the religion that monarch professed. Therefore, Papists 
only enjoy privileges in Maryland through the connivance of 
the government. If they win the conflict, it may some day 
be fatal to the Protestant colonists, especially considering the 
prodigious settlements which a formidable nation of their 
own persuasion are extending on our borders. It is easier 
and safer to prevent than to cure an inveterate distemper. 

Let us therefore call some of the principal Papists and 
examine them before the legislature as to their privileges. 
If they will not submit their claim to public examination, 
mankind will be persuaded that it will not bear the light. If 
they have the right, let justice be done, in the name of God. 
This course of procedure will prevent imposition on strangers 
and unguarded minds. 

The lower house ^ is loyal to Hart and speaks of his zeal 
and resolution in defense of the present happy Protestant 
constitution. They approve of his plan and promise to attend 
to the gauge act. The upper house* joins in approbation of 
Hart’s administration, which is not only approved but also 
applauded by the Protestants. The Jacobites and Papists 
are in the opposition, with possibly some few Protestants, 
gained through misunderstanding. Both houses agree that 
the Eoman Catholics have all the rights which they should 
enjoy. 

Hart at once puts his plan into execution * and summons 
Charles and James Carroll, Henry Darnall (senior and junior), 
Benjamin Hall, Clement 1^1, William Fitz Eedmond, Henry 
Wharton, Charles Diggs, Peter Atwood (a priest), Maj. Nich- 

IL H J , April U, 1720 

sn H J , April 11, 1720 Hart in Ills reply acknowledges his success as largely due to 
the assembly’s “just, steady, and well-conceried counsels ” 

»U H J , April 12, 1720, vide April 12 
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olah Sewall, and Richard Bennett to appear before the assem- 
bly. The summonses were sent out and the assembly waited 
over a week, but no answer came.' It was ascertained that 
the ‘‘most eminent of the Papists were in town at the time 
appointed to heai their pretensions,” “ but did not think fit to 
appear. “Therefore,” say the upper house, “they tacitly ac- 
knowledge that their pretensions are groundless and their 
exclamations most unreasonable.” The lower house agrees 
that, these proceedings were admirable “means to secure and 
establish to the Protestants their just rights against any future 
claim of right the Papists may pretend to.” 

It seems that Baltimore, and Guilford,’ his guardian, had 
become more hostile to Hhrt. On July 4, 1719, he wrote 
them that on account of ill weather he could not leave at 
the season formerly appointed, and asked permission to remain 
a while in Maryland. On December 30 they answer his letter, 
permitting him to stay until May, 1720, and then positively 
command him to return. Apparently Hart had told them 
that no provision is made for him during his absence from 
the province. In their harsh answer, they call this declara- 
tion most ill-advised, and maintain that nothing is due him 
by the law for the support of government. In a rather 
labored sentence they tell him he has no ground to suppose 
that His Majesty’s grace and favor to him is evaded by totally 
removing him, “which we shall do when we think fit.” 

This letter did not reach Hart * until after the April, 1720, 
session of the assembly, though he told that body that he does 
not leave the governorship by voluntary choice, but because 
he prefers integrity to interest. Mr. il^zier, a Papist, ’ had 
declared that he had done the governor’s business, which was 
the only notice Hart had that he was to be superseded. Hart 
told the assembly that he hoped the commission of the gov- 
ernor did not “depend on that malicious and insignificant 
man.”* “If it does,” he cries out, “the Lord have mercy on 
the governor.” Since the last session of the assembly Hart 

10 H J,Apnl 20,1720 

‘HeniT- Danuai, or, Charles Dlgga, Clement Hill, Benjamin Hall, WilUam Dlgses 
(protMbly) 

•L.H J. October 1,1720 

•In bis introdnctorr speech he states he has no recent advice from Baltimore 
‘0 H J , Apnl 11, 1720 
‘O.H.J, April a, 1720 
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had received letters from the proprietaiy ' stating that Mac- 
Namara had made satisfactory submission to him and should 
be restored to practice. No reparation was made to Hart or 
to the insulted judges. 

Before any proceedings could be taken MacNamara died, 
and with him died the controversy. It only remained for 
Hart to transmit Baltimore’s letter to the assembly and to 
state that he was grieved by it and that he feared lest the ex- 
ample may be laid hold of by other practitioners. Some of 
them are “of his kidney, vehement espousers of the Popish 
faction,” and use the governor “ with such indecencies as are 
inconsistent with the grandeur of an inferior court.” One of 
these other lawyers was undoubtedly the elder Daniel Dulany.* 
He was a “noted favorer of Papists” and comes into notice at 
this time through a charge of misfeasance he lays against Col. 
Thomas Addison of the land office. One Mark Brown seems 
to have also been an accuser in this matter. Addison,* an 
“honest Protestant and lover of the King and country,” says 
Hart, has been taxed with “villainous things” by “little mean 
fellows,” and writes that he has done his duty, but is a “mere 
pageant of paist board if be must suffer such barbarous 
affronts.” The assembly seems loath to do anything in the 
matter. 

The trouble with Birchfield * comes up at this session.' On 
December 13, 1718, the commissioners of customs wrote to 
Baltimore that Birchfield’s course of conduct was correct, but 
that Hart obstructed His Majesty’s service. They ask that he 
be instructed not to do so, and such instructions were sent. 
Hart was naturally offended and lays the matter before the 
assembly. The upper house suggest that the former assem- 
bly’s address against Birchfield be inspected and that they dis- 
cover how they came short of explaining things fully. This 
was done,' and the delegates report that they are surprised to 
find that the commissioners of customs rather countenance 
than redress abuses, and that Hart is arraigned by Birchfield 

iDated Tebroaiy 18, 1719 (U H J , Apnl 9, 1720). 
iU H J , April 14, 1720, L H J , Apnl 9, 1720 
8 A councillor 

H J, April 9, 1720 

8 The old statehouse at St. nary’s City was given to WiUiam and Mary Parish at this 
tune (April 7, 1720, L H J ) 
eL. H.J, April 16, 1720. 
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for delaying proceedings, when they know that he ^‘hath 
been very assiduous and zealous in promoting and expediting 
the affairs of the Crown.'*'* 

The upper house,' thought proper measures should bo taken 
to render the address effectual, since the occasion of it still 
continued and the aggressors were encouraged, while the im- 
partial conduct of the governor, as the judge in chancery,® 
was reproved. They suggest that Hart be requested to act as 
the province''s agent in the matter. 

The lower house ® tell Hart that the dockets show his prompt- 
ness, and that “‘we are so well satisfied with your excellency’s 
integrity and justice, during your administration as chancellor, 
that the most invidious of your enemies can not in anywise make 
out the least charge of partiality or corruption. ” Yet they con- 
ceive that MacNamara'*s management of Birchfield’s affairs was 
largely the cause of the evils in the customs. These are 
largely removed by MacNamara’s death, and the delegates are 
not inclined to take further steps in the matter, so they de- 
cline to make use of Hart as their agent. 

This surrender is very unpalatable to the council. They 
urge the insult to the governor, the danger to let another have 
opportunity to act as Birchfield did, and the fact that it is 
easier to prevent aggrievances than to be put to the necessity 
of seeking redress after suffering them. The commissioners 
say Birchfield did his duty and Hart was partial. This accu- 
sation should be answered The lower house, however, stood 
to its position and the matter was dropped.* 

A bill was brought in by the lower house® that Hart might 
enjoy the 8 pence per hogshead during his absence for a year, 
or until superseded. Hart thanked them for this,' but sug- 
gested that the money raised by that duty be paid the treas- 
urer for the public charge, and that in lieu thereof Hart be 
paid at once a sum approximately equal to what would be 
r&ised by this duty in the next six months. The lower house 
at first thought this prejudicial to the interest of the new gov- 
ernor and wanting in duty to Baltimore, who may soon ap- 

lU H J , April 19, 1720 

* Hart gave up the seals to Col WUliam Holland on account of matter 

»L. H J , April 19, 1720. 

< L H J , April 22, 1720 A conference committee, on the last day of the session, recom 
mended the employment of Hart as agent in the matter 

»L.H J,AprU16,1720. 
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point another governor. Bhirt says Baltimore can not super- 
sede him vrithout permission of the Crown, and the latter has 
granted him leave of absence for twelve months, making no 
provision but for his absence.^ He felt that the lower house 
acted “ very cautiously in saving their money, and that he had 
deserved so much of Maryland that'their representatives might 
have done me a favor, which he is persuaded no private friend 
would have refused him on less obligations.” Further, he will 
have no support during his absence if not from the 3-pence 
duty. The lower house say the new governor may ask for 
this duty, and, having already voted it away, they will lie 
under his displeasure. Hart writes to the speaker, insist 
upon it that the 3 pence is due to me as governor until my 
commission is legally superseded, and resolve to take all proper 
measures to maintain it His lordship’s instructions can not 
take precedence of a law.”® The council strenuously aided 
him, and the lower house, reassuming” its former vote, grants 
the governor what he asked. 

We notice, in general, throughout this session that the del- 
egates are apt to yield to the influence® of Hart, as in former 
years. There is more friction and a little more stubbornness 
on the part of the delegates, but they rarely persist in oppo- 
sition. This is clearly seen in the procedure with reference 
to an unguarded remark of the delegates that they did not 
care to enter into the discussion of a certain matter, since the 
session would be short For this Hart at once brings them 
to account They answer that certain members of the upper 
house gave them to understand that the end of the session was 
near. 

^^This is an insufficient answer,” retorts Hart; ^‘^your ex- 
pressions seem to infringe on the undoubted right of the pro- 
prietary to summon and adjourn assemblies.” 

To ibis the lower house made a submissive reply. They 
did not pretend to fix the length of the session, but thought 
it would not be a long one, as there was little public business. 

lU H J, April 20, 1720 

SU H.J, April 22, 1720 

*On April 22 the upper house recommends the delegates to allow a reasonable recom- 
pense to the governor’s gardner, who “ has been very serviceable and curious making, 
leveling, and rolling the shell walk before the public building, for which the country has 
never been charged anything, though he has been very diligent and laborious therein ” 
In 1715 a flagstaff had been ordered erected, with sufficient braces and a cedar frame, in 
front of the state house 

HIST 99, VOL I ^20 
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The\ a<‘kiiowl<‘ilgo<i fully Baltimore’s right ‘ So the incident 
terminated Shortly after the dose of the session Hart 
embarked for England and ai rived there before August 8, 
when he answered certain queries of the board of trade in 
such a way as to show that he had lost none of his affection 
for the province. He then vanishes from Maryland’s records. 

In May, 1720, Baltimore and Guilford petitioned the King 
that Charles Calvert, captain in the First Regiment of Foot 
Guards and a cousin of the proprietary, be appointed governor 
of Maryland. They state that they find it necessary to change 
their governoi, but give no reasons. This application is 
granted, and Calvert shortly leaves for Maryland. The friends 
of Thomas Brooke, the president of the council, as was reported 
to Baltimore, had spread rumors that Baltimore had sent a 
private commission to Brooke while Hart was in Maryland. 
This and certain undefined hasty proceedings of Brooke caused 
Calvert’s speedy departure from England. On October 12 he 
met the assembly, read them Baltimore’s letter, notifying them 
of his appointment, and expressing the hope that “old rancor 
and jealousy will now disappear. ” * Hart returned to London 
and was nominated by the King, on May 9, 1721, as governor 
of the Leeward Islands® in the West Indies. He arrived at 
the scat of government at Antigua on December 19, 1721, and 
found himself ruler of a domain which included the 
of Antigua, St. Christophers, Nevis, Montserrat, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

His career here was fully as stormy as in Maryland. He 
was at continual variance with the assembly about his salary, 
and at one time removed his family to St. Christophers. In 
1726 various petitions were presented to the British Govern- 
ment against him, and he was replaced by the Earl of Lon- 
donderry. Hart sailed for England on January 14, 1727, and 
of his later life nothing has been discovered. 

1 U H J., Apnl 22» 1720 I su^ct there was a malicious satiafaetion felt by the delegates 
when they refused to draw up an address to the King, as Hart recommended them to do on 
the last day of the session They tell Hart they want to go home after so long a deten- 
tion which ha£ not resulted m “any great service to our country ” Many of the mem- 
bers aremck or absent, and they enjoy what we may or reasonably can desire This 
they have often told the best of kings, and ask to be excused from repeating It 

*In hlsuddress to the assembly of 1721, Calvert speaks of “ the little heats being at an 
end ” 

»N and Q., Sth series, 11, 81, Anderson’s Col Ch ,111, 181, 187, Edwards’s West Indies, 
11,4S8* 
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A strong, zealous, impetuous man, he was a most devoted 
member of the Anglican Church and a faithful servant of the 
Elnglish Crown. He was probably overbearing and exacting 
and had many of the defects of his times and of his Irish blood, 
but with it all his conscientious devotion to dutj", his single 
purpose to have his province well governed, and his pains- 
taking care of the details of administmtion make him a man 
who should not be forgotten. The code of laws which Mary- 
land adopted under his influence remained his best monument 
and was in force for more than half a century after his 
departure. 
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THE FIRST CRIMINAL CODE OF VIRGINIA. 


By Walter F. Prince. 


Dale’s Code is the title commonly employed to denote the 
first code of laws which was ever written for the colony 
of Virginia. The period during which it, or any part of it, 
was at least nominally in force is that extending from the 
arrival of the first governor under the second charter. Sir 
Thomas Gates, in IVIay, 1610, to the accession of Sir George 
Yeardley as governor in April, 1619. There have been so 
many divergent opinions expressed regarding this code and its 
application, as well as such a general misapprehension of some 
of the issues connected with it, that it seems worth while to 
recanvass the whole subject more thoroughly than has yet 
been done. 

THE LAWS. 

The following condensed examples of laws will give a fair 
idea of their character : ^ 

Speaking- against the Trinity or Articles of the Christian 
faith, death. 

Blasphemy against God: First offense, severe punishment; 
second offense, bodkin through tongue; third offense, death. 

Deriding God’s word, death. 

Disrespect to a minister, thrice whipped and pardon asked 
in public three Sabbath days. 

Failure to attend Sunday service; First offense, loss of 
allowance one week; second offense, same plus whipping; 
third offense, death. 

Murder, adultery, rape, sodomy, perjuiy in court, death. 

Fornication: First offense, whipping; second offense, whip- 
ping; third offense, whipping thrice a week for one month, 
also public apology. 

Robbing church or store, death. 

iSee Articles, Lawes, and Orders, Hiatoncal Tracts collected by Peter Force, Vol III, 
No. II All citations of Dale’s Code to be made in this paper will be from this reprint 
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Treasonable words against the King, death 

Slander or "'unfitting speeches'’ against the Virginia Com- 
pany of London, or its council or committees, etc., or against 
any" hook which the council publish. First offense, whipping 
and public contrition; second offense, galleys for three years; 
third offense, death. 

Unauthorized trading with the Indians, death. 

Robbing an Indian coming to trade, death. 

False account rendered by a keeper of colony supplies of 
any kind, death. 

Mariner selling at higher rates than set by governor and 
council, death. 

Killing any domestic animal or fowl without consent of 
the general, death. 

Failure to keep the regular hours of work for the colony: 
First offense, to lie neck and heels together all night; second 
offense, whipping; third offense, galleys for one year. 

Running away to the Indians, death. 

Robbing garden of flower or vegetable, stealing ears of 
corn, etc., death. 

Refusal to go to the minister to be instructed in religion: 
First offense, whipping; second offense, whipping twice and 
public contrition; third offense, whipping every day till pub- 
lic acknowledgment and obedience. 

Fraud on part of any baker, cook, or fisherman employed 
by the colony. First ofiense, loss of ears; second offense^ 
galleys one year; third offense, galleys three years. 

Following these is a long list of laws relating to the duties 
of soldiers in field and in camp and prescribing penalties for 
nonperformance of the same. 

SEVEBITY OF THE LAWS. 

Measured by modem standards they were terribly severe. 
It seems well-nigh incredible that death could ever, in a civilized 
community, have been threatened him who should pluck a 
flower from his neighbor’s garden or purloin an ear of corn; 
that the same dreadful doom could have menaced the person 
who should thrice neglect to attend church, or should kill a 
hen without permission from the authorities, or sell an article 
at an illegal price. But many laws of civilized lands in the 
seventeenth century seem positively barbarous to us now. It 
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is of more importance to inquire whether these Virginia laws 
were inordinately stern compared with those of England at 
the same date. A few late writers, indeed, answer in the neg- 
ative ^ But the majority think otherwise, and are undoubt- 
edly right. Individual enactments as cniel and almost as gro- 
tesque as some of these may have been on the statute books 
of England, but taken as a whole the laws of Virginia were 
much bloodier, much more whimsical. Indeed, I venture to 
say that there was not in western Euiope at that day so stern 
a criminal jurisprudence. 

True, William Strachey, secretary of the colony in 1610, 
seems, by the tenor of the preface that he wrote for the 
printed laws, to be unconscious that they were liable to cen- 
sure for unusual harshness. But the question does not hinge 
on the knowledge of English law which fits or unfits him for 
making comparisons. Then, too, his remark to the effect 
that ‘‘many of these constitutions and laws divine or marshall 
may seeme ancient and common” was justified by the fact 
that many of the laws were drawn from or in the spirit of 
English laws, but there is a residue which was not so derived 
and could not by any possibility have impressed one as ancient 
or common. He names also as one of the reasons for print- 
ing the laws that those who had maligned the colony, “as if 
we lived then lawlesse,” might be silenced. W e may presume 
that they were, very effectually. 

But the most of Strachey’s contemporaries recognized the 
unusual nature of some of the Virginia statutes. Friends as 
well as enemies of the management are included in this state- 
ment John Rolf e, an ardent advocate of the colony, foresees 
an Edenic period of good behavior when “may sleep the 
rigour of your laws,” but thinks that in the meantime they 
are justified, in fact, are ‘^wholesome lawes.”® 

Ralph Hamor, also at one time secretaiy of the colony, 
makes no secret of the “severe and strict imprinted booke 
of articles,” takes note that some are objecting that certain 
punishments under those articles were “cruel, unusual, and 

1 Alexander Brown, fbr example, in Genesis of United States, II, 528-^ But this 
writer slips when he asserts that then m England “nearly 300 crimes, varying from mnr- 
der to keeping company with a gipsy, were punishahle with death.” This was not the 
case till the reign of George III 

Also Editor of Notes in Aspiuwall Papers, Vol IX, p. 65. 

s The new life of Virginia, declaring the former success and present estate of that plan- 
tation, being the second part of Nova Bnttannia Published by authoritie of His 
Majesties councill of Virginia London, 1613 In Force’s Tracts, HE, No. VIL 
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l)arbErous,’’ and at the same time that he denies that they were 
HO measured by the standards of '•"Fi-ance and other countries,” 
admits that ""they have been more severe than usuall in Eng- 
land/" but defends their severity by the salutary results which 
they procured/ If the impassioned attacks upon the Virginia 
laws in 1623 ** are to be discounted because made by confessed 
enemies of the company administration during which they had 
been passed, then must the defense made by Alderman John- 
son, of ‘‘ that discreet and mild government first nominated,” ® 
be likewise discounted, for he himself had been a leading 
ure in that administration. 

Sir Thomas Smy the himself, who, as ruling officer of the 
Virginia CJompany, 1607—1619, was especially blamed, found 
a necessity of adopting an apologetic tone. He did contend, 
when called upon to reply to a petition of one Captain Bar- 
grave, before the committee of grievances in the House of 
Commons, that the laws ^‘‘rightly weighed are justifiable by 
the laws of England; ” but he also affirmed that years ago he 
had written to Captain Martin in Virginia, and had ^Ssignified 
his dislike in the strickness” of the laws.^ He would not even 
say that he thought them justified by circumstances, though 
he affirmed that the governors of Virginia had so thought. 
He further excused them by asserting that some of them were 
published “‘ad terrorem.” Finally, when the colony of Vir- 
ginia heard news of the attacks upon the New Company, and 
found that the Old Company, with Smy the at the head, might 
come into control again, its governor and assembly, embrac- 
ing many of the old colonists, protested vehemently, not only 
proclaiming the severily of their past sufferings, but also the 
bloody and unusual character of the laws under which they 
had suffered.® 

1 A True Dlscooise of the Present Estate of Virginia, Ralph Hamor, 1615 Richmond 
reprint, 1860 

sNew Company of Virginia’s reply to Alderman Johnson’s petition, May 7, 1628 In 
Abstract of Proceedings of Virginia Company of London, n, 175 

* Alderman Johnson’s petition, In Abstract of Proceedings of Virginia Company of 
London, II, 169. 

« Reply of Sir Thomas Smythe and Alderman Johnson to Captain Bargrave's petition, 
Nov’ember, 1621 In Abstract of Proceedings of Virginia Company of London, II, 446 

* “The tragical relation The answer® of the generall assembly in Virginia to a declaisr 
tion of the state of the colonies in the twelve yeers of Sir Thomas Smith’s government, 
exhibited by Alderman Johnson and others ” In Abstract of Proceedings of Virginia 
Company of London, II, 407 et seq 

Also, “A briefe declaration of the Plantation of Virginia duringe the first twelve yeares, 
when Sir Thomas Smith was governor of the Companie and down to the present tyme, 
by the ancient planters now remaining alive in Virginia, 1624.” In Colonial Records of 
Vltginia. Rlehmond, 1874. 
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WERE THE LAWS CONTKART TO THE CHASTEB? 

This question is not entirely settled by our conclusion re- 
garding their severity. A law in Virginia might be more 
severe than the corresponding law in England, providing that 
the peculiar circumstances of Virginia made the severity nec- 
essary. More than this, the charter warranted the passing of 
laws in Virginia which had no prototypes in England, provided 
the circumstances in the colony were really unique and de- 
manded such laws. Article XXIII of the Charter of Virginia 
of 1609 granted the treasurer and council of the Virginia 
Company, together with the governors, officers, etc., whom 
they appointed, according to the nature and limitations of their 
offices, respectively, to “have full and absolute power and 
authority to correct, punish, pardon, govern, and rule” the 
colonists “according to such orders, ordinances, directions, 
and instructions” as the council shall determine, “ and in defect 
thereof, in case of necessity, according to the good discretions 
of the said governor and officers, respectively, as well in cases 
capital and criminal as civil both marine and other; so always 
as the said statutes, ordinances, and proceedings, as near as 
conveniently may be, be agreeable to the laws, statutes, gov- 
ernments, and policy of our realm of this England.” ‘ This 
certainly leaves aU the latitude for lawmaking that we have 
su gg est^. But whether a given law was really “as near as 
convenienliy may be” “agreeable to the laws,” etc., of Eng- 
land, is a matter concerning which there might well have been, 
and be, diversity of opinion. For example, one might regard 
the law forbidding any domestic animal or fowl to be slain on 
pain of death ‘ as contrary to the charter, because so utterly 
unlike any English law. But others might defend it on the 
ground that the extreme necessity of keeping up the stock in 
those early days of danger and scarcity transformed the seem- 
ingly trivial act to the proportions of a heinous crime and jus- 
tified the passing of a law which, though divergent from any 

1 xhe chaxtef may be fotmd in Genesis of TTnlted States, by Alexander Brown, 1, 206 ff 
The Instructions Issued by the King under the first charter, 1606, are rimiTar touching 
tills point. The “King's council of Virginia" was empowered to give direction to the 
council of any colony which shall be in “Virginia and America" between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-fifth parallels for “ the good ordering and disposing of all causes," ‘^as 
near to the common lawes of England and the equity thereof as may be " (See Brown’s 
Gtenesis,I,66 ) 

s Articles, Lawes, and Orders, Force’s Tracts in, No. n, p 14, law 21. 
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English statutes, was nevertheless as near the English laws as 
conveniently might be. 

Again, the law in Virginia which forbade any commodity of 
t he country of what quality soever “to be sent out for private 
profit"' might be susceptible of defense on the ground that it 
was s uffi ciently in the spirit of the law of Elizabeth which 
made the exportation of leather, tallow, and hides felony.* 
But what of a statute which made a seaman who charged a 
colonist for cheese a penny a pound in excess of the price 
regularly fixed by the governor liable to death, though it were 
his first offense?* Ingenuity which could extenuate this on 
account of the peculiar circumstances of Virginia could prob- 
ably frame an excuse for any murderous statute whatever. 
It can hardly be claimed that the existence of the colony would 
be imperiled if a man hired to weed a garden purposely 
plucked a flower or secreted a turnip, yet death was the pen- 
alty proclaimed for such an act.* In England, if a man robbed 
or wasted a garden or orchard he was liable only to damage 
or a whipping* in default. It is a long step from flogging to 
execution. Even according to the conceptions of the age, 
three years in the galleys at the very most ought to have been 
a sufficient penalty. We can not tat think, then, that a few 
such statutes were contrary to the charter because not con- 
formable to the spirit of English law. Yet if a special com- 
mission had been appointed to try the code with the object in 
view to decide if it was in derogation of the charter, it is likely 
that the result would have been very much influenced by the 
political prejudices of the members, or perhaps by the wishes 
of the Bling. Bongs afterwards found a similar indefiniteness 
in the language of the charter handy when they wished to 
quash that instrument, since they could procure a decision 
that it had been violated. 

Attacks ^[ainst the second Charter of Virginia on such 
grounds had little chance of success, for King James I was 
friendly to the Smythe administration and apparently in sym- 
pathy with the severity of government in Virginia. 

But there might be another reason for complaint that the 

1 AiUcIeg, Lawes, and Otdeis p 18, law 86 
s I Elizabetb, ch 10, Statutes of tiie Realm 
« Articles, Lawes, and Orders p 14, law 20 
^Ibld, p 16, law SI 

•4S Ell*., ch. 7, Statutes of the Realm, Vol IV,pt.2,p STL 
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Virginia laww violated the charter. Article XXIV of that 
instrument authorized the employment of martial law only 
in time of mutiny and war. Now, if the law, or any part 
of it, which was in use in Virginia in time of peace as the 
ordinary law of the land was martial law, then there was 
a plain and pronounced infraction of chartered limitations. 
This leads us to consider 

THE THREEFOLD DIVISION OF DALB'’S CODE. 

There has been a tendency on the part of modern writers to 
speak as though the whole code was one of martial law. Per- 
haps they have been misled by the contemporaneous charges^ 
that the code was translated or extracted from Netherlandish 
martial law. W e shall consider those charges later. Perhaps 
the impression has been deepened by reading impassioned 
asseverations that those were ‘‘most cruell and tyranneous 
laws, exceeding the strictest rules of marshall discipline,”* 
and that “though they might serve for marshall government 
in time of war,” yet were they unfit for statutes to govern a 
people in time of peace.® But really only a part of Dale’s 
G)de was martial law, and this was not the part by which the 
colonists, in their capacity as citizens, were to be governed. 
The title of the code itself announces that it is composed of 
“Articles, Lawes, and Orders — Divine, Politique, and Mar- 
tialL” This does not mean that its contents, as a whole, are 
characterized as at once “divine, politique, and martiall,” but 
that a part of the laws are “divine,” a part “politique,” and 
a part “ martiall” in their nature. The laws “ divine”are those 
v^ich concern acts which are in their own essence criminal and 
were so regarded by civilized nations generally. The laws ‘ ‘pol- 
itique ” are those which were only technically criminal; that is, 
which became so through public exigencies, often such as were 
peculiar to the life of a young colony. The laws ‘ ‘ martiall ” are 
those which are militaiy in their nature, having application 
only to soldiers, but to them at all times; not, as is the case with 
martial law in the ordinaiy and proper sense of the term, such 

1 The charges were first made hy the New Company (See Abstracts of Proceedmgs of 
Virginia Company, 11,156-187 ) 

s “A briefe decl^tion by the ancient planters of Virginia, 1624 In Colonial Records 
of Virginia, Richmond, 1874, p 74 

» "Answer to a petition delivered to Her Majesty by Alderman Johnson ” Made by 
New Company of Virginia and Company of Somers Island, In Abstracts of Proceedings 
of Virginia Company, II, 186-187 
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m may be properly invoked in times of war and rebellion only, 
and then applied to all classes alike. Now, there is no indi- 
cated dinsion line between the “ divine” and “politique” stat- 
utes as printed, yet there seems to be a rough attempt, only 
partly successful, at classification, the most of the “divine” 
laws being printed first and the most of the “politique” last. 
But it is important to note that there is a division plainly mark- 
ing off and discriminating the “martial” laws from the rest. 
The distinction is indicated not only in the separate sub- 
title standing at the head of the “ martial laws,” but also in 
various passages in the text. Thus the preamble,^ referring 
to the former part of the code, says: “All these prohibited 
and forefended tresspasses and misdemeanors, with the en- 
joyned observance of all these thus repeated civill and poli- 
tique lawes [here a number of them are named]— and others, 
the rest of the civill and politique lawes and orders — ^with 
their due punishments and perils, here declared and published, 
are no less subject to the marshall law than unto the civil 
magistrate, and where the alarum, tumult, and practice of 
arms are not exercised, and where these now following lawes, 
appertaining only to marshall discipline, are diligently to be 
observed and shall be severely executed.” The sense is as 
unmistakable as the grammar is defective. The code is made 
up of laws “divine and politique” on the one hand and mar- 
tial laws on the other. The former come primarily under 
jurisdiction of civil magistrates, the latter, of a military tri- 
bunal; the former may be made use of by the military judges 
for the trial and punishment of the crimes of soldiers not 
especially provided for in the martial section, but the latter 
has no application to colonists not at the time in military 
service. Farther on there is given another practical sununary 
of the laws in the first part of the code, “all of which,” it is 
declared, “the Marshall Law, as well as the Civil Magistrate, 
is to punish.”* Neither does it appear that any contempo- 
rary friend or enemy supposed the whole code was Tnn.rHn.l 
law. That notion was reserved for modem writers.’ Even 

» Articles, Lawes, and Orders, p 20 
sibicL,p 82 (Seealsopp 83,42,47,55) 

•Therearemany who affirm that the colony was governed hymartlul law Consult, for 
example, H. C Lodge, in Short History of the English Colonies in America, pp 7, 8 
George Cbalmer’s Introduction to History of Revolution of American Colonies, 1848, 1, 9. 
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the Virginia assembly, in its bitterest denunciation of Dale’s 
government, while it affirmed that his laws exceeded “the 
strictest rules of Marshall discipline,’” never ventured to 
affirm that tiiey were, as a whole, martial laws. 

SOXjECB OF THE liAWS. 

It is the fashion with writers of our day, almost without 
exception, to affirm that the Dale Code was derived, compiled, 
or translated from the military law of the Netherlands.* Of 
course this might well have been, since both Dale and Gates, 
who were probably the principal authors of the code, had 
been officers in the service of the Netherlandish Eepublic for 
years, and were doubtless familiar with the law which governed 
the armies there. But what is the evidence they did “ derive 
from,” “compile,” or “translate” Dutch military lawsi The 
only contemporary witness who a ffi rms it is the spokesman 
of New Virginia Company, who, May 7, 1623, in reply to 
Alderman Johnson’s petition, affirmed that there was compiled 
for use in Virginia “a book of most tyrannical laws written 
in blood, which, although they might serve for marshal gov- 
ernment in time of war, being translated, as they were most 
of them, from the mai*shal laws of the united provinces, yet 
was the same far from that mild government commended by 
the petitioners,” * etc. This charge is the original from which 
all subsequent affirmations of the kind have sprung. It does 
not appear that anyone has looked up the Netherlands mili- 
tary law code with a view to verify the correctness of the 
statement. It probably has struck most that it would not 
have been ventured by the heads of the Virginia Company of 
1623 unless they knew it was true. But perhaps the noble 
lords, not fiiendly to the former administration, and none too 
particular to examine the mud they threw at it, relied upon 
the likelihood that Dale and Gates, so long military officers 
in the Netherlands, would borrow from the law they were 

Brief Declaration of the Plantation of Virginia, in Colonial Records of Virginia, 
Richmond, 1874. 

s It is ahi^t superfluous to cite particular writers upon this point, as they so generally 
give the same testimony But see Hildreth's History of United States, 1, 112, Lodge in 
Short History of the English Colonies in America, 7, Charles Campbell in History of the 
Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia, p 104, G P Fisher in Colonial Era, p. 40; 
Burkes History of Virginia, 1, 165, Stith in History of Virginia, 1, 188. 

•Abstract of Proceedings of Virginia Company of London, II, 186. 
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most familiar -with when they came to make laws themselves. 
Now, there were in the Netherlands at the time that Dale and 
Gates were in service there two separate military codes in 
operation. They may both be found in the old Groot Placaet- 
Boeek, published in 1664.^ One is called “ Ordinances and 
Edicts of War,” was issued in 1686, and was intended for the 
government of the English army serving in the Netherlands* 
under Kobert, Earl of Leicester, The other was published 
in 1590, has for its title Articles or Ordinances of Military 
Discipline,* and was for the gov'ernment of the native Dutch 
forces. The writer of this paper took pains to translate 
nearly the whole of both of these codes in order to ascertain 
if the Virginia laws were really translated from or even 
adapted from either of them. Of the two the code of 1586 
would be the more likely, as it was that which was established 
by the English Earl of Leicester and enforced in the English 
army. Singularly, however, there is more, though little, 
special resemblance between the Virginia body of laws and 
the native Dutch code of 1590. Of neither was the Virginia 
list a translation or compilation. But was it perceptibly 
influenced by either? Let us answer first for the civil and, 
afterwards, for the purely military part of the Virginia sched- 
ule. It seems unlikely that anyone would build a system of 
civil government in imitation of a purely military model. 
Yet there are two laws that, if the eye first fell upon them, 
would make one think that this was probably done. These 
are the third and fifth civil statutes of Virginia, which bear 
a striking resemblance to the first and second of the Dutch 
list 


DALE’S CODE DUTCH CODE OF 1JS86 

3. “No man shall blaspheme God’s 1. “No ono shall take the name 

holy name upon paine of death, or of the Lord m vam or blaspheme the 
uae unlawful oathes, taking the name same 
of God m vame, curse or banne upon 

paine of severe punishment for the on pam that he ask pardon and be 
first offense, and for the second to imprisoned on bread and water for 
have a bodkin thrust through his the first offense, for the second have 
tongue & if he continue the bias- his tongue pierced with a red hot 

iQioot Placaet-Boecic, Vervattende de Placaten, OcdonnanUen ende Edioten, Ac, 
Oiaven Hoge, lfi64 

*ClTOot FlacaetrBoeck, “ Het tweede deel ” 

*Gioot Ilacaet-Boecli, 170 ff 
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I»ht.‘niinj^ of <io(lV h«)l\ iiiiiiu*, fur tho iron Jind > be t< > hi^ t-liirt 

third tune h) offending lu* yhall ]«* and I >anl^IK*d<mt<^f the United Pruv- 
]>ronght to a iiuir^hall Uonrt and 
there recei\ e ( ensure of tleath ft tr hn 
offense ” 

5 ** Xo man shall speak any ord 2 “Anyone w ho ‘«ays anything m 
or do any act which may tend to the dt'^pite or ridicule (jf the Word of 
dension or rlespight of God’s lioh <^od nr of tlie Munster, •^hall incur 
word, upon pain of <leath Xor shall similar p(Mialtu fm the tir-t and ‘-ec- 
any any unworthily demeane him- ond offense” ta- thuise in law 1 ) 
selfe unto a’ly Preacher or ^Minister 
of the same, but generally hold them 
in all reverent regard and dutifull 
mtreatie otherwi'je he the offen<lor 
shall openly be w hipped three times 
and ask public forgnenens in the 
assembly of the congregation three 
several Sabbath daies ” 

The resemblance, I have said, is striking, yet it is very- 
likely illusive. Theio are at the same time striking differ- 
ences, and the coincidences are not convincing, taken alone. 
The language of the colonial is quite different fioiu that of 
the Dutch laws, except in the first pait of the fifth <^f the Vir- 
ginia and the second of the Netherlands code, and in the jux- 
taposition of insult to scripture and ministei in both cases. 
But in the day when exaggerated respect was felt for minis- 
ters it was natui*al that the thought of injury to the Bible 
should lead to the thought of injury done to the preacher of 
the Bible. So it may be simply a logical coincidence. The 
penalties prescribed in the two sets, too, are very diffeient, 
except that for the second guilt of blasphemy both offenders 
wei’o to have their tongues thrust through. In one case, 
however, this was to be done with a liodkin, in the other with 
a hot iron. And it should be remembered that this was an 
age when misdeeds of the tongue were often punished by 
some infliction upon that unruly member.^ Certainly the icy 
severity of the Virginian statutes quoted could not have been 
derived from the Dutch laws, for the latter denounced neither 
offense with death, as did the former Further, in Holland 
the crime of deriding the minister seems to have been re- 
garded coordinate with that of deriding the Holy Scriptures. 
On the whole, there seems hardlj" correspondence enough to 


1 E g , tongue of scolds put in cleft slick, tongue of perjurer slit, etc 

HIST 99, VOL I 31 
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convin<*iii^- iiiilc.sb in cumulation with furthor correspond- 
on<*es l)etwccn the Virginian and the Dutch laws. But such can 
not bo found Of course, there are laws directed against simi- 
lar offenses, and it is to be expected that in both codes the 
graver crimes were punished with death But there is no sign 
of connection. Indeed, an examination of the colonial stat- 
utes will show that many of them were evidently called forth 
by circumstances which did not exist in the Netherlands, but 
w^ere peculiar to Virginia.^ 

The question still remains, Were the laws of a military na- 
ture, contained in the latter paid; of the Virginia code, derived 
from either of the two military codes of the Netherlands? 
This would seem likely. One would proceed to investigate 
the point with a considerable measure of confidence that this 
was the case when he remembers how long Dale and Gates 
were officers in the Low Countries and how freshly they 
went from that field to the colony in the New World. What 
more natural, if either or both of them had a part in the mak- 
ing of a system of laws to govern the conduct of soldiers, that 
they should revert to those with which they had been foi 
y cal's familiar in the United Provinces? And yet, almost 
strange to say, there is little or no proof from the nature and 
wording of the military rales and statutes of the colony that 
they were translated or even derived from the Dutch models. 
Parallels exist, but just such parallels as exist between some 
of the Virginia martial laws and certain martial laws of con- 
tinental Europe The Dale's seventh martial law, forbidding 
any quari'eliiig soldier to call upon one of his countrymen to 
aid him,® reminds one of law 39 in the native Dutch code,® of 
similar import, but as vividly reminds one of the seventy-fifth 
law in an old Swedish code.* 

Dale’s twenty-sixth martial law forbidding interference 
with a provost-maishal or his officers in the performance of 
duty® is not unlike statutes m both the Netherlandish codes,® 

1 EHi>ecially laws 12, 15, lt>, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 32, 36, and 36 

= Vrtides, Lawes, and Orders, p 21 

“Articles and ordinancee of military disciplmo,” of 1590 In Groot Placaet-Boeck 

* “Divers artic les and marshall laws, whereby an army la to bo regulated and governed 
both in camp and ganiflon By these lawes the King of Sweden governed his army ” In 
pamphlet entitled Military Law, bv Gen W T Sherman, New York, 1880, and taken from 
Animad\eisiion8ofWarre,Robert Ward, London, 1639 Book II, Ch VII, Sec XVin 

* Articles, Lawes, and Orders, p 25 

* Art 78 of “Articles and ordinances of military discipline ” Art 30 of “Ordinanees of 
war Both in Groot PlacaetrBoeck, art 36 of Sweede Deel 
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but is also not unliko ono in tho S\v(*dlsh <*oclo just nuMitionod. 
In penalty the Swedi.sh law is morc‘ like it,^ since it as well as 
Dale's law threatened death, while the native Dut(*h law pre- 
scribed corporal punishment, and the law of the English army 
denounced the culprit with the pt^ialty that the prisoner in 
whose behalf it interfeies w'a> to sufter. In general, it may 
be said that with all pains to lind parallels between the mili- 
tary laws of Virginia and those of (uther army in the Nether- 
lands we are able to detect onlvsupeilicial resemblances, such 
as exist between it and the Swedish code, w’hich is certainly 
unrelated. The resemblances arise from similar necessities 
in active army life.^ On the other hand, the disci epancies, 
both substantial and verbal, are manifold. The penalties pre- 
scribed in Virginia ai*e often veiy different from those in Hol- 
land, and apt to be more severe. The language and grouping 
of related offenses in the shape of statutes is very divergent. 
It should be noted also that stereotyped expiessions are used 
in each code which are not found in the others. ‘“‘Shall be 
put to death (or ‘'hung') without mercy" is a common formula 
in "“Articles and Ordinances." “’'Shall bo put to death with 
such arms as he carrieth,’’ is a stereotyped fonn and penalty 
in Dale’s Code.® W e hear nothing in the Netherlands about 
passing the pikes. But to "‘pass the pikes" Avas aiiunish- 
ment familiar to the military law of Virginia ^ 1 do not 
remember a case where either of the Dutch codes mentioned 
the galleys, but the Virginia statutes make frequent mention 
of them as a penalty.® 


1 “ Divers articles and inartiall lawos” m Military Law, Gen W T Sherman 
sThere seems to be a alight connection between ‘ OrdinaiKesof 'war” and “Articles 
and ordinances of military discipline” or else both these borrow a little from a common 
aource Article 22 of “ Ordinances ol war” aajs “ No one shall play or pawn away hw 
weapons or arms, moreover, he shall al^^ajs keep hia e(iuipments and w eapoiis < lean and 
aemeeable on pain of dismiMnion ” Article 73 of “Articles and ordinances” declares 
that “No one shall play awa> his 'weapons or accoutrements or make nay with them 
More<wer,he shall keep them clean and serviceable on pain of being cashiered from the 
company without paA^sport ” The wording and penaltic‘s pre^enbed are signiflcantly 
like Dale’s law , numbered 29, is as follows “ No man shall t-ell, give, imbezzel, or play 
awa> his armet>,or any part thereof, upon paine of death ” There are no special marks 
of relationship to either of the proceedings Article 10 in “ Ordinances of nar” also is 
probably related to article 12 in ‘ Articles and ordinances ot military discipline,” but 
neither find any counterpart in Virginia And on the whole it is remarkable how dis- 
similar the two military documents of the low countnes are, how slight the evidence of 
relationship But the evidence of relationship of either to Dale’s law is much slighter 
* Articles, Lawes, and Orders, Laws, 3, 7, 8, 9, 21, 23, 3 i, 37 

4 Ibid , Laws, 6, 10, 11, 12, 24 

5 Ibid , Civil Laws, 6, 12, 13, 26, 37, Martial Laws, 2, 3, 13, 18,19, 20, 28,36,41 
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Theixs seems to be no other conclusion possible than this, 
that the charges made by the enemies of Smy the and Dale, in 
1623, and meekly repeated by scores of vnriters since, to the 
effect that Dale's Code was a translation or compilation of the 
martial law of the army, whether English or Dutch, of 
the Netherlands, is quite erroneous. When we come to take 
up the “divine & politique laws” of Virginia we shall find 
that some of them were derived from English statutes and 
some were from the English common law. If the “martial 
laws” were framed after some model, as is more than likdy, 
that model has not yet been brought forward. 

As will hereafter appear. Dale was req>on8ible for the whole 
of the ‘^martial” laws, as well as some of the laws “divine & 
politique.” His own testimony has been strangely n^lected. 
It ought to clinch the whole matter. In his instructions to 
the captain of the watch he says:* 

Having thus rdxgkn bedde pnter^^^on and rtoMn (which my own 
breeding hath taught me how to make nae of) to he my guide in the new 
settlement and in this strange and beathenons (conteiding with all the 
strength dt powers of my mind and body, 1 confess to make it hke our 
natm) coontry * * * And as I have consMtated sabaltem officers 
accordirq; both to the andent A modem order of the wars and well approved 
the government and ma^straoy, reambSing [active verb] and maintaming 
the lam of England, so I have taken pdns to presmt so many A such 
iostnictiona * * * Let me advise, therefore, every officer now estab- 
hshed to hold it a service of duty, faithfnlly to ezecate sach orders and 
instractions as I have made it my mindes labour to ezpresse and draw out 
for him. 

There is no hint of obligation to Dutch models in this, but 
rather a claim that the author had endeavored to makA laws 
which should resemble the laws of England. He wants to 
make Virginia like, not Holland, but England. He relies 
upon three great aids — ^religion (the Bible), prescription (by 
which he probably means the existing laws of England, whether 
civil or martial), and his own reason. This is not the lan- 
guage of a translator or compiler, but of an intelligent and 
responsible l^islator. 

Before we leave this section let us consider another possible 
sonree of inspiration for a few of the earlier laws of the Dale 
schedule. William Ckashaw, father of the poet, preached a 
sermon before Lord Delaware and others of the council and 


A Artldes, LaweS) and Orders, p. 87 . 
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company of Virginia, ju'^t ]>efore the noble lord, took his 
departure to be governor of Virginia. Therein he gave the 
following noteworthy advice:* 

Suffer no Papi«t«, let them not nestle there, nay, let the name of the 
Pope or Popene be never heanl m Vir^nia Take heed of AtheD'ts, the 
Divels Champion«, and if thou (lissco\er an\ make them exemplarie And 
(if I may be so Ixild as to adMsej make Atheifcm and other Blasphemie 
Capitall and let that be the fir-t law made in Virsinia Suffer no Drrovn- 
ists, nor factious Separatists, let them keep their canticles elsewhere * * 
Esjiecially suffer no smful, no lend, no licentious men, nor that Ji\e not 
under the obedience of good lawes, and let yonr lawes be '•trict, e^petially 
against swearing and other prophaneness ^ * Let the Sabbath be 

wholly and hohly observc^l, and public praiers daily fi’equented, iillem.s'^ 
eschewed and mutiiiie carefully prevented 

Now, since all these recommendations, except those relating 
to Papists and obnoxiouj^ sects (and pmbably no representa- 
tives of these were in Virginia), are incorporated in the first 
part of Dale’s Code, and in very nearly the same order, the 
question rises whether here is a case of connection. The 
question gains in interest when wc learn that the long prayer 
appended to the code to be repeated twice a day in the court 
of guard was probably the composition of Crashaw.® 

But Crashaw's sermon Tvas not delivered till March 8, 1610, 
while Gates, who established the first law of Virginia, surely 
including the fundamental ones on blasphemy, church attend- 
ance, and mutiny, had started for America the year before. 
He was shipwrecked on the Bermudas and did not actually 
reach Virginia and proclaim his laws till May, 1610. But in 
the meantime he could have had no intelligence of Crashaw’s 
sermon, so as to have been influenced by it. When the ser- 
mon was delivered Gates was supposed to be lost, and when 
Crashaw speaks of the first laws to be made in Virginia he 
means the laws to be made by Delaware. But when Delaw'are 
arrived in the colony he found law already established and it 
is doubtful if he added any, and extremely unlikely that he 
made any on the subjects mentioned by Ci'ashaw.® The only 


1 Abstract of Ciashaw*8 sermon in Broivu's Genesis of United States, 1, 3o0-^7o The 
citation Is from p 371 

9 Since it employs verbatim a part of the language of Crashaw's preface to Hamor’s 
Present State of Virginia, published in lbl5 Besides, if one examines the prayer itself 
(Articles, Lawes, and Orders, near bottom of pp 67, 68), he will find the sentiments in 
regard to papacy, atheism, etc , curiously similar to those exprc<ised in the sermon 
» Despite Neill’s conjecture that Delaware established laws in accordance with a sug- 
gestion in Crashaw’s Sermon (See English Colonization of America, p 49 ) 
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possible coDn6ction th&t Crftshftw could, liftvo hAd witii 1ili6 l&ws 
actually’ is on the supposition that he advised with Gates 
a year previous to the senuon, and is now simply repeating 
the substance of his views. This would not be unlikely, as 
ministers were not frequently consulted by lawyers,^ and 
Crashaw seems to have been influential in the Virginia Com- 
pany and was called upon afterwards by the council or, per- 
hai», by Dale himself to furnish the prayer to be incorporated 
in the code. But we dare not venture this as a probable 
hypothesis. It might be that Crashaw had known what sort of 
laws Gates intended establishing, had approved of the same, 
and that this pass^e in his sermon is a reflection of that 
approval.* It might be that it was the strong religious feel- 
ing of Dale and Ciashaw that led each to put statutes of a 
religious nature foremost and that whatever else of similarity 
shows in their ideas is pure coincidence.* 

WHO WAS DISECrLT SESPONSXBLB FOB THB LAWS. 

It is interesting to compare the opinions of modem writers 
upon this point Some say the Vir^nia Company sent out, 
authoiized, or approved the Dale Code.* One says that the 
colony sanctioned it, but probably he also means the company.' 
One or two lay the onus on the council, seeming to imply 
that the council acted on its sole authority without reference 
to the remaining personnel of the Virginia Company.* But 
mo!>t authors fix on Sir Thomas Smythe, ti'easurer and chief 


1 This was common in the early history of tho New England colonies. 

< As ii the cose with a p(U4<age in Lord Bacon’s essay “ Of Plantations.” It reads thus: 
“For go\emmcnt, lot it he in the hands of one assisted with some counsel, and let them 
have commission to exercise marital laws, with some limitation ” It has been soggested 
that this paragraph may have had influence upon the government in Virginia. But the 
date of the essay is probably later than the establishment of Dale’s Ck>de. (See Brown’s 
Greneids of United States, II, 801 ) The paragraph is probably based upon reflection con- 
eeming the government of Virginia and its reputed success. 

*The coincidences are not perfect Oates did not make his law against blasphemy^ 
etc., first in his code, as Crashaw de&ired it should be Oates does not mention atheism 
by name, and speaking agamst the Tnnity or the articles of the Chrlstaln religion might 
amount to a less crime While the order of Ciashaw’s recommendations Is quite like 
that of the laws having to do with the subject-matter of those recommendations, yet 
they do not In the code follow consecutively, but other laws are Interspersed, which 
Oradiaw does not mention. 

«H C Lodge in Short History of the Engliidi Colonies in America, p 7 DavldRamsay, 
History of the United States, 1818, 1. 48. 

* John FIske, in English Colony of America, 49 

*W. C. Bryant and Sidney H Gay, in Popular History of the United States, I, 800,801 
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office!’ of the Virginia Company, a- the culprit. It was “his 
divine and mai’tial law.” ' “compiled by Sir Thomas Smythe,"* 
“sent over by Sir Thomas Smythe,”* “with dh’ections to 
apply it,’’* and all this done by Sir Thomas Smythe “ without 
sanction or authority from the council,” * and in fact with “ no 
other sanction than the approval of Sir Thomas Smythe " 
himself.^ All this is but an echo of the charges that arose out 
of the dissensions of the Virginia Company in 1623. The 
party opposed to him declared that “there was panted here 
and wili great honors dedicated to Sir Thomas Smythe and 
afterwards sent by him to Virginia without the companie con- 
sent, a book of most tyrannical! laws,” etc.* The truth i.s. when 
the code was sent from Virginia to London to be printed in 1612 
it was not dedicated to Sir Thomas Smythe at all,^ but was 
“ with great honors dedicated to” “The Right Honourable, 
the Lords of the Oouncell of Virginea,” in a sonnet of almost 
idolatrous praise.* 

This does not look as though there was any intention to con- 
ceal the publication from the Virginia Company. Strachey's 
preface to the code is addressed to “the Committees, Assist- 
ants unto her IMajesties Council for the Colonie,” and the 
whole tone of the preface is indicative that the laws ^re printed 
for the enlightenment of evei’yone concei’ned, the friends of 
Virginia, including the council and the treasurer himself, its 
enemies, and every colonist sent out. It is absurd to suppose 
that any one in the company was ignorant of the printing of 
the laws. If the company was aggrieved, why did it wait 


1 Edward Eggleston, in Beginnings of a Nation, p 70, note 

9 Hldreth's History of the United States, 1, 112 

8 Charles Campbell, in History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia, 101 

4 John Daly Burk, in Histor>' of Virginia from its First Settlement to 1804, 1, 177 

9 James Graham’s History of the United States, 1, 00 

• Abstract Proceedings of Virginia Company of London, II, 180 Reply of Virginia Com- 
pany to the petition of Alderman Johnson The statement quoted is of a piece with 
another lnimediatel> preceding it **His Majesty s particular instructions forgo\em- 
ment were clean supprest and extinguished and the original not now extant ’ The ref- 
erence is to Instructions for the go\emment oi the Colonies issued by the King when 
Virginia w as under his personal direction The document needed not to be ‘ supprest ” 
after tbe second charter w as granted It was simply superseded, and all the privileges of 
government given into the hands of the Virginia Company, w ith certain limitations So 
far from being ** not now extant ' the Instructions * w’cre at the very moment the charge 
was made lying in the MS. records of the colony in Jamestown (See Brown s Genesis 
of United States. I. 81 ff) 

7 Articles, Lawes, and Orders, Force’s Tracts, III, No II. 

9 Nova Brittania, publidied in 1609, was dedicated to Smythe, as was its sequel, New 
Life of Virginia, published 1612, and Ralph Hamor’s Present State of Virginia, of 1615. 
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eleven Tears l)ofove making any complaint? Sir Thomas 
Smythe's own testimony was that direction to print the laws 
was not given l»y him alone, “but by sundry of his Majesties 
Councill for Virginia, whereof many are very honorable Lords 
and Knights and of this honom-able House.” * It is reasonable 
that this should have been so. He fui*thermore asserted that 
the laws “were not framed by Sir Thomas Smythe, as is most 
untruly alledged. but by those worthy goveraora in Virginia, 
as the very title and preface to the book sets down. Which 
laws and articles Sir Thomas Smythe was so far from framing 
or making them as in a letter written to Captain Martin, one 
of the first planters and an especial man at that time in Vir- 
ginia, that he signified his dislike in the strickness thereof, fear- 
ing it would discourage men from going to the plantation.”* 
As Smythe sa\ s, the preface and title appended by William 
Strachey, secretaiT of the colony, to the printed code plainly 
states t^t the laws wore mide by the governors, Gates and 
Dale. The enemies of Smjrthe, indeed, in the very philippic 
which seems to lay on him the onus of the tyrannical laws, 
affirm, no doubt correctly in this instance, that “as for the 
government abroad in the plantations it was for the most part 
left to the governor’s absolute pleasure and power only.” * 
W e have already seen that Sir Thomas Dale expressly acknowl- 
edged himself the author and promulgator of the martial part 
of the code, which is nearly four-fifths of the whole. Xhe 
direct responsibility for the laws rests upon the governors. 
Gates and Dale, who constructed them, proclaimed them, and 
for the most part, as we shall see, probably made them after 
they reached Virginia: so that when they were sent to Eng- 
land to be printed they were as much a novelty to Smythe as 
to anyone else. Whether the ultimate responsibility legally 
could be traced to the Virginia Company — it could not to the 
treasurer alone — ^must depend on whether it could legally 
transfer its legislative functions according to the manner and 
theory about to be described. 

James I looked upon the American colonies as Crown lands, 
subject to his personal supervision and control. He held 

I Reply of Smythe and Alderman Johnson to Captain Baigrave's petition (See Brown’s 
First Republic, p 447 ) 

s Brown’s First Republic, p. 44b 

* Abstract of Proceedings of Virginia Company of London, II, 186. 
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that Parliament had no authority to interfere.^ and only called 
in the advice of his privy council on colonial affairs. The fir^t 
government of Virginia, lasting from 1605 to 1609, was 
according to a plan drawn up }»y the King himself.® There 
was a King’s council of Virginia in England, whose members 
were of royal appointment. There was a colonial council in 
Virginia whose members were nominated by the King’s coun- 
cil, and whose functions and acts were subject to the guidance 
of the King’s council. The colonial council might make ordi- 
nances for good government and order, but these must not 
touch life nor member, and might be annulled at any time l)y 
the King or his council for Virginia. Thus the reins ©f 
authority were all in the royal hands. The King was in 
theory himself doing what his subordinates did in respect to 
Virginia. 

But the colony did not prosper. There were other reasons® 
why the King desired to divest himself of responsibility while 
retaining his share in the prospective profits. On such 
accounts he acceded to the petition of the Virginia Company 
for a new charter. Only the first members of the council in 
England were to be nominated by the King. All vacancies 
were to be filled hy vote of the council itself.* The council 
was to constitute whatever officers it saw fit for Virginia,® and 
to make all laws for government.® It was to have, together 
with the governors, officers, etc., it should appoint, according 
to the natures and limitations of their offices, respectively, 
‘‘full and absolute power and authority to correct, punish, 
paidon, govem, and rule” colonists according to such orders, 
ordinances, directions, and instructions” as the council should 
determine, and “in defect thereof, in case of necessity, accord- 
ing to the good discretion of the said governors and officers, 
respectively, as well in eases capital and criminal as civil, 

iln 1821, a parliament h iving been called b\ the King afeer an interval of seven years, 
the Vli^nia Compan> petitioned Parliament in the interests of its chartered rights. A 
committee for the business was already appointed, when James forbade Parliament to 
meddle, roundly asserting that it was King and pri\ y council alone that had to do with 
governing colonies. (Sec Abstract of Proceedings of Virginia Company of London, II, 
229,280) 

9 Instructions for the Government of the Colonies." In Brown’s Genesis of United 
States, I, if 

8 Brown’s First Republic in America, p 75 

4 See Art IX, X of second charter, 1609, in Brown’s Genesis of United States, I, 208 fl 

9 Second charter, Art. XIII 

oibld , Art XIV 
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both marine and other, iso alwayss as the said statutes, ordi- 
naneet), and proceedings, as near as conveniently may be, be 
agreeable to the lavs, statutes, government, and policy of 
our realm of this England.”* This was a giving over of the 
i-egal powers of legislation and government into the hands of 
the company council. With one proviso, the cotmcil was 
empowered to act in place of the sovereign, in so far as 
mnfeing laws for Virginia and enforcing them was concerned. 
What the council actually did during the term of Smythe’s 
administration was to follow the royal example and pass over 
its sovereign powers of legislation and administration to the 
governors of Virginia. This was not done by formal action, 
so far as appears. Sir Thomas Smythe was an exceedingly 
busy man, with various affairs on his hands. It was gen- 
erally difficult to get more than a handful of the council 
together, so there may have been merely n^lect to frame and 
send laws over.* Now, the charter provided that in case 
of failure to receive instructions the governor and assistants 
of Virginia should act on their own responsibility, exercising 
the same functions granted to the council, though the charter 
probably did not contemplate more than a temporary neglect 
of the council to furnish such instructions. So if the company 
had been called to account for delegating its legislative 
responsibilities in this way, it might and might not have been 
able to defend its course under this clause of the charter. 

To siurunarize the waj' by which the direct responsibility 
for the laws of Virginia got lodged in the hands of the gov- 
ernors, the Eling originally claimed to exercise the sole right 
of legislation for Virginia; but in 1609 he invested the Vir- 
ginia Company with this attribute of sovereignty in respect 
to the colony, and further provided that if at any time the 

' Second charter, Art. XXUL 

3 Lord Delaware's commiaalon as lord-governor of Virginia, granted February 28, 1610 
by the Virginia Company, gives him power to execute martial law In case of mutiny and 
rebellion, ** and upon all other cases and occasions there happening, to rule, punish, and 
govern according to such directions, orders, and instructions as by His Majesties said 
oouncill, or the greater part thereof here resident in England, shall from tyme to t> me 
be in that behalf made and given, * * * and in defect of such informations, the said 
lord-governor and captaln-generall shidl and may role and govern by his own discretion 
or by such lawes for the present government as he with such councill as he shall *^^0 
tmto him, or as the said lord-governor and captaln-generall shall think fitt to make and 
establibh.” (In Brown’s Genesis of United States, 1, 379 ) This is thoroughly in accord- 
ance with the authority granted the council by the terms of the charter. It appears, too 
as If it were intended presently to legislate for Virginia. No legislation abroad was 
attempted, however, till after Smythe’s administration had expired in 
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company's organ, the council, failed to furnish legislation 
and instructions necessary the colonial governoi’s were to 
assume the functions of legislation and independent action 
themselves. The council did negleet, and that for a period of 
years, and so, from intention or preoccupation, made the 
governor in so far sovei*eign over his dominion of Virginia. 
The only ground on which the council could interfere with 
whatever laws the governor might choose to make was the 
same ground which would have given the Crown to interfere 
with any laws which the council might have devised — that is, 
on the ground that they were unwarmntably divergent from 
the laws of England. 

DATES AND PARTICULAR AUTHORSHIP OF THE LAWS. 

We have already gone so far as to see that the laws were 
drawn up by the governors of Virginia. Now, the laws com- 
ix)sing the ‘^Dale code,’' so called, were sent to England to be 
printed in the fall of 1611, a year and a half only after the 
first of them were established. The title which heads them 
is as follows: 

Articles, Lawes and Orders Divine, Politique and Martiall for the Colony 
m Viiginea first establishe<l by Sir Thomas Gates Knight, Lieutenant 
General the 24 of May 1610, exemplified and approved by the Right Hon- 
orable Sir Thomas West, Knight, Lord Lawarr Lord Govemour and Cap- 
taine Generali the 12 of June, 1610 Againe exemplified and enlaiged by 
Sir Thomas Dale Kn^ht Marshall and Deputie Govemour, the 22nd of 
June 1011.' 

This title was probably written by William Strachey, secre- 
tary of the colony, who was about as good a witness of the 
facts as could have been produced.^ He again remarks in the 
preface: 

It hath appeared most necessary unto our Ethnarchie Deputy Governor 
Sir Thomas Dale, Knight Marshall, not only to exemplifie the old Lawes 
of the Colony, by Sir Thomas Gates published and put in execution by our 
Lord Genersdl law are during his time one w'hole yeere of being there, but 
by rfrtue of his office to prescribe and draw new, with their due penalties 

Both title and preface testify to the same thing, namely, 
that while Lord Delaware had a hand in enforcing the laws as 

1 Articles, Lawes, and Orders, p 9 

<11 not written by Stiacbey, it doubtless was written by Dale himself, the author of 
preamble which follows. Of Dale, too, It must be said that no one cuuld ha\e known 
the facts better than he 
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printed in 1612, Str Thomas Gates and Sir Thomas Dale were 
the sole authoi-s.* Other statutes may have been added after 
this time. We know that some were proclaimed by Deputy 
Governor Ai-gall, but none of these were ever authoritatively 
put ill print. 

The question what part of the laws should be ascribed to 
Gates and what to Dale is one which is full of difficulties and 
has been answered variously,* but as far as can be seen none 
of the answers have been based at all upon internal evidence. 
But internal evidence, it will appear, is the strongest bearing 
upon the question. Let it be more clearly explained than has 
yet been done that the entire code is of tiie following compo- 
nent parts: A preamble and thirty-seven statutes which are 
characterized b 3 ' the quaint epithet divine and politique (11 
pages), another pi*eamble, a table of fifty-one marshall lawes 
(a little over 8 pages), and several sets of instructions ad- 
di'essed by the Tnarahall separately to colonels or local gov- 
erners (8 pages), captain of the watch (5 pages), captain 
pages), lieutenants (2 pages), ensigi^ (2 pages), seigeants 
(3 pages), corporals (over 8 pages), ' and private soldiers 
(6 pages). 


1 Those who favor the notion that Delaware made the first laws and sent them over to 
Oat45smay object that all that the title and preface assert as to Gateses connectign with 
the laws is that he established” them and that he “published and put In execution” 
the first statutes. But silence gives a testimony nearly as emphatic as affiimatiye when 
so well-informed and obsequious a person as Strachey uses expressions not only ignoring 
any potwible connection of Lord Delaware as author, but calculated to convey the un- 
avoidable impression that Gates and Dale were sole authors. Besides, it would be ludl- 
cruiLs tospeakof Delaware as having “approved” the laws he himself had written The 
language of Dale in the preamble to the civil code, to the effect that he ” adhered unto 
the lawes divine and orders politique and martial of his lordship,” do not signify that 
Lord Delau are was author of the laws. Delaware succeeded Gates as sole and absolute 
gox'emor and still held that office while Dale was deputy Having approved and adopted 
Gates's law s he mode them his own 

s Alexander Brown’s earlier opinion was that Gates (or Delaware) was author of all the 
general laws of civil and military character and that Dale put forth only the “instruc- 
tiona” (Genesis, 1, 461 Cf Document CXIX ) But this can not be correct, for Dale in 
the first preamble expressly states (Articles, Lawes, and Orders, p 9) that to the “lawes 
divine and orders politique and martial ” which he found he had added others Brown’s 
later opinion (First Bepublic, 154) is that Gates (or Delaware) was the author of simply 
the divine and politique law s. But this can not be so, since Dale spealcB of the martial 
laws that he found when he came (Articles, Lawes, and Orders, p. 9 ) 

Neill not only says that the code in its earliest form had twenty-one articles (History of 
Virginia Company in London, 73), which, as stated in the text, may be correct, but he 
also declares that Dale enlarged the laws and “also Introduced the marHui e(^e con- 
tained in the thirty-two articles of wax of the army of the Netherlands.” (History of 
Virginia Company in London, 75 ) If this is no better founded than the context, which 
informs us that Delaware proclaimed a part of the laws and that Dale introduced the 
martial laws with the cognizance of Sir Thomas Smythe, it is built on sand We more 
than suspect that this is the case Where can any such thirty-two articles of war be 
found, whether in their original form in the Netherlands or as embodied in Dale’s code? 
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Since every one of the sets of nulitaiy in&truction.s i-s dated 
June 22, 1611, which date moreover awi’ceh with the statement, 
presumably written by Strachey, embodied in the geneml 
title, that Dale enlarged the code June 22, 1611; and since, 
moreover, those instructions puipoi-t to emanate fi-om the 
marshal, which was the title of ofSce of Dale, who did not 
land till Slay 10, 1611, it may not be questioned that Dale 
was the author of this part of the code and that It was pro- 
claimed on the 22d of June of that year. Our inquiry is 
therefore confined to the fii*st 19 pages, embodying the civil 
and military code of a general character. 

Two fallacious prasiuoptions have usually been allowed to 
darken the problem. The firat is that the laws were all made 
in England and sent there in two distinct batches. The other 
is that their original order is exactly the order in which we 
find them as printed in 1612. 

Now as regards the former, it was strange if a man sent to 
rule and make laws in Virginia should not wait until ho was 
on the spot and had studied the situation before he attempted 
to suit tie peculiar circumstances of the colon}'. Laws of an 
ordinary criminal nature, such as those relating to blasphemy, 
Sabbath breaking, murder, theft, adultery, rape, etc., could 
as easily be framed before arrival, but not to advantage such 
as relate to communication with the Indians, sanitary pracau- 
tions, etc. Since Oates proclaimed his laws May 21, 1610, 
the very day after his arrival, it would seem that he did indeed 
almost ceriiinly make them befoi'e coming to Virginia or en 
route thither. Therefore one might with reason argue that the 
articles of Gates’s code were those in the afterwards printed 
collection which do not show and did not need knowledge of 
the special circumstances of Vii'ginia for their construction, 
being those fundamentals which could be derived from the 
common law of England, with an added pinch of severity, 
perhaps, to suit a community so far removed from civilization. 
It is confirmatory of this reasonable hypothesis that none of 
the fundamental but only the special laws show signs, and will 
be proved of origin later than Gates’s administration — that is, 
belonging to Dale. Time enough, about forty days, elapsed 
betwixt the landing of Dale and the date when he is said to 
have “exemplified and enlarged” the code to give him the 
opportunity for studying the situation. Observation gave 
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aWlitr to determine ■which were those enactments which “I 
have found eithei the necessities of the pi’esent state of the 
colonics to require or the infancie and weakness of the body 
thereof as yet able to digest.”' Neither need we infer from 
the title that he issued his statutes strictly in a batch, but 
rather that June 29 saw a kind of codification of proclamations 
previously issued as there was occasion for them. This would 
be the natural course; and we know from his own pen that 
some of his laws were actually put forth before June 22. In 
a letter® written May 25 he remarks that three days previously 
he had set up on public view several proclamations, “ one for 
the preservation of our cattle amongst ourselves, another for 
valuation of provisions amongst the mariners.” Both of these 
proclamations may be identified as articles in the code, 
“copies of which I have sent and leave to your noble consid- 
eration," he adds, and thereby confirms the conclusion that he 
issued the laws on the spot, and not previously in England, 
and that he issued them fi‘om time to time as occasion de- 
manded. The presumption that the order in which we find 
the statutes is the original order of their promulgation is 
unwarranted. We shall have no doubt of this when we come 
to a more detailed examination of internal evidences. If all 
Strachey had to do was simply to copy an engrossed table of 
laws he might indeed -write of his ‘ ‘ pains,” but he would hardly 
mention “gathering of them.” But if he •was obliged to col- 
lect the laws issued by Gates and Dale, and hitherto comprised 
in various documents, he may well have judged it fitting and 
been expressly empowered by the deputy governor to attempt 
some kind of a decent logical classification. This would ex- 
plain the fact, which we shall make patent, that the statutes 
issued respectively by Gates and Dale are not, as hitherto 
suppo!»ed, divisible at some particulai* point in the print of 
1612, but occur intermingled, at least to some extent. 

Let us now proceed to examine a few of the laws in ques- 
tion, enough of them, and those minutely enough to exhibit 
the grounds on which we base the conclusions already shad- 
owed forth. The references will be to the “divine and poli- 
tique” laws in every case except where it is expressly stated 
that a “ martial ” law is meant. 

Genesis of United States, 1, 496 Letter of Dale to council of Vlrfflnia €k>m- 

pany. 

* Preamble of first part of Articles, Lawes, and Orders, p 9 
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Law along with a number of excellent .sinitary regula- 
tions, prohibits that anyone reneh or make clean any kettle, 
pot, or pan, or such like ve&ssell, within twenty foote of the olde 
well or new pumpe.” This law could not have been made by 
(xates, for the reabon that the new pump did not exist at the 
time his part of the code was proclaimed. Delaware super- 
seded him June 10, and a month later William Strachey wrote 
that Jamestown ‘‘hath no fresh- water springs serving the 
Towne but what wee drew from a well &ix or beven fathoms 
deepe, fed by a brackish Rirer owzing into it."' The next 
year Dale arrived, and May 25, thirteen days after landing, 
he wrote to the Virginia Company' a letter wherein he men- 
tions that one of the necessities of Jamestown is a new well, 
for the amending of the most unwholesome water which the 
old afforded.® According to Brown, on May 20 Dale had a 
conference with his council and decided to dig the well.® 
Therefore law 22 must be of later date than May 20, 1611, and 
have Dale as its author.* A letter written by Delaware after 
he came to Virginia throws fuither light, probably, upon one 
way in which some of the laws made by Dale sprang naturally 
from the situation of things in the colony. ‘"So uppon the 
tenth of June,’" he says: 

I landed at Jamestown, bemg a vene noysome and unwholesome place, 
occasioned much bie the mortahtie and idleness of our owne jnsople, so the 
next dale 1 set sailors to worke to unlode shippes and the landmen some 
to cleanse the towne, some to take cole for the foige * 

It was this condition and the uncleanly habits veiled in the 
above paragraph which most likely suggested to Dale the first 
part of law 22. 

Nor shall anyone aforesaid withm lesse than a quarter of one mile from 
the Pallizadoes dare to doe the necessities of nature, since by these unmanly 

^ “A true repertory of the wraeke and redemption of Sir Thomas Gates,*’ etc Written 
July 15, 1610 In Purchas’s Pilgrims, IV, 1753 

Letter of Sir Thomas Dale*’ to the President and Counsell of the Companie of Ad- 
venturers and Planters in Virginia In Brown’s Genesis of United States, 1, 492 

3 Brown’s First Republic, 150 I have not happened to trace the statement to its source 
but do not doubt its correctness The date would be May 80, new st> le 

4 Capt. George Percy was acting governor during the short interim between the de- 
parture of Delaware and the arrival of Dale, March 28 to May 12, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he -v entured any new statutes Gates's second administration is out of the 
question in this regard, since It began at almo«(t exactly the same date the last of August, 
1611, that the ships departed bearing to England Strachei s manuscripts of the whole 
code 

3 A letter written by Lord Delaware to Salisbury, not dated, but received by the latter 
September, 1610 (English State Papers, Colonial, James I,Vol I, Xo 22 also Browns 
Genesis, 1, 415 ) 
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slothful, and loathsome imuKHlesties the ^\hole fort may bee chocked and 
jxiifconed with ill aires 

The t^entv-fii’Jst law iS) that w'hich deci'ees death to the man 
who *"&hall diive to killer destroy anj’’ Sull, CoWj Galfe, !Mare, 
Hor&e, Colt, Goate, Swine, Cocke, Henne, Chicken, Dogge, 
Turkic or any tame Cattel or Poultry of what condition 
soever" without leave fiom the General. Now, when Dela- 
ware reached Virginia he wrote home relating what happened 
diudng the winter which preceded Gates’s short administra- 
tion, the winter of 1609-1610, the awful ‘ ' starving time. ” He 
say& that ""our people, together with the Indians (not to 
friend) had the last winter destroyed and kil’d all our hoggs, 
inasmuch as of five or six hundred (as it is supposed) there 
was not above one sow, that we can heare of, left alive; nor 
a henii nor chick in the forte (and our horses and mares they 
had eaten with the first). It would have been a whimsical 
proceeding on the part of Gates to have sat down immediately 
on his arrival" and written out a law forbidding the slaughter 
of horses, mares, hens, chickens, hogs, etc., when there was 
not a horse, mare, hen, or chicken left in the colony, and only 
one sow. And, furthermore, when it was so doubtful if an 
attempt should be made to keep up the colony, that ten days 
later he decided to ahindon it, and on June 10 actually started 
away. The law was really issued by Dale after several con- 
signments of his stock had reached Virginia.® He himself 
tells us, as bcfoie stated, that on May 22 he set up sevei'al 
proclamations, “one for the preservation of oui* cattle amongst 
our&olves.’"* This was undoubtedly what afterwards became 
the twenty-fii’st law, or at least the first draft of it. Had the 

1 Go\ ernor and council in Virginia to the Virginia Company, July 7, 1610 In Brovm’s 
Geneses 1, 40S 

sHe arri\cHi May 23 and c*^tab1L^hcd his la^\T5 the next day No BhIxM arrived in Vir- 
ginia from tlic winter «>£ lb09-1610 till the coming of GatCK. 

®It ^vould bwm that Delaware brought some cattlu over, for he tcstiflod that the cows 
patted the inter (if Iiiio-IMI out of doors, and did well C^A short relation mado by 
Lord De-LaA^urre to the lorcbs and others ot the couneell of Virginia’* In Brown’s 
Genesis, 1, 481 i In the latter part of 1610 the Datntf/ arrived, with thrcHi horses on board 
When Dale hiniMiU came ho brought with him “twel\e kme, twenty goates, besides 
conies, pigeons, and pullcn [poultrj] ” (Howe’s Abridgment of Stow’s Chronicle, In 
Brown’s Genc^, I, 461 i He knew that a detachment of colonists was soon to follow him 
with •• 100 kj ne and 200 sw Ine for breed ** (Letter of Sir Edwin Sandys, March 21, 1011. 
In Brown’s Genesis, 1, 461-462.) Et ery species named in the law was included In the 
several consignments except the turkey, which w as nati\ e in Virginia, and the dog, rep- 
Te6entati\ es of which tribe had probahlj survived the starving time ” There was now 
occasion for the law 

* Dale to council of Virginia Company, May 25, 1611 In Broivn’s Genesis, 1, 498 
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remarkably miniito law ifl pre\ loudly exi^nted tliiTe would 
ha\e been no need t)f a new piorlamation. Tt wa'- the expe- 
rience of the winter af Idoit-liilo, when the people fell upon 
and devoured the live '^tock. that made thi'^ >tatutt‘ in all it's 
terrible severity seem i ailed for As if to extust^ the harsh- 
ne&fe of the penalty by explaining the extreme miportaiue to 
the colony of preser\ ing th<‘ domestic < reature'^. tlie .statute 
is prefaced by a long pri'amble. in the course of wliii h o< cur.s 
an adjumtion to “•forbear to worko into oui own wants aquuH 
by over hasty destroying and devoiiiing thi* stcnks." The 
significant word looks back to the stai\ing time and 

the short-sightedness that accompanied it. 

Dale writes that he held council May 21, Ibll. and that day 
““did forbid ail manner of tradings with the Indians, least our 
commodities should grow eveiy day with them more vile and 
cheap by their plenty.''^ Evidenth before that date tmding 
with the Indians was very common indeed. Had any law 
been issued by Gates on the subject Dale need not have made 
a new order, but only to have enforced the old. But on May 
21 we evidently have the genesis of law 15. ““Xo man of 
what condition soever shall barter, tmcke, or ti*ade with the 
Indians, except he be thereto appointed by lawful authority, 
upon. pain of death."' Xot only is the law Dale's, but it was 
certainly put forth after he had come to the colony and 
because of the rise of circumstances demanding action. 

There are two proofs that law 2U, forbidding mariners to 
sell ^‘provisions of Meale, Oatmeale, Bisket. Butter, Cheese, 
etc.,'’ at higher than the fixed rates, whether said mariners 
belong "‘to any ship or shippe, now within our river or heie- 
after which shall arrive," was not issued by Gates, but by 
Dale. In the first place, during the eighteen days of Gates's 
administration no ships were in the river except the two 
which he had brought from the Bennudas, and they, after the 
nine months’ stay of 140 shipwrecked emigrants upon the 
islands, could have contained no provisions of the kind. 

The second proof is found in the statement of Dale that 
among the proclamations he set up May 22, 1611, was one "“for 
the valuation of provisions amongst the Marinera.'’* The 
proclamation ma}" easily be identified with law 20. 

1 Sir Thomas Dale to Virfflnla Company, ^lav 25, 1611 In Bro\TO’s Genetis, 1, 493 

• Letter c f Dale to council of Virginia Company, May 25, 16U In Brow n’s Genesis, 1, 493 

HIST yo, ^ OL I 22 
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Law 13 forbids slander, mutiny, disobedience, or neglect 
contraiy to the authority of the lord-governor, lieutenant- 
genei-al. marshal, council, or any public officer of "Virginia. 

Law 17 menaces with death any keeper of public stores who 
floiilfi fraudulently or gives a false account to the lord-gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-genei'al, marshal, or any deputy governor in 
authority. Law 30 threatens the person who conspires against 
the person or authority of lord-governor, lieutenant-general, 
or marshal with the same condign fate. The thirty-seventh 
law, providing for the case of a soldier who refuses to pay his 
debts, mentions the marshal, as do also the martial laws num- 
bered 13 and 39. Now, all of these must belong to Dale’s 
shai’e in the authorship of the code, for while there were 
doubtless provost-marshals previously to enforce purely mili- 
tary discipline,’ Dale was the first, if not the only, person who 
ever bore the title of marshal of Virginia. 

Laws 13, 17, and 30 snmmarized above, likewise martial 
law 50, make mention of the lord governor. That was the 
title of Delaware, and was his only "because he was the only 
governor of his rank during the term of the second charter. 
At first it seems perfectly obvious that the laws ref en’ed to 
must therefore date at least as late as the coming of Delaware. 
But an obscure bit of history must be elucidated before that 
shall be certain. 

The impression derived from many secondary histories * is 
that when Sir Thomas Gates, Admiral Somers, and Captain 
Newport started for Virginia, it was under the anrangement 
that whoever reached Virginia first should be governor there. 
This would be a ridiculous arrangement, but so those who 
trust the statement of John Smith would have us believe. In 
con&equence quarrels arose between the three and all took 
passage on the same boat, which would be a still more redic- 
ulous thing, since it would leave the question who was to be 
governor undetermined, after they arrived. Furthermore, 
we are told that Gates, when he finally did happen into the 
seat of authority in Virginia, was acting only as deputy 
governor, while all the while Lord Delaware was the real gov- 

1 See Articles, Lawes, and Orders, pp 22, 24, 25, martial laws, 13, 24, 25, 26 

8R A Brock, in “Narrative and Critical gistory of America,*’ III, for example. 
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ernor under appointment for life. Xow. this i^ all wrong. 
An authoritative document issued hy the council of the Vir- 
ginia colony .states u hat the ari-angement really was. Accord- 
ing to it Gates, Somers, and Newport, in the order named, 
were given several commissions, sealed. .succe.ssi\ ely to take 
place one after another ••considering the mortality and uncer- 
tainty of human life ” ‘ Therefore uhm shipwrecked on the 
Bemudas, and after arrival at Virginia. Gates administered 
the government. In what capacity, as deputy for Delaware, 
already under a];>pointment to he lord governor for life ; No. 
Strachey’s Avords denominating him ••our right, famous, se/e 
governor then"* are justified by the te&timon\’ of the council 
for the Virginia colony, which certainly ought to have known 
the character of its own acts: ••‘We gave our commission to 
an able and worthy gentleman, Sir Thomas Gates, whom we 
did nominate and appoint sole and ahvilntc governor."* The 
first signer of this .statement is Lord Delaware himself, who 
would not have been likely to subscribe to any derogation of 
his own title and authority. The document continues: 

Seeing that all the dangers and sicknesses hare sprang from v ant of affect- 
ing our purpose of sending an aide goi ernor [Gates was shipw recked, and it w as 
not yet known in England hat that he was lust], we have concluded and 
resolved to send forth the Bight Honorable the Lord de la Warr by the 
last of January, and to give him all the hberhes and privileges which we 
have power to deriA'e upon him. 

If these powers were yet to be granted him, nine months 
after Gates left England for Virginia, it is plain that he did 
not then possess them. His commission, making him absolute 

1 “A true and sincere declaration of the purpose and ends of the plantation begun in 
Virginia.’* Entered for publication December 14, lt>09, under hands of Lord De la Warr, 
Sir Thos Smith, etc Printed, 1610 In Brown’s Geneds, 1, 345 This \ er> Somers ho is 
represented as quarreling with Gates and Newport on the question of precedence, after- 
wards unhesitatingly calls Gates our governor,” both as acting in the Bermudas (letter 
to Salisbury, lord treasurer of England, June 15, 1610 See Brown’s Genesic, 1, 401) and 
after arrivd in Vii^nia, although soiling with him in the same vessel It is true that 
in another “broadside” the council of Virginia dubs three men, Gates, Somers, and 
Newport “ Chi^e Qovemoms'* (Brown’s Genesis, I, 351-350) But the \\ord Ls here used 
in a general sense only, just as when the w hole council of the Virginia Company is called 
the “govemoursand councillors established for that plantation” (Brown’s Genesis, I, 
8S7) 

s Preface to Articles, Lawes, and Order«(, p 5 

3 “A true and sincere declaration ” signed by Lord De la Warr, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir 
Walter Cope, etc Entered for publication December 14, 1609 In Brown's Genesis, I, 
845 
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governor for life wa'i not given him till February 28, 1609-10.‘ 
He proceeded to Virginia, where, to quote his own language: 

I caused my comnimon to be read, upon which Sir Thomas Gates 
delivered up unto me his comnuasion, both patents and the counsell seale. 

Here was the formal transfer of authority from one deposi- 
tary to another Confusion has arisen from two facts. One 
is that the Virginia Companj' in Februaiy lY, 1608-1609, did 
intend to send Lord De la Warr as governor the next month, 
and so expressed itself.* But it changed its mind and sent 
Gates instead. The other is that while the appointment of 
Delaware was deferred, yet the programme afterwards carried 
out was already airanged. Delaware was slated* to be lord 
governor, and the council once proleptically calls him by 
that title, although not yet his in reality.* But the fact 
remains that he did not receive his appointment till the next 
year. Therefore it is doubly sure that laws 13, 17, and 30, 
as likewise martial law 60, were not passed in the time of 
Gates. The language of the fiftieth martial law clearly shows 
that it was written by some deputy governor acting in the 
absence of the lord governor and in his stead and behalf. 
We are forced to the conviction, then, that it was composed 
after Delaware had returned home from Virginia in 1611, and 
that Dale was its author.* 

jMartial law 43, also, was certainly issued by Dale. It says 
that *^'all other faults, disorders, and offences that are not 
mentioned in these Lawes, Articles, and Orders, shall be and 
are supplied in the instructions wMch I have set downe and 
now shall be delivered unto every Captain and other Officer,” 

' Brfmn's Genesis, 1, S7o-3&L 

Grashaw*s seimon, delivered before Delaware and others a week previous to the date 
of the commission, is indeed entitled, ** A sermon preached in London before the Right 
Honorable the Lord de la TVarr, lord govemonr, * etc , but the sermon was not printed 
till March 19, when Delaware was governor, and the title is significant of nothing except 
that it was appended after the noble lord received his commisBion 
• Letter from council of Virginia to corporation of Plymouth. February 17, 1609-10 
In Brown’s Genesis, 1, 238ff 
s A's Brown says “ First Republic,” 84 

« Broadside published by council of Virginia Company Date unknown but probably 
March or April, 1609 Perhaps the reason why Delaware is spoken of as if he were already 
go\ emor is that it w as desired to impress the public with the magic of his noble 
although strictly it was a little tnck> to do so 
•* Martial law 60 enjoins on all officers to execute the statutes of military discipline ” as 
no doubt our Right Honorable Lord Generali doth assure himselfe” that they will do, 
* wherefore in his Lordship’s behalfe I must entreat all Governors, Captains” etc , to 
go\ em themselves “ according to the intention of his Lordship, declared by these present 
Ordinances ” 
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etc. The&e iuhtiuctioii.-^, wo have '^ecn, coinpo'^e the greator 
part of the entire code, and are severally dated June 1611, 
showing by that date and by the fact that they are issued by 
the marshall" that Sir Thomas Dale, the only marshall of 
Virginia, was their author It follows that Dale was the 
author of martial law 43. 

It is perhaps not worth while to mention internal eiT.dences 
which tend to show, liut with le^^s cogLMicy, that certain othei*s 
of the articles "‘divine, politique, and martial" were not 
written by Gates, but by Deputy Governor Dale 

These, then, are four conclusions, in briefest form. 

1. The ‘"Articles, lawes, and orders" of Virginia are the 
work of two men. Sir Thomas Gates and Sir Thomas Dale. 

2. No sharp division line can be drawn at any point of the 
printed code separating the work of Gates from that of Dale. 

8. Some of the laws “divine and politique" (pp. 9~19) were 
by Grates, some by Dale. 

4. Some of the laws “martial" (20-28) were by Gates, some 
by Dale. 

6. The laws established by Gates were probably those of a 
fundamental nature, such as found a place in the civil and 
military systems of all civilized states. 

6. The laws which betray intimate knowledge of the peculiar 
circumstances of the Virginia colony were probably issued by 
Dale. 

7. Dale’s laws were not made in England and brought over 
in a batch, but issued after he came to Jamestown and as there 
was occasion for them. 

8. It is not probable that the order in which the articles are 
printed is the order of their original promulgation. Strachey 
did not simply transcribe, but was obliged to “gather” them, 
and either did not know their chronological sequences or dis- 
regarded it in a rude attempt at classification. 

9. The instructions, directed to the various ranks of soldiery, 
are the work of Dale. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE CODE. 

It is needful at this point that we should understand what 
the ‘‘marshall lawes,” which occupy so prominent a place in 
the code, really were, and Avho were the objects of their appli- 
cation. The term martial law has been used, historically, in 
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two senses. ‘ Fii-st, it may stand for the rules of notary 
discipline adopted for the government of soldiery during the 
tenn occupied by a particular expedition or series of war- 
like operations," in which case it consists of a set of edicts 
issued by the king or his representative. Or it may mean 
what is properly not law at all, but the substitution of arbi- 
trary military authority for the ordinary tribunals of justice 
in times of mutiny and rebellion.* In the first case, those 
subject to the martial law are soldiers only; in the second 
case, the whole population may be subjected to “drumhead 
justice.” Really the martial law of Virginia was, in theory at 
least, of the former kind. Only soldiers were supposed to be 
subject to it There was for the ordinary citizen the civil 
magistrate;* for the soldier the marshal and his ofBicers. The 
citizen would ordinaiily be tried by civil courts held by the 
goveraor of the colony, assisted by his council,* following the 
lines of jurisprudence marked out in the laws “divine and 
politique.” For the soldier there was the marshal’s court, 
probably meeting at regular intervals and administering dis- 
cipline according to the special military statutes.* It should 
be obseived, however, that by the military code itself soldiers 
were held to obedience under the “divine and politique lawes” 
also. “Tee are now further to imderstand that all these pro- 
hibited and forefended trespasses and misdemeanors, with the 
injoyned observance of all these repeated civill and politique 
lawes * * * with their due punishments and perils heere 
declared and published are no less subject to the marshall law 
then unto the civill magistrate and where the alarum, tumult 

1 Oommeataries on Maxtial Law W F Fmlason London, 1867, pp 91, 92 n. 
s The attempt to colonize Yliiglnla mlglit w^ have been considered a warlike expedi- 
tion It was an enterprise conducted In a hostile country, in the face of alert and sava^ 
enemies. There was as much reason for strict discipline over the soldiers of Virginia as 
there was in the Netherlands over the Rnghah and Dutch armies. 

^ It u as this kind of martial law which the charter forbade In times of peace (Article 
21 of second charter ) Whether it was ever exercised in Virginia we have yet to see 
^Preamble to the marshall lawes in articles “ Lawes” and “Orders,” p 20. 

* Perhaps minor coses would be attended to by the local governors of towns 
Underthe Boynl Government, 1605-1609, the preddent and council constituted the court 
which Ti'as required to punish certain ofacers with death, while those of a minor charac- 
ter It nught punish at discretion See “ Instructions for the government of the colonies,” 
in Brow n*s Genesis, I, pp 68-70 

^Before the reign of Henry VIII military Justice was in the hands tor the most part of 
a high constable and mars h al, assisted by olftcers and dyilians versed in military afEedrs. 
But after 19 Henry VHI the office of high constable no longer existed, and the TnnraTin.i 
(usually the second in command) became the chief Judge on military courts This court 
metln Henry VIH’a reign usuallytwice a week, (See HUitory AnUquitles. PranceGrose. 
F A.S„London, 180L) 
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and of al•m'^ are not extnvUed and wheio tln.‘>50 now 

following lawes appertaining only to uiaitiull dweipline. are 
diligently to bo observed, and »hidl be sternly exooiited.”* 
There is con'^iderable obscurity on the 'subject of military 
service in early Virginia. Whether there was a cla->s of men 
who were perpetually soldier^ or whether none were liable 
for military service more than a certain number of weeks a 
year I have not been able to determine John Rolfe. in 1017. 
wrote that all farmer’s were bound ’’to watch and ward in the 
townes where they are resident,” and “to do thirty -one 
dayes service for the colony when they shall be called there- 
unto.’’* On the other hand soldiers were employed in daily 
labor, except when their turn for guard duW came aroirnd.’ 
But though all soldiers were a part of this time laborers, rt 
does not seem that all laborers were soldiers.* Certainlj’ sol- 
diers are discriminated from civilians in a number of passages 
in the marshal’s instructions * 'Any laborer or .souldier.®” * ■ any 
soldier or what manner of man else soever, of what quality oi 
condition he be.’’ These are examples.® There were certain 
classes of citizens who were never liable to militai’y or other 
public service, such as ministers, bakei’s,* cooks,’ piolxibly 
Cape merchants, truckmasters, keepers of public stores,* and 
perhaps some others. But whatever constituted the soldier, 
and however long he continued a soldier, he was amenable to 
the mai'tial laws, as well as to the ordinarj' law of the land.® 
The citizen who was performing military service, though it 
were only watch and ward, was for the time being a soldier, 
and so subject to the martial law. But the citizen, not at the 
time acting in a mUitary capacity, was subject only to the law 
of the land embodied in the laws “ divine and politique. ” This 


1 Preamble to martial division of “Articles Lawes, and Orders,” p 20 

* Relation of the State of Virginia, John Rolfe, 1617 In Virginia His>i Reg , 1. 107 

a Articles, Lawes, and Orders, p 31, and other places 

4 This is the cumulati\e impre**sion gained from manj" refercnctb in the marslmrs 
instructions, but which are dilllcult to bring together as an exhibit iiithout conbuming 
inordinate space 

6 Articles, Lawes, and Orders, p 88 

«Ibld , Third martial law, p. 21 

7 Ibid ,Thirt\ -seventh law, pp 18,19 

8 Ibid Seventeenth law, p 13 

8 But in all cases, if wo mistake not, ho ivos answerable at the marshal’s court and not 
before the civil magistrate In case a soldier refused to pav his debts, though the cred- 
itor was a ci\ilian, the latter would bring siut at the court of the murblial The marshal 
hod a ci\ il officer to prefer such eases. {Sw Thirty -beveuth law , p 18 ) 
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wa- the general theory, but it ean not be said to have been a 
thoroutdilv oon'ii&teiit and weU-digested scheme. 

Law'l and 37 of the civil part of the code are really mar- 
tial lav-.s out of their true places, having nothing to do with 
civilians or cinl courts.' On the other hand, the *ird mar- 
tial law presumes to lay hold of a civilian * and punish him by 
a martial court. This may be said to be contrary to the 
charter. In six cases, also, the civil courts gave over a 
criminal to the marshal’s coui-fc In one case,* that of blas- 
phemy, the penalty of death was fixed by statute for the third 
repetition of the offense, but the sentence was to be pro- 
nounced by a martial court. In three cases* ti’ading away 
tools or fui-niture to mariners, killing domestic stock, and per- 
petrating unsanitary acts, the statutes prescribe certain penal- 
ties, presumably inflicted by ciril authorities, but then gave 
the culprits over to the tender mercies of the marshal’s court 
for such further pun ishm ent as it saw fit to direct. In the 
two remaining cases,® failure to take certain other sanitary 
precautions, and neglect of duty by overseers, the guilty per- 
son was to be tried by martial court in the first instance, and 
that tribunal was free to prescribe the penalties it judged 
proper. Was the procedure laid down for these six cases in 
violation of the charter? For the martial law to attack 
civilians, for the military court to usurp the functions of the 
civil court in times of peace would be so. Was it so for the 
civil statutes to require the assistance of the martial courts in 
certain instances by the express warrant of the law of the 
land and by express requisition of the civil tribunal ? Whether 

1 ** I do strictly commaund and cboigo all Captalnes and Officers of whatever qualltie or 
nature <;oo\ cr whether commaunders in the field, or in towne or toimes, forts or fortresses, 
to hove a care that the Almightie God bee duly and dally served, and that they call upon 
their people toheare sermons, os that also they diligently frequent Homing and Even- 
ing prater themseU es by their own exempler and dail j life and dutie herein encouraging 
others thtreunto, and that such who shall often and wilfully absent themselves be duly 
punifched according to the martlall law in that case prodded ” (Law 1 ) * If any 

soulditr ludLbted, shall refuse to pay his debts unto his creditor, his creditor shall 
Infnrme hl& Captuine, if the captainc cannot agree to the same, the creditorshall informo 
the Mar«hairs chill and principal officer, who shall preferre for the creditor a bill of 
complaint at the MarsliaV s Court, where the Creditor shall have Justice * * (Law 87 ) 

If anyMjuldier, or what maner of man else soever of what quality or condition 
soe\er he be, frhall tacitlj compact with any seaman** etc to leave the colony without 
permission from authority , he shall be put to death, (p 21) 

®Law T Articles Lawes, and Order<«, p 8 

‘tLaw!» 19, 21, and 22. Ibid , pp 13, 14, 15 

•* Lawes 25 and 27 Ibid , p 16. 
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ii trick or an inadvortonev. thi'^ procoduro might Micce>.'?fiilly 
evade the letter while it i iolated the spirit of the charter, 

AVeare now to see. no far an evidence i& extant, to what 
extent and in what spirit the laws of the code were put in 
force by the various governor^ of Virginia. 

By Gates: The authority of Sir Thoma's Gates in Vii’ginia 
began, of course, with hin amval and the reading of hin com- 
mission, !May 23, 1610 But his gubeinatonal authority over 
the body of colonists which took passage with him began at 
the time they entered the ship^ to go to Virginia, June 2, 
1609. In the absence of much positive information about the 
character of his govemment in Virginia, whether it was severe 
or otherwise, we are the more indebted to Strachey'h account^ 
of affairs in the Bermudas, where Gates ruled his shipwi'ecked 
company nine months and a half, ere he could get ships ready 
to complete his journey. 

VThen Governor Grates set the men at work building a ship 
in which to go to Virginia some of them became mutinous, 
saying: How that in Virginia nothing but wretchedness and 
labour must be expected, with many wants and a chuillsh 
intreaty, there being there neither that Fish, Flesh, nor Fowlc,'’ 
which here were plenty, while here hard work, also, was not 
necessary. So in September, 1609, a conspiracy was formed 
by six peraons to run away to another part of the island and 
live by themselves. They were found out, and to “fit the 
punishment to the crime’’ they were in fact put on a lonely 
island. There they became very sick of each other’s exclusive 
society and sent petitions and promises of amendment to the 
governor, “upon which our governor (not easie to admit any 
accusation, and hard to remit any offence, but at all times sony 
in the punishment of him in whom may appeare either shame 
or contrition) was easily content to reactaowledgc them again. 
This was the first mutiny. The second was fomented by one 
Stephen Hopkins, who gave reasons “both drill and Divine 
(the Scripture falsely quoted) why it would be right to refuse 
to obey the governor, whose authority he said cer^sed at the time 
of theshipwreck. This heasserted totwo hearers, who reported 
it to the governor. Hopkins was “generally held worthy to 

1 W Strachey’s narrative, 1610 In Memonal& of the Discovery and Early Settleme’it 
rf the Bermudas or Somcr's Islands, 1515-1685 Haj -Gen J H Lefroj, 2 vol , Londoni 
1 77 Vol I, 22-55. 
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feati&lie the punibhinent of the oflfence with the sacrifice of his 
life, buch as belongo to Mutinie and Eebellions.” But all 
uniting in intercession for him, the governor readily granted 
pai don. Encouraged perhaps by this leniency of Gates a third 
mutiny broke out. Some persons ‘‘who conceived that our 
Governor indeede neither durst nor had authority to put in 
execution nor passe the act of Justice ui>on anyone” conspired 
to seize the stores, abandon the governor, and settle on the 
island. The affair was betrayed, but the conspirators were not 
at once arrested, being scattered. One Henry Paine kept steal- 
ing articles to use in the rebellion, and one night when it was 
hib turn to watch, and the captain of the guard gave him direc- 
tions he struck that officer, and when told that the governor 
should hear of it, roundly declared that the governor had no 
authority to interfere. This passed all bounds. He was 
arrested, convicted befoi’e the company, and sentenced by the 
governor to be hanged, “and the ladder being ready, after he 
had made many confessions, he earnestly desired, being a gen- 
tleman, that hee might bee shot to death,” which was done. 
Some of the malcontents now fled to the woods, fearing that 
they were discovered. Gates sent and offered them pardon if 
they would return and amend. All did save two, who were 
left behind when the rest went to Virginia. 

What Tras done by the governor in the three instances just 
cited was done not in pursuance of any particular statute, 
but under the chartered authority to hold couils-martial in 
times of mutiny and punish at the discretion of the judges. 
Wherefore it is of value, not to show how he actually did 
carry out the statute law, but rather to show how he would 
be likely to do so. In the first mutiny he banished instead 
of putting to death, and pardoned the offenders when they 
showed contrition. In the second, he pardoned the culprit 
already condemned to death. In the third, he felt compelled- 
to make an example, the rebellious spirit was getting so ittm- 
pant, ])ut granted the criminars request for a more honorable 
form of execution than had been adjudged. All this speaks 
a humane man, whom only urgent peril to the state can force 
to severe measui*es. There is visible one touch of intoler- 
ance, although it is a mark of the times i*ather than of the 
man. John Want was “a sectary in points of Religion, and 
in his own prayers much devout and frequent, but hardly 
drawne to the publique, insomuch that being suspected by 
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our Minibtei foi ii Browni'^t. h<* often eoniprlkKl to the 
common Liturgie and form of Prayer.** Thi's waN probably 
pursuant to the thirty-third law. 

(jates’s first adminisstmtion in Virginia lasted le&> than three 
weeks, and wa^ buried with preparation^ for the abandonment 
of the colony, which would have taken place had Delaware 
not opportunely arrived. -second administration lasted 

from A-ugust, 1611, to Februaiy, 1614 
The evidence is wholly of a negative chaiucter. liut it ^iip- 
poi-ts the presumption i*aised by the Bermuda regime that he 
was personalh" lenient. 

Years later the colonists of Virginia issued passionate state- 
ments of the cruel sufferings under the code, but while fiercely 
denouncing Dale, are silent as to any injury received from 
Gkites.^ To be sure, the four years which the "'extreame 
slavery and miserye” of the people is charged to have lasted 
included not onh" Dale's first and second administration, but 
also the latter one of Gates, sandwiched between. Neverthe- 
less, Gates comes in for no share of execration. So it is 
highly probable that he gave over the responsibility for crimi- 
nal prosecution entirely into the hands of the marshal, who 
then would become the chief judge. The treasurer of the 
Virginia colony, characterizing the work of Gates and Dale in 
Virginia, ascribes to the latter a severity which he does not 
impute to the former. Where identically the same inference 
is derivable from testimony of friend and foe, it is probably u 
just one. 

By Delaware: The lord governor was resident in Virginia 
and active as well as titular raler there not quite ten months, 
June 10, 1610, to IVIarch 28, 1611. He addressed the colonists 
upon his arrival in somewhat menacing terms, according to 
his own repori: 

. I delivered some few words unto the company, laying some blame on 
them for many vanities and their idlenes, earnestly wishing that I might 

1 “A brief declaration of the plantation of Virginia during the first twelve j cares, \\ lien 
Sir Thomas Smith was governor of the companie down to the present tvmc, by the ancient 
planters now remaining alive in Virginia, KKM * In Colonial Record of Virginia, 1S74. 
Also “The trBgicall relation “ in Neill's History of the Virginia Company of London, 407 ff 

1 Abstract of rroceedings of Virginia Company of London, 1, 21 

2 Letter of Lord Delaware and Council of Virginia to Virginia Company, July 7„1610. 
In Brown’s Genesis, 1, 407 

3 Strachej’s preface to Articles, Lawes, and orders, p 7 But he saj s that Delaware’s 
residence continued “one whole >eere,” when, to be exact, it^ lasted nine months and 
eighteen days. 
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noiiK.ie find it w>, Icaste 1 should lie compeld to drawe the sworde of 
Justice, ti I cut off such delinquents, which 1 had much rather drawe in their 
defence, to protect from enemies 

The colonial secretary affirmed that the laws were “put in 
execution by Delawai’e during the whole of his stay in Vir- 
ginia.” Probably not, nevertheless, with a severity such as 
“thunders in the index.” For the colonists, when it became 
safe and necessary in after years to tell their pitiful story, 
remembered no more against Delaware than Grates. 

By Pei-cy: Percy’s administration, after the lord governor 
was obliged to leave on account of sickness, lasted a month 
and a half. He was not likely, knowing himself to be simply 
an ad interim govenior till the marshal should come, to 
undertake ani’^ diRstic measui’es involving life and death. 
There is extant no whisper of complaint about his government. 

By Dale: According to the old planters of Virginia,^ Sir 
Thomas Dale gave an early proof of his harshness of temper 
after arriving in Jamestown, May, 1611: 

We must alsoe noat heere that Sir Thomas Dale at his arrivall, finding 
himself deluded hy the aforesaid protestations [by Sir Thomas Sm 3 rthe, 
that the colony was flounshing] pulled Captain Newport by the beard 
and threateninge to hang him for that he affirmed Sir Thomas Smith’s 
relation to be true, demanding of him whether it were meant that the 
people here in Viiginia should feed upon trees. 

From quite another quarter an incident has come down to 
us singularly in accord vrith this glimpse of the marshal’s 
deposition.® Captain Argali brought some French prisoners to 
Jamestown, captured in an attack upon the settlement at 
Mount Desert liland. The captains were hopeful of excellent 
treatment when they learned that they would be given over 
to the care of Marshal Dale, because he had formerly shown 
friendliness toward the French, and had received promotion 
himself by the kindly offices of tJie French Government. But 
instead, ‘^he spoke of nothing but of ropes and gallows and of 
hanging every one of us,” and seemed about to carry out his 
threat, but desisted at the intercession of Argali, who showed 
him that the prisoners had acted under authority received 
from the King of France. It may be that his long career in 

' “A brief declaration of the plantation of Virginia, during the first twelve yeares, 
when Sir Thomas Smith was Go^ emor of the companle and down to this present tyme, 
by the ancient planters nowe r em a ining alive in Virginia, 1824.” In Colonial Becords of 
Virginia, Richmond, 1874. 

* Narrative of the French prisoners. See Brown, First Republic, pp. 191, 192. 
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the militaiy service of the XetherlantU. during eight yeai'- of 
which he had been an officer.^ had not predia>posed him to 
suaidty or mildness. 

Alexander Whitaker, the ‘“Apostle of Virginia." spoke 
highly of Dale. But it is not unknown that some ministers 
of that day were far from disapproving hai’&h laws and of 
harsh enforcement. It was Rev. John Cotton who drew up 
for Massachusetts Baj’ a code so bloody and eriiel that even 
the stern legislators of that colony would not adopt it ® Whit- 
aker says that the mai-shal was a man of good con^clelK*<* in 
all things. ” ® So, very likely, was Torquemada Xor was the 
^‘good conscience” which allowed its owner to become violent 
and pluck up beards free from the other peculiarities. Dale 
actually sent to Powhatan offering to make his daughter, the 
sistei of Pocahontas, then 11 years old, his nearest companion, 
wife, and bedfellow,”* although he then had a wife living in 
England. 

What information comes down to us regarding the enforce- 
ment of the law by Dale comes m part from his friends and 
in part from those who, having suffered under his admini'sti’a- 
tion, were foes to his memory. All extant accounts are 
meager enough, and they overlap only to a certain extent. 
But so far as they do overlap they reveal no substantial dis- 
crepancy. After the second charter had been replaced by the 
third and Sir Thomas Smythe had resigned from his position 
as treasurer, dissension arose in the Virginia Company of 
London. Friends of Sir Thomas Smythe petitioned that the 
management of the coloni" under his successor might be in- 
vestigated. A spirited defense was made, with counter-charges 
affecting the past regime. The governor and assembly of Vir- 
ginia heard the distant I'attle of the storm that was hailing 
petitions, counter-petitions, statements, and manifestoes, and 
fell into a panic of fear lest Virginia should be handed back 

i Aspinwall Papers, Massaclmsetts Historical Society Collections, fourth series, Vol IX, 
pp 62-69 

s An Abstract of the Laws of New England ah They are Now Estabi Ishcd London , 1641 
In Force’s Tracts, III, No IX The title Is a misnomer These laws were Intended for 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, not for all New England, and were not then nor thereafter 
**'6stabllshed ” 

3 Quoted In Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, John Fiske, 1, 166 

^Balph BCamor’s True Discourse of the Present State of Virginia Hamor was himself 
the messenger There is no reason to doubt Ills stor> . He was friendly to and an ad- 
mirer of Dale Powhatan had Just sold his daughter to an Indian for 2 bushels of wam- 
pum, and could not take advantage of the offer 
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to the tender mercies of Sir Thomas Smy the once more. Con- 
ftcquently, in the spring of 1623 they drew up tho “Tragicall 
Relation.” a statement in brief of the sufferings they had en- 
dured while Sinythc was treasurer A year later they sent 
another, ahead}' referred to, tho ‘'Brief Declaration,” which 
is a little more detailed, yet exasperatingly short. The latter 
was signed exclusively by men who were in the colony when 
Dale was thei'C, and so knew what they testified by experience 
and direct observation. These state that the colonists were 
forced by starvation to flee to the Indians for relief. Being 
taken, they were executed by “starving, hanging, burning, 
breaking on the wheel, and shooting.” The crime so terribl}' 
punished is elsewhere called “Webb and Price’s Design,” and 
took place in the spring of 1612. It was forbidden by the 
twenty-ninth law, I'eading thus: 

No man or tn oman (upon paine of death) shall runne away from the 
Colonie to Powhatan or any savage Weroance else whatever 

The statute does not fix the form of execution, and Dale chose 
as he pleased and judged would be most effective in warning 
others not to be guilty of the like offense. The code nowhere 
hints at any such barterous practices as burning or breaking 
on tho wheel. The “‘Brief Declaration ” says that one person 
“’waschained toa treeand starved to death.” The ^‘Tragicall 
Relation” had more explicitly rehearsed that his offense was 
stealing two or three pints of oatmeal, and that he had his 
tongue pierced with a bodkin ere he was tied up and starved. 
George Percy’s book, probably written after 1824:,^ relates 
the stoiy and also infonns us that the theft was from the store.* 
It was therefore liable to death by the tenth law, but the 
statute does not say anything about the method of execution. 
Dale went out of his way to enforce it with savage severity, 
especially if, as it is asserted and seems nearly certain — else 
why should a man steal two or three pints of oatmeal? — ^the 
peipetiator was drawn to the deed by hunger. 

' A Trewe Relacyon of the Procedlnges and Ocurentes of Moment which have happened 
in Vuglnia from the Tj me Sir Thomas Gates w as ship wrackto nppon the Bermudas Anno 
lti09, nntill my departure out of the country, \ihlch was In Anno 1612 George Percy 
Only a fragment of this is preserved~4^ pages out of 41 Tlieae are to be found in Neill’s 
“Virginia Vetusta,” VI, 11 Captain Percy was president of the King’s conncll In 
Virginia, September, 1609, till the end of the royal go\emmGnt there, June, 1010, and was 
deputy -governor March ‘28, 1611 to May 12 of the some year 

2 Only he saj s ** tome which robbed the store he ca^rsed them to be bowned taste unto 
trees and so starved them to deathe,” A little touch of exaggeration or of carelessness In 
expression, probably. 
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The pitiful story of the ooloni-'t«» t-ontinuoN: •* Some for steal 
ing to satislio their hunger were hange^. Othei’s attempt- 
ing to run away in a harge and a shallop (all the Boates that 
were then in the CoUonye) and therein to adventure their lives 
for their nath'o countrye. being discovered and prevented, 
were shot to death, hanged, and broken upon the wheel." 
The leader in the attempt to get to England in open boats 
was one Abbot, and the offense was punishable by death under 
the thirty -second statute. Abbot as leader pi-obaldy suffered 
the honible and un-English execution of breaking upon the 
wheel; the other methods of execution proportioned to the 
responsibility. These executions occurred in At some 

date unknown, when returning from an expedition to the 
Pamonkey River, a mutiny, caused by the ‘’want and scarci- 
tye,” broke out. It was suppressed by Dale, and the prime 
actors were duly examined and convicted, whereof sixe, lieiiif e 
adjudged and condemned, were executed. " Since the Pamon- 
key River was the seat of very troublesome Indians known by 
the same name, against whom the Virginians are known t > have 
made incm*sions, it is to be presumed that the expedition as of 
a military character and broke out among soldiers. They wci e 
therefore amenable to the eighth martial law, on the subject 
of mutiny. If its provisions were exactly carried out, the 
punishment of each was to be “put to death with such ai-mes 
as he carrieth.” The “ancient planters” testify that to 
their own knowledge all the barbarities above related hap- 
pened, “besides continuall whippings, extraordinary punish- 
ment, workinge as slaves in irons for a term of yeares (and 
that for petty offences) weare dayly executed. Under the 
tiranus Government the Collony continued in extreame slaveiy 
and miserye for the space of five yeares, in which time many 
whose necessities enforced the breach of those laws by the 
strictness and severitye thereof suffered death and other 
punishments.” 

Ralph Hamor, at one time secretary of the colony, a pro- 
fessed friend of and apologist for Sir Thomas Dale, mentions 
the desertion of Coles, Kitchen, and three others, composing 
the military guard of Molina, a Spanish prisoner, and induced 
by him to try and reach the Spanish settlements toward the 
south. Indians were employed by Dale to track and bring 
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them iKU-k. Sind thoy wore oxccuted.‘ They Trero guilty of 
tlie c*riiiip of h'ttinjr a pi’iNoner of war go, made capital hy 
iiiartuil lau .Jo It curious that there was no martial law* 
t ovtn ing all ca-^c" of de.seition: for the third law specifies only 
desertion )>y ship. Probably it was not contemplated that 
anyone might attempt to desert to the Spaniai-ds, trav'ersing 
a trackless and dangeroas country’ on foot in the effort. 

But the forty-third martial statute reserved the right to try’ 
offenses not named in the article, and the instruction of the 
marshal to the colonel names as one of the disorders liable 
to )>e brought up in the martial court, ‘‘running unto the 
enemy, or intending and plotting to runne but pi’evented.” 
Of course any martial court in the woi’ld would award death 
for such an offense, even in our own day. Hamor,’ aware 
that “the inannei of their death, may' some object, hath bin 
eruell. unusuall and Ijarbarous," declares that “indeede they 
have not bin, witnesse France and other Countries,” but does 
not add “ witnes.s England,” the only country which was ger- 
mane for comparison. Indeed, in the very’ next clause he 
admits that ” they’ have bin more severe than usuall in Eng 
land.” and in the same paragraph that “a eruell, painefull and 
unusuall death ” was quite in the oMer of things. His defense 
of such terrible penalties will be noticed later. That defense 
is somewhat weakened when we learn that he was to become 
one of the signeiN of the “Tiagicall Belation” of the general 
assembly in lt)23. John Rolfe, the husband of Pocahontas, 
and another friend of the Dale administration, admits* that 
the laws were enforced by’ advising the continuance of their 
enforcement, and, by foreseeing a state of things when “may 
sleep the rigor of y’our lawes,’’ further intimates that they 
were at the time enforced with a fair degree of rigor. 

The severity of the law. coupled with the hardship of toil 
imposed in Virginia, was rumored in London* to that extent 
that thieves prefeired to hang than to become colonists with 

J V True* DI*K,ourse of the Present JS-state of Vr^ia, etc Ralph Hamor, 1616, Rich- 
mond reprint, lv%0 

- \ True DjH*ourse Richmond reprint, p 27 

*The new liie ot ^ irglnla Publibhed by Council of Virjpiiia Company, 1612 In 
Foiee Tracts, Vol III, No VH 

•« According to Gondomnr, the Spanish ambojssador, a couple of thieves, given the 
option to be hanged or go to Virginia, chose at once to be hanged, “ as they would much 
rather die on the gallo\\s here than to die slowly of so many deaths as was the case In 
Virginia ” Gondomar to Philip III, October 17, 1614 ^See Brown*s Genesis, n, 787 ff ) 
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pardon Hoivin they worr* in heartv iioeorcl with tho c(jlonist> 
already thert^, who in wiote that •‘rather than to be 
reduced to livt* under the like Govennment, we desire hi& 
Maje'^tie that ConinuN».ionei'* bo >ent ovei to hang Thi^ 

may have been hyperlioli\ but if -o it wa> at least hyper- 
bole suggested by very 'strong feeling on the subject. Against 
such testimony. Dale's own statement ’ in lbL4, that “here is 
no one that the people would have govern them Init invself,'’ 
is inetfectujil AVhile Dale was on the spot tlie people would 
hardly dare otherwise than feebly cheer, after the manner of 
the pupils in Dotheboys Hall Well-grounded fear preventi*d 
them also fiom making complaint at the time thi' merciless 
government was proceeding So we might reasonaWy con- 
jecture, but ar*^ not left to speculation. The old planters 
themselves testify ^ that Sir Thomas Sinythe gave orders to 
the governor “that all men's letters should be searched at the 
goinge away of ships, and if anye of them weare found that 
the true estate of the Collony was declared, tht*y were pre- 
sented to theGovernoi and the indightersof them severely piin-^ 
ished, by 'which meaiu‘s noi‘ man durst make any true relation 
to his frendes of his owne or tht‘ Collonyes true estate." ^inee 
there were laws tommanding regular and daily labor, under 
overseei*s,* this matter comes up foi examination. Dale's 
instructions to the captains " mentioned that the men shall be 
kept at work till 9 or lU a. m. (he does not say when they 
shall begin work, but allowing for lireakfast. etc., that could 
not not have been earlier than 5 or 6 a. m.) and, resuming 
labor at 2 or 3 p m., be withdrawn at 5 or 6, depending 
on the time of the year. This w'ould make not over eight 
hours, perhaps not over six, for a day's labor, w’hich seems 
moderate enough. One feels inclined to nod assent when 
Dale himself pronounces it ‘^an easie taske." ® But the colo- 
nists themselves did not afterw'ards remember that then work 
w’as play. They declare that, at least in the building of Hen- 
rico, Dale “oppressed his whole companye (three hundred 

1 Tragicall Relation In NeilVb Histor\ of Virginia Company in London 
- Letter of Dale, June IS lbl4 In Purehas s Pilgnmeb, IV, 17bS 
‘<Briefe Declaration In Colonial Record of Virginia, Richmond, IbTi p 79 
> Statutes, 26, 27, 2S These severally direct that every tradesman shall ply his trade 
dally, that o\ erseers shall see the work intrusted them duly performed, and that «il- 
diers and tradesmen i^ll tiork from beat to beat of drum morning and afternoon 
•Articles, Lawes, and Orders, page 45 
•Ibid , p 61 Instructions of Marshal to lh:i\atc"». 

HIST 99, VOL I '26 
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in numborj with such extraoi-dinaryo labors by daye and 
%vatchmge by night as may seem incredible to the eares of 
any who had not the experimental! triall thereof. It is to 
be .su'«ix‘cti.“d that Dale regaixled the work at Henrico as an 
emergency demanding haste, and far exceeded the hours of 
labor named in his own instructions. How often such emer- 
gencic'5, in his judgment, arose, and how long they continued 
we have no means of ascertaining. But if any dependence at 
all is to be placed in human testimony, wo can not reject the 
concurrent voice of a body of eyewitnesses, backed by the 
approval of the governor and entii’e general assembly, to 
whom it was read. That general assembly, council, and gov- 
ernor, had already testified that “yf a man through his sick- 
ness had not been able to worke at all, and so perished, many 
through these extremities being weery of life dug holes in 
the earth and hidd themselves till they famished.”* By the 
twenty-sixth statute if a man refused to work, that part of his 
food which came from the public stock is as withhdd one month; 
for the second offense the time of deprivation was to be three 
months, and for the third one year. There were times, as is 
well known, when, with the full share allotted to each from the 
company provisions, the colonists barely kept from starving; 
his would have been a remarkable constitution which could 
survive a year at any time that Dale was in Virginia with 
such supplies withheld. The marshal must have believed or 
charged that the pei-sons referred to were shamming sickness 
and could work if they pleased. But it was a persistent 
species of malingers which burrowed in the ground and 
died like rats. If they were really sick, no words would seem 
excessive which characterized the heartless savagery of the 
marshal. If they were not sick then their preference of a 
death by starvation to life under the existing conditions is the 
most eloquent proof of the horror which those conditions 
inspired. While we can not be sure that every law in the 
code saw its fulfillment, nor even that occasion for the invo- 
cation of the teiTors of everyone arose, yet we may be cer- 
tain that Dale, at least, felt no hesitation on the score of 
employing everyone that suited him even beyond the measure 

I “ Bricfc declaration ” In Colonial Records of Virginia, p 74 

^ “ Tnigicall iclatlon,*' In Neill’s History of Virginia Company in London, p 407. 
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of it's fact* Miliu*. Iltjwovor. in ono particular for A\hich he 
wa^ blamed, in tht*^* timo'^ In* v.oiibl bo considered praUe- 
worthy: th*it is, bn* hi’^ impartiality in the treatment of the 
rich and poor, gentry and tho^* of low niiik.' Ilamor'b 
apology for the truelty of I)al«‘'> law and goveniment wa^s 
that tho^e who suflored weie a haid lot ‘‘of no ii>e so fit a^s to 
make examples to other*-*' and that ’‘the foare of a criielb 
painefull, and unusuall death im>n» ro'-train*- than death 
itself/*^ 

Modern writers have in many c*ases taken their tue and 
declai’od that though Dale was somewhat severe it wtis because 
such severity was absolutely neces-arv. How easily might 
an}” magisterial l)arl)arity bo justified on this plea. Why 
should the oflScers of the Spanish Inquisition be blamed for 
torturing their victims I Heresy was crime by the law, and 
it was found absolutely nece.ssaiy to torture guilty persons in 
order to make them renounce it. Or we might easily extend 
the mantle of charity to cover military atrocitie.s. Weyler 
was put in Cuba to crush the reliellion, and he found that the 
recoucentrado policy, so much exeemted since, \\as absolutely 
necessary if the rebellion v as to be crushed. In like manner 
the friends of Dale put forward the plea of necessity in his 
behalf. But aie we prepared to admit that success in a com- 
mercial and political enterprise is sufficient motive for any 
lengths of inhumanity whatever? The additional apology 
offered by some late writers, that Dale lived in u severe age, 
is discredited by the fact that it was in his own age that his 
harshness was criticised, and with the full knowledge of Eng- 
lish customs and penalties. 

By Capt. George Yeardley: Captain Yeardley became dep- 
uty governor when Sir Thomas Dale finally retired to England, 
and remained in that office about ono year — ^from the spring of 
1616 to that of 1617. No intimation of any harshness in his 
administration has come down to us. John Smith would give 
us the impression that he was rather slack in government. 

1 “ A trae discourse, ’’ etc* Richmond repnnt, ISoO p 27 

-See complaint in * Briefc declaration,” as follows “Divers gentlemen both there 
[Jamestoi^m] and at Henrico Town, and throughout the whoU colon>e (belngc great 
adventurers and no frcndcs or alliance to Sir Thomas Smith) [this fling was directed 
against Smythe’s supposed favoritism of Captain Argali, who was his relative] wearc feel- 
ing members of those gencrall calamaties, ob far forth as the meanest fellow sent over ” 
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IIo w(»uld have '^eemed bv comparison with his predecessor, 
at any rate ^ 

By Cai)t Saiiiuol Argali: This officer ruled as deputy gov- 
ern* )i about tAvo yeai-s — from May, 1617, to April, 1619. Dela- 
the titular lord, sailed governor from England in the 
meantime to take actual command of the colony, but died en 
iDUte. It i.s the general fashion with those who have written 
of the early history of Virginia to depict AigalPs rule as 
e'^peciully severe.® He is declared to have been furnished 
with new and exce'-sh^e powers to execute martial law, which 
prerogatives ho exercised with inquisitorial cruelties, and to 
have enacted new laws of absurd and extravagant nature. 
The original source of these representations is the bitterly 
hostile statement which Argali's enemies in the Virginia Com- 
pany made in 16^:3. impugning the fonner government of the 
country by Sir Thomas Siny the. This charges that Argali was 
sent '*• aimed also with the strength and exercise of martial 
law. oven in time of peace, that no man there might dare even 
to open his mouth in any complaint against him.” It states, 
furiher. that he was •'furnished with exorbitant power and 
exemption."® But scholars are getting to ‘‘sadly mistrust” 
the ex parte statements of these wrangles of the Virginia 
Company. It is highly improbable that Argali had any mar- 
tial po wera other than the old ones of keeping discipline among 
the soldiers, uni of supplanting the regular courts by military 
tribunals. There is no eAudence that he was extraordinarity 
severe. No complaint on that score comes from the colony 
that retained and expressed such A'ivid memories of the cniel- 
ties of Sir Thomas Dale. What glimpses we get of the wide- 
awake captain tends to show him a man grasping and perhaps 
dishonest, but not cruel. We find him saving, by his inter 
ccbsion. the li\"es of French prisonei’s of war whom Dale would 
have slaughtered.* The edicts issued by him were neither 

1 General Hibtory of A'irginia, New England, and Summer Islands, Capt John Smith 
(Ibl'J), Richmond, 1819, 1, p 284 See also II, 33, where Smith says Yeardley*s successor 
found in Jamestown but fi\ e or six houses, the Church downe, the Palisadoes broken, 
the Bridge in pieces the AAell of fresh AAater spoiled, the Storehouse they used for the 
Church * * * thesaUages as frequent in their houses as themsdves.*’ This is evi- 
dence of a weak administration and poor discipline 

snl'c for example, History of Colon> and Ancient Dominion of Virginia, Charles Camp- 
bell, Histor> of A'lxglnia, Burk, 1,194, A Short History of English Colonies in America, 
Lodge (8; , etc 

3 Abstract of Pmc*c‘c>dings of Virginia Company of Loudon, II, X96. 

♦Brown’s First Republic, 191, 192. 
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absurd nor extravagant, and relatively to Dale’s are model ate. 
He forbade* private trucking with the Indians. I do not 
know why this was necessary, unless he proposed softening 
♦^he penalty, which by Dale’s code was death. He prohibited 
pulling down the palisades, erected for defense against the 
murderous savages. He proclaimed that if anyone taught an 
Indian to shoot with guns, both learner and teacher must die. 
Who shall say the offense was not deserving of so severe a 
punishment in a colony surrounded by Indians full of hatred 
and cunning and thirsting for white men’s Wood? With their 
rude implements of war they had terribly thinned the ranks 
of the immigrants. What would they do if they got guns and 
learned to use them? 

The edict commanding all to go armed to church and to 
work was admirably sensible. That compelling everj’ man 
“to set 2 acres with corn (except ti'adesmen following their 
trade) — penalty, forfeit of com and tobacco and to be a slave 
a year to ye Colonye,” is severe enough, but not exce&sively 
so as compared witii the statutes of Dale. There was already 
a law,* probably is.sued by Ghites, commanding regular attend- 
ance at church on penalty of some undefined “severe punish- 
ment for first offense, piercing of the tongue with a bodkin 
for the second, and death for the third.” Argali put forth 
another on the subiect which must have acted as a repeal of 
the first, substituting lighter penalties, the shaipest of which 
was service to the colony a year and a day instead of death. 
Finally, it was enjoined, “no man to shoot but in defense of 
himself against enemies untill a new supply of ammunition 
comes.” The colony was at this time “slenderly provided of 
munition.” Therefore, though the Indians scoffetl, inquiring 
if the white men’s guns were sick, that they could not fire 
them, yet if Argali had allowed the ammunition to be all used 
up, the red-skinned foes would soon have done woree than 
scoff. Finally, we find a proclamation dated June 17, 1617, 
prescribing certain fixed prices for goods and tobacco, devia- 
tion therefrom to be punished by three yearn’ service to the 
colony. But Dale threatened a veiy similar offense with 
death.* 


1 For statement of the edict, see Brown s Pirbt Republic, 278. 
s Articles, Lawes, and Orders, law 6 
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Not only in legislation but in actual penal administration 
Argali is shown to be more humane than Dale. We find him 
m June, 1617, reprieving John Hudson, sentenced by the 
courts to die ‘‘for divers crimes.”^ His “hope of amend- 
ment” in the man was disappointed, for the latter added other 
offenses. Yet he was not executed, butbanished to the Indians 
with intimation that if he returned, he would be put to death 
at once. One George White had run away to the Indians,* a 
crime punishable by death under the old law.* Yet in Novem- 
ber, 1617, Argali pardoned him. About the same time 
Anthony Edwards and Henry Potter were pardoned for 
offenses capital under the Dale code Such are the glimpses 
we get of Argali. There is one case, however, which looks 
like a blot on his administration and may be responsible for 
the most of the evil reputation that ho has had unjustly foisted 
upon him. That is the case of Captain Brewster, which was, in 
lirief, as follows.* Certain servants of Lord Delaware, lately 
deceased, were set at work in the service of the colonj^ by 
Deputy Governor Argali. Brewster, on the plea that he had 
directions from Ijord Delaware that he was to govern and 
set the servants to work, ’svithdrew them from the tasks to 
which Argali had assigned them, all save one, whom he abused 
for refusing to go. The deputy governor had Brewster 
brought before a coui*t, vhei’c ho was piomptly condemned to 
death. Having rendered the sontenco which the letter of the 
law made oldigatory, the mombeis of the court united with 
some of the clergy in asking that clemency should be shown 
the offender. Accordingly Argali showed his usual forbear- 
ance and commuted the penalty to peipetual banishment, at 
the same time putting Brewster to oath not to make use of 
speeches disparaging to the i)lantation or the govenior. But 
the pardoned man speedily broke his oath on returning to 
England. He complained to the Virginia Company; and 
although the authorities in Virginia were supposed to have 

' Letter b> Sir Thomas Smj the to Sir Thomas Dale (See Brown’s First Republic, 2&4 ) 

s Brown’s First Republie, *237 

3 Articles, Lawes, and Orders, law 29 

* Abstract ot Proceedings of Virginia Company m London, 11, 39 ff It should be remem- 
bered that w e do not got Argali s side of the case sUted hero The c*dJtor of the abstract, 
R A. Brock, in his account of the Brewster rase, printed in Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of the United States, III, 142, by seme singular lapse, completely reverses 
the relations of the two principal actors in the episode, making Argali the eulprlt, and 
Brewster the accuser 
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plenary jurisdiction, yet the company consented to review 
the case. The subsequent annulling of the verdict was not 
put on the ground that Brewster did not deserve banishment 
or even death, but was put on the purely technical ground 
that he had been condemned under the martial law, which, by 
King James’ charier, was limited to times of mutiny and 
rebellion. The English lords who sat on the case showed an 
utter misapprehension of the nature of the martial law which 
obtained in Virginia. As we have explained, this was not 
martial law of the kind meant by the chai-ter, that is, the 
supersession of ci\il by military tribunals, summarily and 
arbitrarily exercising their functions over the whole body of 
the citizens. It was what would be more properly termed 
militaiy law, meant for the discipline of soldiers only. It 
was martial law of the kind that was in force in both the 
English and native armies of the Netherlands, although, as 
already shown, the Virginia martial code was not derived from 
that of the Netherlands. The martial law of the United 
Provinces was not restrained to times of mutiny and rebellion; 
neither was that of Virginia According to the records of the 
Virginia Company the law under which Brewster was tried 
was the thirty-second of the martial scries, as appeared by the 
official record of the court transmitted to London. ” Argali i)rob- 
ably regarded Brewster as an officer violating military disci- 
pline in a gross manner. There was a civil law, the thirtieth,^ hy 
warrant of which the prisoner might have been condemned to 
death. But be it remembered that Argali did not attempt to 
have him put to death, but commuted his sentence to banish- 
ment. In fact, so far as the evidence goes. Argali’s adminis- 
tration was bloodless, and as a compamtively humane man 
he is undeserving of the obloquy heaped upon him, unless for 
quite unrelated causes.* 

Following Argali came Capt. Nathaniel Powell, but his rule 


^It awarded death to whatsoever persou '*that shall conspire anything against the 
I>erson of tho Lord Governor and Captain Generali, against the Lieutenant-General, 
or against the Marshall or against any publique service commanded by them for the 
dlgnitle and advancement of the good of the Colonie 
> Aspinwall Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society Collections. (Series 4, Vol IX, p. 
28 11 n ) On the whole the editor supports tho view which is given above He is a rong, 
however, In saying that Brewster could have been condenmed to death under the 
thirteenth law This could not have been till the third perpetration of the offense. He 
is right, however, in saying that under tho thirtieth law the only legal question that 
could be raised was whether the service was ‘for the dignity and advancement of the 
colony.’ ” 
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lasted less than two weeks. He was supplanted by Yeardley, 
now returned to Virginia with knightly honors. The latt^ 
brought a new charter, began a new representative govern- 
ment, and, having banished the old, cruel, and arbitrary code, 
assisted the general assembly in passing such simple and mod- 
erate measures as formed the nucleus of a new jurisprudence. 

DID DADE StrOCEED IK BBINOINO THE CODOKY TO OBDEB AND 

PBOSPEBITT? 

Idleness and disorder characterized the life of the colony 
under the first charter, 1606-1609. There were several rea- 
sons for this. One was the unsettled state of the government. 
The governing bodj’’ was a council of thirteen members, one of 
whom was chosen as president for a term nominally of one 
year, but since the council was empowered to depose him any 
time that it saw fit, his term of ofiice was very uncertain, 
especially as the council seethed with jealousies and petty 
ambitions. It is no wonder that the government was weak 
and fitful. Again, homesickness and the new and strange con- 
ditions of pioneer life in a strange land, the ten’ors and panic 
inspired by stealthy attacks of Indians, and the gnawings of 
famine when provisions ran low and crops were a :&ilure 
inclined many to the un wisest course they could take, namely’', 
that of insubordination. But most potent of all causes of dis- 
order was the fact that many of the immigrants during this 
period, probably the very large majority, had been gathered 
up from the prisons, brothels, and streets and were simply 
acting out their accustomed natures when they showed insub- 
ordination and idleness. 

dates's first administration was too short and too full of 
preparations for the intended removal for it to count in the 
life of the colony. Delaware prefaced his term with a sharp 
warning, that he would “draw the sword of justice to cut off 
delinquents”^ unless they subsided. How much success he 
had in improving the morals of the settlements we can not 
exactly measure. At any rate, when Dale came, in August, 
1611, he found plenty to do. In spite of the reiterated inten- 
tions of the Virginia Company to accept only worthy and 

1 Letter of Delaware and Connell to Virginia Company, July 7, 1610 In Brown's Gen- 
esis, 1, 407 
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industrious emigrants,* a Trorse sort continued to be sent, 
probably because few others could be had, on account of the 
bad repoids that came concerning the colony. The 300 men 
brought on the very ship with Dale had been found “in riot- 
ous, lasie, and infected places,” were “full of mutinie and trea- 
sonable intendments,” and were of “such diseased and erased 
bodies ” that not three scoi’e were fit for seiwice.* Similar tes- 
timony had been given by Sti'achey earlier® and was to be 
given a year later by one John Chamberlain * The Spanish 
ambassador, Yelasco, wrote to his master August 22, 1611, 
that the colony of Virginia would be preserved because the 
authorities of England “sadly want some outlet for all the 
idle and wicked people such as this Elingdom has.”* Thus 
was created the situation which Dale faced and for whose 
solution he saw no other way than to sharpen the sword of 
law and wield it remorselessly. The firat effect of his peculiar 
harshness was to aggravate the difficulty. There hod never 
been such a succession of outbreaks and attempts to escape as 
now followed for a time. But there can be no question that 
the terrible discipline finally succeeded in bringing the colo- 
nists into orderly subjection. The mutinous and discontented 
could not escape to England, though they tried. If they 
started to join the Spanish or Indians they were speedily 
apprehended and brought to doom. What remained to them 
but to submit? There are many witnesses to the fact of the 
establishment of good order, and no dissenting voice. 

Balph Hamor was able to write in 1616 that the execution of 
law was “now much mitigated, for more deserved death in 
those daies than do now the least punishment.” * But it is to 
be suspected that one of the factors leading to this compar- 
atively happy condition was the increasing number of honest 
and industeious working people whom the company succeeded 
in persuading to go to Vii'gmia. 

The question whether Dale’s rule brought prosperity to the 

1 Various broadsides issued by the Viigiuia Company, 1607-09. See Brown’s Genesis, I, 
852-853, 854r^, 439, 445. 

> Dale to Ssdlsbury, .Au^rust 17, 1611. State Fapeis, Colonial, James I, Vol. I, No. 26 
»“A true repertory,” William Strachey, written July 16, 1610 In “ Purchas’s PU- 
grlmes,” London, 1625, IV, 1750. 

« John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, July 9, 1612. In Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial, 1574^-1660, edited by W Noel Salnsbury, London, 1860 
» Velasco to Philip III, August 22, 1611 In Brown’s Genesis, 1, 494-485 
0 A True Discourse Ralph Hamor, 1615 Richmond reprint, 1860. 
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colony is quite a different one and is not so easy to answer. 
A community may be orderly and not prosperous; it may 
have the quiet primness of a corpse, and for the same reason, 
that it is destitute of life. Sir Thomas Dale, indeed, with 
the same optimism or vanity which had impelled him to saj" 
that the people wanted no ruler but himself, wrote that ho 
‘‘left the colony in great prosperity and peace.” ^ But men 
are apt to view their own workin roseate colors. Sir Dudley 
Carleton testified to the States General of the United Prov- 
inces, with similar commendation,® and in its response the 
Council of State, apparently basing its opinion on Carleton’s 
representations, referred to the work of the late deputy gov- 
ernor as “very remarkable.”® Similar phrases might easily 
be brought foiward. On the other hand, the old settlers of 
Virginia gave no such testimony, and the inference from 
their statements is leather that the colony saw prosperity at 
no time before 1619, when the people were permitted to set 
up a general assembly and help make their own laws. But 
Alderman Johnson, a friend of Sir Thomas Smythe, asserted 
that the colony was in worse condition after 1619 than before,* 
and to support him Captain Butler wrote his blundering, if 
not lying, “unmasking of our colony as it was in the winter 
of 1622.” ® It may also be observed that when Dale went to 
Virginia in 1611, he expected to find it in a prosperous condi- 
tion, for it had been so reported. One is in danger when he 
pores over such statements, so strangely discordant mth each 
other and the facts, of becoming perturbed, if not to the extent 
that Dale was when he pulled Captain Newport by the beard 
for indorsing Sir Thomas Smythe’s claim thsit the colony was 
prosperous.® There were two causes which operated to make 
the declarations touching Virginia which were published in 
London questionable. One was the desire of the friends of 
the colony to have it stand well with the public, that wealthy 
men might adventure funds and emigrants might offer them- 
selves. The other cause lay in the factional strife which arose 

1 sir Thomaa Dale to Secretary Sir Ealph Winwood, June 16, 1616 In Calendar of Stato 
Papers, Colonial, 167-jt-1660, page 17. 

9 Documents Belatlng to the Colonial History of the State of Hew York Collected by 
J H Brodhead and edited by E D O’Callaghan Albany, 1658-1887, 1, 16-17 

3Ibid,pl9 

* Abstract of Proceedings of Virginia Company of London, 11,169,170 

oibld,n,170ff 

**'A briefe declaration,** Colonial Records of Virginia, p 79 
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in the Virginia Company and caused, especially from 1623, 
reckless charges on both sides. But if there was any class of 
persons who knew the facts, it ought to have been the people 
of Virginia, who had experienced twelve years of goveni- 
ment during the Smythe treasurership, four of which were 
passed with Dale as the chief judicial officer, and latterly 
four years under a different regime, during which they were 
freemen with all the rights of property and the power to 
take part in making the laws under which they lived. They 
spoke by the unanimous voice of the general assembly, in 
which the governor and hia council joined, and their testi- 
mony had no uncertain sound. They declared that they were 
in eveiy way better off since autocratic and arbitrary’’ govern- 
ors armed with Draconian laws had left them. And it seems 
reasonable to conclude that they were; that they had hope and 
energy and motives to ambition and effort, now that their 
property and time belonged to them as individuals and that 
they had a voice in the regulation of their own affairs. So, 
while we can not prove by means of the preponderance of 
contemporary testimony that it was so, it seems safer to hold 
that the real prosperity of Virginia dates from 1619, when it 
became, what it has 1 )oen not inaptly styled, the ‘ ‘ First Repub- 
lic in Ajnerica.'’^ 


'Alexander Brown’s title fur Ills history of the earl > i>orJodof Virigrinla. 
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L 

The most impoi*tant of the earlier histories of the American 
Revolution produced in Europe was written by William Gor- 
don, a dissenting clergyman of England.^ 

He had been a pastor in Ipswich, but emigrated to America 
in 1770, settling at Roxbuiy, Massachusetts, He remained 
ill this country sixteen years, and during his residence was 
actively engaged in defending the cause of the colonists. His 
thanksgiving sermon in 1774 before the Massachusetts pro- 
vincial congress at Watertown brought upon him the unspar- 
ing denunciations of the King’s friends in the cojony. He 
early engaged in the work of writing the history of the strug- 
gle with England, and he seems to have been favored witii 
unusual opportunities for making himself acquainted with 
the course of events. Before his return to England, Harvard 
and Yale conferred upon him the degree of master of aiis 
and the College of New Jersey honored him with a doctorate 
of divinity. 

The history was published in England in 1788, and in the 
following year the American edition appeared. The English 
reviews of the work were divided as to its merits. The 
favorable critics dwelt upon the advantages of the author’s 
being upon the ground where material could be obtained 
at first hand, and dwelt particularly upon his impartiality. 
The chief attack upon him was directed against his style, 

1 Gtordon, The History of the Rise, ProgreRS, and Estahhshment of the Independence 
of tho United States of America In 4 volumes London, 1788 N Y , 1789, 3 volumes. 
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which, indeed, not even his friends attempted to defend. 
The New York newspapers, after the appeamnce of the 
American edition, continued for some time to publish long 
extracts from the history. For the Revolutionaiy period of 
our history, since that time Gordon has held high place as an 
authority, of greater or less value, according to the critical 
ability of the author using him. Dr. David Ramsay, whose 
history of the Revolution appeared soon after, spoke in terms 
of high praise of the work.^ Bancroft, while criticising Gor- 
don severely, says of him: ‘^His work, notwithstanding all 
its faults, is invaluable.”* 

Edward Channing also pays high compliment to him. 

The most valuable history of the Revolution from a Bntish pen is Gor- 
don’s well-known work This author was assisted 1 ly G^tes and Greene, so 
far as the southern campaigns were concerned * ♦ * Taken altogether, 
this work ranks with Ramsay as an authority of the very first importance.® 

And in the latest exhaustive work on the literature of the 
Revolution Moses Coit Tyler says of Gordon’s History: 

The book, as we have it, though written by a man who strove hard to 
be accurate, is defaced by many errors both of fact and opinion, and yet 
-with all its faults of whatever kind, and even in competition with the sub- 
sequent historical labors of more than a century, this account of the Ameri- 
can Revolution holds its ground as one of the best yet produced by any- 
one upon that vast uprising of human nature It can hardly be possible 
for any reader of Gordon’s book to resist the impression that he was an 
honest man and meant to be a truthful and a fair historian Everywhere, 
also, in its incidental strokes of information, m a thousand casual hmts 
and glances of meaning, one perceives the immense advantage he derived 
from his intimate communication with the great civilians and soldiers 
who conducted the Revolution from its beginning to its end. It is true 
that his brief residence in the country, which he made his own with so 
much ardor, rendered it impossible for him to see the real relation of 
some events, to understand the true character of some persons, but even 
that disadvantage had its compensation in his freedom from local and 
hereditary bias, in the unhackneyed freshness of his judgment, in a sort 
of aloofness of vision which gave something of the ]ust perspective and the 
impartiality that are conferred by actual distance in space or in time ^ 

In 1758 Robert Dodsley founded that well-known English 
publication, the Annual Register. Edmund Burke was 
engaged, at the salary of £100 a year, as editor, and this 

1 Belknap Papen, Pt IL, 162 
sBanoroftjHlstory of America, IX., 128. Note, 
a Wlnfloris Narrative and Critical History, VI, 618 
< Tyler, literary History of the American Bevolutlon, II, 427-428 
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position ho held for nearly thirty years. In this publication 
there appeared from year to year a series of articles under 
the title of History of Eiu*ope, describing the leading events 
in England and America connected with the breach between 
the mother country and her colonies. The chief part in the 
production of these articles is ascribed to Burke, though he 
never acknowledged his share in them. 

In the preface to Gordon‘‘s History we find the following: 

The Americans remarked that Dodalej *s Annual Regwtei contained the 
best foreign prmted summary ac'count of their alfairs ^ ^ ^ TliatUc'g- 
ister and other publuatuma lia\c been ot sei\ue lo the cuiiipilei of the 
present woik, 'svho has frequently quotcMl fiom them, wntliout Naning the 
language except fur method and cuncissenes's 

This apparently innocent statement conceals one of the most 
complete jilagiarisms on record. Instead of quoting from the 
Annual Register, Gordon copies it A\holesale, varying the 
language so little that it can haidly bo said it was done for 
conciseness. The proof of these charges is easy and conclu- 
sive. One needs but to sit down with the Annual Register m 
one hand and Gordon’s History in the other to find parallel 
readings everywhere, from the l>cginning to the close of the 
war. 

For some reason, known only to the author or his publishers, 
Gordon’s History is written in the foiiu of letters instead of 
chapters. The events in Americ^a are set forth in thirty-two 
letters dated fromRoxhuiy, Massachusetts; while the foreign 
events appeal* in letters from London, Rotterdam, and Paris, 
six, ten, and two lettci*s, respectively. 

About t^o-thirds of the material in these foieign lettei-s is 
copied directly from the Annual Registoi without substantial 
change. Barely one-tenth of it can bo called original in any 
sense as intelligent comment on European conditions. The 
longest single piece of this kind is the deseriiDtion of the naval 
exploits of Paul Jones, four pages in length. The remainder 
of the material, while taken from the Register, is changed 
sufficiently to conceal its origin, though the stylo is such that 
it could never have been composed by the reputed author of 
the history wo are examining. The following examples of 
how Gordon plagiarized his finest passages will serve to bring 
out more clearly what is meant. All of the material here 
HIST 99, VOL I 24 
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subjoined is incorpoi*ated in the body of the text without the 
slightest hint of its real source. 


Annual Jtcgider, 1775, p 105, c 2 

c should deem it inexcustiblo to quit 
this part of the subject without laying be- 
fore our readers the astomshlng growth of 
tho colonies withm a little more than half 
a ccntur> and the prodigious share they 
contnbuted to our greatness— a matter of 
the drst Importance to ourseh es— which 
perhaps can not in any degree bo paral- 
leled in the history of mankind and which 
will equally excite the admiration and ex- 
ercise the scepticism of future ages 

Annual Register, 1777, li HU, e 2 

For when, at length, the American cruis- 
ers not only scoured the Atlantic Ocean, 
but spreading their depredations through 
the Euroi>ean seas, brought alarm and hos- 
tility home to our doors, when the destruc- 
tion which befell the homeward-bound 
richly laden West India fleets poured equal 
ruin upon the planters in tho islands and 
tho merchants at home, when on account 
of the failure of some capital house in the 
city was almost the news of every morning, 
even in that state of public loss and private 
distress, an unusual phlegm prevailed, and 
tho some tranquil countenance and care- 
less unconcern was preserved by those who 
had not yet partaken of the calamity 

Annual Register, 1780, p 178, c 1-3 

Such was the complete and decisivo vic- 
tor} gained in behalf of the petitions by 
the opposition on that extraordmary and 
memorable day • * * Without doors, 
the joy and triumph in most parts of Eng- 
land, as well in most of the counties that 
did not petition as in those that did, was 
great and general, and though not dis- 
played in the same manner, would not, 
perhaps, ha\e been exceeded on occasion 
of the mobt decisive \ ictur}' over a foreign 
enemy 


Oorthtii's Amencan RevoliUlon, I, U95 

This astonishing growth of the colonies 
within little more than half a century and 
the prodigious share they contribute to our 
greatness makes them a matter of the first 
importance to ourselves and must excite 
the admiration of future ages. 


Gordon, II, 536 

When at length the American cruisers 
not only scoured the Atlantic, but spread- 
ing over the European seas, brought alarm 
and hostility to our doors, when the de- 
struction which befell the homeward- 
bound richly laden West India fleets poured 
equal ruin upon the planters in the Islands 
and tho merchants at home, even in that 
state of public loss and private distress an 
unusual phlegm prevailed, and the same 
tranquil countenance was preserved by 
those who had not partaken of thecahunit} 


Gordon, III, 516 

Such was the complete and decisive vic- 
tory gained by the opposition in behalf of 
the petitions on that extraordinary and 
memorable day. Without doors, the joy 
and tnumph in most parts of England w as 
great and general, and perhaps would 
scarcely have been exceeded on occasion 
of the greatest victory over a foreign 
enemy 


Account of the Gk>RDON Biotb in London 


Annual Register, 1780, p 195, c. 1-3 

Nothing could bo more dismal than that 
nighL Those who were on the spot or in 
the vicinity say that the present darknega, 
the gleam of the distant fires, the dreadful 
shouts in different quarters of the rioters, 
the groans of the dying, and tho heavy, 
regular platoon firing of the soldiers formed 
altogether a scene soternfle and tremen- 


Gordon, III, 583 

The natural darkness of the night, the 
gleam of the distant fires, the dreadful 
shouts of the rioters m different quarters, 
the frequent firings of the soldiers, and the 
groans of the dying formed altogether a 
scene so dreadful that no description can 
easily reach 

London the next day presented in many 
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dous as no description or e\ en imagination 
could iKissibly reach 

The metropolis presented on the Iolloiv>- 
ing day in many places the image of a city 
recently stormed and sat ked, all business 
at an end, houses and shops shut up, the 
Bo^ol Exchange, public buildings, and 
streets possessed and occupied bj the troops, 
smoking and burmng rums, uith a dreadful 
\ Old and silence in scenes of the greatest 
hurry, noise, and business 

Annual Reffister, 17iil, p 1J9, c. 1 

Thus, after the strongest appearances on 
every side of an approaching and heai y 
tempest, the sky ivos suddenly cleared, and 
everything went smoothly and prosperous- 
ly with administration 

Page 141, c 2 

The proclamation for dissolving the Pai^ 
llament operated like a thunderclap with 
respect to suddenness and surprise on those 
not in the secret 

Attvck on 

Annual Jtcgfuler^ ITSS^ p 104, c 1-^ 

One hundred and be\unt> pieces of can- 
non of the heaviest metal and fourscore 
mortars disgorged their tremendoas tor- 
rents of Are all at once upon that narrow 
spot It seemed as if not only the works, 
but the rock itself, must ha\ e been over- 
w helmed This dreadful cannonade and 
bombardment was continued night and 
day for a considerable time without inter- 
mission It is said, and may well be sup- 
posed, that nothing could be more splen- 
didly magnificent or droodfull} sublime 
than the view and the report of this tre- 
mendous scene to those who obser>cd 
them hx>m the nelghbonnghlllsof Barbory 
and Spain during the night, especially in 
the beginning, when, the cannonade of the 
enemy being returned wdth still superior 
power and greater fierceness by General 
Elliot, 'the whole rock seemed to vomit 
out fire, and all distinction of parts was 
lost in fiame and smoke 


places the image of a city recently stormed 
and sacked, all business was at an end, 
houses and shops were shut up, the Boyal 
Exchange, other public buildings posscf^ 
and occupied by the troops, rums were still 
burning <md smoking, and a dreadful \oid 
and silence reigned where scenes of the 
greatest hurry and noise were habitual 


Gordon IV, 4 

The strong appearances of an approach- 
mg storm with w hich admiuistratiou WcLs 
threatened having subsided, and c\er>- 
thing going on smoothly and probperousl> . 

4s » I- 

When the proclamation for the dissolv- 
ing of it appeared, it wrought like a thun- 
derclap with respect to suddenne^ss and 
surprise on those who were unacquainted 
ivith the design 

Gibraltar 

Gordon, IV, 73 

One hundred and sc\cnty pieces of c*aii- 
noii of the heavicnst metal and eighty mor- 
tars disgorged their tremaudous torrents of 
firo all at once upon that narrow spot 
This dreadful cannonade and bombard- 
ment was continued night and day for a 
considerablo time without intermission 
Nothing could be more splendidly magnifi- 
cent or dreadfully sublime than the view 
and report of this tremendous bconc to those 
who observed them from the neighboring 
hills of Barbary and Spain during the night, 
especially in the beginning, when, the can- 
nonade of the enemy being returned by 
General Elliot with still superior i>ower and 
greater fierceness, the whole rock seemed 
to vomit out fire, and all distinction of 
parts was lost in fiame and smoke 


It is veiy evident from these examples that Gordon copied 
with care and impartiality wherever opportunity offered. 
The selections given cover the entire range of foreign topics 
even remotely connected with the American Revolution. It 
win be observed also that each of the four volximes is repre- 
sented in these parallel quotations. 
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When we come to the material in the Roxbury letters there 
is necessaiily less taken from th^ Register, though even here 
there is evident an astonishing lack of original sources. If 
anywhere in Gordon’s work we should look for original 
material it is in that pan dealing with his adopted State. He 
was an active participant in the Stirling events of the early 
irar, and in more than one instance is known to have person- 
ally collected material for his future history. Yet strangely 
enough some of the most aggravated cases of plagiarism are 
to he found in these very pages. In the letter dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1771, is found an eloquent and remai'kably clear state- 
ment of the conditions existing in America. 


Anmwl RtgUla , 1775, j) W, c. 1-2 

Ibo people of America at tlila time, with 
respect to political opinions, might, in gen- 
eral, be dl-vlded into two great classes Of 
these one was lor rushing headlong Into the 
greatest extremities, they would put on im- 
mediate stop to trade without waiting till 
other measures were tried or receiving the 
general sense of the colonies upon a subject 
of such alarming Importance, and, though 
they were eager for the holding of a con- 
gress, they would leave It nothing to do 
but to prosecute the violences which they 
hod b4^ The other, If less numerous, 
was not less respectable, and though more 
moderate were perhaps equally firm These 
were averse to any violent measures being 
adopted until all other moans were inofloc- 
tually tned, they wished further applica- 
tions to be made to Great Britain and the 
gnovances they complained of, ^vlth the 
rights ' hich they claimed, to be clearly 
stated and properly presented This they 
said could only be done effectually by a 
general congress, os in any other manner it 
might be liable to the objection of being 
only the act of a few men or of a particu- 
lar colony We, however, acknowledge a 
third party which were the friends to the 
administration In England, or, more prop- 
erly those who did not totally disapprove of 
its measures, but their still, small voice was 
so low that except in a very few particular 
places It could scarcely be distinguished 


Gordon^ /, 37»-379 

The pcoplemay be divided into two great 
classes One is for ruining headlong into the 
greatest extremities without waiting till 
other measures ore tried or receiving the 
general sense of tho colonies, and, though 
eager for holding a congress, would leave It 
nothing to do but to prosccuto tho violences 
which they have began The otlior is 
averse to violent measures till all other 
means are ineffectually tried They wish 
further applications to be made to Britain 
and tho grievances they complain of, with 
tho rights which they claim, to bo clearly 
stated and properly presented This, they 
say, can bo effectually done only by a gen- 
eral congress There is a third party, who 
are friends to tho Britl^ administration, 
or, rather, who do not totally disapprove of 
its measures, bat their voice is so low that 
except in a few ptuUculor places it con 
scarcely be distinguidied 


We may, by this time, begin to underatand where Gordon 
acquired ids “aloofness of vision” with which he is credited. 
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It is perhaps the next best thing, when an author does not 
possess this invaluable qualify, for him to know how to ac- 
quire a reputation for having it 

In his use of documentary material for this part of his 
work, our author depends quite often upon the summaries 
found in the Annual Register, and these he uses so carelessly 
as to fall into several capital en’ors. 

1. Boston town meetings of May 13 and 18, 1T74. 

Here Gordon seems to have had the original documents, 
but follows the Register’s mistake in mentioning one meeting 
only and in compressing the two sets of resolutions into one. 
This leads him into the further error of giving the wrong 
date for Guge’s landing at Boston.^ 

2. Salem resolution of Juno 18, 1774, on the Boston port 
bill, presented to Genoml Gage. 

In this case the summar}" in the Annual Register is used to 
the almost entire exclusion of the original, but a single phrase 
being used that shows knowledge of its existence.® 

3. Proceedings of the Massachusetts provincial congress, 
October 11, 1774. 

Their petition to General Gage and his answer are given 
from the Annual Register, and a comparison with the original 
shows certain slight but decisive variations.® 

4. Action of Suffolk county convention on Gage’s fortifi- 
cation of Boston Neck, September 10, 1774. 

The resolutions are given in Gordon from the original doc- 
uments,* but in Gage’s reply he follows the Annual Register 
into the serious error of confusing Gage’s answer to the 
Boston Selectmen, September 9, and his later reply to the 
Suffolk County convention. This is an error which might 
easily occur in the preparation of the English publication, 
but our author should have been better informed. As this 

1 Gordon, I, 3ti0 Annual Register, 1775, p 1, o 2 Boston E\cnlng Post, May 1C, 1774, 
p 2, c 2, May23, 1774, p 2, c 3 

i Gordon, I, 374. Annual Register, 1775, pp K-9 Boston Evening Post, June iO, 1774, 
p 2,c 8 

* Gordon, 1, 411-412 Annual Register, 1775, i>p 20-21 Essex Gtisettc, Oclober 11-18, 1 774, 
Vol. Vn, 325, Oct 18-25, 1774, Vol VU, 326 

41,389-891 Annual Register, 1775, pp 18-19 
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case illustrates several interesting features of Gordon’s 
methods, the material is subjoined for comparison: 

gage’s reply to the 

BOSTON SELECTMEN, 

SEPTEMBER 9 

lionton Em) mg Feptem- 

Ih) Uy inUy p 3, r 1 

When jou lately applied 
to me respecting myorder- 
iiigsome cannon to be placed 
at the entrance of the tow n 

* * * I thought JOU was 
satisfied the people hod 
nothing to fear from tliat 
mca.sure, as no use should be 
made thereof unless their 
hostile proceedings should 
make it necohsarj -*. ♦ * 

1 have tliought proper to a-- 
sure jou that 1 hu\e no 
intention to pre\ent the 
egress and regress of am 
person to and trom the town, 

♦ ♦ * neither sliall I suf- 
fer any under my command 
Co injure the person or 
property of any of His 
Majesty’s subjects But as 
it la mv duty, so it shall be 
my endeavor, to presen e the 
peace and promote the hap- 
piness of e\er>’’ individual 

Grage’s real address to the Suffolk County convention, which 
Gordon must have read at the time, as everybody did, differs 
from his earlier one in so many i^oints that it could not pos- 
sibly be mistaken for it. A few words quoted from it will 
illustrate the difference. It begins: 

I hoped the assurauce I gave the selectmeii of Boston on the subject you 
now address me had Tx^en satisfactory to everybody I can not possibly 
intercept the iutercourse between the town and the country * * * i 
w'ould ask what occasion there is for such numbers going armed m and out 
of the town, an<l through the country in an hostile manner, or w’hy w'ere 
the guns removed privately in the night from the battery at Charlestown? * 

In April 26, 1776, the Massachusetts provincial congress 
issued an address to the inhabitants of Great Britain. Gor- 
don had been chaplain of this body in 1774 and was, of couree, 
thoroughly familiar with its proceedings, especially at this 
exciting period in its histor 3 % Yet it is suflScient comment 

1 Boston Evening Post, September 19, 1774, p 2, o 1-2 


gage’s answer to the address op the SUFFOLK 
COUNTY C‘ON\'ENnoN OP SEPTEMBER 10, 1774 


Aimiml EcgMe), 1775, p SO, 
c 1 

To Ibis addrecH General 
Gage answered that he had 
no Intention to prevent tho 
free egresa and regress of any 
pors<m to and from the tow n 
of Boston, that he would 
suffer none under his com- 
mand to injure the person 
or iir«ii)OTtj of anj of His 
Miijc.‘st\ a subjec ts, but that 
ilwas his duty to pre8cr\e 
the peace and to prevent 
surprise, and that no usc^ 

onid bo made of the can- 
non unless their hostile pro- 
ceedings should render it 
neeessarj 


Gordon, I, SOS 

1 have no Intention to pre- 
vent the free egress and re- 
gress of any person to and 
from the town of Boston T 
shall suffer none under m\ 
command to injure the per- 
son or propertj' of any of His 
Majesty’s subjects, but it is 
my duty to preserve the 
peace and to prevent sur- 
prise, and no uso will be 
made of tlio cannon unless 
the hostile proceedings of the 
people shall render it neces- 
sary 
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on his carefulness as a historian that, in referring to this 
important address, he copies a summary of it verbatim from 
the Annual Register. The original document is given below 


with its variations: 

Nfw England Chronicle ot 
Essex Gazette, May 
1775, V(a VIII, 356, p a 
We profess to be his loyal 
and dutiful subjectH. • ♦ 

Nevertheless to the persecu- 
tion and tyranny of his cruel 
ministry wo iviH not tamely 
8ubmit--appealinjf to heav- 
en for the justice of our 
cause, wo determine to die 
or be free 

We can not think that the 
honor, wisdom, and valor of 
Britons will suffer them to 
be longer inactive specta- 
tors. • • ♦ 


Annual Register, 1775, p 129, 
c 1 

In the meantime the pro- 
^•incial congress drew up an 
address * * *• The> * •* * 
place much dependence on 
the honor, wisdom, and val- 
or of Britons, from which 
thej hope their mterference 
in preventing the prosecu- 
tion of measures which they 
represent as equally ruinous 
to the mother country and 
the eolumes, they make 
great professions of lojalty, 
but declare that they will 
nottamel> submit to the per- 
secution and tyranny of a 
cruel ministry, and (appeal- 
ing to heal en for the justice 
of their caiw) that they are 
determined to die or be free 


Gordon, I, 591-^3 

In the addre^ the congress 
prr»fess to place much de- 
pendence on the honor, w is- 
dom,and lalor of Bntons 
from which they hope tor 
their interfercnLC in pre- 
senting the prosecution of 
present measures They 
make great professions of 
loyalty, but declare that 
they w 111 not tamely submit 
to the persecutions and tyr- 
anny of a cruel mlnistr>, 
and that they arc determined 
to die or be free They ap- 
peal to heaven for the justice 
of their cause. 


Such examples might be multiplied for the history of Mas- 
sachusetts in the years 1771 and 1775. The Annual Register 
is depended upon to supply dates, documents, and summaries 
of conditions in the colony with complete disregard for 
historical accuracy. 

In a somewhat similar fashion ai*e the proceedings of other 
provincial congresses treated. And even the Continental 
Congress does not wholly escape, though the paucity of 
material of this kind in the Annual Register compelled our 
author to have recourse to the originals. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he was able to appropriate a passage like the following 
in regard to the Continental Congress: 


Annual Reglstet , 1775, p 36, c 2 

* * * itmustbc acknowledged that the 
petition and addresses from the Congress 
have been executed wdth imcommon en- 
ergy, address, and ability, and that con- 
side^ abstractedly, 'with respect to 'vigor 
of mind, strength of sentiment, and the lan- 
guage, at least of patriotism, they would 
not have disgraced any assembly that ever 
existed 


Gordon, I, W9. 

The impartial w’orld will go near to 
acknowle^o that the petitions and ad- 
dresses from the Congress have been exe- 
cuted with uncommon energy, skill, and 
ability , and that abstractedly considered, 
in respect to \'igor of mind, strength of senti- 
ment, and patriotic language, they would 
not disgrace any assembly whatsoever 
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In 1780 , when Congress was lU’ging the States to make up 
their I’espectivc quotas in order to be ready for any decisive 
move that might be concerted with the French fleet, letters 
were sent out by a committee of (bngress in support of the 
measure. The effort put forth at this time is thus described: 

Annual IteoMrr, 17S1, p 10, e 3 Omrion, III, STB 

The disgrace of appearing contemptible The du^race of appearing contemptible 
in the eyes of their great allj and the mis- in the eyes of their great ally and the mis- 
chiet and rain Avhieh must be the conse- chkf which mast bo the consequence were 
<iuen(*e of their being incapable to benefit stronglj urgcHl The people were passion- 
of his intentions in their favf»r \\ ere strongly alcly calle<l upon not hi suflfer the curse of 
urged And the people were passionately another campaign to rest upon America 
(allwl upon not to suffer the curse of an- Thev were told that the e>es of all Europe 
other camiAign to rest upon Amenca The n ere upon them, and that their future indc- 
tres of all Europe uerc upon them, and pcndcnce, fortune, and happiness depended 
their future independence, fortune, and npim their present exertion 
happiness, as thev slid, dcja'iidid iip»m 
their presemt exertion 

Turning now to the railitaiy opoi’jitions of the war, wo find 
the same use of torrowed material vaiying in amount accord- 
ing to the distance from Boston. The 1 >attle of Bunker Hill 
w quite free from it; the operations about New York City, 
Long Island, and through Now Jersey show considerable evi- 
dence of copying. The campaign in Canada and Burgoyne’s 
expedition are full of boiTowcd phrases, sentences, and even 
whole paragraphs. And when we reach the operations on the 
frontier, as in the AVyoming massaci'o and Clark’s expedi- 
tion, the entire account is taken almost verlmtim. The method 
is quite simple and invariable, since it was the business of our 
historian to produce as complete a compilation as possible, 
abijenec of material must be compensated for bj”^ the appro- 
priation of the work of someone better informed, and in this 
case the greater the deficiency the more complete the theft. 
Clark’s expedition is thus des<Ti))cd: 

Annntil R(vn*ttr, 1770, 10, r 1 (Ponton, TIT, 

The situation of this small party In the * * i the dangerous situation of this 
heart of the Indian country, at the back of small esups in the inner part of the Indian 
some of their most cniel and hostile tribes, territory, at the baek of some of the most 
In the track of manv others, and more or cruel and hostile tribes, In the track of 
less in the way of all, was converted to pc- manv others, and more or less in the way of 
cnliar advantage by the extraordinary ac- all, was con\ ertcKl to peculiar advantage by 
tivity and unwearied spirit of their com- the extraordinary activity and unwearied 
mander. Ho directed and timed his attacks spirit of the commander He directed and 
with such judgment and executed them timed his attacks with such judgment and 
with such silence and dispatch that the executed tliem with such silonco and dte- 
sai algos at length found their own mode patch that the Indians found their own 
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of w ar effectually turnwl upon them Sur- mode of \\ ar effcctuallj turned upon them 
prised in their Inmost retreats and most Surprised in their inmost retreats and most 
sequestered recesses, at those times and sequestered reeesses, at those times and 
seasons when the> were scarcclj less in- seasons when the> w’erc scarcely less 
(^lisposcd lor notion than unprepared for disposed for action than unprepared for 
defense* < * ♦ defense * * t 

But while Gordon had the good ta.^te to prefer the lucid 
statements and beautifullj" rounded phiiises of the Annual 
Register to his own awkward and limping sentences, yet he 
does not seem to have been appreciative of figures of speech 
The following ticcount of conditions in the Wyoming ValleA 
]ust preceding the massaci'o well illustrates this. 

Ann an/ Rcfj inter, 1779, p 9 Qwtlon, III, 1S5 

* * * tlic} htul no inconsiderable mix- But it was their unhappiness to ha\ea 
tiire of loyalists amontfthcmachcs, and the cousidcrable mixture of royalists amon^ 
two parties were actiiulcd b> sentiments of them, and the two i>arties were actuated b\ 
the most violent animosity Nor were sentiments of the most violent animosit , 
these animofaitles eondned to luirticnlor which was not confined to particular fomi- 
families or places, or marked by any line lies or pLiees, but creeping within the roofs 
of distinction, but creeping W'lthiu the and to the hearths and floors where it was 
TOO& and to the hearths and boards w here least expected, served equally to poison the 
they were least expected, serN cd, as it after- sources of domestic security and happiness 
wai^ fatally appeared, equally to i>oLsoii and to cancel ilic laws of nature and 
the sonreoH of domestic securi ty and happl- humanity 
ness and to cancel the laws of iiatiirc and 
humanity 

Our author betrays his obtuseness by substituting the word 

floors ’’ for the original boai*ds ” in Burke’s account, thus 
spoiling the figure and marring the finish of the period. 

In his account of Arnold’s treason and Andre’s death the 
Annual Register is his source throughout. This ought to be 
a fair test of an American historian’s accuracy — his treatment 
of a subject so widely discussed in this country and involving 
so many men of rank on both sides of the contest A quota- 
tion will show the real authorship of Goi-don’s vei*sion of the 
affair: 

Amtaal JSegisfet, 1781, p /#S, c 2 Gordon, HI, JiSie, JiS7 

This excellent joung man, disdaining all Andre, disdaining all subterfuge and 
subterfuge and evasion, and only stud>- evasion, and studying only to place his 
Ing, by the magnanimity w hich he should character in so fair a llghtos might prevent 
now display, and the intrepidity with its being shaded by present circumstances, 
which he would encounter the expected \oluntarily confessed more than he was 
sentence, to throw such a luster over his asked and sought not to palliate anything 
chamcier as might prevent the smallest relating to Himself, W'hllo he concealed 
shadoof that imputation which he so much with the most guarded and scmpnlouH 
dreaded, voluntarily confessed more than iiioetj whate\cr might Imolve others, 
he was asked, and sought not to iiolliato 
anything tliat related to himself, whilst he 
concealed with the mest gu.irfb'd and 
scrupulous nicety whatever might lii\ol\e 
others, p 46, c 2 


l^ige4SS 
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Andre was superior to the terrors of 
death, but that disfirmceful mode of dying 
which the usage of war had annexed to 
his unhappy situation was to him infinitely 
dreadful 

He encountered his fate with a compo- 
vure, dignity, and fortitude which equally 
excited the admiration and melted the 
hearts of all the spectators 
The sympathy which Andre excited in 
the American army is perhaps unexampled 
under any similar circumstances. 


The mayor w'as superior to the terrors of 
death but the disgraceful mode of dying 
which the usage of war had annexed to 
his unhappy situation was infiniteh dread- 
ful to him 
Page 489 

(He) performed the last offices to him- 
self with a comiXMSure that excited th*' 
admiration and molted the hearts of all 
the spectators 
Page 490 

The sympathy he had excited in the 
American army was i>erhaps unexamplcnl 
under any similar t Ircumstonces 


It is of interest to note in this connection that this descrip- 
tion of the Andi’e affair was quoted in one of the London 
magazines in 1789, as illustratiye of Gordon’s style. ^ 

It may not he sui-prising after what has been related of the 
methods of our historian that his only apparent source for 
the naval opeititious this side of the Atlantic is the Annual 
Register. This is more marked for those of the West Indies, 
and the material is sometimes adapted and abridged, more 
frequently copied entire without change or acknowledgment. 
But it does create surprise to find the closing campaign of 
the war and the suiTender at Yorktown described with such 
evident reference to his English source. He has here, how- 
ever, one advantage; two authorities had covered the ground 
already and it was easier to appropriate without detection in 
this case than in most others. How intricately he wove his 
narative from mateiial obtained from the two sources may be 
seen from the following parallel quotations describing the 
closing scene at Yorktown: 


Annual Register, 1781, pp 
13.t-m 

But thlngH were uow draw- 
ing to that crlfdH which 
could no longer bo a\erted 
The works were every- 
where sinking under the 
weight of the enemy *s artil- 
lery and Lord Cornwallis 
himself could not but concur 
in opinion * * < that a 
continuance of the same fire 
only for a few hours longer 
would reduce them to such 
u condition that it would 


Ramsey, IT, 926 

By this time the works of 
the beseiged wrere so broken 
that they wero assailable in 
many places, and the troops 
were exhausted by constant 
watching and unceasing fa- 
tigue The time in which 
leUef from New York was 
promised had elapsed 
Longer resistance could an- 
swer no purpose, and might 
occasion the loss of many 
valuable lives Lord Com- 


Gordon, IV, 191,-196 

Matters were now hasten- 
ing to a crisis, which could 
not bo longer averted The 
British works were sinking 
under the weight of the 
American and Proneh artil- 
lery The continuance of 
the allied fire, only for a few 
more hours, would reduce 
them to such a condition that 
it would be rashness to at- 
tempt their defence The 
time for expecting relief 


1 Literary Magazine, Loudon, 1789, If, 381-3SS 
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then become desperate to at< 
tempt their defence * ♦ * 
The troops were not only di- 
minished by loss and by 
sickness, but the strength 
and spirits of those in tho 
works were exhausted and 
worn dow n by constant 
watching and unremitting 
fatigue * * * Lord Corn- 
wallis accordingly w rote a 
letter to General Washington 
on the same day, the 17th, 
proposing a cessation of 
arms for twenty-four hours, 
and that commissioners 
might be appointed on both 
sides for settling tho terms 
of capitulation * • * 

Page 135 

It was remarkable that the 
commissioner appointed by 
the Americans to settle the 
terms, and who himself drew 
up the articles of a capitula- 
tion by which a British army 
became prisoners to his 
country, was Colonel Lau- 
rens,aonofthatMr Laurens, 
late president of tho Con- 
gress, who was then, and 
had been for a considetable 
time, a close prisoner in the 
Tower of London 


wallis, therefore, on the 17th, 
wrote a letter to general 
Washington, requesting a 
cessation of arms for twenty- 
four hours, and that com- 
missioners might be appoint- 
ed for digesting terms of 
capitulation It is remark- 
able, while lieutenant-! ol- 
onel Laurens, the ofllcer 
emplojod b\ general Wash- 
ington on this occasion, was 
draw ing up articles bj w hu h 
a numerous British arm\ be- 
came prisoners, that his 
father was closely confined 
in the Tower of London 


from New' York was elapsed 
Tho strength and spirits of 
the roval troops were worn 
down by constant watching 
and unremitting fatigue 
Lord Cornwallis, therefore, 
sent out a flog at 10 o’clock 
in the morning of the 17th, 
with n letter to general 
W’asliington, requesting a 
cessation ol arms for tw cnt\ - 
four houis, and that coa - 
missioncrs might be appoint- 
ed fi»r digesting the terms 
of capitulation » 4« * 

Commissioners w ere appoiii t- 
c*d— the side of the allies, 
viscount dc Koaille, and 
lieutenant-Coluiiel Laurens, 
whose father w'os in close 
confinement at the Tower, 
while the son was drawing 
up articles by which an 
English nobleman and a 
British army became pris- 
oners. 


Note— -This quotation raises a question regarding the source of some of Ramsey’s 
material But no one who has read Ramsey would charge him with the gross plogiariW 
of which Gordon is continually guilty 


Nothing better reveals Gordon’s value as an historian than 
his account of the negotiations of the Howes with Washing- 
ton. The affair was known very widely through the news- 
papers and Congress passed resolutions respecting it. In 
Gordon, however, in spite of his boasted access to Washing- 
tcfti's correspondence, we are treated merely with the account 
at second hand. 


Sparkif I4fe and Wiitaigs of 
Wcuditngton, IV, app S09- 
611, A" 1, p U 

The General declined the 
letter and said that it was 
true the <SLc <&c implied 
everything, and they also 
Implied anything 
Gen l\ashington replied 
that • ♦ • from w'hat had 
appeared or transpired on 
this head Lord Howe and 


Amuud BegnfU) , 1776, p XbS, 
e S 


The General replied 
that it was true et cetcras 
implied ever^ thing, but they 
also implied anything ” 
Page 1G9, e 1 

* * • “he received ftir 
answer, among other things, 
that, by w hat had appeared, 
their powers were only to 


Uoi'dun, II, soisoJ 


Washington says ♦ * * 
it is true the ct ceteros Im- 
ply everything, but It la no 
less true that they impl> 
anything 

Theli pow'crs ore only to 
grant imrdons. They who 
have committed no fault 
want no pardons The 
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General Howe were only to grant pardons, that those Americans arc only defend- 

grant pardons, that those who had committed no fault ing what they think their 

who had committed no faul t ivanted no pardon, and that indl^utable rights. 

wanted no pardon, that we they themselves were only 

were only defending what defending what they deemed 

w e deemed our indisputable their indisputable right. 

rights. 

It may now be clear why the larger part of Gordon’s four 
volumes so conspicuously lacks bibliography. The first vol- 
ume is an exception, as it contains in the first letter footnotes 
giving numerous authorities consulted. In the next two let- 
ter, however, the number is much less, and from letter IV 
to the end of the volume but twelve references occur in 300 
pages. The remainder of the work is even less well supplied 
than this. This paucity of references marks the ap];)earance 
of the material from the Annual Register, which, of course, 
could not safely be iicknowledged. Letter m is in no small 
part a copy in ideas, arrangement, and phi'asing of the Regis- 
ter. This material increases till it swallows up every other, 
the only exception, of course, being those parts taken from 
Ramsay. 

It was obviously imsafe to be too precise in stating his 
authority, since it is no easy task to conduct a theft on so 
large a scale without betraying it to the reader. The single 
instance in which he ref ei*s to the Annual Register is in con 
nection with the fleet of Rochambeau, when he takes pains in 
a footnote to point out that the list in the ‘‘English publica- 
tions ” is in eiTor.^ A Providence paper is here mentioned as 
his authority, but he follows it only partially, since material 
from the Annual Register appears side by side with that from 
the local newspaper. Apropos of the arrival of the Fi'ench 
fleet Gordon mentions an order to the army officers issued by 
Washington with reference to the wearing black and white 
cockades. And though this order was published in this lo^l 
newspaper already referred to, he copies his statement of it 
from the usual source. 


J^auachuaetta Anguat 10, 
1780, No A8S,p 3,e g 
[Extract from General 
Ordera] 

It Is recommended to the 
officers of the American 
army to have black and 
white cookades, a black 


Annual Hegister, 1781, pp 
gl-gg 

In the meantime Washing- 
ton Issoed a requisition in 
public orders to the Ameri- 
can officers, soliciting and 


Gordon, IIT , 380 

The American command- 
er In chief recommended 
the officers of the Continen- 
tal Army, In general orders, 


> Gordon, HI, 379 Note 
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ground with a white relief, strongly recommending to the wearing of black and 
emblematic of the expected them the wearing of black white cockades (the ground 
union of the two armies and -white cockades (the being of the first color and 
ground being of the first the relief of the second) as 
color and the relief of the a compliment to and a sym- 
second) as a compliment to bol of friendship and aflec- 
and a symbol of friendship tion for their allies, 
and affection for their allies 

Nothing has been said so far respecting the part taken by 
the Southern States in the war. Before the breaking out of 
hostilities, and in the first years of the straggle, Gordon’s 
source was quite largely the Annual Register, especially for 
Virginia and North Carolina. In his preface he mentions the 
fact that Dr. Ramsay’s histoiy of the war in South Carolina 
was sent him in manuscript, with full libei'ty to use it as he 
saw fit. It is so used by him, sometimes as an acknowledged 
source, more often as a partial one, and a still greater number 
of times with no acknowledgment whatever. Very little of 
value indeed does Gordon add to the history of the Southern 
war. And his manifest unfairness in his use of Ramsay is 
only exceeded by his dishonest manipulation of the material 
borrowed from the Annual Register. The following descrip- 
tion is thoroughly typical of Ramsay’s style at its best, and 


Gordon, IV, 1S8-1S0. 

Here let me Introduce an account of the 
manner In which most of the whig ladles 
conducted themsdves while they remained 
In Charleston They showed an amaring 
fortitude and the strongest attachment to 
the cause of their country, and gloried in 
the appellation of rebd ladles * * * In 
the height of the Brltifii conquests, when 
poverty and min seemed the unavoidable 
portion of every adherent to the independ- 
ence of America, they discovered more 
firmness than the men Many of them, like 
guardian angels, preserved their husbands 
from falling in the hour of temptation, 
when interest and convenience had almost 
gotten the better of honor and patriotism 

Examples similar to this might bo multiplied indefinitely. 
Even where a compiler with only an average amount of 
industry would abridge or condense, material is copied ver- 
batim. In view of the coui-tesy hy which Ramsay’s manu- 
script was placed at his disposal, this theft on Gordon’s part 


Gordon uses it as his own: 

Batneaifn Hltiory qf tlic SsvoliUUyn in Ssmdli 
OcardUva, II, is 9 -lS 5 

In this crisis of danger to the liberties of 
America the ladles of South Carolina con- 
ducted themselves with more than Spartan 
magnanimity. They gloried in the appel- 
lai^on of rebel ladles. * In the 

height of the British conquests, when pov- 
erty and ruin seemed the unavoidable por- 
tion of every adherent to the independence 
of America, the ladies in general discovered 
more firmness than the men Many of 
them, like guardian angels, preserved their 
husbands from falling in the hour of temp- 
tation, when interest and convenience had 
almost gotten the better of honor and 
patriotism. 
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becomes all the more inexcusable. The pursuit by the Ameri- 
cans of Colonel Ferguson is one of the most characteristic 


descrij)tions in Ramsay. As 
given hero in pai’allel version. 

Hammy, II, 1S1-1S2 

Each TMAti isct out 'With his blanket, knap- 
sack, and gun In que^t of Ctol Ferguson, 
in the same manner he vros used to pursue 
the wild beasts of the forest At night the 
earth afforded them a bed and the Heavens 
a covering, the running stream quenched 
their thirst, while a few cattle driven in 
their rear, together with the supplies ac- 
quired by their guns, secured them provi- 
sion. 


it reappears in Gordon, it is 


Gordon^ III, ISS 

Each man set out with his blanket, knap- 
sack, and gun in quest of major Ferguson, 
in the some manner he was used to pursue 
the wild beasts of the forest At night the 
earth afforded them a bed and tho heavens 
a coienng, tlio running stream quendhed 
their thirst, w'hile a few cattle driven in 
their rear, together w'ith the supplies Re- 
quired by their guns, secured them provi- 
sion 


What, then, remains of the two thousand pages in four vol- 
umes of Gordon’s Histoiy of the American Revolution? Of 
the first part of the first volume. Letters I and II, he may be 
the author, or at least the compiler. The style is certainly 
stiff and clumsy enough to be the author’s own. But as for 
the remainder of the work, especially from Letter IX, Vol- 
ume I, it is conspicuousl}' lacking in that essential unity of 
thought and style which should pervade a genuine piece of 
historical writing.* In its place we have a sorry patchwork 
in which selections or adaptations from Burke and Ramsay 
are i*aggedly joined to material of quite another kind. Mani- 
festly we can not cut out the portions copied from other 
wiiters and in this way make sure that the remtunder is gen- 
uine. The persistent plagiarism of which he has been goilty 
vitiates his entire work. There is inevitably a taint of dis- 
honesty about tho whole. 


1 After this study was completed the attention of the writer was called by Professor 
Bourne, of Yale, to a citation m Allibone's Dictionary of Authors (art Gordon) which Indi- 
cates that Gordon’s Indebtedness to the Annual Register was early discovered. AUibone 
quotes from a work which ho culls Supp Yol Diet Hist, tho sentence ** The best 
part of it occurs where he made most use of Dodsley’s Annual Register ” In rei^nse to 
request for a venffcation of this quotation Mr Bourne suggests that It was taken from 
Chalmer’s Blog Diet (art Gordon), where tlie same citation is given and credited to the 
Supplemental Volume to tho Dictionnolre Hlstorique, 1812, which consists chiefly of 
American lives probably contributed by an American ” This Dictionnaire Hlstorique 
was the Nouveau Dictionnaire Hlstorique, par L M Chandon et Delandlne Lyon, 1804, 
new ed., Paris, 1810-1812, under the title Diet Universel, hist crit etbibliog., 20 vols 
From this source this statement of Gordon’s obligations to the Annufti Register has been 
token up in several of the biographical dictionaries, but so far as I know has never been 
^ crified, nor at present can its author be identified It is, however, the only direct asser- 
tion I ha\ e ever found indicating anything like an appreciation of Gordon’s plagiarism 
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The question now naturall}’^ aiises, Was Gordon a conscious 
plagiarist in our meaning of the term, or was it the fault of 
the time in which ho lived? The question can of course never 
be satisfactorily answered, but there is some eiddence upon it 
worth consideration. First, as to contemporary opinion 
regarding Gordon’s character, pui*poses, and writings. 

The historian seems not to have made a A^eiy favoi*able 
impression upon those who knew him in Ameiica. John 
Adams wrote of him in 1775, ‘"I fear his indiscreet pmte will 
do harm in this city. He is an eternal talker and somewhat 
vain, and not accui*ate nor judicious.”^ Hamilton in 1779 
referred to him contemptuously as ‘‘the old Jesuit.”® 

Belknap, writing to Hazard from Boston in 1789 with refer- 
ence to Gordon’s history, says* 

I believe it will be no easy matter for G to find any persons of chai’acter 
and consequenc^e w'ho 'will stand forth as his vouchers He was not much 
beloved nor regarded while he W'as here, and the stones he has told of one 
and another in Ins book have helped to sink hmi in the general estimation, 
though now and then I find some w'ho aie rather inchnetl to speak favor- 
ably of him ® 

James Sullivan speaks of him m much the same fashion, 
and refers also to the low esteem iii which he was held in 
Massachusetts. Ho adds. 

In every part of his history there is a very remarkable want of truth and 
integrity, but the arrow’s of his envy and Malevolence are so blunted by 
the indiscretion of lus attacks and the want of decency in his manner that 
they do no injury 

In his estimation Gordon is a "•mercenary scribbler who 
makes books with no other object than to gain a few pence.”* 
This charge of being influenced by mercenary motives is one 
that appears again and again. It never can be substantiated, 
but the evidence is veiy damaging. The letters of John 
Adams* and Jeff eraon® both show ti*acesof it, even before the 
edition appeared. In 1813 John Adams wi’ites: 

It IS with grief that I record a fact which I ought to record relative to 
Gordon’s history. His object was profit. He was told that his book 

1 Life and Works of John Adams. Boston, 1850, II, 428-424. 

s Hamilton’s Works. Lodge cd , VII, 676 

> Belknap Papers. Part II, 161 

♦Amoiy, Life of James Sullivan Boston, 1869, Vol I, 258. Note. 

‘Works. IX, 650 

‘Jefferson’s Works. Washington, 1833, II, 167. 
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M ould not sell if printed according to his manuscript It waw accordingly 
throw n mto a new” form of letters betw’een a gentleman in Bngland and 
one m America He w-as told, besides, that the style was so lx)ld that it 
wrould damn the W”ork, and that many other thmgs w'ere so favorable to 
America and others so disgraceful to Britons that neitlier w ould be borne 
Accordmgly the style and spirit was altered and accommodated more to 
the British taste and feehngs In this labor of love he had the assistance 
of some of the dissenting clergj^men, and among them I can name the Drs 
Towers, father and son ^ Had the onginal manuscript been prmted the 
w'ork would have appeared very differently * 

Thus stated by a contemporaiy is the whole charge against 
Gordon’s reputation as a man and a historian. Another con- 
temporary of Gordon goes still fui-ther and insists that he 
saw the original manuscript before the author wont to Eng- 
land, and that it was changed in one instance of which ho was 
aware.® Dr. Luther M. Harris, one of Gordon’s friends, 
claimed that more than 100 pages were struck out of the 
original manuscript, while others confirm this evidence and 
add that the author was paid for the altei*ation.* The case 
against Gordon, as stated by his contemporaries, is certainly 
strong enough to justify further examination. 

Secondly, we may consider the intenial evidence of Gor- 
don’s history. If the author was paid for changing his manu- 
script to confomi it to the English feeling, the plagiarism 
from the pages of the Annual Eegister was conscious and 
deliberate. Eor purposes of concealment, tmnsposition of 
material was resorted to very frequently, as where a three- 
page description was built up out of eleven fragments taken 
from material filling fifteen pages of the Annual Register, and 
rearitinged in such an order as to be almost unrecognizable.® 

The proof of direct change of form in manuscript itself in 
favor of the English view is not now possible, for Gordon’s 
original manuscript has in all probability perished. But 
fortunately there is in existence a letter written bj'^ him on 

1 Dictionary of National Biography, LVm, 91 Joseph Towers. 1737-1799 Editor of 
“British Biography,” chief ^york, Memolra of Frcdenek III of Prussia. Joseph L 
Towers. 1767-1881 Unitarian preacher, writer, and book collector 

8 Austin, Life of Elbrldge Gerry, Boston, 1828 Appendix, p 580 Wiusor’s account of 
Oordoif, Nar. and GnL BQstory, VIII, 470-471, has been the chief means used m tracing 
the contemporary opinion of Gordon 

3 Recollections of a Bostonian Niles, Principles and Acts of the Revolution Balti- 
more, 1822, pp 482,488 

4Lorlng in Historical Magazine, VI, 78-82 

4 Gordon, III, 302-804. Annual Register, 1780, pp 21-Sb Here Gordon’s eleven consocu- 
tive fragments ore to be found in the Annual Register in the order 2,8,4,1,6,6,7,10,9, 
8,11 
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May 17, 1775, describing the battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord.^ In comparing this early account with that appearing 
in his later work due allowance must be made for the inter- 
vening years and the consequent cooling of the passions of 
the moment. We should hardly expect, for instance, to find 
in sober history such a sentence as this: “Eight hundred of 
the best British Troops in America having Aus nobly van- 
quished a company of nonresisting Yankees while dispersing, 
and slaughtering a few of them by way of experiment, 
marched foi’ward in the greatness of their might to Con- 
cord.” And while we may be able to understand why he 
omitted in his later account the phrase “inimical torified 
natives,” yet he should have mentioned that they were pres- 
ent in the Lexington-Concord expedition. One of the most 
curious alterations occurs in connection with the Lexington 
skirmish. In the first account it is related that as the officers 
of the regiment rode up toward the Americans one of them 
shouted, “ You damned rebels, lay down your arms;” another, 
“Stop, you rebels;” and a third, “Disperse, you rebels.” 
But in his history * the version of the affair is token from the 
Annual Kegister, as follows: “An officer in the van called out, 
^ Disperse^ yoii rebds; throio down your arms and disperse? 

In his treatment of Major Pitcairn, Gordon shows his change 
clearly enough. In the letter of 1776 he says: “Major Pit- 
cairn, I suppose, thinking himself justified by Parliamentoiy 
authority to consider them as rebels, perceiving that they did 
not actu^ly lay down their arms, observing that the genenilit}^ 
were getting off, while a few continued in their military posi- 
tion,, and apprehending there could be no great hurt in kill- 
ing a few such Yankees, which might probably, according to 
the notions that had been instilled into him by the tory party, 
of the Americans being poltroons, end all the contest, gave 
the command to fire, then fired his own pistol, and so set the 
whole affair agoing. ” This hardlj’^ reads like the later version : 
“An instant compliance not taking place, which he might 
construe into contempt, he rode a little farther, fired his pis- 
tol, fiourished his sword, and ordered the soldiers to fire;” 

1 An Account of the Commencement of Hostilities between Great Britain and America 
in the Province of Massachusetts Baj Force, American Archives, fourth series, II, 
625-d81 

s Gordon, 1, 47& 

* Annual Register, 1775, p 126, c 2 

HIST 99, VOL I ^26 
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‘ ‘ undoubtedly, ” he say o, further on, “ from the mistaken appre 
hension he had ontei-tained of American resolution, for he has 
the chai-acter of a good-tempered officer.” This last sounds 
somewhat different from his denunciation of the same officer 
in 1T76, which he concludes by saying, “I have no such great 
opinion of the Major’s character.” 

With all its mutilation, however, wo may be sure that this 
letter of 1775 was the basis for his later account of the first 
bloodshed of the Revolution. There are so many agreements 
of detail, wording, and spirit which no revision could quite 
destroy. The expedition of 1,100 men, for instance, to 
Jamaica Plains and Dorchester, resulting in a great destruc- 
tion to the stone fences; the influence of the Tories in causing 
Gage to send out the famoas expedition; the presence of 
British officers on the road out of Boston the night before the 
battle of Lexingfton; the taking of the grenadiers and light 
infantiy off duty under pretense of learning a new exercise, 
which made the “Bostonians jealous;” the incident connected 
with the Lexington meetinghouse, or “ meeting ”as he calls it, 
which he proves did not shelter armed Americans; the brain- 
ing of a wounded British soldier by a young farmer armed 
with an ax, and his denial of the report the British soldiers 
were scalped — these details with their exact phraseology reap- 
pear as evidence of the essential unify of the two accounts. 
The most curious feature of the later account occurs in the 
description of Lord Percy’s march to aid the flying British, 
where Gordon pauses midway to explain at length the origin 
of the term “Yankee.” Stranger still is the alteration of his 
original story of Lord Percy’s playing Yankee Doodle as he 
marched out of Boston, and being reminded later how he had 
been made to dance to that tune. This at least has local color; 
but in his history Gx>rdon tells us that a mocking youth calls out 
to Lord Percy that he is soon to dance to the tune of Chevy 
Chase. Now, though we are aware of the uncommon precoc- 
ity of the Boston boys of 1775, yet it is hard to believe that 
one of them could so cleverly connect Lord Percy with the 
hero of Chevy Chase. This smacks decidedly of the atmos- 
phere of some quiet Rnglish study, but is out of harmony 
with everything in Boston at this period of her history. 

The net result of the alterations, then, of this original letter 
of 1775 is to give a view decidedly more favorable to the 
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BritiBh. The incideDt of the braining of a wounded boldier 
is retained, while he omits to mention Pitcairn’s insolence 
and brutality, the presence of Tories in the detachment of 
soldiers sent to Lexington, and the detail of atitKiities com- 
mitted by the British soldiers. Most curious of all is the 
addition (in parenthesis, to be sure) of the statement that at 
the battle of Concord Lieutenant Gould would have been 
killed but for the intervention of a clergyman. Yet in his 
deposition soon after the battle, Gould gives eveiy important 
detail of his experience except this one ’ In his use of Barn- 
say, also, Gordon shows the same partiality for the British 
side by attempting to palliate the injustice and craelty of 
their soldiers in Charleston by citing cases somewhat similar 
on the part of the Americans elsewhere,* even making use of 
Washington’s losses by dishonest debtors to show how cor- 
rupt they had become.* 

To sum up our conclusions thus far, we may say that Gor- 
don was neither a man of unimpeachable veracity nor a great 
historian, and that his history must be rejected wholly as a 
source for the American Bevolution. Anditismeant to include 
in this statement not only the three-fourths taken largely from 
other histories, but also the remaining portion, chiefly con- 
tained in the flrst eight letters of Volume I. We may con- 
clude further that Gordon’s letter of 1775 (American ArcMves), 
describing the battles of Lexington and Concord, is a fair 
type of his original history, as he took it to England for pub- 
lication, and that his later account of these battles shows how 
the history suffered in contents and spirit by the revision to 
which it was subjected. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that while there are 
abundant evidences of the presence of the original manu- 
script in Gordon’s history, it is by no means easy to verify 
the hypothesis of his compilation of the work by the aid of 
friends in England. How many portions of his published 
history resemble the description of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord it is impossible to say, and in the absence of 
aiTniUr material for comparison we have little means of know- 
ing. Internal evidence ^one can hardly reveal whether it was 

1 Hubley, History of the American Revolution Northumberland, Penn , 1805 1, 242-243 

•Gordon, Ul, 464 Ramsay, II, 10&-170 

«Ib.Ul,260. 
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Gordon or his clerical friends who mangled thLS original manu- 
script and transcribed portions of the Annual Register in the 
production of the published work. We may be quite sure, 
however, that Gordon passed judgment upon the whole pro 
duction and gave to certain portions of it a characteristic 
animus which is easily recognizable. A good example of 
this is his treatment of Gates, which betrays his partisanship 
foi this ignoble rival of Washington. This could hardly be 
the result of a fortuitous selection from Gordon’s entire 
manuscript by an ordinary compiler. The work must have 
been done under his constant supervision, and nowhere, unless 
it be in the foreign letters, do we fail to find traces of its 
presence. 

There remains, consequently, the difficult task of disen- 
tangling the composite of original and borrowed material 
and the assignment of each fragment to its proper 'Source. 
This is by no means the simple problem it at first appears, for 
after the material of the original has been separated from that 
of the Annual Register and of Ramsay, we are confronted 
with the difficulty of distinguishing the particular compiler 
who copied or abridged the various portions of the plagiarized 
material. That there were several compilers at work upon 
the history seems quite apparent; what each contributed to 
the composite result is exceedingly difficult to determine. 
These and other similar questions must await a more detailed 
and careful study of the whole subject at some future time, 
but even though new evidence may modify, as to minor details, 
the conclusions so far reached, the main contention is beyond 
cavil that no part of Gordon’s history can any longer be taken 
as authority on the American Revolution. 
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The period from about 1830 to about 1861, or, approxi- 
[uately, the second third of this century, was one of heated 
3 ontroversy for the church in America. The preceding thirty 
^ears had not been free from religious discords; church his- 
[»ry would have found it hard to give them recognition if 
they had been. But for more than thirty, for at least forty 
>r fifty, years there had existed what we may fairly enough 
3all an ‘‘era of good feeling,” and a review of this will help 
as to appreciate the change which became manifest not far 
from the year 1880. 

Such good feeling as existed from the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war to the end of the eighteenth century was to a 
^rge extent an easy-going tolerance, due to the absence of 
strong religious feeling of any kind. But when the nine- 
jeenth century opened religious emotions and religious con- 
rtctions had been wonderfully intensified. The great evan- 
jelical revival of sixty years before had been renewed in a 
less vehement form, but in a form on the whole more benefi- 
3ent in spite of strange and even repulsive phenomena in the 
lewer parts of the countiy. And the evangelical movement, 
igain vigorously in progresa and marked by successive 
revivals for many years to come, began and continued to 
nold the Christian life of most American Protestants. It 
las not yet ceased to do this, and we may believe that as 
•espects its underlying principle it never will. But the move- 
nent has worn very different aspects in its different stages, 
ind even where it has preserved the revival form that form 
s very unlike what it once was. It is worth while to try to 
characterize briefly, even if, perhaps, fancifully, these suc- 
cessive phases, since they illustrate one wa 3 ’’ in which the liv- 
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ing Christianity of modern times adapts itself to new environ- 
ments and thereby becomes not less but more Christian. The 
work of Whitefield and Gilbert Tennent and their fiery com- 
rades was as when the rains descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and the house on the rock, which could 
not fall, was half cleansed and half laid waste. The work 
done a century ago, when ungodliness was for the time so 
wonderfully beaten back, reminds us (if we adhere to the 
familiar rendering) of “the swelling of Jordan” which forces 
the lion to come up from his lair The task of the “happy 
warrior,” just now fallen asleep upon his shield amidst the 
grief of millions, the great lay evangelist, from whom priests 
and eldei's gladly learned wisdom — in that we see the dew 
of Hermon which fell upon the hill of Zion.* 

The primary action of the evangelical movement has been 
in the sphere of the affections, because its vital principle, 
never wholly absent from real religion under any form, was 
the clearer perception of the Fatherhood of God, seen in His 
giving to -ffis human children what they have often vainly 
tried to earn. The essence of this perception is implied in 
the faTniliar lines of one who is not always recognized as an 
evangelical poet: 

’T 18 heaven alone that is given away, 

’T is only God may be had for the asking.* 

And the normal result is a clearer perception of the brother- 
hood of man and new zeal in the varied tasks of Christian 
philanthropy. And as they engage together in these tasks 
Christians should become more conscious of their own still 
closer brotherhood, closer because it is the relation to each 
other of men who heartily believe in their divine sonship. 
They should become more conscious, too, of the supreme 
impoi-tance of what they hold in common as Christians, as 
contrasted with what they hold severally as members of vari- 
ous denominations. Denominational interests should occupy 
them less, Christian and catholic interests should occupy them 
more. And here, in fact, we find the evangelical movement 
passing into that which has, xmder strangely diverse aspects, 
been tiie dominant force in the Christianity of the present 

1 Mr Moody had been buried Iho day before 

s Lowell, Vision of Sir LaunfaL 
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century, namely, the catholic movement, of which the issue 
ought to be, though we can not yet know whether it will be, 
the revelation in some grand and beautiful form of our 
brotherhood in Christ. That the evangelical movement also 
produced, through the infirmity of man, what maj’^ now, with- 
out offense, be called Evangelicalism, one-sided, narrow, and 
often of a mien most unbrotherly, does not excuse us for 
failing to see that, as it reappears in vigor at the dawn of 
the century, it was already transforming itself into the cath- 
olic movement, and was the forerunner of what is noblest in 
the Christianity of our time. And this is something more 
than a splendid philanthropy; it is also the gradual emancipa- 
tion of believers from the dogmatism which divides them by 
offering them a dozen theologies instead of the one faith; 
the heart is latitudinarian, and it is the heart which believeth. 

It is difficult even to enumerate briefly the various ways in 
which all this was illustrated for thirty years in the American 
church by that labor of love in which most Christians could 
unite and bj’’ the common proclamation of certain great doc- 
trines as to which most Christians were then agreed. In the 
widespread revivals at the beginning of our period Methodists 
and Baptists, often thrown otherwise into sharp competition, 
worked hand in hand, and Presbyterians, the antagonists of 
both on matters held by all to be of much importance, worked 
gladly beside them. The two bodies of Christians first named 
could not, owing to the nature of their distinctive tenets, per- 
manently maintain a close alliance with Presbyterians or with 
each other, although the Baptists of Georgia made overtures 
for some sort of union in 1803.^ But while both denomina- 
tions gained largely in numbers and in zeal, the Methodists, 
by the introduction in 1808 of representative government, 
and the Baptists, by receiving indirectly from the Congrega- 
tionalists a powerful impulse toward missionary effort (1814), 
were brought more nearly into harmony with the spirit of 
American Christianity.® Those early revivals, indeed, cost 
the Presbyterians a schism in 1810, when Cumberland Pres- 
byterianism began its separate course. The church is never 
wholly free from strife, and to stimulate activity is to increase 

1 Newman, American Church History scries, il, 32^-326 

s Newman, American Church History series, 11, 888-891, Buckley, lb , v 828-335, Stevens, 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 111, 378-879, 403, 411-408-409, Iv, 489-442 
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the risk of discord.* But in the same yeax a company of 
CJhristians, likewise the product of the revivals, announced 
themselves to the church, and they had their very life in theii- 
protest against schism, their longing for unity. These Chris- 
tians, since known as the Disciples of Christ, were resolutely 
determined not to become a sect, and resisted the forces which 
drove them toward that attitude during almost the whole of 
this period, or until 1828.* 

In the meantime, in the first year of the century (1801), 
the Presbyterians and many of the Congregationalists (the 
two being then one in theology and willing to make sacrifices 
as to polity which showed the relative weakness of purely 
denominational instincts) achieved something like oi^nic 
unity by means of the famous Plan of Union. This had the 
noble purpose — expressing a high form of philanthropy — 
of saving new settlements, in which both bodies were repre- 
sented, from local schisms, and so enabling Christianity to use 
its full strength against its real foes.* The two churches which 
had originally embodied the Protestantism of Germany, the 
Lutheran and the Reformed, were more slow than most others 
to feel the quickening evangelical influences, owing largely, 
no doubt, to the obstacles interposed by difference of language. 
They long continued, therefore, to suffer from the spiritual 
sluggishness which had enfeebled most communions in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and the life of both was 
at a low ebb. Consequently, when at last the new impulse 
began to act vigorously upon them, let us say after 1820, not 
only were they animated on a wide scale with intense evangel- 
ical fervor and brought into warm sympathy with the more 
zealous of theii* fellow-Chrlstians, but what had marked them 
among Christians for nearly or quite three centuries almost 
seemed on the point of disappearing. Owing, as 1 think, to 
strong and quite dissimilar personal influences, the oblitera- 
tion of historic traits went much further in one case than in 
the other. The Luthemns, or a lai'ge pait of them, came 
very near throwing away the one doctrine chiefly character- 
istic of their great Confession (that about the Lord’s Supper) 

'Thompson, ilmerlcan Church History series, vl, 74-75, Foster, Ib, xl, 26»-285,etc 

'Kewman, American Church History series, il, 487-^, T) ler, ib , xU, psalm. 

’Walker, American Church History senes, iii, S16-S19, Thompson, lb., i-i, 72, Olllett, 
History of the Presbyterian Church, revised edition, 1, 486-141, etc 
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aad making “American Lutheranium'’ as meaningless n name 
as “American Panslavism” would have been. But while the 
stars in their nineteenth century courses have fought against 
sectarianism, it has not been in order to turn the church imi- 
versal into a sect by hiding beneath evangelicalism the mani- 
fold life of Christianity. In the case of these two churches 
this stage of their progress extended far beyond 1830, but 
that their development was retarded only makes more strik- 
ing its conformity to a general law.* 

The Protestant Episcopal Church was rather gradually, but 
profoundly, influenced by the revivals of a century ago. But 
from causes not discreditable to them American Episcopalians 
had scarcely felt the “Great Awakening” of 1740, and its less 
valuable results, in certain opinions and forms of speech cur- 
rent among other Christians, were little apparent among them. 
Furthermore, the renewed power of the evangelical movement 
was transmitted to them in part, as I think in large part, 
through the very men who were foremost in asserting High 
Church views of polity, notably Bishop Hobart, of New York, 
and Bishop Ravenscroft, of North Carolina, the latter less 
widely influential, but if possible more intense alike in his evan- 
gelical fervor and in his High Churchmanship. Now, Hobart 
could not have wrought such a change in his church as he 
ultimately effected had his belief in a divine and unalterable 
form of church government not been with him, as with the 
Puritan Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, “a fundamental point 
of religion,” and had not his personal religion glowed with 
the same ardor that inspired the revivalists.* 

As a consequence of the facts mentioned, the presence in the 
Episcopal Church of the new evangelical life was less readily 
observed by others, and its normal effect, zealous cooperation 
with others in tasks of Christian philanthropy, was less mani- 
fest than it might have been. It was visible enough, never- 
theless. It appeared, of course, in Low Churchmen of the later 
type developed by &e revivals, and in Low Churchmen, at 

^Jacobs, American Church Hiatory series, Iv, 320-331, 863, 369-372, Dabbs, ib , vlil, 830, 
886, 889-846, Wolf, Lutherans In America, New York, 1890, Introd (by Dr Jacobs), x-3d, 
279-294, Mercersburg Review, 1, 468-477, cf Baird, Religion in America, New York, 1845, 
269 

sit is interesting that the year 1830 witnessed the death, somewhat prematore, of both 
Hobart and Ravenscroft, and so is rather significantly marked in this instance as lying 
between two periods. 
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first far more numerous, of the eighteenth-centuiy type, like 
the godly Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, and in such High 
Churchmen as Bishop Moore, of Virginia, whose views of 
polity were of less moment to him than the same views were to 
Hobart and Eavenscroft. The interchange of pulpits was then 
fai* from uncommon, and the relations between Episcopalians 
and their brethren, if much less intimate than those which 
existed between Presbyterians and Congregationalists, were 
much more so than they became in the following period. 
They were, moreover, now in full S 3 anpathy with their f ellow- 
Christians as citizens. They had ceased to suffer the old 
reproach, natural though never very just, incurred by the 
persistent loyalty of so many of them to the throne which all 
Americans had long upheld. Bishop Hobart himself, though 
he loved and honored England, was thoroughly an American, 
and he exposed himself to severe criticism on t^e part of some 
Englishmen for strenuously asserting in his New York pulpit 
the superiority of American institutions.^ 

Members of all the churches which I have thus far men- 
tioned, and of some others, began to associate themselves earty 
in the centuiy for various forms of Christian work. This 
had not been absolutely unknown before, but the great union 
societies which now sprang up constitute one of the striking 
features of the period before 1830, and more than almost anj"- 
thing else mark it as one of compai*ative harmony as well as of 
genuine zeal in the service of God and man. Denominations 
as such were not united in a Christian league or federation, 
though denominational legislatures might and often did sanc- 
tion and regulate cooperation. But individual Chi-istians of 
most Protestant communions were organically united for the 
perfomiance of high offices of the church catholic. The 
task in which it was then possible for all to take part, the 
circulation of the authorized version of the Scriptures, was, 
it is said, initiated both in New York and Philadelphia by 
Baptists, and the president of the oldest local Bible society, 

I TlfEtoy, American Church History series, yii, 385-887, 410-433, 449-461, Bacon, ih , xiii, 
177-179, McConndl, History of the American £piBCOx>al Church, New York, 1890, 142-14G, 
293-296, 299, Perry, History of American Episcopal Church, Boston, 1886, 1, 860-864, 11, 136, 
153-166, 174-186, 192-194, Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society, i, 
129-185, White, Memoirs of Protestant Episcopal Church, 2d ed , 193-195, 208, 226-228 Seo 
also biographies of Bishops Scabur^, White, Griswold, R. C Moore, Sprague, Annals of 
the American Pulpit, Vol V, EDnwks, Ecclesiastical Contributions (Virginia, Marj'land), 
Perry’s Historical Collections (7 volumes), Whitefield’s Journals, first edition, etc. 
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thsit established in Philadelphia in 1808, was an Episcopalian, 
Bishop White, while the national Society, organized in 1816, 
had little difficulty in enlisting general support. More signifi- 
cant is the case of the oldest of the national societies, the 
American Board of Comuussioners for Foreign MianinTia^ 
organized in 1810 by Congregationalists. Hei*e full coopera- 
tion was not quite so easy, but the board became to a large 
extent the organ of Presbyterians of British origin, of more 
than one name, of the Reformed Dutch and German Reformed 
churches, Presbyterians of continental origin, and of the 
Lutherans. As much or more might be said with regard to 
half a dozen other societies which I can not pause to name, 
but attention should be called to the rather impressive 
fact that just as this period was closing, in the year 1839, 
Presb 3 rterians accepted as their own agency the Congrega- 
tional Education Society.^ 

The theological controversies of that relatively peaceful 
time, with many aspects that some of us find to i*egret in them, 
were nevertheless a training in Christian brotherhood, espe- 
cially in that liberty of the children of God which fraternity 
ought to secui’e. Thus the protest which the Methodists, in 
their chaiticter of Arminians, made against the dominant Cal- 
vinism had the result of finally convincing most Christians 
that the difference between the two systems is relatively unim- 
portant, which was a gain for liberty and fraternity and unity. 
That this conviction was wrought was shown conclusively, for 
example, in 1871, when (as Di*. H. M. Dexter admitt^ in 
1880) the Congregational National Council piactically and 
intentionally gave “a good standing to Arminians equally 
with Calvinists,” and in 1888, when the Presbyterian, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, declared that this theological divergence 
does not affect piety or the gi’owth of the church.* Mean- 
while the heroic circuit riders of Methodism were teaching 
by practice the highest foims of brotherly love. The protest 
made, and paiily against the same system, by the two wings 
of Liberal Christianity, the Universalists and the Unitarians, 

1 Bacon, American Ghuroh History ucrios, xiii, 262, 256, 26d-259 (aJso other volumes of the 
series, to bo consulted by index). Schaff-Herzog Encycloptedla (articles on various 
SJcictieB), McCltntock tuid Strong, C>clop8Cclia (ib), Armita^, History of the Baptists, 
rev od , Nci\ York, 1893, 514 etc , Wilson, Memoir of Bishop White, 289-290, note, 298, et seq. 

scsongregallonalism, ns seen in Its Lltcraturo, 710-711, Handbook of Congregationaliam, 
78-79, Symposium on “The revision of creeds,” North American Revievr, February, 1888^ 
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was made, it seems to me, under great provocation, and the 
primary eTOngelical truth of God’s Fatherhood, on which 
depends the realitj' of human brotherhood, was, if not more 
clearly seen, at all events made very much more visible to 
the average mind by Murray and Channing than by Jonathan 
Edwards. As respects the Unitarian protest, many of us 
who are not Unitarians would have joined them in protesting 
against an orthodoxy which unconsciously offered three gods 
to be worshiped, and proclaimed a Fatherhood which was 
divine and yet not eternal. And we, assembled in this home 
of all blessed human charities, do not need to be reminded 
how Liberal Qiristianity has obeyed Chiist’s law of love; a 
law not more solemnly uttered in the command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature than in the words which those who, 
“in His name” have ministered to the hungry, and the thirsty, 
and the naked, and the stranger, and the prisoner, still wait 
to hear, “ Ye have done it unto me.”’ 

Our survey will not be complete without a glance at the 
relati^ of Protestants to the Eoman communipn during the 
period before 1830. The First Provincial Council of Balti- 
more, held in October, 1829, informs us that those relations 
were then, on the whole, friendly. Hatred and prejudice were 
vanishing, “holy religion” received honor from her “ene- 
mies,” priests were venerated by those without. Such coop- 
eration as existed among Protestants was impossible, but 
besides the occasional lending of churches for Protestant wor- 
ship, very common in Cknada in the last centmy, but checked 
by the bishops in the United States, both priests and bishops 
were invited to preach, and did preach, to Protestant congre- 
gations; once, at least, mass was said in a Protestant church; 
Protestant laymen subscribed readily for the erection of 
Boman Catholic churches, and Jesuits served as trustees of 
colleges established by Protestants. And the two classes of 
Christians were in warm sympathy and hearty cooperation 
as citizens. It was, indeed, largely the patriotism of Roman 
Catholics, from the time of the Involution, which had pro- 

1 Dis. Allen and Eddy, American Church History series, z, Stevens, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, iii, 216-218, Channing, Discourses, etc , Boston, 1880, pp yil, 215-288, 299-304, Diman 
on “EeligloninAmeilca,” North American Review, January, 1876, Eisher, Discussions in 
History and Theology, New York, 1880, 257-258, 270-278, Bushnell, Christ in Theology, 
Hartfhrd, 1851, 171-187, etc.. Report of Tenth Church Congress (Protestant Episcopal), 
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duced the prevalent good will. Patriotic they continued to 
be, and they became more and more distinctly American. 
Their great and justly honored representative, Archbishop 
Carroll (died 1816), was extremely averse to all unnecessary 
exercise of external control over the temporal affairs of the 
church, and would have liked to have our language used in 
worship. Bishop England, of Charleston (1820-1812), seek- 
ing to adapt his administration as much as might be to 
American usages, gave his diocese a constitution under which 
representatives of the laity took pait in the care of secular 
interests; and an active and influential portion of the laity 
desired, and for a while secured, a confoiToity to American 
and Protestant usages which went far beyond this. Lay trus- 
tees, claiming rights of ownership in the church buildings, 
claimed the further right of deciding what priests should offi- 
ciate in them — ^that is, of choosing their own ministers, like 
Protestants. The effort to establish this claim (constituting 
the phenomenon known in the Boman communion as ‘‘trus- 
teeism’’) began soon after the Revolution, was general, per- 
sistent, and even violent, and though earnestly opposed by 
the bishops was hardly checked until after 1830. Had the 
claim been established, the change, whether an improvement 
or not, would have been a revolution, substituting at a vital 
point the authority of the people for that of the Pope.^ 

We see in this case phenomena closely akin to those which 
we have observed in Protestant bodies; a friendly feeling 
toward other Christians, a disposition to act with them as far 
as was practicable (not very far), and a disposition of startling 
strength to obscure or obliterate some of the most character- 
istic features of their own system. Now, in the case of Prot- 
estants we have found that these phenomena were in a large 
measure traceable to the revivals of a hundred years ago. 
Had the revivals anything to do with them in this case? Evi- 
dently direct religious effects of a religious movement so 
strongly Protestant in its forms as the Evangelical were not 

lO’Gorxnaii, American Church History series, lx, 253-2&1, 255-268, 267-270, 277, 297-299, 
805-309, 316-823, 887-889, etc , J G Shea, life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, New York, 
1888,267,275-276,817,328-829,418,426,484,488,505-506,512, lb , History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, 1808-1848, New York, 1890, 114, 182, note 2. 229,note, 287-288,243,280. 
296, 813, 814, 817, 418, 419 etseq , 485, Report of Proceedings of First Presbyterian General 
Council, Edinburgh, 1877, 268, Stuart, Church of England in Canada, 1758-1798,12,14,25, 
26, 29, 82, Hallam, Annals of St James’s Church, New London, Conn , 95, Church Journal, 
NewYork,MaylO,1865 
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to bo looked for in the Roman communion, at least not so 
early. And the most striking phenomena, those which exhib- 
it a strongly American feeling, seem plainly traceable to a 
som'ce not religious. But here there appears to have been 
a sort of transfonmation of energy, and in order to see this, 
and still more in order to get an adequate view of our subject 
as a whole, it is necessary to observe a very interesting and 
suggestive parallel between the course of events in the eccle- 
siastical and in the political spheres. 

A fraction of the period before 1830, that covered by the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, has always been known as the 
“ era of good feeling.” But this describes merely the relations 
existing for a few years between political parties; they had 
stopped fighting because one of them was past fighting. But 
the entire period before 1830, extending back to the beginning 
of our national existence, may be called on the whole an era 
of good feeling because of the comparatively amicable rela- 
tions then existing among the political societies called States, 
which are, far more than political parties, the counterparts of 
the I'eligious societies called churches or denominations. The 
great difference between the two groups of societies, in virtue 
of the fact that the former group was organically united in 
one larger state, while the latter had not even become a league 
of sovereignties, need not be much insisted on now, because 
events were showing, at all events after the revivals, that an 
even firmer bond of union than attachment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States might exist in a common passionate 
loyalty, acting in many denominations, to one invisible King. 
State feeling was rather abnormally strong in the early 
national period — may it never become weak! — and Professor 
Jameson has given us an illustration of this in the multiplica- 
tion of State histories at that time.' 

But that State institution which afterwards became the occa- 
sion of raising the feeling to white heat, and nearly destroyed 
the union of States, was then regarded in veiy much the same 
light in the commonwealths which maintained it and those in 
which it was fast disappearing. It is quite true, and is abund- 
antly proved by the com'se of Congressional debate and leg- 
islation before the compromise of 1820, that as slaveholding 
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became more profitable at the South the desire for immediate 
emancipation giew weaker. And at the same time the dread- 
ful abuses to which the system is liable multiplied, and began 
to be sheltered by “ barbarous laws” (a Southern characteiiza- 
tion), so that States as well as individuals became responsible 
for them. But as late as 1831 Virginia was thought to be 
almost ready for emancipation; the new domestic slave trade, 
by which negroes were tmnsferred in gi’eat numbers from 
Maryland and Virginia to the cotton States, excited the wmth 
of Southerners like John Bandolph, and was fiercely denounced 
as ‘‘remorseless and merciless,” the fruit of ‘•'’insatiable 
avarice,” b^" a governor of South Carolina; churches and 
individuals openly protested against various features of the 
slave codes, and for ten years after the passage of the Missouri 
compromise there were few men of character, Nofth or South, 
who defended slavery in the abstract. The organization of 
the Colonization Society in 1817 meant then, whatever the 
administration of it meant afterwards, that the wish for the 
disappearance of slavery had become a purpose, not the pur- 
pose of all citizens, but of a multitude of the worthiest citi- 
zens Irrespective of State lines- 

In Viiginia, for example, the society was repeatedly and 
warmly indorsed by the annual convention of the Prot^tant 
Episcopal Church between 1819 and 1836. A bishop of Vir- 
ginia (Dr. Meade, 1829-1862) was a zealous friend of the 
enterprise, hoped for the ultimate extinction of slavery, and 
even suffered some reproach, very unreasonably, for his deep 
interest in the spiritual welfare of the slaves. Since, more- 
over, the society was organized by Christians, as Christians 
and philanthropists, it emphasized the fact that the common 
attitude on the subject was taken in that spirit of love to man 
which the revivals had so strengthened, and amply warrants 
the belief that States, or groups of States, were brought so 
far into sympathy in part by means of the revival.' 

In the meantime any excess of State feeling, or disposition 
to insist overmuch on State rights, was checked in a degi’ee 
by the rising tide of national feeling. This became far more 

I HUdreth, History of the United States, rev ed , vi, 618-616, 661-676, 682-698, 703-718, New - 
man, American Church History series, 11,445, Thompson, ib , \1, 181-136, G Alexander, 
lb ,xl, 88-84, Thomas, lb , xil,284. Bacon, ib ,xlil, 154,208-206, 267-258, 268-274, Digest of 
Councils in Diocese of Virginia, 86,99,117-118,120,126, Johns, Memoir of Bishop Meade, 
Baltimore, 1867, pp 117-125,478-477 
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intense after the war of 1812 in spite of the fact that in New 
England State feeling was for a while both deepened and 
embittered by the war. Before very long Americans in gen- 
eral were glorying as never before in their American citizen- 
ship and hoping all things for the future of their country. 
The new American spirit showed itself sometimes in unpleas- 
ant, even in offensive, forms — ^in vanity and \uilgar boasting. 
But men of the highest character and of entire sobriety of 
mind shared it, as we have seen in the case of Bishop Hobart. 
And this spirit included not only patriotism, but philanthropy. 
It began to be believed that America had a mission, a two- 
fold mission, to mankind. She was to offer a refuge to the 
poor and oppressed of all nations, and she was to teach all 
nations by her example the lesson of civil and religious 
liberty. The nation, like the chm*ch, was intensely alive, 
and, like the church, was addressing itself to a work for 
humanity which had been given it to do It is hard to resist 
the conviction that the same powerful religious movement 
which had produced such results in the church, by which it is 
ceitain that the citizens of the nation had in vast numbers 
been affected, and which was not wholly past and gone, but 
was from time to time renewing itself with more or less 
energy, had something to do with the results which appeared 
in the civic life of the people. Patriotism is certainly a senti- 
ment which religion may strengthen as well as exalt; philan- 
throphy, even if it may be found apart from religion, belongs 
to the essence of “pure religion and undefiled;” and the con- 
ception of a mission — a great task not assumed, but assigned — 
is distinctly a religious conception. Ohurcjh and nation, 
moreover, seemed called at the same period to grapple with 
the same problem — that of securing harmonious cooperation 
on the part of a multitude of individuals, who were also 
members of various subordinate societies, oi-ganized for the 
attainment of kindred ends, but seeking them in unlike ways. 
Something was undoubtedly contributed by the religious 
movements of the period toward the solution of this problem 
as well as toward the bringing to pass of various kindred 
conditions in the total life of the American people; a powerful 
stimulant acting on a living tissue through one of the organs 
into which that enters mav show its energy in all, under 
modes as different as their various functions. And so, as 
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regards the Roman communiou. effect.^ which can not be 
traced directly to the evangelical movement may easily have 
flowed from it indirectly through the channels of secular life. 

But the time came when it seemed as if the one force which 
had been applied to so many different forms of Christianity 
had itself become differentiated. A quickening impulse had 
visited a large number of religious societies, each of which 
regarded itself as a distinct i‘hurch, competent to do all that 
the church universal can do. Herein, of course, the position 
of these societies differed from that of the political societies 
called States (which can not do all that the nation can do), and 
made it easier for the former to act independently of each 
other. And each of them had its own methods of doing 
Christian work, often inherited from an honorable past, asso- 
ciated with proudly cherished memories of godly and heroic 
fathers, of confessors, perhaps of martyrs; each had a history, 
however brief; some a history stretching over generations 
and centuries. And as the members of each entered with new 
energy on common Christian tasks, it not only grow delight- 
ful, but more and more seemed dutiful to do their work in the 
very way in which it had been done by pious ancestors, their 
own superiors in zeal and in the spirit of sacrifice. They did 
not wish to disown their brethren, but they would serve the 
Gk)d of their fathers after the pattern given to their fathers. 
And so there came on, by a process of evolution, a new stage 
in the evangelical catholic movement. In nearly or quite 
every one of the denominations powerfully affected by it 
there was, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, a vigorous 
development of its own historic life. Each began to assert 
itself and to become more thoroughly itself, and to be con- 
scious of a special mission of its own. What had invigorated 
the American church as a whole was now infusing new vigor 
into the several lesser churches which composed it, and the 
result must be not only a parting of ways, but often an angry 
parting of allies, and rivalry and strife. And sometimes 
when, within the same chiu*ch, some denied what others 
afl5.rmed — that sainted fathers had a stronger claim than living 
brethren — and so the growth of a more rigid denominational- 
ism was resisted, internal discoixls ai'ose, and then schisms. 
And this in large part (by no means altogether), is the history 
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of the next thirty years, or thereabouts, of American Chris- 
tianity.^ 

It is natural to begin the account of this period with a state- 
ment of the way in which the changing action of religious 
forces affected the relations of Protestants in general to the 
Soman communion. For while this arrangement, by bringing 
near together what has to be said of the latter church in the 
two periods respectively, emphasizes most sharply the con- 
trast between them, it also shows how the Protestant churches 
as a whole were affected in a manner analogous to that in 
which they were affected singly. Their common Protestant- 
ism, their zeal for the doctrines of the Reformation, above all 
for what is known as its life principle — ^which was indeed in 
its essence the life of the evangelical movement — ^the doctrine 
of justification by faith, as Luther taught it; their veneration 
for the Reformers, were now intensified, and they were ready 
for a new campaign against Rome. 

That communion, having thus far felt the influence of the 
revivals, if at all, chiefly through their influence on national 
life, displayed such new energy as came into its own ecclesias- 
tical life, and its disposition to be true to its own historical posi- 
tion, chiefly by resisting the aggressive Americanism of the 
lay timstees. Trusteeism had been skillfully flanked by Bishop 
England, in Charleston, as early as 1829; but the first decisive 
defeat seems to have been inflicted in Philadelphia in 1831, 
while it was twenty-three years before the final victory was 
achieved in Buffalo in 1854.* 

This achievement was of such importance to the chm‘ch, if 
it were to continue to be itself, that it places that body fairly 
in line with others in the matter of internal development. 
But it was not of a nature to be gravely offensive to Protes- 
tants, though it may somewhat have offended their Ameri- 
canism. And although provocations to the warfare which fol- 
lowed 1880 have been found in the sympathy felt on this side 
of the Atlantic with the opponents of Catholic emancipa- 
tion in England accomplished in 1829, and in the alarm 

^ The date, 1880, taken as that of the commencement of this troubled time, may be 
regarded as approximate That it has not been chosen arbitrarily can be inferred from 
the language of Professor Thompson, the historian of the Presbyterians *‘The years 
1830-1860, indeed, were a time of controversies throughout the churches of America.” 
American Church History series, vl, 102 

3 Shea, Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, 329, 647, 519, O’Qorman, American Church 
History BeiieB,lx,86&-3&8,867,et8eq.,400,etc.,449, Baoon,lb ,xili,310 
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excited by Eoman Catholic immigration, beginning to attract 
attention after 1820, and becoming very large after 1840, 
it does not appear why the first cause should have had 
great influence in a land of religious liberty, nor why the 
second should have had so much influence quite so early.^ 
It was an awakened Protestantism, feeling its strength anew, 
and fearing that it had forgotten its ancient mission, which 
began the war, and began it not because Rome was assuming 
a new aspect, but because she was believed to be what she 
always had been, and what Protestantism ought never to have 
ceased to fight. The second provincial council of Baltimore, 
meeting in 1833, spoke in very different terms from those 
employed four years before, and in the tone of the injm’ed 
party. Complaint was now made of the ‘^increasing viim- 
lence ” of the attacks upon the church, and of the accusation, 
which must have been hard to bear, that its members were 
the enemies of the Republic. And when men like Robert J. 
Breckinridge, in Baltimore, and Lyman Beecher, in Boston, 
were fiercely denouncing Rome, it was plain that as far as she 
was concerned the era of good feeling was over.® But it was 
not to be merely a battle of pulpits and pamphlets. Before the 
close of January, 1830 (apparently), there was an act of incen- 
diarism at Charlestown, Massachusetts. Near the close of 1831 
a Roman Catholic Church was burned in New York. In 1834 
occuiTed that shameful outrage upon helpless women, when 
the Ursuline Convent at Charlestown was burned, an outrage 
promptly branded as shameful by the Christianity of Boston, 
though never, I believe, adequately punished by the civiliza- 
tion of Massachusetts. In 1836 an abominable wrong was 
done the Roman communion by the circulation, with reputa- 
ble Protestant indorsement, of what Dr. L. W. Bacon calls 
the “monstrous stories,” the “shameless frauds,” of Maria 
Monk, who sought to bring infamy upon the nuns of Mon- 
treal. She was proved a slanderer by Protestant zeal for 
truth and righteousness, but this did not at once destroy her 
influence. It is needless to enumerate all the acts of violence 
committed. East and West; but very significant of the strength 

1 Shea, Catholic Church, United States, 1808-1843, 420, O’Qorman, American Church His- 
tory scries, ix, 340-341, of 404r-496, Bacon, ib , xiii, 312, 815, 318, Jameson, Dictionary of 
United States History, art “American Partv “ 

s O’Gorman, American Church History scries, ix, 342,343, Shea,CathoUo Church,1806- 
1843,435,449,451,466 
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of the abhoiTence of Rome felt b 3 ^ Protestants of the highest 
standing is the remark attributed to an eminent Presbyterian, 
about 1840, that he would rather be an infidel than a Roman 
Catholic. The antagonism was carried into politics, and so 
became the occasion of the bloody riots in Philadelphia in 
1844, though the lives then lost, according to a Roman Catho- 
lic writer, seem all to have been those of Protestants, ‘^killed 
while burning houses.” The great Irish immigration which 
followed the famine of 1846-47 (giving Americans an opporiu- 
nity to show by their eagerness to feed the hungry that they 
had not lost their philanthropy) stimulated hostility, and again, 
in 1852, engaged a political party in making use of religious 
antipathy. There were riots and bloodshed in Kentucky; and 
in Maine, in 1854, an able and cultivated man — ^Father Bapst, 
afterward known and, I am sure, honored in Boston — ^was 
tarred and feathered. This was not the latest outrage, and 
Professor O’Gorman says that bitter feeling ‘‘marked the 
times preceding the war,” as if it did not cease to be widely 
prevalent till then. It would be absurd to suppose, were 
there no proofs to the contrary, that all the bitterness and all 
the violence were on one side when on the other side were 
Irishmen by the million. But which side began the fight is 
clearly enough indicated by Dr. Bacon when he says, speak- 
ing of the prejudice and antipath}’^ made more active by the 
immigiation, that “it was a good time for the impostor, the 
fanatic, and the demagogue to get in their work.” Evidently, 
however, he does not regard himself as giving in these words 
a full account of the anti-Roman forces.^ 

And the anti-Roman forces illustrated the sincerity as well as 
the intensity of their zeal by finding enemies to fight among 
the children of the Reformation. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church, having preserved more features of the older Chris- 
tianity than others, was especially exposed to distrust and dis- 
like. At the death of Bishop Hobart in 1830 the High Church 
party, which he had led, was about equal in numbers to the 
Low Church party, and it soon began to gain upon the latter.* 

iShoo, CathoUo Chinch, etc , 4d2, 488-499, 629, 655, 006, 685, Memoir of Bev WlUlam 
CiOBW^, J> J> , 142-148, 0*Qoiman, American Church History series, ix, 856-860, 450-454, 
Bacon, lb., 312-814. 

^Tifftny, American Church History series, vU, 466-474, Perry, History American Bplsoo- 
pal Church, 11,194-195, McConnell, lb , 320-828, Stone, Memoir of Bishop Griswold, 870-871, 
etc., Johns, Memoir of Bishop Meade, 198-202, Hopkins, life of Bishop Hopkins, 152, etc. 
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Both partiejs had theu- immediate origin in the evangelical 
movement, and both were nobh" semng ‘the church which 
both loved. But the more rnpid growth at that period of 
High Churchmanship, which strongly emphasized the distinc- 
tive features of this communion, meant that the same process 
was going forward in it as in others, the development of its 
historic life, and increasing faith in a mission of its own. In 
this case the historic life included elements which had come 
down from the pre-Reformation penod, while the mission 
seemed so divinely sanctioned that for many it was difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to recognize the legitimacy of any other. 
To those who had strong faith in a ittther different mission, 
sanctioned at all events by the divine blessing, and who 
thought that what their reforming ancestors in Scotland and 
on the Continent had not kept was poisonous superstition, the 
High Church Episcopalian development was at once irritating 
and alarming. When, in 1832, a canon was so amended as 
apparently to exclude ministers not in episcopal orders from 
the pulpits of the Episcopal Church, the attitude of that 
church became still more offensive. The amended canon was 
misunderstood, as was proved when it received a judicial 
interpretation in 1868, although, for reasons which can not 
be considered in this paper, a new canon, unmistakably exclu- 
sive, was then passed. But in the meantime nearly everybody 
had misunderstood the action of 1882, including in the end 
most of the Low Church party, so that its practical effect 
accorded more and more with its presumed meaning, and 
elusiveness appeared to be more and more characteristic of 
the church.^ 

The Oxford movement, beginning in 1833, and resulting in 
important secessions to Borne from the Church of England, 
though not very influential here, caused great alarm both 
within and without the Episcopal Church. Within, pai’ty 
spirit became very bitter, and each side was ver}:, unjust to 
the other. The essentially evangelical teaching of the High 
Church clergy was acknowledged with much difficulty by 
their Low Church brethren, some of whom flatly denied it, 

ijoumalfl of Geneial ConTention (Piotestant Episcopal Church), 1792,1808,1820,1882, 
1866,1869,1868, American Church Review, October, 1865, pp 867-406, newspaper discus- 
sion on exchange of pulpits, 1866, In Church Journal, Christian Times, New York 
Observer, Independent, etc , reports of the Hubbard case, Churchman, 1868. See also 
sketch of Episcopalian legi^tlon on “ officiating,” Church and State, September 80, 1874 
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though it was generally admitted that there was a class of 
“ fivangelical High Churchmen.” In 1852 a bishop went to 
Some, and in that year ten prominent ministers of six denom- 
inations united in commending a book, written chiefly to prove 
that High Churchmen and Low Churchmen alike were help- 
ing the Pope. In 1860 the New York Independent said of the 
English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, with 
which American High Churchmen were in sympathy, that it 
“propagates another gospel, which * * ♦ is inimical to 

the Cross of Christ; * * * the essential spirit of Popery 
' pervades the society.” Of course, examples could easily be 
gfiven of a kinder and juster treatment of opponents on all 
sides, but what I give may serve my purpose of showing that 
a deep dislike and distrust of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
as represented by the majorily of its members, was widely 
prevalent at the close of our period. I ought probably to add 
that the dialike, if not the distrust, had vehement expression 
in the next period, for several years after 1865. But of that 
and of the subsequent growth of very different feelings I can 
not speak at length in this paper.* 

But the enemy watched so jealously was after a while dis- 
covered lurking in the very bosom of Presbyterianism. In 
1844 the German Eeformed Church was beginning to rally 
from the overpowering effect of the somewhat belated impact 
of the forces of Evangelicalism and to exhibit the normal 
influence of the evangelical movement in the renewed energy 
of its own proper life, as weU as in its deepened spirituality 
and enlarged Christian activity. In 1855 one of its ministers 
testified tharhis church had within “the last ten years” 
become more conscious than ever before “of her denomina- 
tional character'and mission,” while it was also true that in 
few churches was there a more earnest longing for fellowship 
with the church universal. But in this case development had 
proceeded under a powerful influence from the so-called 
Mercersburg movement, and its veiy able and accomplished 
leaders. Dr. Nevin and Dr. Schaff. These men had taught a 
large party in their church to claim an inheritance in a past 
more venerable than the sixteenth century. Dr. Schaff, on 
taking in 1844 a chair in the seminary at Mercersburg, 

iTiftany, as above, Baird, Religion in America, 223, American Church Review, July, 
1862, 197-218, July, 1860, 341, etc 
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declared that the Reformation was ‘‘the legitimate offspring 
of the Catholic Church,'’ and, speaking as a Protestant, he 
spoke respectfully" of Rome, and not altogether disrespect- 
fully of ‘‘Puseyism/’ What he said, and a good deal more 
than he said. Dr. Nevin said with equal power and greater 
vehemence. The result was a long, fierce struggle (not indeed 
continuous) within the church, nearly ending in a schism, tod 
a bitter quaiTel with its ecclesiastical next of kin. The 
Reformed Dutch Church, almost its twin sister, broke off 
correspondence with it in 1853, and the Old School Presby- 
terians did the same thing in 1854, ecclesiastical intercourse 
being resumed after a while, by the Dutch in 1863.^ 

The revival of denominational life among the Lutherans, 
whose experience of Evangelicalism had been very like that of 
the Reformed Church, only more disastrous to traditional 
beliefs, did not show itself, as far as concerned the majority 
of American-born Lutherans, until it was well advanced among 
the Reformed. After 1849, however, the new spirit steadily 
gained influence. The attachment of Lutherans to the Augs- 
burg Confession, and its distinctive teaching on the Lord’s 
Supper, was growing, and with this stiicter conf essionaJism on 
the part of one school, internal controversy became more gen- 
eral and acute. But some years earlier, or in 1839, there had 
arrived in Missouri a body of Saxon Lutherans, imbued with 
a double portion of the* new spirit. They combined a fervid 
inner life, such as in Germany was fostered by Pietism, and 
was often of a highly emotioimi type, with a fiery zeal for the 
whole body of Lutheran doctrine. Analogous combinations 
were then to be seen on all sides in America, but it is particu- 
larly interesting to find this one, probably surpassing them 
aU in the activity of the separate elements, and the energy 
and tenacity of their union, flung then into the midst of 
American Christianity from without. There were conditions 
in Germany, the spread of rationalism, and the partly success- 
ful attempt of the Government in Prussia, to unite organi- 
lldlljf and the Reformed, which must be 

recognized in accounting for the peculiar intensity of Lutheran 
orthodoxy in these immigi’ants. But their orthodoxy was 

1 Dubbs* American. Chinch History series, tUI, 345-361, 870-871, 874-379, SchaflPs Princi- 
ple of Protestantism, 49, 181, Mcrccrsbnrg ncTie-tr, 1849-1865, passim, and January, 1865, 
104, 111-118, Tercentenary Monument, 633-637, 665-566, Appel’s life and Work of John 
Williamson Nevin, 1) D , 116, 157, et soq • 
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certainly made more intense by the ai’dor of their piety, and 
they supply an independent illustration of the tendency of a 
religious awakening in a body of Christians with a history, at 
least to carry it through a stage of enthusiastic devotion to 
historic modes of belief and practice. These Lutherans were 
so rigid in their Lutheranism that they excluded from both 
pulpit and altar not only non-Lutherans and Lutherans less 
orthodox than themselves, but orthodox Lutherans less 
exclusive than themselves. The union of evangelical fervor 
with zeal for a system in this case, as in Bishop Hobart’s, gave 
extraordinary power of propagandism, and the few shiploads 
of Saxon pilgrims have grown into the largest of the Lutheran 
bodies, the Synodical Conference, while they have helped 
to raise the general standard of confessional loyalty in this 
country. Of course they were ready to “ contend earnestly,” 
and knowing no open questions in theology, they have had occa- 
sion to contend often. But the history of the chief Lutheran 
controversies, delayed like their whole denominational devel- 
opment, belongs to the next period, and can not be further 
treated in this paper.* 

The Methodists and Baptists, having been in a manner com- 
pelled to maintain a somewhat shai’ply defined denominational 
attitude before 1830, had less occasion for more vehement 
self-assertion aftei'wards. But there were various ways in 
which a quickened vitality might act, and in that very year the 
Methodists suffered a rather serious schism which looks like 
an outcome of the energetic .Americanism for which we have 
seemed to find a partly religious origin. The chief issue was 
lay representation in the general conference, actually granted 
many years afterwards. In 1844 they suffered a mu<^ heavier 
loss when the Southern conferences withdrew, because it was 
shown that slaveholders could not become bishops. Here the 
development of American Christianity on the ethical side, 
which was carrying Christians toward both a larger philan- 
throphy and a higher righteousness, is seen to be moving in 
two distinct channels, and so separating good men who dis- 

1 Jacobs’ Amencan Church History senes, Iv, 396-408, etc , Wolf, Lutherans in America, 
W6, 364, 406-481, etc , Kdstering, Auswanderung der sachsischen Lutheraner, etc , St Louis, 
1868, passim, Hochstetter, Die Geschichte der Evangellsch-lutheranlschen Mlssouri-Syn- 
ode, Dresden, 1885, passim. The successiye “Transactions” (Verhandlungen) of the 
Synodical Conference, be ginnin g in 1872, gl\e very full statements as to the doctrinal 
positions and ecclesiastical rations of the “ Missourians ” 
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agreed about the forms under Tvhich mercy and justice should 
be exercised. It is enough to say now that the religious zeal 
of the Southern Methodists seemed to be undiminished, and 
that they addressed themselves with peculiar energy and suc- 
cess to the task, religious and philantliropic, of Christianizing 
the blacks.' 

In 1883 the Baptists proved that they felt the evangelical 
impulse in its new form by organizing a Home Missionaiy 
Society, which was of immense service in church extension, 
while incidentally it both extended and intensified sectarian 
rivalries. In 1836 the support hitherto given by Baptists to 
the Bible Society was partially withdi*awn, and a society was 
established for the purpose of providing foreign missionaries 
with translations of the Scriptures “conformed as nearly as 
possible to the original text.” In 1850 the further step was 
taken (attended by a painful division of the new society) of 
making provision for a new English version, complying with 
the same rule, and such as the American Bible Society thought 
itself unable to furnish. Meanwhile, in 1845, the Southern 
Baptists had followed the example of the Southern Methodists, 
and for a very similar reason, the discovery that slaveholders 
would not be employed as missionaries, ^is separation was 
followed by an enormous expansion of missionary work at the 
South.* 

Very noteworthy was the course of denominational devel- 
opment after 1880 among the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, so closely united since 1801 in planting churches, 
indifferentiy Presbyterian or Congregational, or, staictly 
speaking, neither, in what was then the West Conservative 
Presbyterians were growing impatient of the Plan of Union 
for both theological and ecclesiastical reasons. They were 
afraid of the “improvements” in theology which New Eng 
landers persisted in inventing, and they more and more dis- 
liked to see Congregational committeemen sitting in church 
courts by the side of ruling dders. The conservative atti- 
tude as to theology was decisively announced in 1880, when 
a sermon of Albert Barnes, a Presbyterian, was condemned 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. In 1837 the General 


1 Buckley, American Church History series, y, 868, 406-468, Alexander, ib , xi, 16-88 
s Newman, American Church History series, ii, 422,428-482, 446-465, Aimltage, History 
of the Baptists, rev ed., 520-624. 
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Assembty, having a consei’vative, or Old School, majority, 
abrogated the Plan of Union, naturally withdrawing also from 
cooperation with Congregationalists in missions and in ministe- 
rial education, although, as has been noticed, they had made 
common cause with them in thd latter as recen% as 1829. 
At the same time the assembly cut off four synods as infected 
with false doctrine, and as being, when tested by Presbyte- 
rian standards, disorderly in discipline. 

In 1838 a new Presbyteiian Church appeared, claiming to 
be the true one, and maintaining the old alliance with Con- 
gregationalism. But Congregationalism was beginning to be 
more denominational. To borrow the words of its recent his- 
torian, Professor Walker, ‘‘soon after 1830 the denomina- 
tional consciousness, largely though not wholly dormant in 
the early part of the century, began to awake, and Congre- 
gationalism all through the Western States began to take a 
more self-reliant and aggressive attitude.” The New School 
Presbyterians, too, were powerless to resist the differentiating 
force acting throughout the American churches, and as Pro- 
fessor Thompson says, “on the new-school side there was a 
decided growth of Presbyterian feeling, which drew them 
and their Congregationalist allies farther apart.” And in 
fact the Plan of Union had strengthened Christianity (and 
the Presbyterians) a good deal more than it had strengthened 
Congregationalism, and in 1862 a great Congregational assem- 
bly voted against continuing it. In 1853 a society was formed 
for propagating pure Congregationalism at the West. And 
under the pressure of another disintegrating influence belong- 
ing to the period the New School Assembly soon after lost 
the allegiance of its Southern presbyteries. The action of 
the common philanthropic impulse, growing more and more 
divergent in tiie two sections, produced an independent Pres- 
byterian synod at the South in 1858. This body manifested 
the vigor of its Presbyterianism by at once proposing union 
with the Old School Assembly, and by securing union, after 
the war had divided that body too, with the intensely conserv- 
ative Old School Presbyterians of the South. ^ 

It has already appeared that the growth of the denomina- 

1 Walker, American Clinrcli History series, HI, 370-8&1. Thompson, lb ,vl, 102-128, John- 
son, lb , xl, 486-138. Glllett, History of the Presbyterian Ghnrch, rev ed , 11, 440-662, Life 
of Charles Hodge, 288-820, etc 
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tioual spirit had lessened the amount of cooperation between 
denominations so long maintained through the union societies. 
The Bible Socieiy, in spite of the withdrawal of many Bap- 
tists, seems to have suffered least. Others, like the Tract 
Society and the Sunday School Union, suffered not so much 
by the discontinuance of all cooperation as by the establish- 
ment of denominational institutions under various names to 
do what an undenominational institution could not do. This 
was simply an incident of the general movement for promot- 
ing denominational growth in all possible ways. But espe- 
cially significant in this period, as in the preceding one, is the 
case of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, originally established by Congregationalists. In 
1831, at the beginning of our period, four denominations 
were represented in its management, and there were others 
which contributed to its support. It had then more Presby- 
terian than Congregational members, and supported more 
Presbyterian than Congregational missionaries. At the close 
of our period, or at the beginning of the civil war, each of 
the four denominations had its own missionary organization, 
and the American Board had become once more substantially 
Congregational, although some German Reformed missiona- 
ries were under its care rmtil 1873. The Reformed Dutch 
Church assumed the charge of its own missionaries in 1857, 
and a writer of that communion said with reference to this: 
‘‘ Since * * * we asserted our denominationalism is the 
time of our growth.” The Lutherans bad coopera.ted with 
the American Board, but even as early as 18M a missionary 
refused to go under any but Lutheran auspices, and thence- 
foith tbei'e wei*e Lutheran missions. The reasons against 
spreading the divisions of American Christianity over the 
earth are so abundant that its being freely done by good men 
is the most striking proof of the power of ^e revived 
denominational instinct. And it is not discreditable to any 
denomination that it includes the great task of the Christian 
church in its own.‘ 

During this turbulent period there were manifestations of 
the spint of imion, as there had been of the spirit of discord 

1 Walker, American Churcli History series, iil, 825-S26, Jacobs, lb , Iv, 887, Corwin, lb , 
vlil, 199>201, Dubbs, lb , Till, 895, Encyclopsedlas, as quoted under first period, Christian 
Intelligencer, Befoimed (Dutch), July 24, 1874, etc 
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daring the era of good feeling. Such were the establishment 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, brought hither 
from England in 1848, and the active participation of Ameri- 
cans in Ihe Evangelical Alliance, though the American branch 
was not oi^nized until after the war (1867). Memorable 
appeals in behalf of church unity were made by individuals, 
as by the Lutbeian, Dr. Schmucker, in 1838, and in 1853 by 
the Episcopalian, Dr. Muhlenberg, also by birth a Lutheran. 
Vail’s Comprehensive Church, first published in 1841, and 
conveying an invitation to enter the writer’s own church (the 
Protestant Episcopal, in which he became a bishop), was very 
valuable for its emphasis on the “ new idea of comprehensive- 
ness,” or the ability of a church to make room for all sorts of 
Christians.’ 

The parallel development in the national life can not be 
quite passed by. Soon after 1830 the great philanthropic 
impulse of the century, constantly making the heart more 
sensitive to human suflerii^, and the strengthened sentiment 
of nationality, seeming to repeat Hamilton’s financial achieve- 
ment in the field of morals, and to make the nation once more 
assume the debts of the States, so throwing the responsibility 
for slavery heavily on the conscience of Northern philanthro- 
pists, drove many good men in both sections into a new 
attitude toward the institution. In 1833 the American Anti- 
slavery Society was founded, and founded in a deeply i*eli- 
gious spirit, to demand immediate abolition. At the South the 
sense of responsibility, not so much for slavery as for the 
slaves, was among the best men still more profound, while 
the prospect of relief, for various reasons, good and bad, was 
diminishing. And in or near the same year 1833 the South- 
ern Church seemed to become something like a proslavery 
society, and announced that the Bible not merely sanctions 
slavery but consecrates it; that God was using it to save the 
negro race. It is not strange that the announcement was even 
more welcome to men of Christian spirit than to selfish and 
worldly men, nor that, just before slavery perished, it was 
declared by an eloquent preacher to be “ a divine trust,” which 
(for the time, not necessarily forever) it was “the duty of 

1 Bee Schmucker’s Fraternal Appeal to the American Churches, Muhlenberg’s Evan- 
gelical Catholic Papers, first series, Bishop A Potter’s Memorial Papers, etc. 
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the South to preserve and perpetuate,” and even to extend. 
And in such sincerity and humility as may never be seen 
again the holiest of Southeni Christians bowed to “the white 
man’s burden.” And thej' could do it without denying that 
the majority of Northern Christians were as conscientious as 
themselves.* 

Nothing can be clearer than that the most powerful force 
acting on either side was religious in its origin. And then 
State feeling rose against nationalism with new ardor, and the 
political societies, like the ecclesiastical societies, asserted 
themselves more boldly and fiercely, until, as the communion 
of churches had been grievously violated, the Union of States 
was almost dissolved. In each case the result came in the way 
of development, and the same religious impulses were active, 
here more, thei'e less, prominently in both cases. Evil came 
because development necessarily went forward in the midst of 
human ignorance and passion. But as in the political sphere 
slavery was destroyed and State sovereignty at least practi- 
cally renounced, so in the ecclesiastical sphere dogmatism in 
religion and ethics, the chief occasion of unbrotherly strife, 
and much less destructible than slavery, was at least terribly 
discredited, and men’s faith in the doctrine that schism is'a 
good thing was somewhat shaken. How these latter results 
were brought to pass by forces acting during this period of 
discord we are now to see. 

The deepened interest of the various denominations in their 
several inherited modes of thought and work was itself a sum 
mens to their members to know their own past better. And 
a new zeal for the study of church history, first chiefly of 
denominational, later somewhat more prominently, of general 
history, is manifest after 1830. A careful examination of 
Dr. Jackson’s valuable bibliography, in the twelfth volume 
of the American Church History series, as also of the briefer 
lists furnished by the writers of the several narratives, with 
reference to other sources of information, including Dr. 

^Alexander, American Church History series, xi,88, Johnson, ib ,xi, 861, 851 and note, 
426,429,431-484, Bacon, ib , xlii, 277-278, Perry, History American Episcopal Church, ii, 580 
(in monograph, “ The Church in the Confederate States,” by John Fulton, D D , LL D ), 
Brand, Life of Bishop Whlttingham (Maryland, 1810-1879), i, 2G8-265, 11, 2-6, Green, 
Memoir of Bishop Otey (Tennessee, 1834-1863), 64, Palmer, Slavery a Divine Trust,’ 
passim, and p 18, Thomwell, The State of the Country, 29 (1860 and 1861) 
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Dexter’s magnificent collection of titles in his “CJongregation- 
alism as seen in its literature,” has confirmed my previous 
impressions on this matter. My use of these lists is likely 
enough to have been unskillful, and I do not pretend to have 
read or even seen all the books the existence of which I r^^ard 
as of some significance. Whatever abatement this fact 
requires in estimating the value of my results will of course 
be made. 

As far as 1 can 3u4ge from titles (where my knowledge of 
the books themselves is defective), the lists which 1 have 
examined indicate that twelve volumes belonging to the 
department of ecclesiastical history had been published in the 
United States from the year 1800 to the year 1819, inclusive, 
and twenty-eight more during the ten years preceding 1830. 
Interest in the study was therefore already increasing before 
the close of the first period. And it should have been increas- 
ing with the growth of a civilized people in devotion to higher 
interests in general. But since the special influences which so 
powerfully stimulated denominational life after 1830 were 
certainly gathering strength before that time, it" is natural 
that one should find traces of their presence in a special activ- 
ity of the spirit of research. Of the forty works in aU, thus 
far referred to, I am disposed, with much diffidence, to speak 
of five, or one-eighth, as impoi*tant. They are those of the 
Methodist, Jesse Lee (1810); the Baptist, Semple (1810); the 
Congregationalist, Trumbull (1818; the second volumeof a 
work almost as much religious as secular); the Moravian, 
Heckewelder (1820); and the Episcopalian, White (1820, first 
edition). 

Passing to the next decade, the first of the peiiodof intenser 
denominationalism, I find fifty-four titles from 1830 to 1839, or 
nearly twice the number assigned to the ten years next earlier, 
and many more than the total for thirty years preceding. Of 
this number I am inclined to describe seventeen, or nearly one- 
third, as important, making more than thrice as many works 
of this grade as I suppose to have appeared previously in 
thrice the number of years. If my counting of volumes and 
my reckoning of values can be trusted, the amount of fruitful 
historical work done by our countrymen in the ecclesiastical 
department was very greatly enlarged from about the year 
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1830 And hether oi not thib phenomenon ib chiefly to bo 
accounted foi\ as I believe, by the action of the forces 
debcnbed in thib paper, such energetic hibtorical labor was at 
all events fitted to produce ceilain rebultb, soon to be noticed, 
which is what now concerns us. 

Among the leading names of the decade connected with this 
form of literature are the following: Allen (1834; second and 
greatl}" enlarged edition of Biographical Dictionary’), Bacon 
(1839), Bangs (1839), Callender (1838; reprint). Greenwood 
(1833; for half a centiuy, according to the lamented Henry 
Foote, the only authority on the extremely interesting subject 
of King’s Chapel), Hawks (1836, 1839), Hodge (1839), Mur- 
dock (1832; translator). Palfrey (1839; first edition of the 
History of New England, too important ecclesiastically to be 
omitted here), and White (1836; second and standard edition). 
More significant, as a proof of new interest in the study, 
than any single publication is the mission of Dr. F. L. Hawks 
to England in 1836, under the direction of the Protestant 
Episcopal General Convention, and the collection by him of 
material for many volumes of documentary history. 

For the remaining twenty years of our period I have found 
about one hundred titles, and of these perhaps one-third 
represent important works. As far as these numbers go it 
would seem that interest in the study of church history was 
simply holding its own. But it might have done much less 
than this in the hot atmosphere of controvei’sy, little favor- 
able to the single-minded search for truth which is the his- 
torian’s business. And if some writers of the time were 
really constructing historical arguments (a legitimate thing in 
itself, if it be done with candor), they illustrate equally with the 
rest the value which was felt to lie in the records of the past. 
And this sustained interest in history suggests, what is doubt- 
less true, that the interest in controversy was often less 
absorbing than it seemed or than it would have been had all 
the participants felt the issues to be vital. Moreover, the 
contrast is sufficiently striking between the two entire periods 
of thirty years before and after 1830. We have but forty 
titles in the first against one hundred and fifty in the second, 
and but five important works in the first against fifty in the 
second. 

HIST 99, VOL I 27 
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Another fact arrests our attention. The history of the sev- 
eral denominations continues to enlist the labors of students, 
but instead of one important work of a more general character, 
issued in the first decade of the second period (Murdock’s 
translation of Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, 
1832), we have in the following twenty years nearly a dozen. 
Among the denominational writers of those years I may name 
the Congregationalist Punchard (1841), the Lutheran Haze- 
lius (1846), the Unitarian EUis (1857), the Episcopalian Meade 
(1867), the Fi’iend (Quaker) Janney (1869), and conspicuously 
the !^man Catholic John Gilmary Shea, the first results of 
whose long and useful labors appeared in his Catholic Missions 
in America, in 18.54. There are also the second edition of the 
Baptist Benedict (1848), a reprint in a periodical of Hum- 
phreys’ Histoiical Account of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel (1851-1853), and the first American edition of 
Sewell’s History of the Quakers (1859). Turning to works of 
more than denominational interest, if not all of them of gen 
eml intei*est, we find Ti-acy’s Great Awakening (1842), Baird’s 
Religion in America (1845; earlier in Europe for European 
readers), Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit (1856 and 
later), the third edition of Allen’s Biographical Dictionary 
(1857), and, in some I’espects most memorable of all, the first 
two volumes of Stevens’s History of Methodism (1858, 1869), 
which is in fact a history of the evangelical movement. 
Almost equally interesting as histoiical sources to all students 
are Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation (1866, from a 
copy of the original manuscript, itself then in England), the 
reprints of Winthi'op and Cotton Mather (1852, 1858), and 
Mourt’s Relation (1852). Quite disconnected with sectarian 
divisions hero arc such works as Merle d’Aubign6’s History 
of the Reformation, of which one issue of a translation printed 
in New York in 1843 is announced as the eighteenth thousand, 
and which probably engaged a far larger number of persons 
in the reading of church history than any work then as yet 
published. The same year witnessed the appearance in Amer- 
ica of Buniett’s Histoiy of the Reformation, the next (1844) 
of Ranke’s History of the Popes, the next (1845) of Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, and the year 1847 of Torrey’s trans- 
lation of Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, of which the firat volume passed through nine editions 
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in twelve yeai’h. T\n^ wah a circulation of more significance 
than that of D’Aubigne\ hibtory, because Neandcr’s work was 
largely designed for students and the guides of opinion, to 
say nothing of its higher value. 

More important for our purpose than anj-thing thus far men- 
tioned was the task performed in America during this period 
by one who represented both America and Germany, and who, 
by his learning and insight, his large and reasonable concep- 
tion of Christianity, his knowledge and his clear presentation 
of the deeper significance of history, and his power of sym- 
pathy, perhaps came into helpful contact with a greater num- 
ber of the leaders of Christian thought than any man who has 
lived among us, and whom we of the church history section of 
the American Historical Association remember so proudly 
and gratefully — Dr. Philip Schaff. I have mentioned very 
briefly his pari in the Mercersburg movement, and that asser- 
tion of a true Christian life in the unreformed church which 
made him a confessor for catholicity. In 1S46 he published 
an essay on Historical Development, or the doctrine that his- 
tory in the objective sense, as the ‘‘general course of events,” 
is a process of organic growth. Under this general concep- 
tion church history, specifically, became to Dr. Schaff the 
unfolding of the life of Christ in His living body, the move- 
ment of one unchanging force through change after change, 
like those which mark the progress of the individual from 
infancy to maturity, and which various conditions may render 
more or less abnonnal, but which, in viriue of the divine ele- 
ment always present, masters all that is alien to itself and 
advances toward perfection. The doctrine was applied in 
Dr. SchafPs Historj'* of the Apostolic Church, which appeared 
in English in 1853, or in the last decade of our period. The 
author took occasion to state briefl}’' his convictions about the 
place of the Roman system in the evolution of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, the book was well received and widely read; it 
contained so much which was plainlj*^ valuable, that what was 
novel and what was possibly offensive to a zealous Protestantism 
might be pardoned; at leastuntil it was approved. The novelty 
might even escape notice. One of the wannest of Dr. SchaflPs 
admirers, as he was one of the ablest and most accomplished, 
Dr. J.*^A. Alexander, of Princeton, in writing a very favor- 
able review of the book not only took no notice of the doc- 
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trine of development, but, as his distinguished colleague. Dr. 
Charles Hodge, tells us, “ he did not even know it was there.” * 
That theoiy, I may add, was set forth in a somewhat different 
form in 1853 by one of the strongest of American Calvinists, 
Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, 

Biography is so closely related to history that I would 
gladly have given, if I could, an account of the pi’ogress of 
biographical literature during this period. One fact easily 
within my reach I mention as probably indicative of what 
might be discovered by careful investigation to be true on a 
larger scale. The first work of this nature relating to a bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church appeared, 1 believe, in 
the year 1831, in the form of a “Memorial of Bishop Hobart,” 
of various authorship. Twelve bishops had died before 
Hobart, but not one of them seems at that date to have been 
commemorated in a similar way. But of the eleven who died 
during the next quarter of a century (including Hobart him- 
self, of whom two elaborate lives were soon written) six had 
found biographers before the close of 1855. 

There is a parallel to be noticed in secular historical litera- 
ture. Of the seven American historians whose portraits 
appear in Professor Jameson’s Dictionary of United States 
History six began their work between 1828 and 1859, namely, 
Ii-ving (1828), Bancroft (1834), Sparks (1834), Prescott (1837), 
Motley (1851), and Parkman G859). To these we may here 
fairly enough add Wheaton, whose History of the Nortiimen, 
written in Denmark, was published in London and Philadel- 
phia in 1831; Force, whose invaluable collection of papers 
was begun in 1833; Botta (as translated by Otis), of whose 
War of Independence five editions appeai'ed between 1834 
and 1838; Hildreth, whose first volume appeared in 1856; 
Palfrey, whose first appeared in 1859, and Tucker, who wrote 
a History of the United States at the close of the period. 
Professor Jameson, in his History of Historical Writing in 
America (pp. 91-97), finds the explanation of the remarkable 
development of historical literature which began so near “the 
revolutionary year 1830,”* partly in the awakening of the 

^A* A Hodge, life of Charles Hodge, 568 

sReyolutions were achieved or begun In Trance, Belgium, Polland, and Italy, and to 
Mettemlch ** the Europe of 1880 was a world of ruins ” C M Andrews, The Historical 
Development of Modem Europe, i, 205, 257, etc 
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national spirit, following the war of 1812, and already noticed 
in this paper. This naturally showed itself chiefly in those 
who grew to manhood while that impulse was so active. But 
since the new historians were largely of New England and 
even of Massachusetts hirth, another cause, aside from more 
general ones, is found in the exceptional power there of the 
idea of political development which the study of history 
illuminates. This is not inconsistent with the belief that some 
influence was also exerted by the spiritual quickening which 
'has acted so effectively throughout the centuiw in the religious 
and ethical development of the people of the United States, 
And our present study seems to indicate both a deep underlying 
unity of the Christian church in America, and also a certain 
spiritual and religious unity of the American people. If so, 
the special tasks which fall to our branch of the Historical 
Association form an indispensable part of its general task, so 
far as either has to do with America, 

It is needless to dwell on the value of historical study and, 
in its degree, of simple historical reading, for promoting 
broader and juster views of men and parties, allaying preju- 
dice, and ultimately producing kinder feelings and friendlier 
relations, where feelings and relations have been embittered 
and disturbed. Even a student who studies only in order to 
find arguments to support his side, if he be not deliberately 
dishonest, will try to state correctly the facts which are use- 
ful to him. A church historian was at work in Great Britain 
in the early part of the period befoi’e us. The result of his 
labors was described by a famous member of his own party as a 
“ big pamphlet,” because it was so bitterly pariisan. Another 
scholar of kindred sympathies ascribed to it two qualities 
which have been sarcastically commended to writers of his- 
tory — “ wrath and prejudice.” Of the sixteen hundi'ed years 
which this work of nearly five hundred pages professedly 
deals with, thirteen hundi’ed years are disposed of in fifteen 
pages. Nevertheless, this historian declares in his preface 
that “no person ought to attempt to write history who has 
not both an honest desire to ascertain the timth, and sufficient 
courage to state it freely and impartially when ascertained.” 
To have attempted to conform to principles so excellent and 
to have bestowed such effort on the attempt as to be able to 
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believe that it had succeeded, must have been an admirable 
discipline for such a man. It will not suiprise us to find that 
other writers of the period achieved a success which was per- 
ceptible also to their readei’s. 

The student of American church history has unusual oppor- 
tunities for learning lessons of charity and humility, as well 
as of impaitiality. No other history is so ci*owded with 
examples of genuine Christian faith and righteousness seen 
in Christians of so manj" different names. All the foniis of 
doctrine and usage found in western Europe have been gath- 
ered here, and we can not read the story without seeing that 
as there have been error and wrong in all, there has been good 
in all. Nor can we fail to see how much nearly every one has 
owed to otheis; how their various lines of progress have 
crossed and reci ossed; how characteristics naturally looked for 
in one have been found in another most unlike it; how doc 
trines supposed to be wholly antagonistic have been found 
here and there in combination, and found, too, in combination 
with love to God and man. 1 can take space only for some 
partial illustrations. Such ai e the unquestionable presence of 
Puritanism in the best religious life of early Virginia — ^that 
Puritanism, for the most part wholly avei*se to separatism, 
not often committed to nonconformitj", seldom zealously, if 
at all, Presbyterian, which had, by the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth centuiy, produced a ‘‘Puritan England;” ^ the marked 
courtesy shown to Jesuits by the Boston Puritans, the really 
fraternal attitude of John Eliot toward one of them, and 
the very great obligations of members of the same order 
to Dutch protestant pastors;* the combined efforts of Puritans 
and Anglicans in behalf of Indian missions during a large jmrt 
of the seventeenth centuiy, above all, the great services to the 
Puritan Society (or Company) for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in New England and Parts Adjacent by the Anglicans, 
especially Robert Boyle, who saved it from ruin at the restor- 

i Johnson, American Church History senes, xi, 817-818 Bacon ib , xiii, 43^, Ander- 
son. Colonial Church of England, 1856, i, 227,231-241. 265-267, 269-272, ii, 9-10,16-17,22, 
Perry, History American Episcopal Church, 69, etc Bnggs, Amencan Presbytenanism, 
87-90,109-110, Cooke, Virginia (American Commonwealth senes), 88-92, 114-115, 129-182 
159-162, 171-173, 192-194, 200-207, Bancroft, History United States, Cent cd , 1, 109, 159, 
Hildreth, History United States, rev ed , 1, 133, Green, Kistorj of the English People, 
Am cd . iii, 8-23, etc 

* Shea, Catholic Church in Colonial Days, 229-231, 241-242 Corwin, Manual of Reformed 
Church, 8d cd., 878-879, ib , American Church History series, viii, S7 Bacon, Ib , xiii, 71 
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ation and watched over itb interests for thirty years, or until 
the revolution of 1688 had made it easy for dissenters to caie 
for it; ^ and the transmission to one school of American Episco- 
palians of the Puritan and High Church doctrine of a divine 
and unalterable form of church government, a doctrine set 
forth bj" New England Congregational ists in 1648, and reaf- 
firmed, less distinctly, in Connecticut in 1708, l)ut generally 
repudiated or disregarded in the Church of England on both 
sides of the ocean in the eighteenth century, and preserved 
almost exclusively among the Anglican missionaries of Con- 
necticut, who were distinguished from the majority of theii 
brethren everywhere else by their colonial biilh and their 
Puiitan descent.* 

I have not the ample knowledge of the wi iters of our period 
(if I had the time and space) which would enable me to show 
how large a proportion of them were on the whole impartial 
and fairl}" accurate. But 1 am sure that this was the case 
with many of the most important of them, even when, as 
often happened, they had something to prove in a controvei- 
sial way. For instance. Dr. Charles Hodge’s Constitutional 
History of the Presbyterian Church (1839) is essentially a his- 
torical argument in behalf of the Old School party. For this 
reason it is, or used to be, well to read Dr. Gillett’s New 
School History (the unrevised edition) along with Dr. Hodge’s. 
But the latter, a moderate member of his own party, is emi- 
nently candid in spirit, freely recognizes faults on both sides 
of the great controversy caused by the revival of the eight- 
eenth century (which was the easier for his haWng points of 
sympathy with both), and confesses that his studies have 

1 Anderson, Colonial Church of England, ii, lO-lo, 188-189, 208-209, 495-498 Briggs, 
American Presbytenanism, 97-99, Appendix V, Walker, American Church History 
series. Hi, 165-166, Bacon, lb , xili, 66, etc 

s Cambridge Platform (1648), Chap 1,3, Preface to Confession of Faith, issued with Sav- 
brook Platform (1708), Abbey and Overton, Engliidi Church in the Eighteenth Ccntur\, 
passim. Abbey, English Church and Bishops, 1700-1800, i, 180, 188, 369, note, 370-371 and note, 
il, 80, note. Church, Oxford Movement, 17 note, 90-92, Hawks and Perry, General Conven- 
tion Journals, 1,427-437, 459^69, 475-477, Perry, Historical Papers, Virginia, ib , Massachu- 
setts, Hawks, Historical Contributions, Virginia, 200, White, Memoirs of Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Wilson, Memoirs of Bishop White, Dalcho. Histoncal Account of Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, 432-436, etc , Meade, Old Churches, Ministers, and 
Families of Virginia, 1,386, etc , Foote, Annals of Xing’sChapel,!, 318,339-341, Beardsley, 
History of Episcopal Church in Connecticut, ib , Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Johnson, lb , life and Correspondence of Samuel Seaburj , Perry, History of American 
Episcopal Church, i, 626, li, 194, Sprague, Annals of American Pulpit, Vol V, Episcopalian, 
etc. I venture to refer also to a lecture on “The Parentage of American High Churoh- 
manship, ' published m the Protestant Episcopal Re\icw, January, 1899 
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somewhat modified his own opinions and led him to conclu- 
sions which diffei* even moi*e from opinions still current when 
he wrote than from his own.* Dr. Leonard Bacon’s Histor- 
ical Discourses, also published in 1839, is more strictly an his- 
torical narrative, with the writer’s own Congregational parish 
in New Haven for its subject. He sustains a relation to the 
contending parties of the period of the evangelical i*evival 
not unlike Dr. Hodge’s, and was thereby aided in being fair 
to both. But fairness to all parties (including the Tories) was 
aimed at throughout, though the faults of the Puritans were 
avowedly not made prominent, and a book devoted exclusively 
to their faults had to be published a few, years later.' 

Dr. Bacon was accused of writing in the interest of the 
New School Presbyterians, but the manifestation of his natural 
sympathy with them is merety incidental. His recognition 
of Dr. Tk-umbull’s bias in favor of the New Lights, toward 
whom Dr. Bacon’s own prepossessions strongly inclined 
him, along with the recognition of Trumbull’s honesty of pur- 
pose, is an illustration of his candor. On the whole, these 
two ecclesiastical historians compare favorably as respects 
impartiality 'with two of the most distinguished writers of 
secular history who have been mentioned, Bancroft and 
Efildreth, the first somewhat warped by his intense Ameri- 
canism, the second still more by his vehement sympathy ■with 
Federfdism.' 

More obnoxious to censure in this respect are Tracy’s Great 
Awakening (1841) and Baird’s Beligiou in America. But the 
former shows his wish to be fair just where he disapproves 
most strongly by his remai*ks on baptismal regeneration. To 
his credit, too, is his habitual use of Whitefield’s original 
journals instead of the revised edition which Whitefield issued 
later, because only so could justice be done to those who 
opposed him at the beginning of his career on the ground of 
what he, with a recklessness almost criminal, then printed 
about them and others.* And Dr. Baird’s harsh treatment of 
those Christian bodies which he did not regard as evangelical 
is more characteristic of the period than of the man. He 
speaks in a far kindlier tone of those among Episcopalians 
whose e'vangelical position he questions. Dr. Stevens’s His- 

1 Pte&ce to Part II, page 6 s Soe Jameson, Historical Writing etc , KM-IOS, m. 

* Colt's Puiitanism «Oreat Awakening, 86, note, 84, note. 
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tory of Methodism (Vols. I and II, 1858, 1869) seeks to hold the 
balance fairly between the Arminian and the Calvinistic sides 
of the evangelical movement, and I used to hear it enthusias- 
tically praised by an accomplished Presbjderian divine and 
teacher. To be so far impartial was not as difficult at that 
date as it was to avoid the common error of Evangelicalism, 
the overvaluation of the forms and accidents of the revival. 
It is instructive to compare Dr. Stevens’s treatment of Wes- 
ley’s “conversion” (where he honestly gives Wesley’s own 
pregnant distinction between “servants” and “sons”) with 
the fuller account and the far more explicit recognition of a 
genuine religious life in Wesley for years before the benefi- 
cent change of 1738, given by his English biographer, Mr. 
Tyerman, in 1870.’ I can mention in addition only the very 
temperate and reasonable works of Bishop White (second 
edition, 1836) and Dr. Francis L. Hawks (1836, 1889). 

This fact, I think, is tolerably certain, that during a period 
in which American Christians were diligently fighting each 
other (though not really forgetting that their worst enem es 
were the world, the flesh, and the devil) they were also more 
or less diligentiy reading church history. And the history 
which they were reading was much of it of a eharacter to 
strengthen, indeed, their denominational attachments, but, on 
the whole, to weaken their sectarian prejudices; to m^e each 
communion more conscious of its own historic life, but also 
more conscious of a mightier life, historic in a far grander 
sense, which was in each its very lifeblood, and was common 
to them alL The practical effects of such a consciousness 
surely ought to have been a growing desire on the pari; of 
American (Jhristians to unite again in the common labor of 
love, as they had done two generations before; to unite, per- 
haps, not merely as individual Christians, but as Christian 
societies, each with its special mission, but all with one gr*eater 
mission, in fulfilling which they must never again hinder, but 
always and everywhere help each other. It might well be 
that among these many societies there should be one or another 
which had obviously fulfilled its special mission, if not any to 
which no mission luid ever been given, and that such should 
be somehow absorbed. But the tendency of historical study. 


1 Stevens, 1, 104r-5, Tyerman, Life and Times of John Wedey, Am ed , 1, 1G6-168, 175>180. 
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■whatever might be tinae a» respects other and powerful influ- 
ences at work in the American church, would certainly be to 
Tnakfl permanent various distinct societies, representing 
various types of Christian life, doing in different, but not 
discordant, ways the work of the Catholic Church. And so 
there would be room in the manifested unity of that church 
for that for which few churches in the secondary sense furnish 
room enough, and for which a genuine sect has not room at 
all, the free play of all legitimate activities of Christian 
thought and feeling, for all proper forms of work and modes 
of womhip. Thus there might come to pass something analo- 
gous to what did come to pass in the political life of the peo- 
ple during the years of battle which followed the period that 
we have been studying, when it was determined, as we trust 
Anally, that the nation must command the supreme allegiance 
of all the citizens of all the States, while it was proved that 
the rights of States ■vdthin their sphere had never before been 
moi‘e freely asserted, and never so frankly conceded by the 
national authority, executive and judiciaJ. 

That something like this has been struggling toward mani- 
festation during the last third of the century 1 had wished to 
show by various illustrations. It would be easy, for the de- 
sire of Christians to unite was displayed with extraordinary 
energy while the civil strife was still raging. But it is unnec- 
essary to tell this story, for the general aspects of American 
Christianity dmdng the past generation are familiar to us. 
And I think that we all perceive that the desire for uniformity 
in opinion or in ritual or in administration has nearly 'Tanished, 
while the longing for unity or for a vigorously cooperative 
union, though varying in energy fvith fluctuating conditions, 
shows inextinguishable ■vitality. A nd if what we thus per- 
ceive be, as 1 have trished to show, due in some measure to 
such studies as this body exists to encourage, and as it has 
shown its faith in by the publication of the thirteen volumes 
of the American Church History series, then before that very 
conspicuous and recent one there was another, less observed 
but fairly recent, service of Church History to the Church. 

We are told that in the extremely hot summer of 1834 the 
cruciform outline of a great church became visible in the turf 
of a deserted English hill, where a cathedral had, in fact, been 
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built eight hundred yeai*s before.' It i.s not incredible that 
the more torrid heats of religious controversy should have 
summoned from a far remoter past a vision of the church as 
the embodiment of love and sacrifice, a vision of that cross 
which is as enduring as time. If so, it vnll only make us all 
sharers in the vision granted within our generation to one 
known to most men as a philanthropist, to many Christians as a 
saint and seer, the dream of whose whole life had been a united 
church. William Augustus Muhlenberg, dying a poor man 
in the hospital which he had founded, repeated the words of 
our Lord: Love one another as I have loved you,” and 
exclaimed, as a seer in his ecstasy, ""‘Love one another!’ 
Yes; that’s it. That’s the church.” * 

1 At Old Sanizn Wliiklefl*8 Illustrations of the Cathedral Churches of England and 
Wales, 1, 2, note 8 

* Ayres, Life and Work of Dr Muhlenberg, 497 
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By Akthub 0 Howlvnd. 


The origin of the local interdict has been the subject of 
some controversy among writers on canon law, most of whom 
have considered the question in its legal aspects rather than 
from the point of view of historical evolution. The most 
satisfactoiy discussion is that of Hinschins,^ who disproves 
the assertion that the interdict was a censm’e in common use 
long before the tenth century and merely extended to districts 
and provinces at that period. He has failed, howevei’, to take 
notice of numerous examples of general penalties prior to the 
year 1000, and has not clearly shown the influences that led to 
tiie differentiation of the interdict from general excommunica- 
tion, giving to the former an independent existence quite 
distinct from the other censures of ^e church. It is neces- 
sary to observe that there existed from the earliest times an 
almost irrepressible tendency on the part of church authorities 
to resort to general censures, a tendency not restricted to any 
particular period or locality. On the whole, however, this 
movement was successfully combatted by the more thoughtful 
ecclesiastics until the imperative demands of the church led 
to a compromise, best illustrated by the provisions of the 
council of Limoges, whereby general censures were finally 
recognized, but with such modifications as guarded the inno- 
cent from mortal dangers and brought the penalty into har- 
mony with the religious and legal conceptions of the times. 

Interdict is a censure that deprives the faithful of the use 
of most of the sacraments, of pai*tioipation in the celebration 
of divine services, and of burial in consecrated ground. Its 
most striking characteristic is that whereas other censures affect 
primarily the guilty, the effects of this are experienced mainly 


1 KirchenredUt V, 19-24. 
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by the innocent, through whose indignation it is sought to 
bring pressure to bear upon the real culprits. Interdict is dif- 
ferentiated from excommunication not only by this peculiarity, 
but also by the fact that it does not entail segregation from 
other Christians or exclusion from the fold of the church, so 
that those upon whom it is laid are not menaced with eternal 
punishment. In the later Middle Ages the penalty was dis- 
tinguished from suspension, and from cessation of divine 
services, but in earlier use such a distinction was unknown. 
Late writers have also classified the interdict as local and per- 
sonal, either of which may be particular or general, but the 
personal censures were for the most part employed in dis- 
ciplining individual members of the priesthood, and do not 
fall within the scope of this paper; the local interdict, how- 
ever, coming into common use in the eleventh century, became 
the most powerful instrument the clergy had at its command 
for forcing its will upon the secular authorities. Owing its 
efficiency to the hold of the church upon the thoughts and 
habits of the people, it contributed more than any other one 
agency to elevate the spiritual above the temporal power in 
western Europe. 

Unlike excommunication, it could not claim in justification 
the usage of primitive Christianity. It was developed in the 
mortal struggle Cf the church against the anarchy of feudal- 
ism; and when the spiritual power had finally won the ascend- 
ency, it was I'etained as the readiest means whereby that posi- 
tion might be maintained against the encroachments of a 
reviving secular authority. Excommunication, being a cen- 
sure against indhnduals, retained much of its efficiency' after 
the downfall of the mediseval papacy; but the interdict was 
essentially a weapon directed against rulem, and its influence 
disappeared when the state became supreme. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries it was applied with great fre- 
quency, but with little result; and though it lingered into the 
eighteenth century in Spain and even later in the Spanish 
colonies, the last important example of its use elsewhere is 
found in Venice in 1605. Thereafter it ceased to be em- 
ployed, and though the church still maintains its legitimacy, 
she refrains through motives of policy from laying the cen- 
sure upon a stifil-necked and recalcitrant generation. 

The interdict grew out of a wide use of excommunication, 
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and owes its peeuliar form to the oppo'^ition of the groat 
theologians of the ehureh to Mieh an extension of the older 
penalty. It was, indeed, developed without the sanction of 
canon law and by subordinate members of the hiemrchy, and 
was not adopted b}" the papacj’ until experience had showm 
its usefulness. Inasmuch as punishments of this kind w'ore 
foreign to the spirit of the Roman law', its early use was natu- 
mlly to be looked for in those lands where the barbarian 
codes had familiarized men’s minds with the idea that the com- 
munity was collectively responsible foi the misdeeds of each 
of its members. 

Many instances in the earlier histoiw of the chinch show how 
strong was this tendency toward geneml excommunications 
and how determined in most cases was the stand of the leading 
ecclesiastics against it. Thus it is related that in the year 19G 
Pope Victor excommunicated the church of Asia on account of 
differences over the observance of Easter. But,” says Euse- 
bius, ^‘this did not please all the bishops, and they besought 
him to consider the things of peace, of neighborly unity and 
love. ” Irenaeus strongly rebuked V letor for cutting off entire 
churches, and contrasted his action with the charity exhibited 
by Polycarp and Anicetus, who, though differing on the sub- 
ject of Easter, continued to partake of the Eucharist together.^ 
About the yeai 375 St. Basil caased a whole village to be 
excommunicated because a young girl had been carried off by 
force and held there against the will of her guardians.* Mar- 
riage by capture seems still to have been a common practice 
in many communities, but the church set its face strongly 
against it. In this case the mvisher was probably supported 
by the village in which he had taken refuge, but the excom- 
munication must, nevertheless, have included many innocent 
people with the guilty. Some forty years later Bishop Syne- 
sius, unable longer to endure the cruelties of Andronicus, 
governor of Pentapolis, solemnly anathematized him and his 
associates and all their families. They were excluded from 
the associations of common life and were to be refused burial 
at death.* Practices such as this, however, were strongly 
opposed by St. Augustine, as is seen in his rebuke of Bishop 

lEiwcb Hist, V, 24 

2St Basil. Letter 270 (Op om S Basil , Paris, 1730) 

sSyncsiiis Letters 67, 53, cited m Gibbon, 1, 290 (Milman) 

HIST 99 — ^VOL I ^38 
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Auxiliiis. A royal officer had violated the rights of sanctuary 
by seizing an offender vrho had taken refuge at the altar. 
Auxilius protested in vain, and finally excommunicated the 
officer, and with him his entire family, Augustine, being 
appealed to, condemned this extension of the ban. His tone 
fc>eenis to indicate that such instances were not uncommon, 
but he declaras that censures of this kind are wholly unjusti- 
fiable. How,” he says, ‘^can we justify our conduct, either 
before man or before God, if wo inflict spiritual punishments 
on innocent souls because of another person’s crimes?” He 
would be glad to know on what grounds Auxilius could defend 
himself for condemning the wife, children, and servants for 
the sins of the head of the family, or how he could endure the 
thought of little children dying under the anathema unbap- 
tized.^ So, too. Pope Leo I deprecated the abuse of the 
anathema. There was, he said, a legitimate use of the censure, 
but only such punishments should be inflicted as involved the 
guilty; the innocent should be spared.* A similar sentiment 
was expressed by the council of Agde in 606.® 

But it was impossible always to restrain within proper limits 
the punitive powers exercised by the clergy. However arbi- 
trarily inflicted, ecclesiastical sentences were considered bind- 
ing, and an innocent man had no recourse from unjust excom- 
munication except an appeal to a higher authority. Even 
when a priest hesitated to lay the ban directly on his parish- 
ioners he might attain the same end by refusing to administer 
to them any of the rites of religion. This method became so 
much of an abuse that the thirteenth council of Toledo, in 688, 
enacted that those members of the clergy should be degraded 
and held in dishonor who avenged themselves for insults or 
satisfied personal grudges by stripping the altars and extin- 
guishing the lights of their churches and refusing to celebrate 
divine services. Such a procedure, which was indeed a virtual 
interdict, was peimissible only when the priest had reason to 
fear a hostile attack on his church, or when his conscience 
convicted him of unworthiness to conduct the services.^ The 
second council of Nicaea shows that it was not the lower clergy 

1 Augustine, Letters 250, in Migne, 88, col 1006, 1067, cited in Corp. Jur. Can , can 1, 
XXIV, q 8. 

s Leo I, Letter 10, in Higne, 54, col 685 

aCitedin Corp Jur Can , can 8, XI, q 2, 

«Harduin, III, ool 1742 
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alono whose greed or personal aniiiio&ity init»ht result in depriv- 
ing the faithful of religious consolations. The hishops were 
accustomed to exact money from their clerg}% and when the 
latter were unwilling to accede to their demands, they some- 
times removed them from office or closed their churches, so 
that the laity were shut out from w orship. This evil custom 
was condemned by the council, which threatened such prelates 
with removal from office.^ 

But, notwithstanding the abuses to -which it was lialde, the 
need of some foim of geneml censure became moi e and more 
pressing in the constant straggles of the church within and 
without. The papal registers throw little light on the sub- 
ject, but enough is there recorded to make evident the gi*ad- 
ual increase in the number of penalties that involved many 
people in a single sentence. Coming down to the time of 
John VIII we cei*tainly find general punishments employed 
without hesitation. His pontificate fell in the troublesome 
and dangerous period when the Samcens were making them- 
selves masters of the Mediterranean Sea For fifty years 
they had been in control of Sicily, and they were now extend- 
ing their incursions to all points on the mainland. The peo- 
ple of lower Italy, intent on commercial pursuits, did not 
look upon the infidels with the same horror as did the pope 
and the more remote Christians. The rulers of Naples, 
Amalfi, Spoleto, Beneventum, and other cities formed alli- 
ances with the Mohammedans and threw open their markets 
to them. The pope felt the greatest alarm that Christian 
princes should thus ally themselves with unbelievers, and 
attempted to put an end to the unnatural friendship. In 8T5 
he threatened Naples with the ban, and the following year 
commanded the bishop of the city to leave the place unless 
he could persuade his brother, the duke, to make war on the 
Saracens. A year later the whole city was excommunicated. 
The bishop took advantage of the curse to seize the govern- 
ment himself and overthrow his brother, whom he sent blinded 
to Eome; but no sooner was he in power than he too found it 
to his interest to continue the forbidden alliance and to disre- 
gard the papal anathemas.* About the same time Amalfi fell 
under the displeasure of the church for similar causes. John 

iHarduln, rv, col 490 

^ Mansi, XVU, col 36 sq — C f. Langen, Qeach der I'um KirUiCj III, 1S9, 196, 201, 258 
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VIU remonstrated in vain, and finally tried the effect of 
money. He paid the Amalfitans 1,000 mancusi down and 
promised an annual subsidy of 10,000 more, as well as a remis- 
sion of the papal port taxes, on condition of their breaking 
their alliance with the Saracens and undertaking the defense 
of the coast from Traetto to CivitaVecchia. The money was 
accepted readil}’ enough, but it brought no change of policy, 
and John finally excommunicated the entire city, together 
with its rulers.' 

In the more remote parts of Christendom there seems to 
have been no question raised as to the right of priests to lay 
such ])enalties. Thus it is related that in the latter part of 
the sixth century, Mouricus, King of Glamorgan in South 
Wales, murdered a certain noble in violation of an oath taken 
upon sacred relics. Thereupon Oudoceus, bishop of Llandaff, 
summoning a council, excommunicated the king and prohib- 
ited divine services in all his kingdom. “So casting down 
the crosses on the ground and at the same time overwhelming 
the land, the bishop sent the king away without baptism and 
separated him and his children from Christian communion by 
a cume, the synod confirming the act in these words: ' May his 
days be few, his children orphans, his wife a widow.’ And 
the king with his whole country remained for two years or 
more under the same excommunication. After that the king 
was no more able to bear an excommunication of such long 
duration, seeing the destruction of his soul and the damnation 
of his kingdom, he sought forgiveness from St. Oudoceus of 
Llandaff.” * There is reason to believe that in the years 817- 
823 the kingdom of Mercia also lay under some sort of gen- 
eral censure that veiy much resembled the interdict. Owing 
to a quarrel between King Kenulf and Wulfred, Archbishop 
of Canterbmy, the people were said to have been deprived 
of the spiritual direction of the primate for six years, during 
which time the sacrament of baptism was not administered in 
all the kingdom. ’’ 

The foregoing examples of general excommunication, though 
they may be considered sporadic, yet show that under certain 

1 John vni, Letter In Mlgne, 126, col 889, 901 — Jaff6-L5wenfel<l, Begestat No 8304. 

s Wilkins, 1, 17 — Harduin, ni, col W8 

SHoddan and Stubbs, Councils, III, 597 See in Diet ot Christian Biography, art. 
“ Wulfred,” by Stubbs. 
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c onditions and with the accepted theoiy of bacerdotal powers 
the church from the very nature of her position must have 
recourse to some such measures to maintain her authority. 
The birthplace of the interdict as an independent censure, 
however, was northern France, and the period of its develop- 
ment as a new weapon of defense and aggression was the end 
of the tenth centuiy, when the disappearance of the old 
Carolingian dynasty had freed the Gallic Church from its 
traditional attitude of dependence on the Franki-^h kings. 
Here, among a people ignorant of the theories of Roman law 
and impatient of restraint, a people with Germanic institu- 
tions and ideals, the principle was accepted that the commu- 
nity was somehow responsible for the conduct of its rulers, 
and that punishment might be justlj^ laid upon it to coerce 
those rulers into listening to the behests of the spiritual 
powers. 

In the Merovingian period, under conditions that were 
analogous to those of the tenth century, the clergy attempted 
similar measures, but with comparatively little success. The 
times were not yet ripe for such coercion. Religion had too 
little hold upon the natures of these Frankish barbarians, 
while their rulers, too feeble to keep the church in subjec- 
tion, retained enough of their Germanic fierceness and license 
to hold in contempt most forms of ecclesiastical reproof. 
Still, we can trace here, as elsewhere, the workings of those 
forces that resulted at a later time in the development of the 
inderdict. Gregory of Tours relates that when in the 3 "car 
686 Pretextatus, bishop of Rouen, was secretly murderad, 
the churches of the city were immediately closed by command 
of the bishop of Bayeux, in order that people might not 
behold the solemnities of divine service until the author of 
the crime should be discovered through a general investiga- 
tion. But when certain men, after being put to the torture, 
revealed that the murder had been perpetrated by Queen 
Fredegonda, all thought of avenging it had to be given up 
and public worship was resumed.^ About the same time the 
bishop of Poitiers tried to assert his episcopal authoritj'- over 
a body of nuns in a similar manner. Chrodieldis and Basina, 
daughters of two Merovingian kings, were nuns in a religious 
house at Poitiers. It seems to have been from no excess of 


1 Gregory of ToiirK, Tljst , VIII, 31 
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piety that they took the veil. As princesses of the royal 
blood they looked upon it as an indignity that their abbess 
should impose the full severity of the discipline upon them. 
At last they organized a veritable rebellion, broke out of the 
convent with a number of followers and collected a band of 
lawless men to support their cause. Then returning, they 
attacked the abbess, and after killing a number of her sup- 
porters took her prisoner. The poor bishop was greatly scan- 
dalized at such proceedings, but was helpless before women 
so ardently bent on asserting their independence of authority. 
After exhausting other means of pemuasion, he finally threat- 
ened to prohibit the celebration of the approaching Easter 
sendees in Poitiers, and to refuse to receive or baptize any 
catechumens unless the mother superior were liberated. The 
threatened interdict, however, was held in sconi by the rebel- 
lious nuns, who were only brought to terms upon being 
excommunicated by a synod of bishops from the domains 
of King Childebert and King Gunthram.‘ Other instances 
of the suspension of divine services are mentioned by Greg- 
ory, as in the case of the churches of Agde and Aix. A 
man named Gomacharius had seized a field belonging to the 
church of Agde, but on falling ill he promised to restore it if he 
might receive the prayers of the bishop. When be got well 
he again took possession of the property. The bishop went 
to his church, and, after spending the night in prayer and 
weeping, he shattered with his staff the lights that hung sus- 
pended there, exclaiming, “Let no light be lighted in this 
place till God take vengeance on His enemies and restore the 
property of His house. ” Whereupon Gomacharius was again 
taken with the fever, and only recovered on relinquishing for- 
ever his claims to the field.* At Aix a certain Ghilderic took 
possession of land belonging to the church, and Bishop Franco, 
unable to obtain restitution otherwise, cast himself down 
before the sepulcher of St. Metrius, exclaiming, “There 
shall not be a candle lighted here nor a psalm sung, most 
glorious saint, until thou avenge thy servants on their ene- 
mies and cause the property that has been taken violently 
away from thee to be restored to the holy church.” Thus 
speaking, he scattered thorns upon the tomb, and then going 

' Gregory of Tourn, Hiht , X, 15 IT 
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out placed other thorns before the closed doors.* As usual, 
the de&poiler of the church Teas seized "vrith a fev'er a little 
after, and compelled by fear of death to give back the prop- 
erty to the saint.* 

The lack of trustworthy authorities for the hundred and 
fifty years following Gregory's death leaves us in ignorance to 
what extent the bishops continued to suspend public worship 
in the defense of their rights; the matter-of-fact tone, how- 
ever, in which Gregory treats the practice shows that it was 
so common in his time as to excite no surprise or discussion, 
though it is certain that the church was too weak to carry out 
any fixed system of censures in that period. Even excommuni- 
cation was little regarded by the nobility; and as it was the state 
rather than the church that first emerged from the anarchy of 
the time, the interdict remained undeveloped until the prestige 
of the secular power had in its turn passed away. 

After the death of Charles the Great the first instance, 
apparently, in which a prelate ventured to employ geneiTii 
excommunication was in 869, during the quarrel between 
Hincmar, bishop of Laon, and Charles the Bald. The former 
had been raised to the episcopate while still a youth through 
the favor of his unde, Hincmar of Sheims, but no sooner did 
he feel himself secure in his see than he began to assert his 
independence. Owing to certain high-handed acts against 
royal vassals in his diocese, the bishop of Laon was called to 
account by the king, but refused to appear before a secular 
tribunal. In this he was supported by his uncle, who used 
his influence to have the afi^air settled in an ecclesiastical court. 
Meanwhile the younger Hincmar had appealed the whole mat- 
ter to Borne, not only in defiance of the king, but of the arch- 
bishop also, who in reply called a synod to meet at Verberie 
in April to discipline him. He was now in an embarrassing 
situation, for he could hope for no assistance fi'om the other 
Frankish prelates, and help from Rome would be tardy at the 
best. So he determined to throw himself on the support of 
his own diocese, and in order to impress them with the con- 
currence of their interests with his own he directed that in 
case he should be imprisoned by the king or forbidden to 

1 The custom of scattering thorns at the cntmncc of an intcrdictcil church is frequently 
met with in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 

* Gregory of Tonis In Gloria Conjm , c 70 
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go to Rome his clorg}' should cease from all sacerdotal func- 
tions. Thor were not to celebrate mass, visit the sick, give 
absolution or the viaticum, bury the dead, or baptize infants, 
even though the latter might bo in peril of death. Such a 
sentence, though differing from later interdicts in the refusal 
of l)aptLsm and confession, was not a general excommunica- 
tion, for the parishioners were not cut off from the church nor 
were othera forbidden to hold intercourse with them. It may 
therefore bo considered a severe form of the interdict. When 
the younger TTiucnia.v v as imprisoned a few weeks later by the 
king, he sent word to the priests to carry out his commands 
in full. Not daring to disobey, they secretly appealed to the 
archbishop of Rheims for advice. The answer of the latter 
was most emphatic. Never before, ho said, had a bishop 
ventured to treat his clergy in such a manner. They had done 
well to call upon a higher power, and by virtue of his metro- 
politan authority he absolved them from their promise of 
obedience and commanded them to resume their duties in the 
diocese. This interference of the archbishop gave rise to a 
bitter controversy with his nephew, but the principle was 
finall}' recognized that no bishop had the right to deprive the 
people committed to his care of the means of salvation. It 
was not denied that a church might be closed or religious serv- 
ices suspended in a particular community, but priests must 
not deny baptism to infants, confession to the dying, or burial 
to the dead. The refusal of these rites formed one of the 
counts against tho bishop of Laon when he was finally deposed 
and degraded in 871.* 

With this experience as a warning, no bishop seems to have 
again attempted a similar exercise of authority for another 
century. The metropolitan as weU as the royal power was still 
too strong. But the next hundred yeara saw a gi*eat change. 
Feudalism and the false decretals undermined the two powers, 
and in the confusion of tho Capetian revolution the bishops 
began again to employ general excommunication. Paj^ 
examples of such measures were indeed not wanting, for 
not only had John VIII excommunicated the cities of southern 
Italy in the ninth century, but in 942 Pope Stephen had threat- 
ened to lay an anathema on France and Burgundy unless the 

'Letter of Him mar of IlhcimH In SiflfTne, liiS, t«l 511-4)16 —Harduln, V, col 1*231,1314 
See Von Noordcu, Uinlmat , 241-291 
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princes and people received Louis d'Outre-Mer as thoii* king.^ 
Under these changed conditions it was once more the diocese 
of Laon that suffered from the apj)lication of general censures. 
Its bishop, Adalbero, had been accused of unlawful intrigues 
with Queen Emma, wife of Lothair, and though he was acquit- 
ted of the charge her son, Louis V, on coming to the throne 
in 986, expelled the bishop from his see. The latter, actuated 
by the same motives as Hincmar, appears to have caused at 
least the more solemn rites of worship to be suspended in his 
territory.® In a letter to his fellow-bishops he forbade them 
to perform any episcopal acts within the limits of Loan or to 
supply his church with the holy chrism during his exile, for 
he wished his flock to feel the absence of their pastor. No 
objections were raised to these measures, for Adalbero on 
being expelled had fled to Hugh Capet, who was in close alli- 
ance with the church party.® Through this alliance Hugh 
obtained the crown in the following year, but the death of the 
archbishop of Eheims and the election in his stead of Amulf, 
a Carolingian, divided the ecclesiastical interests in the strug- 
gle that followed between the rival dynasties. The first inci- 
dent of the civil war was the capture of the city of Laon by 
Charles of- Lorraine. Adalbero, who had retuined on the 
death of Louis, was seized and thrown into prison, whence he 
escaped with some difficulty after several months’ confine- 
ment. From the safe refuge of the Capetian camp he anath- 
ematized the entire diocese that had failed to protect him from 
attack, forbidding all Christian worship within it, and remov- 
ing all the priests from the service of the altar. Soon, how- 
ever, a voice was raised in protest. Arnulf , in spite of oaths 
and pledges, had deserted the Capetian i)arty and gone over to 
the side of his kinsman Charles, delivering into his hands the 
city of Eheims. A greater loss to Hugh, there went with 

1 Flodoord, Annales, Bub an 942. C f Hist. Rem , IV, 29 In Catalonia, also, at this 
period ^yo find an example of general excommunication, viz, in 991, ^vhcn the bishop of 
Urgel orders all the churches in the two counties of Cerdonna and Bcrga to be excommuni- 
cated because of violence done to church property, excepting only the Countess Ermen- 
gard and her children from the workings of the censure Mansi, XVII, col 467 Cited 
by Hinschius, Kirclienrecld, V, 20, note 1 

*l)u Cange, In the Glossaxium, s y Interdlctum^ quotes from a MS source a formula of 
Hildcgar, bi^op of Beauvais (933-972) , for excommunicating a church and its dependent 
chapels and interdicting all services therein. If this formula is authentic and there has 
been no mistake mode in assigning its date (of which there is some doubt), It shows that 
Adalbero in forbidding religious services wa.s follo'wing n recent example inn neighboring 
diocese 

3 Richer, III, CC Qorbert, Letters 97, 9S (etl IIa^ et) 
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hiin the most conspicuous figure of the time in the church, 
Herbert of Aurillac. This man had come to Bheims as a stu- 
dent, but had quickly won his way to the position of confi- 
dential clerk and advisor of the archbishop. He now held 
the same ofiice in relation to Amulf, and his first act after the 
latter had deserted to Charles was to wiite a letter to Adal- 
bero censuring him for the sentence he had laid upon his 
people. “Because Charles has returned to Laon, his native 
city,” he says, “what decrees of the Eoman pontiffs have for- 
bidden children to be baptized? What sacred canons have 
permitted innocent pneste to be removed from their altars? 
Abraham pled with God, demanding whether in Sodom the 
just ought to perish with the unjust; but thou, even the pastor 
of thy flo<^ dost not hesitate to bring injury upon the guilty 
and the innocent at the same time.”* 

Such an admonition, it is true, could have no effect, but it 
shows that from the time of Hincmar no change had occurred 
in the attitude of the church toward this method of censure. 
In fact, Gerbert, in reproving Adalbero, employs the very 
expressions that were used by the elder Hincmar a century 
before, and no doubt had in his mind those earlier events. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the practice of suspend- 
ing services in a single church for a given time was unknown 
to Gerbert or condemned by him, for when a synod was held 
at Senlis in 990, in the hope of winning Arnulf back to the 
king’s party, the bishops pretended to believe that their met- 
ropolitan had deserted Hugh only through fear of physical 
violence, and they accordingly ordered the cathediul church 
of Bheims to be closed. The same sentence was laid on the 
church of Laon. Gerbert had in the meantime returned to 
the Capetiian party, and in writing of the council’s action to 
an absent bishop he took pains to explain that this decree was 
passed in the belief that the other churches afforded the faith- 
ful sufilcient opportunities of worship.* But there was no 
thought in this of depriving the people of religious services; 
the sentence was only a protest against sacrilege. On the 
deposition of Arnulf, Gerbert, in acknowledgment of his serv- 
ices and ability, was raised to the see of Bheims, and he used 


^Gerbert, Letter 164. 
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the authority of his new office to restrain other bishop!) from 
imitating the vindictive measures of Adalbero. One of these, 
perhaps the bishop of Amiens, he reprimanded for trans- 
gressing the rules of the church in refusing baptism and 
burial in a certain parish, and at the same time preventing 
the people from enjoying tho&e rights elsewhere. Such a 
proceeding, he wrote, would bring the bishop under the dis- 
pleasure of his fellow prelates.’ Still, Gerbert seems to have 
had little support in his efforts to maintain the ancient disci- 
pline of the church on this point. 

In 996 the pope himself threatened to lay an anathema on 
the whole land of France. Arnulf’s deposition and impiison- 
ment had not been strictly legal, but the protests of John XV 
were disregarded. When Gregory V became pope he did not 
hesitate to demand Arnulf s release, under threat of a general 
excommunication. King Hugh was still alive and no atten- 
tion was paid at first to the threat, but on his death a few 
months later his successor, Eobert, made haste to yield. Abbo, 
abbot of Fleury, was sent to Rome to laj' the king’s submis- 
sion before Gregory, and the danger of an interdict was 
avoided. Still the threat had greatly alarmed the countiy, 
and shown that the higher ecclesiastics had definitely given 
up the one time principle that the innocent were not to be 
deprived of religious consolations for the guilt of those who 
could not be otherwise reached by the arm of the church. 
Abbo accordingly took the occasion of his embassy to obtain 
the privilege for his monastery that divine services should 
never be forbidden thei*e, even though all France should be 
placed under the papal ban. This is the fii'st privilege of the 
kind of which we have any mention, and the monk who re- 
cords it finds it necessary to prove the papal power to grant 
such concessions by quoting the example of Gregory I, who 
forbade a certain bishop to suspend the mass or to refuse burial 
m the monastery of St. George.* 

Coming at the time it did, the pontiff’s threat of a general 
anathema on France furnished a sufficient precedent to bishops 
to employ the same censure, and we find that even Gerbert 
when he became pope was obliged to recognize its legality. 
He coul4 only urge that rulers should conduct themselves in 


1 Qcrbcrt, Letter 208 

s Aimoin, Vita VbboniH Florlae , cc 11, 32, in Bouquet, X, 834, 835 
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such a manner that if any bishop attempted to excommunicate 
their lands unjustly the sentence could be removed by the 
authority of the pope.^ 

From this time on examples of the interdict under the form 
of general excommunication become frequent, but the tone of 
the chroniclers in speaking of them shows that they were 
looked upon rather as an innovation. Thus Ad4mar of Cha- 
bannes, who wrote about the year 1080, relates that the bishop 
of Limoges in attempting to preserve order often employed a 
new measure between the years 990 and 1012. ‘ ‘ Then Alduin,” 

he says, “made frequent use of a new kind of enactment on 
account of the rapine of the soldiery and the harrying of the 
poor,* namely, he directed the churches and monasteries to 
refrain from divine worship and from the holy sacrifice, and 
caused the people, like heathen, to cease praising God. This 
regulation he held to be an excommunication.” * Bishop Ful- 
bert, of Chartres, used similar methods in his diocese. The 
vassals of his church in the county of Venddme refused to 
render the proper services for the fiefs they held, and in 1007 
he sunuuoned them to the performance of their obligations. 
If they did not appear before him by Easter he threatened not 
only to place them under the ban of the church but to anathe- 
matize Ihe town and the tenfitory of Venddme so as to prevent 
burial and all other religious services there.* 

A few years later the troubles between the bishop and his 
nobles broke out afresh. One Gauf red began building castles 
in a position to command the neighboring country. By order of 
the king they were torn down, but the work was soon resumed 
and Fulbert attempted to check it by forbidding all solemn 
services in his church. The bells were not allowed to ring 
and mass was celebrated only in a subdued voice. When this 
measure failed he appealed to the king threatening to interdict 
the divine offices throughout the entii'e diocese, to close the 
churches, and himself to migrate to some other Wd where he 
could receive royal protection. In answer to this threat Bong 
Bobert finally put a stop to the castle building.* About the 
same time the bishops of Autun and Lisieux carried out simi- 

1 Sylvester, in Mlgne, 189, col 274 -Jafl4-Lowenl^d, No 8906 
< Another reading gives the phrase as “ on account of the wickedness of tho people ** 
s AdOmar of Chabaimes, Chron , III, 85 
4 Letter of Fulbert in Bouquet, X, 447 
ttld,p 467,11 
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lar measuretj in certain portions of their dioceses;* Avhile the 
archbishop of Eouen, when driven from Normand}' ])y Eobert 
the Devil, forced the duke to sue for a reconciliation by laying 
that duchy under the anathema.® So, too, the archbishop of 
Bourges laid an excommunication on the diocese of Limoges 
because Jordanus, the newly elected bishop, refusing to give 
him money for his ordination, had sought consecration at other 
hands; and the sentence was only removed when Jordanus 
with one hundred priests and mon^ had walked baiefooted to 
Bourges to beg reconciliation.® To these were added the ex- 
ample of two popes of the period. In 1008 John XVIII 
threatened to lay an anathema on France if the king did not 
compel certain bishops to obey his summons and appear before 
him in Rome;^ and in 1016 or 1017 the city of Orleans fell 
under the displeasure of Benedict VTII, because the people had 
elected as their bishop a man named Theoderic, supposed to 
be guilty of murder. All services were forbidden in the city, 
so that when King Robert wished to hold a national council 
there Pulbert of Chartres advised him not to go to a place 
cursed with excommunication where it was not permitted to 
the priests to offer the sacrifices nor to the king to receive 
the Eucharist. On such a solemn occasion as a council he 
ought neither to be deprived of hearing the divine offices nor 
compel them to be unlawfully said. Whether or not this 
advice was followed the city soon made its peace, for Theoderic 
was consecrated bishop a little later and a synod was held there 
in 1018.® 

During this reign of Robert the Pious anarchy reached its 
height in the kingdom of France, and in the absence of strong 
secular au^ority some form of general censui*o was absolutely 
necessary to the church to restrain the evils of the time. 

From the end of the tenth centuiy on, constant efforts were 
made by the clergy, supported by the king, to put down unlaw- 
ful violence and abolish the right of private warfare. These 
efforts after a time resulted in the establishment of the Truce 
of God, but for many years little headway could be made 
against the turbulence of the nobles. In the first synod hold 

1 Letter ,25, Id , p 505, Letter of Fall)ert,p 452 
s Wmiam of Juxnii^ ,IV,8 
3 Ademar of Chabonnes, Chron , HI, 57 

* John XVin, Letter in Mlgnc, ISO, col 1490 ^aflc-LO wenfeld. No 8958. 

B Fulbert of Chartres, Letters 20-24, in Bouquet, X, 453, il 
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to consider peace ordinances — ^that of Charroux in 989 — ^the 
penalty of excommunication was threatened against all those 
who disregarded the enactments of the council/ and this was 
repeated in most of the subsequent councils. A few yeara 
later at the synod of Poitiera, where were assembled the nobles 
of Aquitaine as well as the clergy, an additional precaution 
was l^en, the nobles being prevailed upon to give hostages 
as pledges for their observance of the Peace of God.* Neither 
excommunication nor pledges, however, could prevail over 
the custom of the time, and another method was tried in Bur- 
gundy and northern France in 1023. The inhabitants were 
made to bind themselves by solemn oath to keep the peace 
and in the future to refrain from all acts of injustice toward 
each other.* These various efforts of the Church at first 
amounted to little, and affected the nobility only in so far as 
it added to the crimes of robbery and bloodshed the sin of per- 
jury. But in 1031 a council of Aquitainian bishops met at 
Limoges where, after settling the question of the apostleship 
of St. Martial, they proceeded to devise a new measure against 
the lawless barons. This was nothing less than the formal 
adoption of the interdict as a means of compelling the lords of 
the land to refrain from acts of violence. The leading figure 
in the council was Jordanus, bishop of Limoges, and it was 
at his urgent request that action was taken in the matter. 
Nor was it entirely an accident that the first formal legislation 
of the church in regard to this censure should have occurred 
at an assembly held in his diocese. Only ten years before 
Jordanus had been compelled to submit to the archbishop of 
Bourges by having a general excommunication laid upon 
his see, and the censure must have been further made 
familiar to the clergy of the diocese through the measures for- 
merly taken by Bishop Alduin to preserve order,* It seems 
probable that there was in the church a conservative party 
which, notwithstanding the growing tendency toward excom- 
munication, was opposed to the censure and feared the abuses 
that might arise from its frequent use.* Bearing in mind, 

1 Hubertl, Qotte^ieden wnd LamdfrUdenj pp 84, 86 

aid. 186, 187 

aid, 168-164 

^See supra, p 444. 

a Otherwise it seems strange, considering tho troubles of the time, that the Interdict had 
not been more widely adopted 
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therefore, the objections of these men, as well as those of Hinc- 
niar and Gerbert, Odolric, abbot of St. Mai'tial, who -with his 
congregation had alone been exempt fi'om the censure of 1021, 
proposed the following measure to meet the needs of the 
church and the land: 

If the nobles do not keep the i)eace, lay the whole territory of Limoges 
under a public excommimication, namely, in this manner, that no one 
unless a pnest or a beggar oi a traveler or an mfant of two years old or 
under may be buned in all Limoges nor lie earned into another diocese 
for bunal Let divine service be celebrated hccieth in all churches and 
let baptism be given those that seek it About the third hour let the bells 
be rung m all the churches, and let all, throwing themselves on the ground 
because of their tnbulation, pour forth their prayers for peace I^t con- 
fession and the \’iaticum be administered in the extremity of death Let 
the altars in all the churches be stnpped as on Good Fnday, and let the 
crucifixes and ornaments be veiled as a sign to all of sorrow and mourmng 
At mass only, which each pnest shall celebrate behind locked doors, may 
the altars be decorated, and again, after mass, stnpxied Let no one marry 
a w'lfe during the excommunication Let no one give another a kiss Let 
no one m all Limoges, either of the clergj' or the laity, w hether sojourners 
in the land or travelers, eat meat or any other food except what is allowed in 
Lent Let no one of the cleigy or the laity have his hair cut or be shaved 
until such time as the barons, the leaders of the people, show obedience to 
the sacred council in all things And if anyone shall prove to be a vio- 
lator of this ban, let him not be received except after fitting penance For 
the excommunication of the bishops is to be especially observed, lest per- 
chance the wrath of the Lord should fidl upon us and upon the people ^ 

Such were the provisions of the famous enactment of Limo- 
ges, which has frequently been considered the origin of the 
interdict, though it is so only in the sense of being the first 
legislation on the subject^ and as forming the model for nearly 
all subsequent penalties of this kind. It was essentially a 
compromise between the older principles of the canon law 
and the recent practices of the church. The permission to 
administer baptism and confession was a concession which 
brought the censure within the rules prescribed by ecclesias- 
tics such as Pope Leo and Hincmar, and reconciled men’s 
ideas of justice with the requirements of the age. Only rarely 
is the old severity of a general anathema found after this date, 
as in the case of Berengar of Narbonne,® or Hubert of Bou- 

iHardnln, VI, col 885 

>The canon of the Council of Sens, supposed to have been held In 916, in which the in- 
terdict is mentioned as a well-known censure, is updoubtedly a forgery, as are the other 
canons attributed to the same council. See Qallia Christiana, XU, 28, and Mansi, XXIII, 
col 509 

sHarduin, VI, col 1050, 
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logne/ It will be obseiwcd tliat the name interdict ” is not yet 
employed to distinguish this now form of excommunication. 
The teim did not gain its technical meaning until the middle 
of the eleventh contuiy® in the usage of the Papal chancery, 
but from 1031 on the interdict was looked upon as a distinct 
and sepaiTite censure embodying certain specific penalties that 
bore a close resemblance to, and yet were not so severe as, a 
general excommunication. 

Uafl6-Lbwcnfeld, No 5188 

sit Is truo that the substantive uilerfiirltm and the verb nUrrdfccre occur in connection 
with the censure before this time, as, e g , in Gorbert, Letter 203, in the formula given 
by Du Conge and frequently In tlie letters of Fulbert of Chartres, but in these cases it 
has the ordinary meaning of ‘ prohibition** or “prohibit” and Is not to bo token in 
the later technical sense In the same manner, according to Hubert!, the term treuga 
dei is used in the sources before it obtamed Its special signlflcatlon See Hubert!, op 
cit , pp 171, 219 
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By H. L C vxxox, Ph D 


Of the Poor Priests, mention of whom is made so frequently 
in the literature relating to English history of the latter part 
of the fourteenth centurj", we possess a surprisingly small 
amount of exact information. According to the best light we 
have they appear to have been a loosely associated body of 
men drawn from the various walks of life who, awakened by 
Wiclif to a sense of the great need of the English people for 
religious instruction and somewhat trained by the influences 
he brought to bear upon them, and supplied moreover by him 
with matter for their sermons, zealously sot out to evangelize 
all England. 

THE DATE OF THE ELSE OF THE POOE PEIESTS. 

The date of the rise of the Poor Priests of Wiclif is clouded 
in the obscurity natural to the humble beginnings of such an 
institution. Perhaps the best way to determine it would be 
to start with an assured date and work backward. 

It is clear that in the year 1382 their preaching was in full 
swing. Walsingham said that during that time Wiclif strove 
to spimd his opinions both by his own means and by means 
of his followers; and that not being satisfied with sermons 
declaimed among the common people, he wrote to the lords 
and magnates. And again, that he sent out apostates most 
evilly disposed to the Catholic faith for dogmatizing and 
preaching.® The chronicler of the Continuatio Eulogiarum 
wrote under the same year that Wiclif s disciples were preach- 
ing the doctrine of their master throughout England, weaken- 


1 For bibliography , see ap])eudix 
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ing the faith of many persons not only among the laity but 
also among the noble and the learned. The friars that year 
in consequence had a hard time, being refused alms and bidden 
to work.^ Thirdly, in the letter of William Courtenay to 
Peter Stokj's, dated May 28, 1382, the archbishop wrote that 
through frequent complaint and common report it had come 
to his hearing that some evil persons were going about in the 
province of Canterbury without official license, spreading 
broadcast doctrines which threatened the position of the whole 
church and the tranquillity of the realm.® As the doctrines 
condemned in this letter were those of Wiclif, it is clear that 
Wiclif’s preachera were the offenders. 

Since it was in 1882 that Wiclif left Oxford for the retire- 
ment of Luttemorth, if the Poor Priests were notorious at 
that time they must have received their first impulse from 
Wiclif while he was at Oxford. This conclusion also agrees 
with what one would naturally suppose an earnest teacher 
would do in the way of interesting young men in his plans. 
Still, it might be hard to point to any particular men and say 
with ceilainty that they became Poor Priests from studying 
under Wiclif at Oxford. According to his confession, repoi’ted 
by a hostile chronicler, John Ball was a pupil of Wiclif for 
two years, but it might be questioned if Ball would possibly 
come under the category of Poor Priests.® William Thorpe, 
however, was one, and had studied under Wiclif, Hereford, 
and others; where, is not stated.^ 

In support of earlier dates we find interesting evidence in 
the writings of Wiclif and other Lollards. 

Wiclif s Sermon for the second Sunday in Lent appears to 
belong to 1380, or to come but a little later. It contains plain 
directions to his hearers or readers concerning the delivery of 
the sermon, such as ho often in later times was accustomed 
to give his Poor Priests.® 

Again in the Dialogus, believed by the editor, A. W. Pol- 
lard, to have been written in 1379, we meet this passage: 
“Through this (i. e., desire for temporal possessions) the in- 
competent aspire to the superior mnks of the priesthood and 

icon £ul, 111,354,855 

SFasc Z,275 

»Id,273 

*cr Lechler, 1, 413-415 Il.knp 6,ii 
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hinder the preaching of the word of God among the peox)lo. 
Those who strive for this they persecute a's being heretics, and 
this persecution is a manifest proof of their own heresy. Nor 
do the poor faithful priests^ suffice to resist unless God, by 
means of the secular arm or by some other means, shall quickly 
offer helping hands.'"® 

This and other passages in the Dialogu?^ almost lead Mi, 
Pollard to the conclusion that ‘“AViclifs Poor Priests must 
have both begun their work and met with resistan(‘e much 
earlier than is supposed.’"® 

In the tract which begins ’‘"The first geneml poynt of pore 
prestis that prechen in engelond is this,"" ascnhed liy the 
editor, P. D. Matthew, to the year 1377, the writer complains 
of hindrance from preaching suffered bj^ the clerg 3 % and of 
lack of safeguards against arbitraiy imprisonment hy eccle- 
siastical authorities: (Points by which the land would l>e 
strengthened.) ‘‘That non of the elergie bo lettid to kepc 
trewely & frely the gospel of ihur crist in good lyujmge & 
trewe techy nge, for no feyned priuelegio or timlicions founden 
yp of synftil wrecchis.” “That no prest or religious in oure 
lond be prisoned with-oten opyn dom & trewe cause, fully 
knowen to oure kyng or his trewe conseil : for ellis worldly" 
prestis & fej^ned religious maj" stoppe trewe men from 
prechynge of holj' writt & magnyfyng of the kjmgis regalie, 
& murthere the kyngis lege men with-outen answere.’’ * 

Wiclifs tract De Daemonio Meridiano mentions that the 
faithful in the Ijord are prohibited, through imprisonment, 
privations, and other censures, from declaring the law of 
Christ openly to the people; and that a false friar preaching 
manifest heres,v will be licensed by the bishop and defended 
by the secular arm, but that a faithful priest (a common 
designation for Poor Priests) wishing to preach the gospel 
gratis will be instantly forbidden to preach in that diocese." 
R. Buddensieg, the editor, would like to date this tract within 
a short time after the death of the Black Prince, which he 
mistakenly ascribes to June 8, 1377, instead of June 8, 1376, 
but he leaves the date uncertain in deference to “All par- 

1 A common designation for Poor Priests Si.>o Lc'chler, 1, 417 
> Dlologus, Intro , XX, pp 10,11 
*Intro ,pp xlv.xv 
* Matthew, p 279 
B 11, Polemical Works, pp 424-425 
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ticulai-H hitherto known of the institute of Wiclifs itinerary 
preachers,’’^ a consideration which has led to the dating by 
Lechler of the Trialogus and by Loserth of Part I of 
Sermones. 

It should be noted that the dating of those tiacts has been 
done by four different editors, Loserth, Pollard, Matthew, 
and Buddensieg, and that their constant tendency has been to 
date these tracts earlier than the accepted belief as to the 
date of the rise of the Poor Priests would warrant. The 
tiacts referred to apparently belong to the j^ears 1380, 1379, 
1377, 1376. Even the two tracts earliest in date speak strongly, 
as of well-known evils, of hindrances to preaching and of 
imprisonment for ecclesiastical offenses. One is therefore 
led to infer that as early as 1376 or 1377 the Poor Priests 
were rich in experience of opposition, and that cx>nsequently 
the seedtime of their earliest training must lie bac‘k of that. 

What light do the chroniclers throw upon the possibility of 
Poor Priests existing in notable numbei*s in 1376-77? 

The Chronicon Angliae** merely hints at Wiclif having 
helpei>i in recording the injunction of the archbishop in 
1377 to the effect that not only Wiclif should not touch 
upon forbidden topic44, ned ef onnh>i< rju! comiumkUareni 

The manuscript in the appendix to the Chronicon Anglite’ 
of the fourteenth century contains a notice under 1377 to the 
effect that Wiclif gathered to himself many disciples liring 
together in Oxford, clothed with long vestments of inisset, all 
of one cut, going about on foot ventilating his errors among 
the people and preaching publicly in sermons. After a state- 
ment of these errors, the chronicler continues to relate that 
they asserted and affirmed these so much that lords and 
magnates of the land and many of the people regarded 
and honored them as holy prophets. Furthermore, that 
although the archbishop laid silence upon Wiclif and all 
others in regard to the forbidden doctrine, and that in 
no manner either Wiclif or others thereafter or elsewhere 
[sic] should treat of the matter; yet they did not long keep 
silence.* 

Walsingham,® apparently working over this or a related 

1 Page 414 a Pages 115-117 »MS 13, D i 4 Pago 391. 

6 Writing before 1388, see Chrou. Aug Intro , xx\ii 
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text, embellishes the account so far as to say that it was in 
order to spread hits heresy the more cautiously, and under an 
exquisite coloring to spread it the wider, Wiclif gathered his 
companions and allies, who stayed at Oxford and elsewhere. 
Wiclif was forbidden to permit othei*s to teach the matter.^ 
These chronicles, supplementing each other, from the cir- 
cumstantial nature of their accounts seem hardly guilty of 
anachronisms; and, moreover, they harmonize with the other 
testimony given above. If it be contended that the allies of 
Wiclif referred to were merely the Oxford doctors, like 
Hereford and Aston, attention might be called to the many 
disciples, to the garb worn by enough men to become dis- 
tinctive as the uniform of a sect, to the statement that they 
stayed both at Oxford and elsewhere, that a deliberate inten- 
tion is attributed to Wiclif of gathering companions and allies 
to spread his heresy, that Wiclif was forbidden to permit 
others to teach. 

A curious bit of evidence bearing on the date of the rise of 
the Poor Priests ma}” be offered for what it is worth. The 
chronicler, Knighton, ti'eating of the wide spread of Lollardiy 
in 1382, wrote that the principal false Lollards at the first 
introduction of this horrible sect wore for the greater part 
garments of russet.® But it was under date of 1377 that the 
chronicler quoted above mentioned the teachers of Wiclif as 
at that time wearing imset gowns. Slight as this thread may 
be, to the extent that it holds it binds the rise of the Poor 
Priests to the period in or just preceding 1376-77. 

WICLIP’S VIEW OP THE NEED POR POOR PRIESTS. 

To state the various evils that must have operated to lead 
Wiclif to originate the Poor Priests would be to review the 
whole series of complaints which he had to make against the 
abuses of the times. He set the highest estimate upon 
the value and importance of preaching. “Evangelization is 
the supreme work pertaining to the ecclesiastical hierarchy.” * 
“Right preching of Goddis Word is the mooste worthy dede 
that prestis don heere among men.” * And yet the people for 

1 Wals., I, 824^«26 
an. 184. 

a Opus Evangelium (1884), p 4, 11 13-15 Por a collection of quotations on this point 
see I, Seimones. Intro Hi, S 
4 Matthew, De Officio Fastor^, p 441 
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lack of sound preaching were falling into evil ways. ‘ ‘ Indeed, 
(as I have o^n said) this preaching in which the preachers 
put aside the Gospiel and tell the people what is false, ludi- 
crous, and profane is the greater part of the cause of the 
perturbation of the church. For if the people should hear 
regularly the word of God in such preachings, and should 
somewhat attend to and observe it, the law of Christ would 
not be sterile as it is now.” ^ 

How had the Gospel come to be so neglected? “Ant thus 
ther ben many causis that letten goddis word to renne, 
* * * o causis dowing of the chirche&richingther-ofouer 
cristis’ wille, for bi this prelatis slepen in synne & ben to fatte 
toprechethepuple, * * * &heere brekenoutthesfreris 
ordris, for al yif thei han no worldly lordchip as han prestis 
that ben dowid, yit thei spuylen men of moeblis & wasten hem 
in noumbre & housis, & this excess is more synne than synne 
of the fend in o persone. & thus they tumen the ende of ther 
preching f or-to gete hem siche godis. & this entent mut nedis 
make falsed in maner of ther preching, for thei shapen ther 
sermouns more to gete hemgoodthantoprofitetothechirche: 
& as the firsts wile of the fend bigan soone in siluestris tyme, 
so this secound wile bigan in grounding of thes newe ordris.” 
“the thridde cause that lettith trewe preching is appropring 
of chirches. for whanne chirches ben approprid, thes curatis 
tellen not bi this preching, as munkis or chanouns or others 
collegies, but bi gedering of godis: & thus they ben maad slowe 
topreche&strongetogedere dymes tohem.” * * * “the 
fourths cause is bringing in of false freris bi many cuntreys: 
for, as it is seid bifore, thei letten trewe preching to renne 
& maken curatis bi many weyes to leeue this moost worthy 
offiss. First they robben hem many weyes & maken hem 
bisy for to lyue, for they deprauen hem to ther parischens bi 
floriyshid wordis that they bringen yn; & no di'ede they 
shapen ther sermouns bi dyuy siouns & others iapis that 
they maken moost plese the puple. & thus they erren in 
bileue & maken the puple to trowe to hem that sermouns 
ben nought but in ther f oorme & thus thei stoppen sjnmple 
curatis that thei doren not preche to the puple, & this defaute 
of preching of crist is more than defaute in hereris.” * 

im, Sennones, p 885, 11 34-85, 1 88, p 886, 1 7 

* Matthew, De OfElclo Fostorali, pp 445-446. Written not later than 1378. Seep 406 
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As proofs that friars preach only for gain, Wiclif said. 
“Friars (i. e., the orders of friars) select as preachers those 
that can get the most goods from the people. These gloss 
the sins of the people. They go not Tvhere sin is greatest, but 
where they can gain most. They do not disclose the sins of 
prelates and great men for fear of losing their favor. They 
do not preach at times most favorable for edifying the people, 
but at seasons the most profitable for themselves. TThcn thej' 
get rich enough not to need more goods they do not preach. 
They do not preach to the very poor. They are far more 
interested in gathering the collection than in confirming the 
weak faith of the people. 

AlS though this were not enough: “Fi-iars pursue Tvith 
lies and many fallacious indictments the faithful who in 
charity expose their defects."’* As for the prelates: “They 
scorn the preaching of the gospel as being in the highest de- 
gi*ee hateful to them, for its teachings and their lives do not 
accord. Hence they wish it should be left undeclared to the 
people.”* 


wiclif’s aims for poor priests. 

Wiclif s Poor Priests were designed to remedy just these 
evils, so clearly recognized. ‘ ‘ Simple Priests should not cease 
to evangelize on account of excommunications or other cen- 
sures of Antichrist.”* 

“ And if it be asked to what degree we ought to press on to 
evangelization and the passion of martj'i'dom, the answer is 
the same as before, that just as a man should exert all his 
strength upon chei'ishing God, thus also he should exeit all 
his strength upon preaching Christ Nor should he mingle 
in a consideration of self-love, nor strive to inti’oduce novelty 
or subtle speech into his sermons, but should consider purely 
in what manner he can best avail the honor of God and the 
utility of the people.” ' 

This preaching was to consist not of soft flattery, but of 
hard truth. Evangelical men needed to uncover the sins of 
the people, and to persist in doing so.* 


1 n, Sermonea, No. VIII, pp 57-6S 
*IV,Sermoncs,No 63, p 499 
sDialogus,p 17,11 18-26 


4m,Sepnione8,No 10, p 73,11 29-32. 
<^II,Scnnoues,No 38, p 279 11 1-8. 
01, Scimones, No. 42, p. 281, 11. 1-0 
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And since the monks and friars were blinding the people 
to the rule of God, it would be especially the work of an 
evangelist to destroy those sects. ^ 

That Wiclif’s Poor Priests were designed to give the people 
not merely sermons in English, as the friars had done, but 
were intended to present to the people the gospel itself as 
clearly as possible, and hence in English, as the other preachers 
had not done, goes almost without argument. 

Wiclif said the clergy feared to give in English the whole 
gospel, because it would prove themselves to be followers of 
Antichrist.* To him, who as a crowning work presented to 
Englishmen the Bible in English, it was a commonplace to 
say: ‘‘The wit of goddis la we shuldo be taught in that tunge 
that is more knowun.’’* “There is no one so simple as not 
to be able to learn the evangelical words to the extent of the 
rudiments that will suffice him for salvation.”^ 

SELEOnOK OF POOR PRIESTS. 

In the selection of men to perform the work of preaching 
Wiclif does not appear to have shown any preference. 

Of the Oxford doctors that were repressed in 1382 John 
Aston took up the life of an itinerant Wiclifite preacher, and 
it would appear likely that othei*s did the same. There ap- 
peal’s to be no specific reference to any young Oxford student 
becoming a Poor Priest unless we take William Thorpe, but 
such a body of suitable material at hand could hardly have 
been neglected. 

Besides students and doctors there must have been many 
humble curates scattered about England to whom Wiclif’s 
appeals for gospel reform came in one way or another. It 
was not a rare thing for curates to leave their benefices for a 
time in order to study the gospel. “Also yif siche curatis 
ben stired to gone lerne goddis lawe & teche here parischenys 
the gospel, comynly thei schuUen gete no leue of bischopis 
but for gold: & whanne thei schullen most profite in here 
lemynge than schulle thei be clepid horn at the prelatis wille. ” * 


' I, Scrmoncs, No 27, p 179, 11 8-12. 

*1, Polemical Works, cap , p 12b, 11 4-16. 

> ne Ofllcio Pastoiali, Matthe'w, cap 15, p 429 
4 Opus Evangelicum, p 92, 11 5-8 

^ Matthew, Why Poor Priests have no Benefice author and date uncertain, p 250 
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Wiclif himself held the rectorship of the church at Lutter- 
worth while teaching at Oxford.^ Curates accordingly may 
well haye heard Wiclif teaching. That curates were often 
not desired to preac‘h the gospel has already heen noticed. 
Consequently, such as did become desirous to preach the gos- 
pel were apt to lose their benefices, and these Ayould go to 
swell the mnks of the Poor Priests Such a ^ iew of the case 
is supported by the declaiation of Wiclif that a simple curate 
who is depriyed of his benefice for preaching is all the betbu* 
off, for then he can preach the more freely.- 

Did Wiclif attempt to draw monks and friars into his lanks ^ 
The editor of Do Apostasia, M. H. Dziewicki, belieyes that 
the first two chapters of that treatise were written hugely 
with that design. He writes '*'• Both these propositions (i e , 
A man may, without apostacy, leaye any of these priyate 
religions, and a man may, without leaying any priyate reli- 
gion to which he belongs, incur apostacy) seem intended to 
bring over to Wiclif s band of ‘poor priests’ some wavering 
Franciscans or Dominicans, who, struck and attracti^d by his 
austere doctrines, were yet held back for fear of apostacy. 
This h\q)othesis is strengthened, first, by the comparative 
moderation in tone to which Wiclif keeps all through the 
book; second, by several passages that we shall notice as wo 
go on; and third, by the geneml tendency and evident 
of the arguments.” Also, ‘‘Prom some passages in De Blas- 
phemia it appeal’s that Wiclif s propaganda amongst the monks 
was very active at this time (i. e., 1383®). He avails himself 
with much skill of every motive that they could have to be 
discontented with their superiors.” 

The passages from De Apostasia referred to are especially 
two: one in which Wiclif states that some of the moio reli- 
gious and intelligent friars, speaking in reference to the per- 
fidy of the orders, quote the Psalmist: “Let us break their 
bonds and cast their yoke from us;” and another to the effect 
that there are many saintly and intelligent clerics among them 
who do well to flee, despairing on account of the hardened 
malice of those sects. They do well to flee because otherwise 
as apostates they are killed or committed to pei*petual prison.’^ 

1 Fasc Ziz , pp 212-243, Bull of Oregon XI, Of Matthew, p 141 

sQpus E\ang , p 876, 1 82, p 37ti, 1 1 

«Seevl-vll 

♦P 24, 11, 8-12, p 41, 11, 85-37. p 42. 11, 1-5 
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We have now to consider the question of how far Wiclif 
drew upon the laitj" to secure Poor Priests. And here for the 
sake of clearness it niay be well to explain the meaning of 
eei-tain terms as ased in this paper. Whenever the writer 
wishes to refer to priests regularl}’’ ordained according to the 
rules of the church of that day, he will use the term "‘regu- 
larly ordained;” whenever he refers to men ordained in a 
fashion that would have been regarded as ii’regular by the 
church of that day, he will use the term “iiTegularly 
ordained.” B}" “lay preachers” ho wishes to signify men 
who have been neither “regularly ordained” nor “iiTegularly 
ordained.” 

Wiclif set slight value uiion episcopal ordination. “ Sen- 
sible consecration avails little, and thus if the divine ordina- 
tion be present any priest can confer the ecclesiastical 
sacraments equally well with the Pope, just as the other 
apostles ordained bishops equally well with Peter. ” ‘ ‘ Indeed, 
I suppose, as far as concerns these two ordinations (i. e. , sac- 
raments), namely, confirmation and ordination, there is no 
reason why inferior priests could not give them.^ 

Not only was this doctrine held theoretically by Lollard 
preachem, but it wah actually put into practice. Witness 
Walsingham under <late of 1389: “The Lollai-ds, followers of 
John Wiclif, at this time seduced very many to their error 
and acquired so great audacity that their priests, after the 
custom of pontiffs, created new priests, lussorting, as we have 
frequentlj’ told above, that cveiy priest had as great power 
of binding and loosing and of performing other ecclesiastical 
functions as the Pope himself gives or can give. They prac- 
tised this perfidy in the diocese of Salisbury. And they who 
were thus ordained by the heretics, thinking all things were 
permitted to them, did not fear to celebmte mass, to treat of 
divine affaim, and to confer the saci*aments. This baseness 
was disclosed by one who had been ordained by them, but 
who, pricked by conscience, confessed the error to the Bishop 
of Salisbury at his manor of Sunnyng.”* 

In John Balle’s confession, according to the Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum, the followers of Wiclif by 1381 were ordaining 
one another, (/i^dinavtranV^^ 


1 PolemictU Works, I, Do Quattuor Siictls Novdlls, pp 
sWals,n,p 188 
a r&SO. Ziz., pp. 27S-274. 
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If the Poor Priests thus believed and pmcticed ordination 
among themseh’es, it follows that it would have been an easy 
matter for such laymen as joined this gioup of teachers to 
become irregular! v ordained priests, and thus laymen could 
liave been drawn upon as recruits. 

But did Wiclif countenance as preachers laymen who had 
never become irregularly onbiined^ Contrary to received 
opinion as it may be, all the evidence that the writer finds 
goes to proA'c well nigh c oncliisivcly that Wiclif had no lay 
preachers, and moi cover had no place for thiaii in his scheme 
for refonn. As this point deseives careful consideration, let 
us first notice what parts Wielif considered the church prop- 
erty to be divided into. 

In Sermon No. LX, of the First Part, he outlines his ideal 
chui'ch militant: -‘The church should be divided into these 
three parts: All iiKmibers of the church ought to be shepherds 
or sheep The shepherds ought to be priests or deacons, 
teaching the sacred conversation of Chiist; and the sheep, 
which are the people or launen, are in a twofold function, 
because they are either defenders or workmen. The defend- 
ers are the secular lords, who ought powerfully to defend the 
church; the workmen are the people, who should minister to 
the church in the more humble duties. And if this third pari 
performs its office heartily and faithfully then mother church 
will prosper. * * * But although by reason of haughti- 
ness or avarice of Antichrist ministers are multiplied among 
the clergy, even beyond the order of the Old Testament, 
neveiiheless priests and deacons would suffice, just as it was 
at the time of the Aiiostle."’^ 

From this outline one can see that Wiclif had a cleai' con- 
ception of the paris of the church militant, and of the duty 
of each part. It is to be observed how clearly he lays it down 
that all members ought to be shepherds or else sheep, that the 
shepherds are to be priests or deacons, who are to preach; 
W’hile of the layman, those who are not secular lords are to 
perform the more humble duties. There certainty appears to 
be no place in such a system for the lay preacher. 

If we follow Wiclif a step farther we shall find him arguing 
that a certain office can be filled by laymen for the specific 


1 r 4U1, 11, 2-JU 
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rea«on that such offices do not require preaching. Continuing 
the line of thought he had presented, Wiclif showed how in 
his opinion there were six superfluous orders among the 
clergy Of the archdeacons he said: “In the second rank arch- 
deacons have been introduced, more clearly superfluous (i. e., 
fliaii the ])ishops), since if they avail for anything they avail 
for that infamous twofold duty of burdening, of plundering, 
poor subject churches, and of calling attention to the ease of 
the superior bishop.” “The faithful therefore should notice 
that their ministry, and the whole of it, can be prudently filled 
by a layman, and if the bishop would f idl3' and duly perform 
his office the ministry of each would be more perfectly’’ exe- 
cuted. For oiii archdeacons do not preach as did Stephen, 
nor living a\ itliout property, as the apostles, do they minister 
to the iioor."’ ^ 

If Wiclif ai gut's that a layman can fill the archdeaconiy 
because it involves no preaching, does he not take for granted 
that a layman ought not to preach? 

On the other hand, where does Wiclif mention oi recognize 
the need for laj" pieacheis? The arguments usually put forth 
in support of the idea of lay preachers turn out, upon exam- 
ination, to 1)0 without foundation. As these arguments are 
presented in the greatest army in the writings of Lechler, 
the writer craves the privilege of taking up seriatim the three 
arguments whereby" Lechler ‘believes ho can prove that in 
the lifetime of Wiclif, and with his knowledge and approba- 
tion, la^unen worked as traveling preachem.’ The point of 
Lechler’s arguments is not that Wichf thought that his irreg- 
ularly ordained preachers bad sufficient authoritj", but that 
Wiclif was conscious!}’' sending out la^mien. 

First (Lechler) : ‘ ‘ The circumstance is plainly not accidental 
that Wiclif, in the sennons of his later 3"ears, when he speaks 
of his beloved traveling preachers, calls them less and less 
often '•poor piiests,’ oi ‘simple’ or ‘faithful piiests,’ but 
ref ers to them b}' the name ‘evangelical men,’ or ‘apostolic 
men.’ That is, he purposel}" avoids in such places the term 
priests, because that now was less and less applicable to 
all tmveling pi’eachers.” The references given to support 
this proposition are limited to the Three Festival Sermons, 
numbered 31, 37, 53, in MS., No. 8928, and presumably now 


ilbid , p 402, 11, 11-21 
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published under the same numbers in II Sermones. But n 
Sermones, according to the editor, Loserth,* group around 
1382, and precede Seimones, III and IV, which remained to be 
written or revised before Wiclif s death, in December, 1884. 
If the sermons referred to all come within about a year the 
proposition is hardly supported. Since these references fail 
it becomes necessarj’ to make such comparisons of the varying 
use of these terms as the incomplete indexes of Wiclif s pub- 
lished writings, supplemented with farther search, will per- 
mit. After the elimination of writings of doubtful date or 
authenticity, as far as Wiclif is concerned, the following table 
of the use of these terms appears: 


“Priest ’’ 

Approxi- 
mate date 

Approxi- 
mate date 

Sacerdos fldchs 

Dc Dfemon Merid Pol W , 421 
Panperes et panel 

1375-7 

1 


Fideles sacerdotes 

Sacerdotum rimiHicam 

Dialoffus, 11, 51 

^ 1379 


Poreprestis 

Or Servants <&. Lords, Hatthew, 
229 

1381 


Sacerdotes simplices 

I, Sermones, No 68, p 289 

1381-2 

1881-2 

1382 

1882 

Simplices sacerdotes 

Ill, Sermones, No 6, p 43 

1382-3 


Sacerdotes simplices 

Ill, Sermones, No 10, p 74. 

1382-8 


Sacerdotes fldeles 

De Triplico Vinculo Amoris, 
Pol W , p 172 

1883 
(close of) 


Nos simplices 

(Filios domini, genns sacerdo- 
ciiim ) 

IV, Sermones, No 56, p 437 

1383-1 

1383-4 

Sacerdotes simplices 

Opus Evang , Pars I, p 36 
(V iclif died soon after this work ) 

- 13&1 


Sacerdotes Christi 

Op Ev , Pars I, p 175 

1331 



Moie comprehensive term 


Vin evangelicl 

I Sermones, No U2,p 

Viros apostolicos 
Viri cvangelici 

II, Sermones, No 31, pp 
227-229 

Viri evangelicl 

Il^ ^ ermones, No 38, p 


Nostri prsedicantes 

IV, Sermones, No 59, p 
432. 


The just conclusion seems to be that any argument based 
upon the supposed gradual abandonment of the term "‘priest’' 
is without foundation. At all times, it should be noted, it 
would be perfectly natuial for a speaker to use the terms 
“evangelical men,” etc., as synonomous with “priests.” 


II Sermones, Intro , xxxi-xxxii 
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The second argument is based upon the argument in the 
Dialogus, which reads: “And as for the fruit it seems cer- 
tain Aat an ignorant person, by mediation of God’s grace, 
avails more for building up the church of Christ than many 
graduates of schools or colleges, because he sows the law of 
Christ more humbly and more abundantly in works as well as 
in speech.”’ At fii'st glance this passage would seem to i*efer 
to lay preachers. But a closer examination, together with 
that of the context, shows that Wiclif is here comparing only 
ignorant men and learned men to the disadvantage of the 
latter, so far as preaching is concerned. He is censuring 
scholastic learning. No comparison is instituted between 
priests and la3rmen. 

That Wiclif is here comparing learned and simple priests 
is conclusively shown by the next few sentences of his argu- 
ment. He goes on to explain that the scholastic studies breed 
heresies, such as that of the natm*o of the host. The fourth 
sentence after the one quoted above reads: “And thus it is 
concerning other heresies newly ai-ising against the faith; for 
the inspiration of the simple priests, both in knowledge and 
willing work, will be of more profit to the capacity of the 
faithful laymen than all the said univemties with their studies 
pertaining or their privileges hypocritically introduced and 
depi-essing the laity.”* 

Thirdly, there is the passage in Sermon No. IX, Secunda 
Pars, quoted to support the theory of lay preacher's: “It 
seems, therefore, that for the existence of such a minister of 
the church there is required the authority of divine accept- 
ance, and consequently the power and knowledge given of 
God for the perfoi'mance of such ministry. When one has 
these, even though the bishop has not imposed hands upon 
bim according to his traditions, God through himself has 
established him, and thus it seems (as is expressed in the 
utterances of Saint Paul and Saint John) that to become such 
a prelate there is required the effective following after Christ 
and the due renunciation of all the goods of the world.” * The 
context shows that Wiclif was bent upon proving that Pope 
and prelates had no especial authority as to ordination given 

1 Dialogus, p 54, 11, 6-10 •*11, Seimones, p 64, 11 25-64. 

sibid,ll 25-80 
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them by viilue of the gift of the keys. Accordingly he con- 
cludes, in the passage quoted, that one needs not the ordina- 
tion of bishops; that if the ordination of bishops was not 
requisite, no ordination from human hands was required does 
not follow. As noticed some time ago, "Wiclif held that ‘■'•If 
the divine ordination be present any priest can confer the 
ecclesiastical saci*aments,” and that there was no reason why 
inferior priests could not confer ordination. His whole posi- 
tion was that any priest had as full powers as any prelate. 
The passage in the Dialogus therefore can not be used to 
prove that AViclif believed in lay prcachei*s. 

THEIR PREPARATION BY WYCIilF. 

Wiclif gave considerable attention to the preparation of the 
Poor Priests, supplying them ^vith great numbers of model 
sermons, and attempting to train them in their character and 
behavior as well. These points can be determined from his 
Latin and his English sermons. In both, but with greater 
frequency in the latter, are found various diiections in regard 
to the proper use of the seimon. 

In the Latin references like these appear. "‘The preacher 
can expand the matter of the exhortation according to its 
applicability to the audience.” “The matter of the sermon 
is to be expanded according as it will benefit the audience.” 
“Since the people are commonly accustomed to receive 
the Eucharist on this day, the sense is to be adapted perti- 
nently to their instruction.”^ Considerations like these have 
led the editor of the Latin sennons, Dr. Loserth, to say with- 
out qualification that “The Latin sermons belonging to the 
Lutterworth period) and these form a large proportion of 
the whole number of sermons) were all composed by Wiclif 
as model sennons for the use of the ‘ poor priests,’ or the 
‘wandering’ or ‘traveling preachers’”.* 

The references to the English seiTQons are similar,® but the 

n,Sermoiie8,No 18, p 128,11 8-4, l,No 19, p 130,11 80-31, I, No 19, p 133,11 21-22, 1. 
No 21, p 164, 11 1-3, I, No 24, p 165, 11 1-3, I, No 39, p 260, 11 9-12, II, No 30, p 226, 11 
80-31 

SI, Sermones, Intro , xvl 

s Sunday Gospels I, Arnold, No 1, p 8, No 2, p 6, No 3, p 9, No 4, p 12, No. 6, p 14, 
No 21, p 53 Gospel Sermons II, Arnold, No 147, p 45, No 50, p 53 No 151, p 60, fol- 
lowing No 178, p 116, following No 178, p 117. No 204, p 168, No 206, p 169, No 207, 
p 172. Epistle Sermons II, Arnold, No 6, p 240, No 7, p 244, No 9, p 219, No 18, p. 
269, No 14. p 261, No 16, pp 271-272, No 66, p 376. 
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additional important feature is that long passages from the 
New Testament are often quoted m English, thus putting it 
in the power of any preacher who could read at all to present 
to the people not merely an exposition of the Gospel, but the 
Gospel itself in a good translation. 

These model sermons would naturally, in an indirect way, 
instruct the preachers who used them. Wiclif, however, did 
not stop with that, but also frequently directed his attention 
to the special edification of priests and preachers. Thus, for 
instance, sermon No. 31 in Secunda Pars begins: ‘‘This Gos- 
pel directs apostles and apostolic men in what manner they 
should conduct themselves in the office of preaching.” And 
No. 31 in Quarta Pars consists of a long disquisition upon the 
points of good and bad sermons and the character needful 
for preachers. In the notice of the Wiclifites made by the 
author of the Continuatio Eulogii under the year 1382 occurs 
the remark that “The disciples of the aforesaid John studied 
in the compilation of sermons and gathered the sermons of 
(their) brothers.” 

One would much like to know whether Wiclif at times 
gathered his Poor Priests around him and face to face with 
them uttered his sermons, or whether his sermons to them 
and for them were disseminated in written form. Any 
attempt to answer this question leads only to inconclusive and 
therefore unsatisfactory results, the reason for which is clear. 
In the Prssfatio to the Latin Sermons, as we have them, 
Wiclif explained that he had been collecting these sermons 
with some idea of revision: and at the close of the English 
Sermons — ^that is, in the last paragraph of the fifty-fifth of 
the Epistle Sermons — ^he apparently so wrote of the Gospel 
and Epistle Sermons as to indicate that, as we now have them, 
they had been issued all together. 

Consequently, one who should favor the idea that they were 
issued first in written form may not claim in his favor that 
they lack the directness which one should expect m them if 
they were first issued omlly, for the revision may have 
changed the phraseology in this respect. And, too, the cross 
references from one sermon to another* may similarly be 
explained. On the other hand, he who would favor the idea 
of their first being issued orally to groups of priests can not 
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deny thatbuch passage's a^ point that wav (leaving out of view 
the forty sermon^ dvm nMit in which supposably the 

Poor Priests could not have heard when first issued) may he 
merely instances of vivid writing Or if the passages seem 
to be particularly addressed to the priests themselves, one 
can not deny that such sermons, as well as the others, may 
have been passed from hand to band. 

EBASONS FOR THEIR ITIXERAXCY. 

In discussing this question we are fortunate in having pecul- 
iarly satisfactoiT material to di*aw upon for infomiation 
We possess the valuable tract Why Poor Priests have no Ben- 
efice,® which shows what considerations actual!}' led them to 
become itinerant; and as further material to drawupon, in the 
second part of the Sermons (composed 1382 +), and in the 
Dialogus (composed 137i)), and in the tract De Ojjicio 
toraU (Wiclif, not later than 1378),® not to mention other 
places, we find fully explained the underlying principles that 
gave those considemtions their vitality 

These underlying principles or desimble ends are three in 
number, namely: to preach in the place and manner most 
profitable to the people, to live modestly by work or free 
alms, to avoid simony. In regard to these points Wiclif had 
strong convictions. 

He called it one of the en-ors of the disciples of Antichrist 
that they chose places productive to themselves leather than 
with the view of being the most useful.* He likewise used 
the same phrase ‘‘to be most useful” (plus prodesse) in 
rebuking the system whereby bishops established limitations 
for preachers and thus “Imply that the region of their juris- 
diction ia exempt from the dominion of God to be a princi- 
pality of the devil.”® Still more clearly did he express him- 
self upon another error of these disciples of Antichrist who 
believed that they should not preach outside of their own cure. 
“For it often happens that a preacher is more bound to 
another people (i. e.,than the people in his own jurisdiction); 
indeed, just as the law of charity and of love requires one to 


1 rv, Sennones, Intro , v, etc 

s Probably \vritten by a Poor Priest?, Matthew, p 211 

•Matthew, p 405 

411, Sennones, p 277, 11 23-26. 
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love eveiyone, so the law of the gospel requires one to preach 
to whomsoever he may be able to give the most help (plus 
prodesse).^ 

He believed that priests should live modestly, limiting their 
wants to moderate supplies of food and raiment only,* the 
latter to include the protection of dwellings; that they should 
not hesitate to earn their support by work, provided that it be 
of a suitable chai'acter;* that such support as they received 
from others should be from alms^ and from alms alone/ 

Of simony Wiclif said that in the conferring of benefices 
it should be understood that the goods received were pure 
alms, not one’s own, but belonging to God and the people. 
And accordingly patrons should look to God, not to the 
recipients, for their reward.® 

Coming now to the tract Why Poor Priests have no Bene- 
fice, we find that the writer offers at least five reasons why 
the Poor Priests should not have a benefice, all more or less 
directly based on the assumption of the duty of preaching in 
the pkee and manner to obtain tho best results. 

If a priest has a benefice he dare not speak out boldly in 
reproof of sin wherever he may find it. If he reproves sin- 
ful prelates and false religions, or exercises the censures of 
the church against sinful men who, for the revenue they 
afford, enjoy prelates’ protection, he is quickly brought to 
order. ^ If priests do not bind themselves to a single place, 
‘"as a tey dogge,” they can not be hindered from speaking 
out, “for now thei ben free to fiee fro o cite to a nother 
whanne thei ben pursued of anticristis clerkis, as biddith 
crist in the gospel.” Secondly, as an evil incidental to the 
holding of a benefice, small curates are often in receipt of 
letters from their ordinaries whereby they are compelled to 
summon and curse poor men for no reason but the covetous- 
ness of Antichrist’s clerks.® Surely not Gospel preaching 
nor conducive to the spread of the Gospel. Thirdly, if curates 
are stirred to got a leave of absence for study of God’s Word, 

in, ScrmoiiC8,p 278,11 23-29 
^Matthew, Dc Officio Fobtorall, pp 410,411 
SDiologlis, p 61,1 12, p 52,1 2. 

4 Matthew, Do Officio Fostorali, p 414. 
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thus to bring the Go'^pel hack to their parLshoners, they can 
not get leave of absence but for gold.^ Fourthly, ‘'also nowe 
thei may best Tnth-oute chalynge of men goo & dwelle among 
the peple where thei schullen most protite, & in couenable 
tyme come & goo aftir stirvng of the holy gost, & not be 
bounden bi S3mful mennus lurdiccion fro the lietre do.vngc.® 
Fifthly, the care of a benefice brings in much worldliness and 
needless business. Priests need more time for praj^ers and 
the study of the Scriptures, and ought not he hindered b}" 
new songs and more sacraments than Christ and hU apostles 
used. And lords who present clerks to benefices are prone to 
divert the efforts of the curates entireh' from their duties, 
and employ them for scribes and architects or other worldlj' 
oflSces.® 

In consideration of their duty to live bv alms rather than 
by tithes the Poor Priests saw that without a benefice this was 
a simple matter, for thus thej" were unhampered b v any eccle- 
siastical system of tithes and customary offerings, and the 
people they taught might give them only what they wished 
to give freely.® Closely connected with this thought was 
the one that they feared to missiiend poor men's goods, gath- 
ered by tithes and offerings, in feasting prelates, patrons, 
and idle vagabonds, and, upon occasion of institution and 
induction, in feeing bishops’ oflScers, archdeacons, and other 
officials.* 

As for simony, ‘‘for yif men schulde come to benefices be 
gift of prelates ther is drede of symonj^e: for comynly thei 
taken the firste fruytis or othere pensions, or holden curatis 
in office in here courtis or chapelis or othei’e veyn offices,*^ fer 
fro prestis lif taught & ensaumplid of crist & his apostlis.” 
“And yif lordis schullen presente clerkis to benefices thei 
wolen haune comynly gold in grett quantite.”* “for thes 
dredes & naany thousand mo,” the writer concludes, “ & for 
to be more lich to cristis lif & his apostlis, & for to profits 
more to here owene soules & othere mennus, summe pore 
prestis thenken with goddis helps to traueile aboute where 
thei schulden most profiten by euydence that god geueth 
hem, the while thei han tyme & litel bodily strengths & 
youths.”® 


1 Matthew, "Why Poor Pnosts have no Benefice, p 250 * Ibid , pp 248-219 
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Did they look down upon curates? Not at all; “netheles 
thei dampnen not curatis that don wel here office, so that thei 
kepen liberte of the gospel, & dwellen here thei schullen 
most profite, & that thei techen trewly & stabely goodis 
laws agenst false prophetis & cursed fendis lymes.”^ One 
may see that in this ti^t it is not even implied that all Poor 
Priests were itinei'ant. The first sentence declares that 
“Summe causes meuen summe pore prestis to resceyue not 
benefices.’” This is the same phrase as that employed in a 
closing paragraph just quoted. The thought that some held 
benefices agrees, too, with Wiclif s teachings, which nowhere, 
as far as known by the writer, condemn Poor Priests holding 
benefices provided they do it honombly, and, too, with the 
last paragitiph of this tract, which shows gi‘eat respect for 
curates. 

The foregoing paragraphs throw a strong light upon the 
question as to whether the itinerant chai'acter of the Poor 
!]h*iests, considered as an association, was in its nature per- 
manent or temporary. The charms of their life were great. 
Accountable to no prelate, to no ordinary, to no ecclesiastical 
system that might thwart tneir plans of evangelizing, free to 
live without worldly cares, without routine work, and thus 
free to study and work where and when they should deem it 
best, they were certainly in many ways to be envied by the 
, eaimest curate, however fortunateh’ he might be located, and 
the peculiar advantages they enjoyed clearly led them to envy 
no curate. This itinerant mode of life had at least sufficient 
inducements to lead to its becoming a characteristic of the 
typical Poor Priest 

DID THE POOR PRIESTS CONSTITUTB AN ORDER? 

Had not Dr. Shirley, in 18S8, in the twilight of knowledge 
preceding the publication of Wiclif literature, declared him- 
self so emphatically on the affii-mative side of this question, 
it never perhaps would have been seriously broached. He 
stated that “Wiclif was the founder of a new order,” com- 
pared him to Loyola and Francis of Assisi, and declared that 
these “ ‘simple priests’ were employed under episcopal sane- 

1 Matthew, Why Poor Priests have no Benefice, p 253 
sibid , p 245 
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tion, through what was then the immense diocese of Lincoln, 
and probably in others also/'^ 

Now, that for various reasons the Poor Priests would nat- 
umlly tend to form some sort of an organization, iihough it 
might go no further than a thorough good undei*standing, 
would not be denied. That they were charged with fonning 
organizations is well known The Fasciculi contains an ac- 
count of a confession of John Balle,® wherein it is stated -'‘He 
also said there was a certain company of the sect and doctrine 
of Wiclif who had formed a confederation 
fcedemtionetti)^ and had ordained themselves to go about all 
England to preach what Wiclif had taught’"® * * * 
in the mandate of the Bishop of Worcester, of August 10, 
1387, it is charged that Hereford, Aston, Purvej^ Parker, and 
Swindevhy Sire ^‘conj<j)mtti collegio illicito * * * ritu 
Lollardorum confe^deratV^ ^ These charges of association 
should not be confounded with the open establishment of an 
order approved bj” the church — ^such as Dr. Shirley believed 
to have been established. The episcopal sanction which Dr. 
Shirley claimed for the Poor Priests was deduced by him from 
very naiTow reading of a simple statement made by Wiclif 
when outlining the treatment to be accorded good priests in 
general.® 

Certainly all the TTiclif litemture that we now possess indi- 
cates that a new order or sect would have been the last thing 
that Wiclif would have desired, and nowhere does he give any 
indication of a close organization, an oath, a particular rule, 
for his Poor Priests. He simply pointed his followers to 
Christ as their pattern. 

It will readily be seen from the examination just made that 
no cut-and-dried rule can be applied to determine whether 
this man or that was or was not a Poor Priest, for, as we have 
reason to believe, the Poor Priests did not form a sharplj" 
defined body. John Purvey, the ‘"simple chaplain,” who 


1 Fasciculi Zlzaniorum, Intro , p xl 

s Before his execution, which occurred July 15, 1381, Stubbs, Const. Hist of Eng , 3d 
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■was the intimate friend of Wiclif,* and whose version of the 
TCnglish Bible was so successful as to replace the version of 
Wiclif and Hereford,* may be said to have been a Poor Priest. 
And there was John Aston, the Oxford scholar, who like'wise 
recanted and relapsed again, so active on his feet as to call 
forth Knighton’s simile of being like a dog ready to leap from 
his couch and bark at the slightest sound.' William Swin- 
derby, whose early life was so remarkable, was among the 
itinerant Lollard preachers; and WiUiam Thorpe, who, as a 
young man, studied under the three men just named, might 
be termed a Poor Priest. There is no special need of giving 
their biographies here, however, for their characteiistics have 
been brought out in two recent ■writings — ^in G. M. Trevelyan’s 
England in the Age of Wycliffe,* and in Prof. Edward P. 
Cheyney’s article, “The recantations of the early Lollards.”* 

DBESS OF THE POOB PBIESTS. 

It is noteworthy that in the writings of Wiclif, of the 
probable date of 1383, are found expressions indicating that 
be believed that the dress of men ■was of little importance. 
Such passages occur when he is attacking the religious orders. 
“It seems, however, probable to me that neither rite nor 
bodily habit is essential to any good religion or order, but to 
every good religious (i. e., a person belonging to a religious 
order) the rite or bodily habit should be a matter of indiffer- 
ence.”* “Nor does it seem that variation of habits in color 
and figure has a probable reason except for prognosticating 
that these are of an adulterous generation which seeks such 
si^s. * * * At any rate that fiction is to be derided, 
that black signifies sorrow for sins; white, purity of heari; 
and russet, assiduous labor in the church militant.” ' If this 
were Wiclif s position how came it that — as will be seen in a 
moment — ^his Poor Priests, and the Lollards generally, adopted 
a more or less peculiar garbl I should say a key to the 
explanation lies in another passage of Wiclif s writings, of 

1 Knighton, H, pp 178,179 
s Forshall <& Madden, S 59 
3 Knighton, II, pp 178-178. 
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about the same date, where he quotes w’ith approval a passage 
from Augustine, who condemned certain men who went bare- 
foot -"not because they walked thus for the sake of afflicting 
the l)ody, but because thej' were of the opinion that they 
should do thus from Divine command.”^ That shows that 
while W ielif thought a peculiar dross of iu> Scripturalauthority , 
still he believed it might be justified on other grounds. 

In the discussion of the date of the rise of Poor Priests, the 
AVI iter noted the mention made of many disciples of dej)i-av- 
ity dwelling together in Oxford, clothed in long vestments of 
russet of a single cut, going on foot, etc.,'" an account of 
which appears in AValsingham expanded to --companions and 
allies of a single sect dwelling both at Oxford and elsewhere, 
clothed in vestments of russet reaching to the ankle, in sign 
of greater perfection, going barefoot, etc. ' Knighton wrote : 
‘-The principal pseudo-Lollards at the first introduction of this 
horrible sect wore for the most part garments of russet, dis- 
playing outwardly as it were simplicity of heart, so that thej" 
subtly attracted the minds of the onlookers to themselves and 
the more securely entered upon the task of teaching and sow- 
ing their insane doctrine.''® 

In a poem “Against the Lollards,” supj)osed to have been 
written soon after the rebellion of 1381, it is taken for gmnted 
that the Lollard preachei’S go barefoot, but it is charged that 
they do so only when they will be seen: “They take off their 
shoes at the entrances of the villages when they deceive the 
people. They go barefoot when they approach the doors of 
places in w'hich thej^ preach. They make much of their pun- 
ishments.”* 

The conclusions to be drawn from these passages, that Lol- 
lard preachers, including the Poor Priests, went about bare- 
foot and wore clothes that were simple and quiet in tone and 
apt to be similar, though not necessarily of one cut or color, 
are supported by the descriptions given by Knighton and 
Walsingham of John Purvey, William Swinderby, and Wil- 
liam Smith. John Purvey was the “simple chaplain, mature 
in carriage and appearance, * * like a common man in 

1 Freely translated Sfnnoiu*s, VTI, Qiuirta Pars SermonoH, p 141, 11 1^21 
sWals,I,p 824-82G 
» Knighton, II, p IM 
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clothing and habits.’” William Swinderbj' is described as 
having the appearance and habits of a hermit {mtLtivm et ?iahi- 
tnm praeferens liereinitae)* William Smith was the fanatic 
who joined the Lollards (described by Knighton) who, from 
disappointment in a love affair, renounced the world, wore no 
hnen, ate no fish nor flesh, drank no wine nor beer, and went 
barefoot for many j'ears.* 


METHOOS. 

In the discussion of the Poor Priests given above attention 
was called to the itinei*ant tendencies of the Lollard preachers 
and of the Poor Priests in particular. In Ball’s so-called con- 
fession, it is recalled, the Lollards were said to have made a 
conspiiacy to go about all England to preach the doctrines of 
WicUf.* Purvey, it will be remembered, put aside ease of 
body for the labor of journejnng about.® Swinderby was 
always a restless wanderor, and when silenced in one diocese 
stole off to another.* Ball’s wanderings were notorious. 

Quite in keeping with these facts are the notices in the 
ecclesiastical documents. Thus in his letter to Stokes, dated 
Alay 29, 1382, Archbishop Courtenay complains that the Wic- 
lifites — ^he really says quidam filii damnatioiiii '’'’' — do not 
hesitate to publicly preach within his diocese, both in churches 
and on the highways and other profane places. The mandate 
of the Bishop of Worcester, August 10, 1387, forbidding Lol- 
lards to preach within his diocese, after naming several of the 
chief Lollards, as I have stated elsewhei'e, speaks of them as 
preaching publicly in churches and cemeteries, in the streets, 
and many profane places; also as secretly reaching the ears of 
the people in halls, chambers, inclosures, and gardens.® 

As has already been hinted, these preachers were by no 
means confining their efforts to secret teaching. Wiclif would 
not have approved such a limitation to their activity, for he 
said that evangelical men should put aside fear and persist 
even to death in exposing the sins of the people and in recti- 
fying the church.® It may have been some such spmt as this 

1 Knighton, II, p 178 •> Emghton, n, p 198 
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that actuated Swmdorhy when he made a pulpit of the mill- 
btones at Leicester and declared the bishop could not hinder 
him from preaching in the King's highway.^ 

In addition to their own determination to spread their teach- 
ings the Lollard preachers were supported in their effoils by 
temporal lords. - 

Apart from the knights, the peoph' sometimes took a hand 
in favor of the Lollard preacher'^, as in the instance'^ of the 
Londoners impeding the tiial of A'^ton in and, again, 

of the London Lollards attacking the f liars who sought to 
silence PatteshuUe when denouncing them at St. Christophers 
in 13S7.* At Leicester, in 13S2, Swindiu-by was for a time 
left unmolested, because the bishop of Lincoln feared the 
crowd, “who heard heard him very 'W'lllingly and were will- 
ing to expose themselves to peril for him before he should 1 m' 
prohibited from preaching or before anything should be done 
against him in the waj" of justice.""’ 

The force of public opinion was further made luse of by the 
Lollard preachers to win over the weak-kneed who did not 
dare to belong to a party which the Lollards charged to })c 
composed of people "‘•impious, dejpraved, malignant, and per- 
verse, worthy of all vitupemtion, and (living) contrary to the 
law of God.’’® Knighton asserts: ""And thus very man}- 
simple ones they perverted and compelled to adhere to their 
sect. They did so that they might not seem alienated from 
the law of God and the divine precepts. And many of the 
weaker ones were seduced, some through fear, others through 
timidity, that they might not be attacked by them with 
opprobrious words ” 


SUCCESS. 

One can not estimate the success met with by the Poor 
Priests apart from the geneml Lollard movement. Of this a 
few words might be added relative to the first wave of 
LoUardry. 


1 Knighton, H, p 192 
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Walsingham writes that in 1377 the lords and magnates of 
the land and many of the people favored the Wiclifites.^ In 
the poem of 1381, "‘’Against the Lollards,” the author says: 
“A greater pestilence never existed in the church.” ‘‘This 
pcbt now in England, and in no other nation, reigns without 
remedy.” “O land now pestiferous, you were formerly the 
mother of all sound knowledge, free from the stain of heresy, 
without share in any error or fallacy. Now you stand forth 
our standard bearer of schism, discord, error, and madness. 
You arc the faithful patron of every nefarious sect, of every 
varying doctrine.”* 

In the Conthmatio Eidogii it is written under 1381 that the 
Wiclifites were preaching through all England, seducing many 
laymen as w'ell as nobles and great lords.* Under 1382 it is 
stated that the Wiclifites corrupted the faith and devotion not 
only of many (common) people and laymen, Imt also of nobles 
and scholai*s, so that in that year the alms of the friars were 
taken away, .the mendicants iiv'erc ordered to labor, they were 
not permitted to preach, and were called penny preachers and 
creepers-in of houses.* 

Knighton was impressed with the increase of Lollards in 
1382: “The body of believers in this sect increased, and ger- 
minating, as it were, they were greatl}^ multiplied and filled 
the whole circle of the Kingdom, and members of this house- 
hold were made as though they were procreated in one day.” 
“So much did they (i. e., Lollard preachers) prevail in their 
laborious teachings that thej" gained a half part or even a 
majority of the people to their sect.” “That sect was held 
in the greatest honor in those days, and was multiplied to 
such a degree that you would scarcelj" meet two men upon 
the highway of whom one would not be a disciple of Wiclif.”* 

The author of the Ch^ontemi Angltm notes, under the year 
1382, that Parliament made a grant to the King on the con- 
dition that he would give aid to the church to depress the 
heretical Wiclifites, “who by their depraved doctrine had 
deeply infected the whole realm.” 

These general statements show that the writers of the time 

1 Wals., I, p 825, Appendix Chron Angl , p 89G 
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regarded Lolkrdry with great apprehension, and ijelieved it to 
have had great sueeO'.s among the people. The estmiate of 
one-half the population made hy Elnighton may be regarded 
as possibly true for only very limited areas, perhaps those 
falling under his personal observation. An indirect indica- 
tion of the number of the Lollard converts which may be 
regarded as significant is that contained in an item of Lollard 
preaching of the time reported by Knighton.^ He says of a 
cei^taiii Lollard whom he had heard preach ‘'He was also 
accustomed to assert fiequently that scaivcly every tenth man 
will be saved." * As Lollards would be apt to think their own 
numbei’s saved, it would appear from this that this particular 
Lollard, if thinking of Englishmen onl\ , estimated that the 
Lollards formed something less than that fraction of the 
whole pojiulation. 

In concluding this jiapcr a smnmary of results arrived at 
may be acceptable. 

The Poor Priests who entered into the light of history 
about the year 1376 or 1377 had been established by WicliE 
in view of the great ignorance of the people, in order to 
preach plainl}' to them and to awake the clergy to their duty. 
Recruited from aU classes, the Poor Priests, if not alrea^ 
ordained, conferi'ed ivhat they considered ordination upon each 
other, so that none within theii' ranks were what they would 
have considered lajnnen. They were prepared for their work 
largely by means of Wiclifs seiuious, and possibly enjoyed 
the oral instruction of that great teacher. The most of ^em, 
but not necessarily all, led an humble, itinerant life, supported 
by voluntary alms, because thus they thought to have the 
most freedom and time for their chosen work They did not 
form an order, at least not at the time of the first wave of 
Lollardry, but undoubtedly enjoyed a thoroughly good under- 
standing among themselves. Good illustrations of the char- 
acter and life of the Poor Priests are afforded from theaccounts 
of John Puivey and John Aston. 

The dress of the Lollard preachers was not considered im- 
poilant, but they appear to have preferred subdued colors, 
and, possibly out of a feeling of feUow sympathy and coop- 
eration, they adopted a somewhat similar garb. 


1 Knighton. 17(5 


aibid. 
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Their methods of evangelizing were to go wherever and to 
preach Avhenever their preaching would be most effective. 
This led them into unaccustomed places, especially when the 
cleigy exerted their influence against them. 

The number of converts they made was certainly large, 
but of course unknown, and it is safe to say that the fears 
of opponents led to exaggerated estimates, based upon obser- 
vation extending over only limited areas. The results of the 
mpid rise of Lollardiy seemed to the chroniclers to forbode 
evil without limit, and they dre^v harrowing pictures of the 
confusion that ensued wdthin the realm as a result of its 
propagation 


BiBrjoftiiAPinr. 

The Rolls Senes contains the following important works: 

Fasciculi Zizanionmi ISIagistn Juhaniiw AVyclif cum Tntico. Asenbed 
to Thomas Netter of Walden, proMucial of the Carmelite order m Eng- 
land and confessor to King Heniy Y Edited by the Rev. Walden Wad- 
dington Shirley 8®. 1858. 

The editor’s introduction is a valuable contribution to Wic- 
litite liteiature, 

* * * ‘‘It f«eeuis i>rubable tliat Patryngtoii wrote the narrative as 
fai aH page 359 of tins volume in the course of the years 1392-1394, and 
subsequently, perhaps, collected the tracts as Lii as page 411, up to which 
point the\ form a nearly legulai chiouological sequence, that he then 
almidoned his plan of writing, and some yeara afterwards gave his papers 
to Walden To these, which extend to the yeai 1400, were added some 
collected by Wal<len himself after his return from Pisa, dunng the years 
1414-1428, and the materials thus accumulated w ere abridged and arranged 
by another hand after hia death ” Pages Ixxvii-lxxMu 

* * * “Patryngton w'as * * * an early friend and patron of 
Walden, and his predecessor as provmcial of the Carmelite order, he 
was also the successor of Cunningham m the same office, circumstances 
which tally w'ell wuth the undue pronunence given to Cunnmgham in the 
narrative and wuth the papers having passed into AValden*s possession ” 
Page Ixxvu 

“As the only contemporary account of tlie nse of the Lollards it well 
deserves the attention which it has leceived, but it can scarcely be called 
a regular chronicle, still less a histoiy of the sect. The documents relat- 
ing to the lifetime of Wiclif are ind^ connected by a narrative which, 
though broken and inconsecutive, is cwudently authentic and of great value, 
but from the death of Wichf, or more strictly from the Council of London 
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t<» tlie ( loMj uftlio IxMik lu 142S the oiurinal i>apers are j^i\en without coin - 
inent oi correction Page x 

Political Priems and Songs relating to Engln-h History, composed during 
the period Ironi the ac< c'^'-ioii of Ed w ai d III to that of Richard III Edited 
by Thomas Wnght Vol I S® ci\-462 1859 Vol II 8® lxxii-357 

18bl 

Eulogium (Historiarum sive Tempons ) Chronicon ah Orbe condito usque 
ad Annum Domini 1366 a monacho qu«jdam !Malme«*birensi exaratum 
Acce^lunt continuationes duae, quarum una ad annum MGCCXIII, altera 
ad annum MCCCCXC, perducta est Edited by Frank Scott Ilaydon 
Three volumes 8® 1858-1863 

The third volume contains a continuation (pageis 333-4:^1 ) 
which extends from 1364 to 1413. Nothing ib known of the 
author (Vol. Ill, Intro., ii). The account of the WicMtes 
under 1382 just precedes a paragraph written before 1404 
(Intro., i). The entry telling of the death of Wiclif in 1384 
notices his exhumation, which occurred in 1428. 

Thomae Walsmgham, quondam monachi S Albani, Histona Anghcana 
(Chronica Monasteni S Albani ) Edited by Henr\' Thomas Riley Vol 
I, A D 1272-1381 8® xxn-484 1863 Vol II,’ A D 1381-1422 S® 

xxiv-535 1864 

For comment, see under Chronicon Anglise. 

Chromcon Anglias, ab anno Domini 1328 usque ad annum 1388, auctore 
monacho quodam Smicti Albani Edited by Edward l^Iaunde Thompson. 
8®. lxxxm-149 1874 

The Chronicon Anglias is printed from the Harleian Manu- 
script, No. 2-3634. Walsingham’s chronicle has been traced 
back to the Old Eoyal MS. 13, E. IX, in the British Museum 
(Chron. Ang., Intro., xxi). The text of the Harleian and 
Royal Manuscripts at an early point agree, and run side by 
side to the year 1369. From that time on the parts in the 
Chronicon Anglise which cast reflections upon John of Graunt 
are replaced by les*s offensive expressions in Walsingham. 
From 1382 the two in the main pari company. See Chron. 
Ang., Intro , xxi-xxiy. According to evidence presented by 
Thompson (Chron. Ang., Intro, ca., xxxii), Walsingham had 
written up the rebellion of 1381 before 1388, and so the por- 
tions useful for the early history of the Lollards is strictly 
contemporaneous. Walsingham is regarded as the author of 
all that is similar in the Chronicon AnglisB and the Historia 
Anglicana; hence the small type in the edition of the foimer. 
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The bitter hatred toward the Lollards felt by Walsingham is 
shown by his account of Wiclifs death (Wals, II, pp 119-120). 

Chronicon Henrici Knighton, vel Cnitthon monachi Leycestrensis 
Edited by Joseph Bawson Lumby Vol I 8° xx-479 1889 Vol 

II 8®. ciii-354 1895 

Khighton begins his account back of the Norman Conquest, 
and stops in 1396. ‘‘The independent, and therefore the 
valuable, portion of his Chronicle commences only with the 
last chapter of BookHI.” (Vol. 11, Intro., xcvi.) Book V., 
beginning with Volume 11, page 124, 1377, covers the part 
useful for the history of the Lollards. As to the author of 
this book there is some doubt. The editor writes: ‘"With 
reference to Book V, I incline to the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Shirley in a note to page 524 of the Fasciculi Zizaniorum, 
that it is not by the same hand as the rest.” (11, xcvii.) 
Thomas Arnold, however, believes Knighton to have been the 
author of Book V (Wiclif’s English Works, III, pp. 626-627). 
Even if Knighton be not the author of this portion, it is 
agi*eed that the wiiter ‘"appears, like Knighton, to have 
known a great deal about Leicester Abbey and the country 
round about.” (11, xcvii.) As Leicester was only 14 miles 
from Lutterworth and was a center of Lollard activity, this 
widter is of prime authority. But it is to be remembered 
that in Book V Elnighton groups in one place and under one 
date, 1382, most of what he has to say about the Lollards. 
“The Chronicler hates Wicliffe and his followers with a bitter 
hatred.” (11, xeix.) 

Wilkins, D Concilia Magnse Britaunite et Hibernije Tomi IV Lon- 
dim, 1737 Folio 

Volume III covers this period. The dating is not alto- 
gether trustworthy. 

Wiclif s writings are especially helpful in treating of the 
Poor Priests. All of his numerous writings are not yet pub- 
lished; of those published I have referred to the publications 
named below. Where the publications include more than one 
work, the authenticity, nature, and dates of the parts used 
are touched upon as ihey are used. 

Gk>thard Lechler Joannis Wiclif, Tnalogiis cum suppleiuento Tna- 
logL 8®. Oxonu, 1869 

Lechler believes the Trialogus to have been written not 
earlier than 1381 (p. 3, Prolegomena). That his reason is 
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insufficient will appear in the discussion of the Rise of the 
Poor Priests. 

Thomas Arnold Select English "Works of John Wychf. Edited from 
original MSS 3 vols 8®. Oxford Clarendon Press. 

Vol. I. Sermons on the Gospels for Sunday’s and Festivals, xxx-112. 
1869. 

Vol. II. Sermons on the Fenal Gospels and Sunday Epistles Treatises. 
xvm-123. 1871. 

Vol. Ill JVIiscellaneoua Works xxiii-o45, 1871. 

F. D. ^latthew The English Works of Wichf Hitherto Unprmted. 8®. 
ii-572. 1880. London Trubner & Co. (E E T S ) 

Widif s Latm Works. Published for the Wichf Society, by Trllbner & 
Co , London 8®. 

This list comprises only a part of what the society has pub- 
lished. The dates given are those of actual publication. The 
date in the series is always that of the year previous. 

John Wichf s Polemical Works in Latm, for the first time edited from 
the manuscripts, ith critical and historical notes by Rudolf Buddensieg. 
English edition Vol. I, 0^84; Vol. II, vi, 395-^840 1883 

Johanms Wychffe Dialogus sive Speculum Ecclesie mihtantis Now 
first edited from the Ashbumham MS , xx\m-^ With collations from the 
Vienna MSS 1387, 3930 and 4505, by Alfred Pollard, M. A , xxvu-107. 
1886 Dated by the editor tentatively m 1379 (Intro , xxi.) 

Johanms Wychf Sermones. Now first edited from the manuscripts, with 
critical and historical notes, by Dr. lohann Loserth. , 

Vol. I. Super Evangeha Dominicalia, xi-417 1887. 

VoLII. Super Epistolas, ix-533. 1889. 

Vol. Ill Super Evangelia de Sanctis, xxii-476. 1888. 

Vol. IV. Sermones Miscellanei (Quadragmta Sermones de Tempore. 
Sermones IMixti, xxiv ) 1890. 

Part I contains sermons written in 1381-82; Part 11, 1882; 
Part in was written a little before Part IV ; of Part IV a 
great number were composed in 1383-84; the rest were revised 
then. In Part IV, from the twenty-third sermon, they are 
probably early ones revised. No. 3 in Part IV goes back 
to the Schism in 1378. See Part I, Intro., xxx-xxxiv. 

Johanms Wyclif Tractatus de Apostasia Now first edited from the 
Vienna MSS. 1343 and 3935, by Michael Henry Dziewicki. xxxYi-259. 
1889. 

This was written about September, 1383. (Intro., ^d.) 

Johanms Wychf Opus Evangelicum Now first edited from the manu- 
scripts, wuth critical and historical notes by Dr lohann Loserth. Vols. I 
and n bound in one. iv-184. 1895. 

HIST 99, VOL I 31 
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Written in 1384. (Intro., v.) 

John Fox Ecdesiastic&ll histone oontaynmg the acts and monuments 
of the church, especially of the persecutions and martyrdoms, from the 
primitive tyme till the reigne of Henry YIIL London, 1570. foho. 

Fox is veiy zealous in behalf of the Lollards. His work 
is uncritical, but contains translations of documents and other 
information not otherwise accessible. 

Forshall and Madden (Rev Josiah Forshall, Sir Fredenc Madden, edi- 
tors) . The Holy Bible, oontaimng the Old and New Testaments, with the 
Apocryphal Books, in the Earhest English VersionB, made from the Latin 
Vulgate, by John Wycliffe and His Followers 4 vols. 4®. Vol I, Ixiv- 
683 O^ord ITniversity Press 1850. 

The introduction contains valuable information not other- 
wise obtainable from printed sources. Purvey’s Prologue to 
his Bible is also in this volume. 

Lechler, Gotthaid. Johann von Wiclif nnd die Yorgeschichte der Refor- 
mation. 2 vols. bound m one 8® xxii-743; viu-654. Leipzig, Friedrich 
Fleischer 1875. 

Lechler’s work has justly been the authority for Wiclif and 
his followers, but Lechler worked under the disadvantage of 
having to consult WidiPs writings in manuscript. A refer- 
ence to the dates of the publications of Wiclif s works will 
show how much has been done since his work appeared. 
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THE ROMAN CITY OF LANGRES (FRANCE i, IN THE EARLY 
MIDDLE AGES, ESPECIALLY THE NINTH CENTURY 


By Eaele W Dow 


It is well known that no large amount of information has 
been collected in regard to the towns of the early Middle Ages. 
Also, since there are but few sources, it has often been said^ 
that there is no possibility of our ever having a satisfactoiy 
knowledge of the towns at that period. And this no doubt 
is true; no one will ever be able to vTute their history 
in full. But, on the other hand, it is quite probable that the 
record of them may be carried beyond the point where it is 
now. It can scarcely be said that the sources are all known, 
or that all possible use has been made of those that are known. 
And it seems reasonable to hope that by continuing the study 
of individual towns we shall be able not only to see more 
clearly what conditions prevailed in various places here and 
there, but also shall thus eventually prepare the way for a 
better knowledge of townspeople in general at that time. 

One of the places for which there is a relatively large num- 
ber of sources now available is the old Roman city of Langres. 
Indeed, there are probably more documents which contain 
information of some sort in regard to this city for the period 
from Roman to feudal times than can be cited for any other 
French town. It may be of some advantage, therefore, to give 
such account as seems possible at this time of Langres in the 
early Middle Ages, but since the greater part of the documents 
just referred to belong to j^ears between 81i and 887, the 
study which follows will refer especially to Langres in the 
ninth century. To be sure, it will not be possible to give 
specific answers to all the questions that arise concerning a 

3 For example, Liichalre, Les communes fran^alses, p 11 Also Hi&tolrcdu Languedoc, 
non\ . 1. 1, p. 1131, n 2. 
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town of that epoch; for, after all, in the way of providing 
us with information bearing directly on the subject, the docu- 
ments do little else than give more or less definite indications, 
either on the material aspect of the town or on the extent to 
which government by individuals acting in a private capacity 
had there gained the upper hand. But these indications will 
be sufficient to show conclusively what were some of the 
essential features of the situation in that place at a rela- 
tively early period after the fall of the Empire, and so what 
were at least some of the conditions or influences to which 
the people of one of the larger and older towns of France had 
long been accustomed when they began, in the later Middle 
Ages, their struggle for emancipation. 

The most important sources from which data relating to 
early Langres may be obtained consist of a series of fifteen 
charters, given by emperors and kings from the time of Louis 
the Pious to that of King Lothaire. These charters have all 
been preserved in the original, save possibly one, and they 
have all been published, some of them several times. The 
texts used in the present study were made by Monsieur A. 
Roserot, who has recently edited or reedited these and three 
other originals of the Girolingian period from the manu- 
scripts in the archives of the Department of La Haute- 
Mame.^ 

Following is a chronological list* of these charters, together 
with references to other additions or reproductions of them.* 

(1) 814. September 9. Aix-la-Chapelle Louis the Pious confirms 
charters granted by his predecessors to bishops of Langres Boserot, No 
1 Gallia Christiana, FV, Instrumenta, col 129. Bouquet, VI, p 461 
Migne, Cl V, p. 987 Mittheil des Inst, fur Ost Geschichtsf , VII, p. 437 

(2) 834- August 19 Langres Confirmation by Loms the Pious of 
the measures ta k e n by the bishop Alberic m the way of providmg the 
deigy of Langres with smtable buildmgs and with property of their own. 

1 Bulletin de la Soci6t6 des sciences hlstoriques et naturelles de P Tonne, t. 47, 1896. pp 
606 ^ 

sin view of the fact that It Is no part of the purpose of this study to make known cer- 
tain sources as such, and also In view of the manner of exposition adopted, I have 
thought It best not to givo full analyses of the charters In question For the most part 
It would lead only to unnecessary repetition It should be sold, however, that the 
analyses of these documents made by Boserot are not always to be depended upon In 
some instances they are Inadequate In others they ore quite wrong, for example, those 
for his numbers 15 and 18 

« No attempt is made to Indicate all other editions. Rather only those which, though 
not always trustworthy, ore perhaps more accesslhle 
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Boserot, No 2 GraJ Christ , IV, Instr , col 130 Bouquet, VI, p 695. 
Migne,CIV,p 1249 

(3) 846. October 19. “ Wadimias Donation, by Louis the Pious to 
one Suitganus, of certain pieces of property inch the said Suitganus has 
been holding m beneficium Roserot, No. 3. Sickel, m Forschungen zur 
deuts Gesch , IX, p 409. 

(4) 854. September 17. Vemum Confirmation by Charles the Bald 
of provisions made m the mterest of the chapter at Langres Boserot, 
No 4. 

(5) 869 ^ July 22 Ponthion (?) Charles the Bald makes an exchange 
of possessions with the count G4rard Boserot, No 5 

(6) 871 October 7 Langres Confirmation by Charles the Bald in 
reference to certam possessions of the chapter at Langres Boserot, No 6 

(7) 882. August 8 Vienne Confirmation by King Carloman of a 
contract between the bishop of Langres and a priest named Otbertus 
Boserot, No 7. Mus6e des archives d^partementales, pp 22-25 Repro- 
duction, ibid , planche VIII. 

(8) 885. May 20 Granges Donation by Charles the Fat to his vassal 
Dodo. Boserot, No 9 Nickel, in Forschungen, IX, p 415. 

(9) 885 August 28. Monastery of Lauresheim Charles the Fat re- 
stores to the bishopric of Langres one of a great number of possessions of 
which it had been deprived by various seigneurs. Boserot, No. 10, Gal 
chnst, IV, Instr , col 133-134 Bouquet, IX, p 344 

(10) 886. July 30. Metz Donation by Charles the Fat to one Jacob, 
his vassal Boserot, No 11 Sickel, loc cit , p 416. 

(11) 886. October 29. Pans. Charles the Fat restores the villa IJlmus 
to the church of Langres Boserot, No 12 Sickel, loc. cit , p 420. 

(12) 887. January 15 Schlettsiadt Donation by Charles the Fat to 
Otbertus, pi4v6t of the church of Langres Boserot, No. 14 Sickel, loc. 
cit , p 422. 

(13) 887. January 15. Schlettstadt Charles the Fat grants to the 
church of Langres the walls and other portions of the city, and confirms 
measures of Charles the Bald m reference to the money and market pnv- 
ileges at Langres and Di]on. Boserot, No 15 Bouquet, IX, p 346. 

(14) 889. December 14 Laon Odo confirms various measures of his 
pr^ecessors in favor of the churdi of Langres Boserot, No. 16 Gal 
Christ , rV, Instr , col. 135-136. Bouquet, IX, p 449 

(15) 967. August 30 Dijon. Lothaire grants to the bishops of Lan- 
gres the '^County of Langres” and the dues %n teloneo collected at the 
gates of the city. Boserot, No. 18. Hus des arch, depart., p. 32. Repro- 
duction, ibid , planche XII. 

Other sources referring to Langres, scattered and less important, it will 
be sufficient to mdicate m notes 


1 ‘*Data XI Xalendas au^rusti, indictlone m, anno XXX regnante Xarolo glorlosla- 
simo rege ” Roserot, appar^tly giving preference to the Indlctlon element, places the 
act In 870 But 11 one gives preference to the reigning year of Charles the Bald, assuming 
that Boserot has transcribed the act correctly, the date diould be 869, since the years of 
Charles’s kingship were counted from the 2l8t of June, 840 (cf G]r> , Manuel dc diploma* 
tique, p 728) It is well known that Infliction data aro fhr more likely to be wrong than 
the count of the years of a reign 
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I. 

Under the Empire at its height Langres was a city of some 
importance. No doubt it would be going too far to say, with 
Monsieur Th. Pistollet de St. Ferjeux, that its size was then 
almost double what it is to-day.* The proofs he offers can 
not be depended upon for as much as that. But there are 
other things besides size to be taken into consideration. The 
industrial and commercial life of the town was promoted by 
the grand highways that ended or crossed there.* And being 
situated thus, on ^e roads between other important points in 
Gaul, it was of necessity constantly raited or traversed by the 
legions and by magistrates and travelers of all soits. Also 
numerous excavations and discoveries have brought to light 
the remains of public theaters, parts of columns, capitals, 
fragments of statues, gold medals, mosaic, tombs, and an 
arch of triumph.* Clearly, this ancient city was a place of 
considerable wealth and a veritable center of Gallo-Boman 
civilization. 

But such prosperity was none too lasting. Naturally 
enough, the troubles of the later Empire and of the centuries 
following brought with them serious changes, as well for Lan- 
gres as for other places. Possibly it was ravaged even before 
the invasions of the fifth century. Anyway, it seems to have 
suffered then at the hands either of ^e Vandals or of the 
Huns.* And evidently it fared ill in the midst of the confu- 
sion of Merovingian and early Carolingian times. The char- 
ter of 814 would have it that the Saiacens occupied and 


1 This anthOT says that “ lea mines qni ont 6t6 d^convertes ont prouv^ qu’elle s’Stendit, 
an sud, & environ 000 metres de son enceinte aotnelle ” And in a note Ooznme la 
lonfiTuenr de la ville, depuia Pextr^mltd sud de la me des Monlins Jusqu’& rextr6nilt0 
nord de la me de Longeporte n’est que d’environ 970 metres, la ville romaine avait done 
une longueur luresque double de celle qu’elle a aujourd’hui.” de la soo hist, et 

arch de Langres, tll,p 28L 

» Migneret, Precis de rhistoire de Langres, pp 88-34 

t On this subject see especially an important notice on the Boman antiquities of Langres 
in the Annuaixe du dioc^ de Langres, 1 1 (1888), pp 258-487 This is followed by some 
60 pages of notes referring to communes of the arrondissement of Langres, and there is a 
supplement containing additional notes. See also some articles in the M5m. de la soo 
hist et arch de Langres, 1 1 and II, passim, and Brocard, Catalogue du mus^e fond^ et 
administrd par la socl4t6 historlque et archtologique de Langres. 

*Bee Yignier, D4cade historlque du dioc^ de Langres, edition by the Sool6td hist 
et arch de Langres, chs. Xn, XIV, and XV, passim Also it is known that the bishops 
of Langres had to live in Dijon for some time. Apmnculus, about the >ear 450, was 
there (Gregory of Tours , Hist Franc , Lib II, ch 28), and the bishop Gregory, at the 
beginning of the sixth century, had his residence there (Ibid , lib m, ch 19) 
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ravaged the city.* W e may indulge ourselves a strong doubt 
about this, for in that day Saracen ” was a name applied 
rather indiscriminately to destroyers of property. But there 
can be no question that the town suffered severely at some- 
body’s hands; and most likely, too, the devastations referred 
to in the charter of 814 occurred in the course of the reign 
of Charles Martel.* Moreover, it was not suuply faubourgs 
that were exposed to these devastations; for the chai-ters of 
the chureh, which were burned at that time, must have been 
kept within the foilifications, where alone they could be at 
all secure. In the last years of the ninth centurj' we hear 
again of the city’s misfortunes, since in 887 the bishop, Geilo, 
related to Chai'les the Fat that he had been rebuilding his city.* 
Without doubt the reference here is especially to the fortifica- 
tions. But it is impossible to say conclusively at exactly 
what time or by what means they had been destroyed.* 

Such, in substance, appears to be the extent of our knowl- 
edge in regard to the importance and fortunes of Langres in 
Roman and earliest mediseval times. A meager record, in- 
deed; yet it is at least clear that the material city of the 
Empire had pi'acticaUy disappeared, and that the city which 

1 • « « **^CIle^abills Betto, Lingonoiisluiii urbisepiscopus, obtallt nobis auctoil- 
tates antecesBorum nostrorum regrum, In qnibus Insertnm reperimus qualiter olim prop- 
ter occiipatlonem Saracenorum stmmenta cartarum vel etiam Immnnltates regrain quee 
Ibidem erant, perdita yel dlrupta lulssent, et eidem reges sua anctorltate miaeiandi 
gratia ad preces predecessorum suorum episcoporum eandem relevassent Jactuiam, Ita 
videlicit ut per eorum auetdtitatem antecessores sui episcopl res et mancipia qtUB in 
eisdem strumentis cartarum incendio exustis continebantur, siye eadem quse postea a 
catolicls 'virls eidem conlata fuerunt secclesis actenus secure et qulete in Jure et potes- 
tate predicts tenuissent ecclesis ” 

sit is well known that the Saracens continued their opisratlons in France after the 
famous defeat at Tours But, lor that matter, the mention in the charter of 814 that 
predecessors of Louis the Pious had taken part in the replacement of titles is in entire 
harmony with the date of the battle of Tours. 

8 * * * « Geilo * * * innotmt qualiter Lmgonis ciyitatem sibi yidehcet a Deo 
commlssam, ob niminTti peisecutionem sive infestationem paganorum, et refuglum slye 
salyatlonem crisUanorum et sanctee Dei ecclesisB defensionem prope Jam reeedificatam 
sine aheujus comltis yel Judids Juyamlne atque constructam haberet » * * * Chaiv 
ter of 887 

4 They had probably been exposed at no distant time to rayages of some sort. Certain 
documents of the period point in this direction, since, by prodding for restoring to 
churches property of which they had been despoiled, they proye what were, or at least 
what had been, the general situation in the region of Lang^ These documents will be 
cited later Also, Geilo gaye as one of his reasons for the rebuilding of the walls “ob 
nimiam persecutlonem sive infestationem paganorum “ Charter of 887 Perhaps he 
was speaking of contemporary counts, since forther on in the same document one finds 
that the bldiop asked certain concemions, “ ob nimias comltum sen Judicum inquie- 
tudlnes.” 
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survived must have been one which bore the marks of the 
troubles through which it had passed. 

Its general aspect by the eighth and ninth centuries natur- 
ally reflected the experience of the town and the general 
social conditions of the period. Occupying at that time the 
same ground as to-day, it was situated on a hill which rises 
slowly from the south to the height of some fifteen hundred 
and fifty feet, and then falls off quickly on the west, north, 
and east.* Its wall,* inclosing a space somewhat oval in out- 
line, began on the north at the extremity of the hill, and on 
the south followed a line approximately traced to-day by the 
streets of the Boulli&re, Boucherie, and Petit Cloltre. A lit- 
tle southeast of the central point within the fortifications were 

1 On the topography of Langres see especially Vignler, who wrote in the seventeenth 
century, and who had special knowledge of such things throughout the diocese of Langres 
at a period when the remains of the ancient city were much more in evidence than they 
are to-day D^ade, 1 1, ch. V, passim. See, also, various articles on the archseology of 
Langress in the M4m de la soc hist et arch de Langres, 1 1 and II Migneret, in his 
Precis, gives a good plan of the town as it was in 17fi9, drawn from the map publi^od at 
that t^e by Nicholas Chalmandrler It indicates the location of the old walls and gates. 

s There was a wall at Langres as early as the last years of the third century, since It is 
known that the Emperor Ckmstance Chlorus, on an expedition against a Oorman army 
that had crossed the Rhine and advanced to near Langres, was saved by people who 
“raised him upon the wall with ropes, the gates of the city having been closed” * * * 
“aConstantio Csesare In Gallia pugnatum est drea Lingones, die una adversam et 
secundam fortunam expertus est Nam quum, repente barbarls ingruentibus, intra 
civitatem easet coactus, tarn preedplti necessitate, ut, clausls portis, in murum funlbus 
toUeretur, vlx quinque horls medlis adventante exercitu sexaglnta fere mllUa Alaman- 
norum ceddlt” (Butropius, Lib IX, ch XV ) 

Whether the wall here spoken of survived or not, and if so, in what form, can not be 
definitely proved Possibly it constituted in later centuries what was meant by the 
munltio On the other hand, it may be that it was of considerably greater extent than 
the mediseval munltio and was the same os the outer wall of the later Middle Ages All 
that can be said safelyls that by the time referred to in the text there wasa wall properly 
so called, and within it a munltio (See the note following ) 

There are those who say with Father Vlgnicr (Decade, tl, p 40 and p 466, also 
Migneret, Prdcis, p 60, note 1) that a new rampart was built after the ravages by the 
“ Saracens” in the middle of the eighth century And according to this opinion the 
Place Chambeau (campus bellus) mentioned in the charter of Charles the Fat, of the year 
887, as being situated outside the walls, was, on the contrary, inside the city Father 
Vignler explains the contradiction between his conclusions and statements in the charter 
of 887 as follows “ II y a deux points & remarquer sur ce tltre. Tun que lea murailles dont 
11 est laitmention font les vieillesqul fonnent I’enclos du cloltre canonial de St. Mammes 
du cdtd du midi, lesquelles Geilo fit raccommoder pour servir do fermeture & ce cloltre, 
de defense k Teglise, de retranchement, de citadelle et de refuge aux habitants de la 
vUle, en cas que les autrea qui sont plus loin n’eussent 4t6 foreds ” (Ddcade hlstorlque, 
1. 1, p 507 ) As a matter of fact, his explanation is nothing but a supposition, and It 
seems well to stand by the terms of the charter In this case there is occasion to con- 
clude that whether a new rampart was built after the “ Saracen ” Invasions or not, at all 
events the wall which Included the Place Chambeau, and which survived in part until 
recent times (see p 492, n 8), was not yet in existence at the end of the ninth century, 
that is to say, at least the south line of that wall near which the Place Chambeau was 
located was not then in existence 
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the cathedral of St. Mammes, formerly dedicated to St. John, 
and other houses devoted to church purposes. Around these 
buildings was a special inner wall. The texts call it a munitio.* 
Outside of this fortress, but within the walls properly so 
called, and to the west of the cathedral, stood the Abbey of St. 
Peter.’ About 834, the bishop Alberic, in the interest of his 
chapter, not only divided the episcopal properties and thus 
created the canonical properties, but also erected cloisters and 
other houses for the use of the canons.’ These buildings were 
of course located within the fortifications; possibly they were 
even inside the munitio. Finally, among the churches to be 
seen later within the outer line of defense, that of the Mag- 
dalen, dedicated in the twelfth century to St Didier, appears 
to have been there already several centuries.* The rest of 
the space inside the defenses, for aught that the texts tell us 
of it, must have been occupied by ordinary dwelling houses, 
or perhaps by other constructions, lay or ecclesiastical, con- 
cerning which we have no precise indications. 

In regard to what was outside the walls, whether closely 
adjacent to them or somewhere m the immediate vicinity, 
spite of sieges, fixes, and other ravages, the town extended 
beyond its defenses, and there was at least one important 
near-by village. This is surely true for the ninth century; 
and it seems that if there were suburbs there in the midst of 
the troubles of that epoch, they were probably in existence 
also for a long time before. One document says that the 
churches of St. Amatre’ and St. Ferreol, or St. Ferjeul, stood 
“near the faubourg.” This would put it south of the town. 


^ That it is a queetloii here of a fortress distinct from the walls properly so called, there 
is no doubt From the 814 charter of Louis the Pious it is clear that the munitio, enumei^ 
ated among the things that had belonged to the bishopric at least since the reign of 
Pippin, father of Charlemagne, protected the church of St. Mammes, and also that it is 
not at all to be Identifled with the walls. “ Bed ipsam sanctamsedem antecessores nostri 
reges cum celluUs subjectis vel omnibus rebus juste ad se aspicientibus, munltionem 
videlicet Lingonlcse civitatis ubi habetur eccle^ in honore sancU Maxnmetls e xlmil 
martyrls. ♦ * * Et infra muros jam diets Lingonis abbatiam sancti Petri ” * • • 
See, also, the repetition of these expressions In the confirmation of King Odo In 889 
Then the donation of the walls in 887, as we shall see, was looked upon by the bishop as 
a new concession 

* “ St infra muros jam diotae Lingonis abbatiam sancti Petri " * * * Charter of 
814. See, also, the confirmation by King Odo, December 14, 889 
s Charter of 834 

4 Acta sanctorum, May, Yol y,p 248 AlsoVlgnier, op cit, t II, p 260,and t. n,p 271 
^ It is in an act by tho council of Chalons in May, 887, that this expression is to be 
found. See Vignler, op cit, 1. 1, pp 612-618, who cites it as belonging to tho archives of 
the church of Langres 
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on land which was incorporated within the new inolosure made 
at the time of the English wars. According to other texts, 
thei'e was a faubourg around the church of St. Geosmes.^ 
Indeed one might come to that conclusion without Yrritten 
testimony. St. Geosmes was built in the third century, on 
the spot where three saint brothers suffered martyrdom, Spe- 
usippus, Eleusippus, and Meleusippus.* So sacred a place 
would naturally be surrounded by a little community. In 
'this instance also the location was toward the south, about 
three kilometers from the center of the city. That was the 
natural field for expansion, since in other directions, especially 
toward the north, the hill was too steep; and when new walls 
were built, what really took place was an extension of the 
walls to the south.* 


n. 

Turning to the question as to what constitutional and admin- 
istratire rdgime existed in the midst of the material conditions 
just described, we know that in the lime of the Eomans 
Langi'es was at first the capital of a “federated” people.* 
Without doubt, this federated people later became simply the 
Civitas Lingonum;* and as such it had the usual officers of 
the Eoman civitates, or cities.® Fuitheimore, we may infer 

1 See, on a council held at Langres ** drca kalendas junli, 859,” Sinuond, Concilia, t 
III, p 136 Plodoard says that this council was held ” In snburbio lingonicao urbis ” 
Hist eccl Bemensis, Lib III, Ch XVI That it met in the church of St Geosmes Is 
attested by the date of a charter in favor of the clergy of Autun by which certain prel- 
ates, in council, approve the donation of the village of Samplgn> us mode to the said 
clergy by the bishop Jonas “Actum in territorio Lingonensi in Abbatla Sanctorum 
Gtemlnorum * * * XIII kaldnd mail, XVllI karoli gloriossiSBimi regls indictlone 
yn * * *i> p^raTd,Becueildeplusieurspi6cescurieusespourrhistoncde Bourgogne, 
p 147 On the corrections to be made In this date, see Vlgnler, Ldcadc, 1 1, pp 486-487 
He makes it May 25, and Identifies it with the council mentioned by Flodoard, the acts 
of which are given by Slrmond 

*See their lives bj Wamharius, who wrote in the seventh century Acta sanct, Janu- 
ary, vol II, p 76, See also Vignier, op cit, Liv H, ch II, in t I, and Llv III, ch XXI, 
intn 

*Por example, the new wall wrongly ascribed by Vignier to the middle of the eighth 
century op cit , t I, p 41 At the time when he was writing this wall was in large part 
still in existence It followed approximately the line traced to-da> by the streets of 
Terreaux, Grand-Ble, and Fetit-Bie See the plan of the town in Migncret, op cit. 

«See Ddsjardins, Geog hist etadmr.de la Gaule romaine, t III, pp 54, 240,452 An 
inscription belonging to the years 198-202 contains the words “Lingoncs foederati” 
Mdm de la soc hist etarch de Langres, 1 1, pp 43-44. 

*That is, it eventually became the same sort of a civitas as were the other civitates, a 
* city” without any special status, without any peculiar character in respect to matters 
of government. 

oSeetheinoziptionacitedby Ddsjardins, op dt, p 452, notes 5 and G 
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that its fortunes -were the same as those of the Boman munic- 
ipalities in general. That is to say, the Civitas Lingonum, 
.once possessed of a highly devdoped system of aristocratic 
local self-government, became more and more only a division 
for the imperial administration. It can not be said that under 
the later Empire it had any real local autonomy. There, as 
elsewhere, representatives of the general government must 
have gradually supplanted the old municipal officers. Local 
as well as general affairs, instead of being conducted by offi- 
cers responsible to the people in the municipality, or at least 
conducted in accordance with laws which might properly be 
called mimicipal, must have been almost entirely in the hands 
of imperial officers. The demands and the law to which the 
people of the city had to conform from year to year could 
have been neither of their own making nor under their own 
control. They were imperial regulations, in force in any 
particular administrative division in quite the same way as in 
all others. Also, legally speaking, the words Civitas Lingo- 
num did not indicate simply the town itself, the town in the 
usual modern sense of the term. For it can not be affirmed, 
at least of the later period of Gallo-Iloman history, that the 
material, social group known in modern times as a town had 
any independent public life of its own, or that it was even so 
much as a tmity of some sort for administrative purposes. 
Constitutional and administrative divisions were not identical 
with places of habitation. All the arrangements for the man- 
agement of local affairs appear to have applied to the civitates; 
t^t is, to divisions so large that, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, there were but 112 of them in all Gaul.‘ None of the 
towns within each civitas, not even the capital, can be said to 
have had any legal status of its own. Whatever separate 
community of interests the townspeople may have had in 
other respects, at least constitutionally and administratively 
they belonged to a larger unity. 

When one seeks to follow Langres into the Middle Ages, 
he asks instinctively to what extent the governmental organ- 
ization which prevailed there in the time of the Empire was 
transmitted to succeeding centuries. As a matter of fact, not 
the slightest documentaiy evidence has been found to show 


^See Lougnon, Atlas lilst de la Fiance, texte, lyp 18-20 
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that any of the Roman institutions for the oivitas survived 
as such at Langres. However, relying upon the conclusions 
now generally accepted in regard to the Roman municipal 
rdgime and its survival, we may be reasonably sure that if 
any part of that regime at Langres lived on through the inva- 
sions, this did not mean at all that the people there surely had 
some sort of town government in the present sense of the 
terms. Also, any spirit of local independence that may have 
existed there during or after the invasions was not, at least in 
any positive sense, an inheritance fi'om the later Empire. 

If town government, properly so called, did not exist under 
the Romans, at least during the last two centuries of the 
Empire, the Roman constitutional and administrative rdgime 
can scarcely be held to have transmitted any such government 
to succeeding centuries. In truth, there is no indisputable 
reason to conclude even that remnants of the old civitas 
rdgime became identified with the towns, in the modem 
sense of the word. Such “city” institutions as were to be 
found among the new peoples may very well have corre- 
sponded to the same large divisions as those to which the old 
ones had been attached. The diocese extended over any given 
region for spirituid affairs,^ and the pagus for temporal. For 
aught that can be said to the contrary, the defensor, who had 
once exercised jurisdiction throughout a civitas, continued 
to do so. The foimulse testify abundantly to the fact that 
the curia and defensor performed the functions of “ juridic- 
tiion gracieuse;” and they make no provisions in this direction 
for the coxmt or any of his representatives. But unless the 
curia and defensor looked after these things for the whole 
pagus or county, it was evidently in the province of the 
count or his subordinates to attend to them. 

. As to the spirit of independence, the Roman rdgime for at 
least two centuries of its existence did not stand for real local 
freedom — did not rest on principles which accorded to the 
several communities the legal right to a public life entirely 
and iirevocably their own. On the contrary, the more Roman 
the administration of Gaul became, the more firmly established 

^Ab iar Langres, we know that under the Burgundians, and after them under the 
Franks, this ancient Roman city formed, from an ecclesiastical point of view, the dio- 
cese of Langres. Under the Empire ecclesiastical and civil divisions followed the same 
lines, and there is no change to be dted in reference to the diocese of Langres during 
the following centuries. 
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grew the principle that the State at large was the source and 
the instrument of all legal public life, and the more marked 
appeared the interference of the central government in local 
affairs. If, during or after the invasions, the spirit of local 
fi'eedom existed in Roman municipalities, either among the 
people of the civitas as a whole or among the people of one 
or more towns therein, it must have developed amidst the 
circumstances connected with the disappearance of Roman 
central control — ^must have aiisen through the action of influ- 
ences quite foreign to things really Roman. 

To whatever extent the imperial organization may have 
survived at Langres, it appears that the governmental organs 
that were in real effective operation there after the decline 
of Rome, or at all events under the Garolingians, were those 
of the county regime. This statement, aside from its being 
in harmony with the general conclusions already reached in 
regard to the prevalence of that regime, is supported by a 
number of facts relating to the particular region in question. 
In the Carolingian period there were within the bounds of 
the diocese of Langres some ten different pagi, or counties, 
among which was the pagus lingonicus, containing the town 
of Langres.^ Several names of coimts and viscounts of 
that region have come down to us, among which at least 
one belongs to a count of Langres.* This is the Milo who, in 
887, gave his consent* that Charles the Fat should endow 
Otbertus, pr4vdt of the church of Langres, with properties 
situated at Bourg.* Villse and other possessions were usually 
described in legal documents as situated in such or such a 
pagus or county.' Furthermore, as will be seen later, the 
authority against which the succeeding regime made progress 
always appears to have been that of or that represented by 
the count. There is, indeed, no doubt that the county r4gime 
of the Carolingians was established in that district, as elsewhere. 

The only question that can possibly arise is. Did the same 
conditions prevail within as without the walls of the town? 
Was there a special organization for the town in addition to 

1 See Longnon, Atlas hist, tezte, pp 96-97 

^Several others have been dte^ bat, as it seems to me, without precise, saffldent 
proofs. For all these see Mdn. de la soc hist, et arch de Langres, t in, pp 10-12. 

s Charter of 887. 

* Located between 4 and 6 miles from Langres, on the road to Dijon. 

&See for example the charters edited by Boserot, passim. 
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that of the county as a whole? It certainly seems entirely 
rational to suppose that the county regime should not be con- 
fined to the littie villages and rural districts; that, on the con- 
trary, it should apply also to the city; and that ttiere, just as 
in the country round about, it should be the real, responsible 
authority. It is inconceivable that the place which gave its 
name to the division; which was its industrial, administrative, 
and religious capital; which was the very center of the inter- 
ests and activities that the roydl agent was commissioned to 
govern, should not have been under the direct control of that 
agent Also, the powers which the different functionaries of 
the county system in general are known to have possessed 
were so inclusive and the hypothesis so strong that such duties 
as may have been performed by officers of the old Boman civi- 
tas did not relate simply to property and people located within 
the town, that one is at a loss to Imow how there could have 
been any public administrative divisions other than those char- 
acteristiio of the pagus as such. And these very rational a 
priori conclusions are supported by the facts. When we come 
to study the bishop’s relations with the powers that were, we 
shall find among other things that the county regime was, or 
had been, the regularly constituted public organization as well 
-within the town as in the countiy round about it. 

But, as time went on, did the count and such other public 
officials as may have been associated with him find themselves 
in possession of all authority, or sovereignty, exercised within 
the county? Did the various organs of tiie coimty regime, 
and such survivals as there may have been of the Boman 
regime, control all the governmental functions in the division ? 
Or rather, since we know that in general the authority or 
sovereignty of public officials was in the advancing Middle 
Ages more and more supplanted by private sovereignty, by 
the rule of individuals, did public sovereignty disappear 
among townspeople, especially those in the larger and older 
towns, just as it did among people in the country and in the 
smaller communities ? And if so, at what time was this change 
accomplished and in ffiivor of what persons or organizations 
among the people? In particular, what answer to such ques- 
tions does the history of Langres provide? As will be seen, 
the documents give some slight inffications for the eighth and 
considerable really conclusive proof for the ninth century. 
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First of all, it is notewoiiJiy that many things happened in 
and about Langres; that conditions existed in that region 
which strongly favored the rise and development of govern- 
ment by individuals, conditions which contributed eminently 
toward the formation of the political features of the feudal 
rdgime. And quite naturally, for the decline of the old 
CSarolingian organization should be expected to furnish there 
as elsewhere numberless opportunities to personal ambition. 

The sort of things that were happening may perhaps be 
best observed in the history of ecclesiastical possessions 
located outside the town. The patrimony of the church of 
Langres evidently suffered much in the midst of the various 
troubles of the period, for on several occasions provisions 
were made in regard to the restomtion of property it in- 
cluded. For example, in 814, Louis the Pious confirmed 
charters granted to bishops of Langres by preceding kmgs, 
which charters related that these same predecessors of Louis 
had repaired the loss of certain documents, titles of some 
sort, that had been destroyed, or at least had disappeared, in 
the time of the occupation of the ‘‘’Saracens;” and, further, 
that the church of St. Gangulfus, in the county of Pori-sur- 
Sadne, with all its belongings, had been unlawfully seized 
upon by certain princes, and should be restored to the church 
of Langres.^ In 886 Charles the Pat restored to the bishop- 
ric of Langres the Abbey of Notre Dame and St. John, 
located at Edomd, in the pagus of Tonnerre, together with 
the churches and persons legally in its possession. This 
abbey was but one of a great number of possessions of which 
the church of Langres had been unlawfully deprived by cer- 
tain ‘^tyrannical and sacrilegious” princes.* In October of 
the following year Charles restored to this same church its 
old viUa of Uhnus, in the county of Troyes.® The act of 
Eang Odo, of December 14, 889, confirming provisions made 
in favor of the church of Langres by his royal and imperial 
predecessors, states that those predecessors had returned to 
the church things of which it had been deprived.* 

But the circumstances that called out such acts were not 
confined to the country in the neighborhood of Langres. 
They also appear to have been common inside the town. We 


1 Charter of 814 

3 Charter of October 29, 886 

s Charter of 886 

« Charter of 889 

HIST 99, VOL I 32 
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have seen already that after the prosperous time of the Em- 
pire this place had some hard experiences; that at least a part 
of the troubles thi’ough which it passed affected property 
within the walls, and that in the late ninth century it bore 
dear marks of ravages of some sort. In addition, it may 
be said that the counts and other officers associated with them 
were accustomed to exercise, in a high-handed manner, such 
jurisdiction as they possessed in the town; for in 887 the 
bishop made certain requests of the Emperor, in the course 
of which he asked that, “because of the excesses of the 
counts and juc^es,” Charles should give him, among other 
things, whatever there was in Langres that belonged to the 
royal ^ and was under the authority of the count.* 

It is evident, therefore, that both inside and outside the 
town there was general insecurity; that losses occurred from 
time to time in consequence of troubles of one kind or another; 
that the stronger exploited the weaker; that there were many 
who took possession unlawfully of the property of others; 
that the royal or county officials either would not or could not 
carry on tWr administration so as to assure order and pro- 
tection. And it is quite clear what one should expect to be 
the results of these conditions. If the regularly constituted 
authorities failed to provide the sort of goverament which 
private interests demanded, various individuals would under- 
take to do it for themselves. That is, under such circum- 
stances, governmental functions would naturally drift more 
and more into the hands of those who owned or managed many 
resources, moral, material, or both, and who would govern 
because they were owners or guardians. Also, those who had 
less resources would gradually become subordinate in various 
respects to those who had more. 

In trying to see whether these results were actually realized 
at Langres, and if so, when and to what degree, it may be 
of some service to turn for a moment to the field of episco- 
pal elections. The purpose here is not to discuss the propo- 
sition, often advanced in former years, that wherever “ the 
people” took part in the election of bishops there was of 

Bancts&Llngonexisis eoolesled reverendus antistes * * com quantis pre< 

cibnE potolt hiuniliter deprecatua eat quatinua ob nimlaa comitatum. aen judicum Inqui- 
etudinea * * * omnia ex flaoo noatro infra eandem civitatem ad cauaani comltla per* 
tinentia.” * * *— Charter of 887. 
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necessity a municipal r4gime. If evidence of this sort wei’e 
in any way trustworthy it would be vciy easj’ to show that 
Langres had always had town institutions. As early as 1829 
M. Raynouard cited proofs of the action of ‘’'■the people” there 
in the matter of episcopal elections in the sixth, ninth, and 
eleventh centmdes.^ On the contrary, the object is simply to 
see if in certain facts relating to a particular election there is 
not at least some indication of what was the real governmental 
situation at Langres in the ninth century. 

For successor of Thibaut 1® the count G4i*ard de Roussillon, 
regent of Provence, proposed Wulfad. The clergy and the 
people chose Anschar. Charles the Bald took i^e part of 
Isaac. Quite naturally, the Fling’s candidate won the place.® 
Most of the folk who took part in this election we know very 
well: The King, the important personage 64rard, and the 
clergy. But what is meant by “the people?” The word 
seems to be defined by some expressions in the confession 
which was exacted of Anschar after the election of Isaac: “1, 
Anschar, subdeacon, avow that in usurping the episcopal see 
against Isaac, to whom it was committed, and in soliciting the 
support of the clergy, the vassals, and all the familia of his 
church, I have done that which is contrary to the canon law.”* 
That is, by the year 853 things had arrived at the point where 
the popukr or lay elements who took part along with the 
clergy in the choice of the bishop were designated partly as 
vassals and partly as the familia of the church. The word 
“familia” probably refers to non-noble dependents. But 
even if one gives to it here the sense of ecclesiastical or spirit- 
ual family, it is none the less established that by that time the 
people who occupied at Langres the first place after the clergy 
and who were considered as having the most infiuence, whose 
support was looked upon as of most value in a matter which 
was really decided by the interplay of political forces, were 
vassals. 

From this it appears reasonably dear that as early as the 
middle of the ninth century the general political organiza- 

iHlat(dieaudioitiimniclpal,t.n,pp 84,96,105,U0,U2,U4 

•About 868. 

* For all these facts, see Qallla Christiana, toI IV, col 6S2-583 

* “ ligo Anscharins sabdiaconns conflteor contra canonica statuta temere me fecisse in 
Isaac venerahilem xiontificem, nsorpando sedem ecclesise sanct&e sihi c o nu nlaam , ct 
sollicitando dlerlcos et vassalos ejus omnemque famlllam ” * * * See ooimcil of Toul 
**ad Sapoxiarias,” 869, canon V, Gallia Christ., IV, col 688. 
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tion in the region of Langres was one in which feudal prin- 
ciples determined at least the dominant tendencies of the 
timA in reference to the distiibution of authority. But one 
need not stop here. The governmental tendencies and pre- 
vailing political principles of that epoch and place can be so 
set forth as to leave no question whatever concerning what 
they really were. 

In the charter issued by Louis the Pious in the year 814 it 
is pointed out that the bishopric of Langres possessed at that 
tiTTiA certain fortresses— those of Langres, Dijon, and Ton- 
nerre — some churches, some monasteries, together with their 
dependencies, and numerous other properties. It had held 
some of these possessions at least as far back as the time of 
Pippin, predecessor of Charlemange, for Louis confirms what 
his antecessores had done.^ Others belonged to it at a period 
anterior to the disorders commonly referred to as invasions 
of the Saracens,” since in part it was a matter of replacing 
titles then lost.* It is particularly woi-thy of note that some 
of the properties enumerated were situated within the walls 
of Langres; that is to say, the church of St. Manomes, the 
Abbey of St. Peter, and the munitio. And the monastery of 
the Sts. JumeauA was not far outside the walls. 

There is no direct statement in the charter as to who per- 
formed the governmental functions in reference to these 
possessions of the bishopric before 814. It is said there, 
however, that the bishopric possessed immunities;* and it 


1 “Sed et ipsam sanctam aedem antecessoros nostri iGgcs com oelluUs vel omnibus 
lebns juste ad se aspidentlbnB, mnnltionexn viddlcet Lingonlces clvltatis ubi habotur 
ecclesiainlionorosancti ManiTnetls exlmll martyris, et caatnim Dlvlonense In quo sita est 
eedesia in honore sancti. Stephani protomartyris, et Juxta mumm monastcrium beat! 
Benignl cum omni eoium Integrltate Et in pago Tometrensi monastciinm Melundense, 
et in eodem pago castmm Tometiense, Symphorianl in Ladiniaco cum ecelesUs aliisque 
rebus sibi aspidentibus. Bt infra muros jam dictee Llngonis abbatiam sanett Petri, et 
juxta eandem dvltatem monasterium sanctorum geminorum Et in comitatum Por 
tense, cum omnibus sibi competentibus, ecclesiam sancti Qangulfl * * * ct in pago 
Atoariorum monasterium Besuense sub plenissima semper defensioue ct Immunitatis 
tultlone babuissent • • * postulaylt ♦ ♦ * Betto * * ♦ ut oorundem regum. 
auctorltates * * * nostra oonflrmoremus auctoritate Cujus petLtionl libenter adqui- 
evlmus.” ♦ ♦ ♦ Charter of 814. 

s * « * '^Auctorltates antec^Borum nostrum regum, in qulbus insertum repenmus 
qnallter ollm propter ocoupationem Saracenorum stmmenta cartamm vel etlam Immu- 
nltates legum, quee ibidem erant, perdlta yel dirupta fuissent, et reges * * * 

eandem relevassent jacturam, ita videlicet ut per eorum auctoritatem antecessores sui 
episcopi res et mancipia quse in dsdem strumentis cartarum fty na fin oontine* 

batur” * * * Chartero£814. 

• * * ♦ “ stmmenta cartarum yd etiam immunitates regum ♦ ♦ ♦ monasterium 
Besuense sub plenissima semper defenslone et immunitatis tuitione habissent.” Char- 
ter of 814. ^ 
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may well be inferred that these immunities were for the pos- 
sessions mentioned. Also, the act of 814 was made by waj* 
of confirming preceding acts, and the governmental arrange- 
ments that it specifically sanctioned had probably been pre- 
scribed by the acts confirmed. In any case, for the period 
after 814, the question is settled in the most explicit manner. 
It was the bishop who was endowed with political authority 
on the lands and other possessions of his chm-ch. His control 
there was complete.^ He was even freed from all obligations 
therefor to the royal treasury. ® Evidently, then — quite likely 
in the eighth, and surely in the early ninth century— it was 
already the rule at Langres in regard to certain ecclesiastical 
possessions that he who owned or controlled property also 
exercised sovereignty over it. 

And from time to time this rule became more strongly and 
more generally established there. First, with reference to 
the bishopric: In 882 a priest named Otbertus placed some 
very valuable possessions in the hands of the pr4v6t of St. 
Mammes;’* and we have seen that in 886 the Emperor Charles 
the Fat restored to the church of Langres the villa of Ulmus 
and all its belongings, including some thirty “mansa.”* Can 
it be that for the people in the domains in question these acts 
did not entail government by the bishop or by his subordipates ? 
If they did not, they were surely not in harmony with the ten- 
dencies then prevailing in that region. Again, when Charles 
the Fat, in 885, restored to the bishopric the abbey of Notre 
Dame and St. John, located at R4om4, together with the 
churches, people, and whatever else legally belonged to it, he 
prescribed that from that time forth the abbey should be sub- 
ject to the bishop of Langres.* In 887, as will be seen later, 
the bishop was granted very important possessions and pre- 
rogatives within the town itself. And lastly, the charter of 
King Odo of December 14, 889, in which it is set forth that 
various predecessors of that king had made or confirmed 
numerous provisions in regard to donations, restorations, and 

1 * « * “ jubcmus atque precipunns ut nemo fldelium noatronim vel quibiisUbet ex 
judiciarla potestate,'* * * * and other provisions of a formula of Immunity. Charter 
of 814. 

* “ Et quicquld exlnde flscus noster oxigere debet ad integrum prsedlctsa ecclesise con- 
cedimus” ♦ * • Charter of 814. 

3 Charter of August 8, 882. 

4 Charter of October 29, 886. 

^Charter of August 28, 885. 
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immunities to the church of Langres, that referred to prop- 
erty and privileges both inside and outside the city, also con- 
veys proof that for all his possessions in or out of the town 
the reverend bishop was granted the most complete immunity 
from the action of other authorities, public or private. 

Second, with reference to the chapter: From about 834 it 
entered into possession of some of ^e goods and authority 
fonnerly all in the hands of the bishop. For in that year 
Louis the Pious approved the measures taken in this direc- 
tion by Alberic.^ This bishop, in trying to better the condi- 
tions among his clergy, introduced the chapter organization 
among them, built cloisters, and set aside numerous pieces of 
property for their special use.* Twenty years afterwards 
Charles the Bald confirmed the approval, or sanction, given 
by his father, and also sanctioned new additions made to the 
chapter’s possessions by Bishop Teotbaldus.’ In 871 Charles 
acted again in favor of the chapter. This time he confirmed 
to the clergy the possession of certain properties which Bishop 
Isaac had acquired especially for them, and to his own previ- 
ous gift of the villa Aculiacum he added that of Stabulse.’ 
In the case of all these possessions the chapter appears to 
have been master as well as owner. Louis the Pious specifies 
quite clearly that those granted by Albericus are to be under 
the complete control of their new owners.’ The first act by 
Charles the Bald is not so definite in its terms, nor so exten- 
sive;’ but it included a confirmation of the measures of Louis 
the Pious, and its general intent could scarcely have been less 
than that of the measures it confirmed. As to the second act 
of Charles the Bald, that of 871, its purpoit could hardly 
have been made more clear by incorporating a full foimuk 
of immunity. What had been given to the clei'gy should be 
henceforth subject to their authority and direction, nor should 
anyone do aught in reference to the said possessions to dis- 
turb or oppose their owners in the control of them; they 
should be free to use their common property in all respects 
as they would.* Most of the domains mentioned in the enu- 
merations of grants to the chapter were located outside the 
city. Many of them, to be sure, were not far away, since 
they were within the county of Langres, and some of them 


1 Charter 01884. 


scharterof 854. 


^Charter of 87L 
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were right near the walls.* But one can not say that these 
formed part of the town. Nevertheless, not all of the chap- 
ter’s property was in the country. At least the canonical 
grounds and buildings accorded by Alberic were located 
inside the fortifications.* Hei’e, then, we have upon the scene 
a second grand seigneur, a virtually independent governor of 
all the possessions it had, whether these were in the county, 
faubourgs and city of Langres, or in more distant regions. 
That is to say, here is a second factor which, by reason of its 
control of realty, exercised functions that regularly would be 
public. 

Third, with reference to individuals in their private or per- 
sonal capacity: The charters of which specif use is made 
here furnish sevei-al illustrations of the practice of the Caro- 
lingians of the ninth century in this direction. In 846 the 
Emperor Lothaire gave to one of his vassals, by name Suit- 
garius, certain properties to be held as his own, which before 
that time he had held by benefice tenure. They consisted of 
eight “mansos,” together with their chapris, dwelling houses 
and other buildings, cultivated and uncultivated lands, the 
woods, fields, meadows, pastm-es, still and mnning waters, 
mills, together with proceeds and revenues; and also the man- 
cipia thereon, of both sexes and of all ages, and whatever else 
went with the said mansos. All these possessions, the persons 
included, were to pass from under the law and rule of the 
Emperor and wei'e to be thenceforth under the law and i-ule 
of Suiigarius; who, moreover, was to be absolutely free to 
deal with them as he wished, just as he was in the case of 
other things he owned, as long as he should be faithful to the 
Emperor.* In 870 Charles the Bald made an exchange of 
possessions with one of his vassals, the count Gerard; and 
each was evidently to have full license to do as he chose with 
both the domains and the persons he thus acqmred.* In 885 
Charles the Fat transferred to one Dodo, his vassal, two mansa 
and thirty mancipia, with full rights of possession and of 
authority.* The next year he made a similar grant to one 

1 * * * <* in clrcultu muiormn. ejusdem clvitatls colonias duas.’* Charter of 884. 

s On the location of these buildings, see Th Pistollet de St Feijeux, Clottre de la cath^ 
drale de Langres, Ih M4m. de la soc. hist etaich.de Langres, t II, p 8. 

> Charter of 846 

4 Charter of 870 

^Oharter of May 20, 886. 
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Jacob, likewise a vassal.* Finally, it is possible to cite at 
least one case bearing rather closely upon conditions at Lan- 
gres. In those indicated so far not only the lands but also 
^e people in question were more or less distant from there. 
In January of 887 the Emperor gave to a certain Otbert, 
pr4v6t of the church of Langres, two pieces of property, one 
located at Bourg, in the county of Langres, and the other in 
the county of Ouche. Both of them, including vineyards and 
mancipia, were placed under the full personal authority of 
Otbert.* To be sure this does not directly concern properly 
inside the town. But the Otbert in question, holding the 
office of pr4vdt of the church of Langres, must have been a 
resident of that city; and the tendencies with which he was 
identified in this instance may very properly be taken to be 
those that were followed in all or most su(fii matters by the 
people among whom he lived. 

The foregoing proofs should leave no doubt that the princi- 
ple of private sovereignty was a part of the regular order 
of things in and about langi’es in the ninth century. We 
have seen that much before 814 it was sanctioned by &e law, 
by the powers that were; that all authority over landed pos- 
sessions might belong to him who owned or controlled the 
same. The provisions in the charters of the Carolingian 
kings applied to all the property of the church, and there- 
fore the arrangements which they ordered were to be found 
not alone in certain imral districts. They represented also 
what had been done concerning at least a large part of the 
property within the walls of the city. Furthermore, we have 
every reason to conclude that that which was true in the case 
of ecclesiastical corporations was also true in the case of 
individuals. The aim of the great landownei*s was, in general, 
to govern as well as to own, and that was what they were 
actually doing. 


ni. 

Having thus seen what were some of the prevailing condi- 
tions in and around Langres long before the end of the ninth 
century, it will be in order next to observe, as far as possi- 
ble, justhow the actual distribution of authority over or among 


1 Charter of July 30, 886. 


» Charter of May 20,886 
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the people living there was affected by these conditions; to see 
more definitely just what governmental arrangements were 
brought about at Langres by the operation of influences so 
far disclosed, and, first, what was the situation with reference 
to matters relating rather to the whole county or pagus than 
to the town of Langres as such. 

The Count of Langres, like many others whose territories 
included large or important places, had had, no one knows 
exactly how long, the control of the money, the annual fail's, 
and the weekly markets in the capital of his county and in 
Dijon. According to the old pubhc law of the period, he 
should have continued to have the control of such things; 
but new legal principles were being established. The cir- 
cumstances were such that the exercise of these functions 
passed naturally into the hands of that person in the locality 
who had the most moral and material resources, and conse- 
quently the most influence. At Langi'es this was the bishop, 
administrator of an immense landed estate and possessor, 
besides, of the arms of the church Already some yearn before 
887 the bishop had been granted the privilege of coining 
money at both Langres and Dijon. ^ Also he had received 
before that time the half of the dues from the annual fairs 
and all the dues from the weekly markets.® The charter of 
Charles the Fat says that Charles the Bald accorded these last- 
named privileges, and, as a matter of fact, there is a document 
emanating from Charles the Bald, published by Pfii’ard,® which 

1 <• Obtnlit pneterea obtutlbus celsitudiiiis nostrse, auctoritatem pnecepti piee recorda- 
tionls avuncuU nostrl XaroU Imperatoris qnaliter Ipse ob deprccationem Isaac, \ezieia- 
bills eplscopl ejusdcm Llngoncnsia eccleslsB, et in eadem Lingonls civitate et in Divlone 
castro, monetas fieri concessit, ea tamen latione quo absque alicujus jndlcis seu comitls 
inquietudine ad jus sive ordinationem jam seepe memoiatce occlesisB rectorum pertlneie 
perpetuo debeant.” Charter of 887 

s ** Statuit [Charles the Bald] denlque, et in eadom auctoritate, ut de mercatis annall- 
bus in supra dlctls locls medietas, ct de ebdomadalibus summa integrltas partlbus ejusdem 
Lingonensls atque Dlvionensis ecclesise cederetur * * * De mercatis vero et monetis, 
slcuti diya memoila supiascriptus Earolus imperator avunculus noster sua auctoritate 
statuit, constatult ct confirmavlt, Ita et nos ejus redintegrantes et renovantes auctori- 
tatem * * * statulmus, stabillmus atque eetemallter confirmamus ** Ibidem 

^Becuell, p 48. According to the document itself, its date is duodecimo hal Sep- 
temb Indlctione secunda, anno XXXTV regnanto Elarolo glorlosissimo Rege " P^raid 
places it in the year 868, which was number 11 in the indiction, and in the month of 
August, the twenty-fourth year of the reign of Charles the Bald, which should be 
counted from Jnne 21, 840 Dbm Bouquet, who reproduces the text of POrard, corrects the 
indlction number, •mn.king it 6, and gives the date as 873 See Rec. des hist de France, 
Vm, p 648 This Is in harmony with “the thirty-fourth year of the reign ” If impor- 
tance is to be attached to the terms of the charter of 887, in which Charles the Bald is 
called emperor, the document ought to be dated between 875 and 877 Father Vignier, 
D4cade, t I, p 496, assigns it to the year 876 
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bears witness to such a concession in respect to Dijon, but not 
Langres.* Clearly, then, so far as tbe county functions in 
general are concerned, that owner or controller of private 
property at Langres who was most favored by the tendencies 
toward private sovereignty was the bishop. 

But the texts do not restrict themselves to giving indications 
solely in regard to tbe bishop’s conquest of the prerogatives of 
the count in the pagus as a whole. They are more specific. 
They furnish us a series of facts from which it is easy to see 
that the bishop marched steadily toward the holding of abso- 
lute authoriiy over the city of Langres. 

When Louis the Pious confirmed the charters which replaced 
those lost in the midst of the “ Saracen ” troubles, he also sanc- 
tioned what his predecessoi's had done in the way of conceding 
to the bishops of Langres the cathedral church at that place 
and its chapels and all else that was legally in its possession. 
Among the things thus belonging to the church he mentioned 
the munitio of the city.* If, then, the expression '•'•mdecmores 
nostri reges''‘ can be taken literally, the bishop had been mas- 
ter of the citadel of Langres at least since the middle of the 
eighth century. He continued, too, it appears, to be the abso- 
lute controller of that fortress. Also, in the coui'se of the 
year 887, as can be seen from the charter of Charles the Fat 
already cited, the bishop’s property and power in the town 
were greatly increased. Geilo related to the Emperor that 
without the aid of any count or of any other royal oflScer he 
had rebuilt his city.* Then he addressed to him certain 
requests, aiming to assure the town against the abuses of the 


1 Stmili modo etiam deprecatus cst [Ltaac, bishop of Langrosj do mercatis in Hua po- 
testatc constitatiH, in Lingonensi scilicet ct in Divlonc, do quibus tolis ontiqnitus con> 
suetudo fult, lit medietas de annolibus et de Ebdomadali in Divione, summa integritas, 
iam dictsB potestati constitucretur, tale auctoritatis nostim preceptiun sscpo fatas Eccle- 
sias relinqueremus, per quod ipse, cjusquo successores, sine aliqiia contradictione tenere 
ladonabiliter possent. Cuins laudabilibns petitionibus atque ammonltionlbus aurem 
accommodantes, hoc subllmltatis nostrse preecoptum flen, oique dare jussimus, per quod 
Ipse yeneiabilis antistes, ejnsque successores, et pisefatas monatas, ct de mercatis quem- 
admodom supra habetur insertum, quleto ordine, mtema stablUtate obtinere in per- 
petuum yalerent.” Pdrard, Recueil, p 48. 

9 <• Sed et Ipsam sanctam sedem antecessores nostri reges cmn cellulis subjectls yel 
omnibus rebus juste od se asplcientibus, munitionem videlicet Lingonlose clvltatls.” 
* • * Charter of 814 

3 "Geilo * * * celsitudinl nostrss innotuit quallter Llngonls dyitatem sibi videlicet 
a Deo oommlssam, ob nlmiam persecutionem give infestationem paganorum, et refugium 
sive salvationem crlstianorum et sanctsa Dei eccleslee defenslonem prope jam resedlfl- 
oatam sine allcujus oomltls vel Judlols juvamlne atque constructam haberet” * * * 
Charter of 887 
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count and to complete the improvements which he had ah'eady 
undertaken.* All his desires were satisfied. Charles the Fat 
giunted to Geilo, of course in the interest of his church, the 
walls of the cit\', together with a space 15 feet wide extending 
around the town just inside, and a similar space 60 feet in 
breadth j ust outside the walls. Also whatever there was within 
the foitifications that belonged to the royal fisc and was under 
the juiTsdiction of the count, and likewise whatever there was 
that belonged to the roj'al fisc in the Place Chambeau, just 
without the fortifications.* Furthermore, while it is clear that 
the royal and imperial concessions already cited carried with 
them immunity from the regular public authorities, it is of 
interest to note that when King Odo, in 889, confirmed vari- 
ous measures taken by his predecessor in favor of the church 
of Langres, he provided specifically that the monasteries, 
abbeys, and possessions of other kinds enumerated in his act 
of confirmation, and also the rights of the church relating to 
money, fortresses, and markets, should be under the absolute 
control of the bishop.* 

In view of these facts, what may be said to have been the 
govermental situation at Langres during and after 887 as 
compai'ed with conditions before that time? We know that 
before 887 the bishop and the chapter, by virtue of their 
immunities, controlled at least a large pari of the city. And 
at that epo<di, when church officials had once acquired author- 
i<y they were careful enough not to lose any of it. We know 
also that before 887 a count and certain other representatives 
of the old public administration exercised powers inside the 
city. For it follows from the exposition of the undertakings 
and requests that Geilo laid before the Emperor, not only that 
there were such personages and that they were guilty of grave 
excesses in their administration, but also that the property 

1 * * * “et nt ad perfeotionem illam perdiicere posset, modis omnibus satageret, 
hnjus lel causa serenltatem nostram cum quantis precibus potult humlliter deprecatus 
est [Geilo] Ob nlxnlascomitamseujudicuixilnquletadlnes” * * * Ibid 

s«0uju8 nos laudabillbus petltlonlbus aurem nostrm celsltudlnis accomodantes, hoc 
auctorltatls nobtrm pneceptum fieri Jusstmus, i>er quod statuentes decemlmus et decer^ 
conflnnamus quatinus omnia ex jure flscl nostri ad causam comltlspertinentia Infra 
eandem lingonis clyitatem, et extra, loco qul Campus Bdlus didtur, et Ipsam dvltatls 
murum et XV pedes delntus et LX defoiis, yeluti supra Insertum est, et quemadmodum 
jam ssepefritus Geilo eplscopus petilt, Ita per banc nostram Impeilalem auctorltatem et 
ipsa Lingoxxensls ecclesia et Ipse snlque successores legitime ordinent, et peipetao in Dd 
TinmtnA oidine quleto obtineant” * y * Ibid. 

>Gbarter of 889. 
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which gave them the opportunity of committing such excesses 
was located within the walls. ^ Again, the right to coin money 
related without doubt to the entire county; and the bishop 
had this privilege at Langres in all probability since 876. 

Beginning with 887, we can say not only that the bishop 
controlled the old-time lands and buildings of the church, that 
he possessed all the fortidoations of the city, together with a 
circular strip of land ^ Pentour both outside and inside the 
walls, that he coined money, and that he held the rights over 
the annual fairs and weekly markets, but also that from that 
time neither the count nor any of his delegates had any juris- 
diction inside the city. On this last point the language of the 
charter of Charles the Fat is quite clear.* And when one 
passes to the year 967, the year in which King Lothaii’e 
endowed the church of Langres with the rights renoaining to 
the royal power in that region, he finds nothing that contra- 
dicts liiis interpretation. 

At that time the bishop was given, for his church, all the 
“county” prerogatives at Langres, including the toloneum 
exacted at the gates of the city. * That is to say, he was giyen 
aU the privileges and public power still belonging to him who 
had the title of Count of Langres, not necessarily that he was 
made the possessor of all the goods belonging to the person 
or family in whose hands the countship of that region had 
rested. No mention is made in the act of 967 of any function 
or privilege necessarily exercised inside the city. Indeed, 
there was no reason why there should be any such mention. 
The bishop had been an absolute master there for four score 
years. Without doubt he had held the keys of the city at 
least since 887. He was not only the protector, but as well 
the governor of the town. And he was aU this especially by 
virtue of the possessions in his control. It must have been 

1 Charter of 887 

SBiahop Oello “hmnlliter deprecatns ^ quatlnus ob nlmimi comltum hcu judicum in- 
qnletadlnes * * * et IpBum dyltatUi murum et quindccim pedes delntns, et LX dc 
foris, dve omnia ex flsco nostro infra oandem ciyltatem ad causam comitis pcrtincntia 
sen etiam et’omne iilud ex Jure fisci nostri quod in Campo Bello Juxta sepefatam civita^ 
tern oonsistit” * * * And Charles decreed, Quatinus omnia ex Jure dscl nostri ad- 
causam comitis porti n en t ia infra canden Llngonis oivitatem, et extra, loco qui Campus 
Bdlus didtnr, et ipsum dvitatis murum » « * * 

(8) * « * “ Bes q uas d am pertinentos ad supplementum regil honona t • * eon 
oedUbnus sanctm praeseilptse ccclesim ac sancto Mammeti glorloso martlrl, comitatum 
sdlioet Lingonensem atque omne praemium quod oxigltur in teloneo de portis dyilibus.” 
♦ ♦ • Charterof August 80, 987. 
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the relatively vast resources at his disposal that made 5t possi- 
ble for him to undertake the repairing of the walls. He ruled 
on the lands that his church owned; and surely, in view of the 
circumstances of the time, not the least reason for this was 
that his church owned these lands. And if he was sovereign 
over anything more it must still have been mainly because 
the church he represented was a large owner. Furthermore, 
the bishop seems thus to have been in perfect harmony with the 
general conditions of the period. Association between sover- 
eignty and ownership was characteristic to a marked degree 
even of the old Frankish public law. The king or emperor 
was accustomed to give to the church things which either he 
himself or his representatives in a certain sense possessed. 
To remedy abuses, to better existing situations, or to promote 
private interests, it was not necessary to follow principles ab- 
solutely new. It was more natural, and for the most part the 
custom, to follow the dominant tendencies of the time, and 
therefore simply to change proprietors. 

Finally, it will be well to notice more definitely against 
what governmental aiTangements at Langres the new regime of 
private sovereignty was making its way. All concessions of 
immunity either to individuals or to ecclesiastical corporations 
appear to have been made at the expense of the count and of 
the royal government. We know that as a general rule such 
provisions affected only that authority which the kings or 
their more or less loyal representatives exercised in the pagi;^ 
and there is no reason to make exceptions of those relating to 
Langres. In fact, the language of at least one concession, 
that to Otbertus, is quite clear on this point.* The Emperor 
acted with the consent of the counts in whose territory the 
lands conceded were situated.* It is evident from this docu- 
ment that at least in those portions of the county of Langres 
that were not included within the town the usual public 
authority was that of the count; and, too, it is no less evident 
that all the powers which that functionary was accustomed to 
exercise on any of his domains might be given to some person 
who would exercise the same powers by reason of his owner- 
ship of the domains in question.* And when one studies the 

1 See, for example, Vlollet, 1. 1, pp 827-^ and 400-402. 

^Charter of 887 

s* « * “nils volontibusatqueconflentdentibus.” • ♦ ♦ Ibidem. 

4The real point involved here still holds even if it be true that the oonnts were already 
holding such authority as they exercised mainly because of ownership oonsldeiations. 
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immunities accorded to the bishopric and to the chapter,^ 
although the terms may not always be precise, he can have no 
doubt about their meaning. They involved the supplanting 
of control exercised through the old public administrative 
organs by control exercised through owners. 

It is, however, especially in connection with the events of 
887 that it becomes clear what sort of government was declin- 
ing, as well as what sort was taking its place. Naturally 
enough, the confirmation of the privilege to coin money, and 
the grant of i-ights in reference to the fairs and markets, were 
ma/lft at the expense of the count’s prerogatives. But also, 
just as in the county at large, so in the city, the only public 
authority prejudiced by the acquisitions of the bishop seems 
to have been that of the count or of his delegates. The con- 
cession of the walls and of authority associated with the royal 
fisc was made, at least ostensibly, to free the oily of the excesses 
or exactions of the counts and judges;* and the bishop rebuilt 
the city, not without the aid of any local authority surviving 
from J^man times, but without the aid of any count or judge.* 
It appears, then, that if there still existed at Langres any 
organs of the old Boman municipal rdgime, they were of no 
real, vital importance. The county regime had been in full 
operation there; but now, by reason of new circumstances, 
and because they possessed the necessary material and moral 
resources, ecclesiastical corporations and certain individuals, 
especially the bishop, were taking its place. 


IV. 

Briefly resumed, the conclusions reached in the course of 
this study appear to be as follows: 

First The history of Langres, in so &r as it is now known, 
offers no proof that such or such parts of the Boman munici- 
pality survived in that city. And even if certain remnants of 
it did continue there for a time they were in no way the real 
governing agencies in the Langres of the ninth century. 

iCbarteis of 814, 884,889 

tf * * *‘obiilnila8(K>xnltum8eu judicainlnqnietadines * * *” Charter of 887 
t* « * “clvitatem ♦ » * et ♦ • • defensionem prope jam resedlficatam sine 
aUcnJns comltis yel Judlcis juvamlne atqne constnictam habeiet.*’ * * * Ibidem 
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Second. There can be no question that under the Frankish 
organization the regular legally constituted governmental 
rdgime at Langres was that of the county. 

Third. By the beginning of the ninth centui^y the county 
rdgime at Langres had for a long time been declining before 
the influences which contributed to the rise and continued 
progress of private or proprietary sovereignty, and much 
before the end of the ninth century those influences had fully 
brought about their logical or natural results. Public gov- 
ernment, in so far as the rule of the Mero\dngians and Caro- 
lingians may be so called, had disappeared, and the rule of 
ecclesiastical corporations and of individuals as such had 
taken its place. 

Fourth. That individual, that representative of private 
interests and resources whom the conditions and tendencies in 
and about Langres favored most, was the bishop. In 887 he 
was the ruler, the virtually absolute master, not likely of the 
city as such, but in the city. The position he had acquired by 
that date may be looked upon not only as the most sticking 
illustration of the general governmental conditions in that 
region in and from the ninth century, but also as the most 
prominent and most defined feature of lie governmental regime 
to which the people of Langres were accustomed, not only at 
that time but also for some centuiies thereafter. 
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ROBERT FRUIN, 1823-1899-A MEMORIAL SKETCH. 


By Bitth Fttsaji. 


The name of Eobert Pruin, late professor at the Universit}' 
of Leiden, is little known in America even among workers in 
history. His voice, which should have been welcomed by all 
interested in the historical topics discussed by him, has been 
stifled in a language of narrow vogue, cuiTent coin in a tiny 
scrap of a realm. His works, published almost entirely in 
ephemeral publications, have not been translated, and his mes- 
sage has thus been deadened by its vehicle of expression so 
that its notes have only been audible to a few. 

Now, this narrowness of limit does not apply to the interest 
in the subject treated by this Dutch scholar in his college 
lectures and in his monographs on the history of his father- 
land. It is unnecessary to recall to you how keen has been 
American sympathy for the story of Holland and her people. 

Here is the testimony of the president of the historical 
sociefy of this Commonwealth. Last April he said that he 
deem^ the sixteenth century grapple between Spain and 
Holland, when middle-age feudalism went down and national- 
ism arose, the most interesting and dramatic episode in modern 
development, adding: “You can not study or write the history 
of Massachusetts intelligently without bearing that struggle 
in mind.” This is still more true of the history of New York 
and of other quarters of the earth beyond our United States. 
A year ago we heard how, in behalf of the Venezuela Boundary 
Commission, the trail of the Dutch was carefully scrnitinized 
in South America; in South Africa the past history, present 
position, and future fortunes of the Dutch Afrikanders is 
holding the attention of the civilized world to-day. 

Between the publications of Motley’s Else of the Dutch 
Eepublic, in 1856, and Fiske’s Dutch and Quaker Colonies, in 
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1899, Americans less studious and less scholarly than these 
Massachusetts authoi's have busied themselves with Holland- 
ers and their doings at home and abroad. American books 
receive adequate and discriminating notice in Dutch periodi- 
cals, but the repeated complaint of the reviewers in De Gids 
and the Netherland Spectator is that our tmns-Atlantic 
writers are sound on their own history — one side of the 
contrasting pictures they present — but often unsound on the 
real significance of Dutch institutions and generally ignorant 
of modern Dutch criticism on Holland’s past. This rebuke 
is not unfair. Indiscriminate admiration pleases the Holland- 
ers as little as Irving’s Histoiy of New York. 

Professor Fruin’s pen and lectures were devoted to Nether- 
land history. Ho never left the Netherlands but once, but 
he was not ignorant of our land. In the three times I 
had the pleasure of seeing him at Leiden, in 1896, when 
he was already emeritus, the interest he expressed in the 
United States was keen and his knowledge discriminating. 
He knew Boston and New York, and had a fairly clear 
conception of the differences between North and South, East 
and West He was sure that he should like Boston better 
than any other American city. Many were his questions, 
and so true were his comments that it seemed to me he most 
know by instinct, so little apparent opportunity had he had 
for knowledge. 

I may mention here that it was easier to understand his 
real opinion than that of most Hollanders, who talked to me 
in a stiff, school English, because he ut once proposed that we 
should each speak his native tongue. Several times he 
stopped me to query an expression, “ Maar, Mejufvrouw, ik 
geloof dat is Amerikansch.” But he never failed to under- 
stand my explanation. 

Robert Fruin belonged to Holland in part only. His 
descent was pure Dutch in the maternal line, but his paternal 
grandfather, Thomas Frewin, was a Warwickshire miller. 
Unsuccessful in business, he determined to try his fortunes 
in the new West. In 1774 or 1775 he took his family to 
Rotterdam, meaning to embark thence for Massachusetts. 
The loimors of the coming outbreak in America finally deter- 
mined hun to remain in Rotterdam. One son, Robert, 
became apprentice to an apothecary, married his master’s 
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daughter, prospered well in the business, which he inherited, 
and left a competency to each of his sons, three of whom 
followed learned professions. 

Robert the younger, our Leiden historian, was born Novem- 
ber 14, 1823, and educated at the Erasmian Latin School in 
Rotterdam. 

The first book to arouse enthusiasm in the lad was Heeren’s 
Ideen fiber die Politik, den Verkehr und den Handel der 
vornehmsten Volker der alten Welt (Ideas about the Politics, 
the Intercourse and the Commerce of the Chief Peoples of the 
Ancient World). The romance in commercial relations, the 
vision seen by the author of links between peoples woven hy 
the trade shuttle carried to and fro )> 5 ’ the slow-moving cam- 
vans, made a picture fascinating to the boy. “Mere chance 
threw the volumes"’ — six duU-looking tomes they are — “into 
my hands, and I shall never forget the impression of history as 
a living, moving growth,” he says. When Fruin matriculated 
at Leiden — 1842, set. 19 — it was with the intention of devoting 
himself to ancient history. 

It was a barren period at the university. There was no one 
in history or literature to affect a student of Frum’s inclina- 
tion. The liberal education he gained came from his peers, 
chiefly from Opzoomer, three years his senior. Finiin’s doc- 
torate thesis was, true to his ancient ideals, on an Egyptian 
topic, De Manethone librorumque ab eo scriptorum reliquiis 
(Manetho and his Literary Remains). But that was his last 
plunge into the remote past. 

The following years of 1847 and 1848 were exciting ones. 
Fruin was in Utrecht, where he worked at Netherland history, 
while he, his brother, Opzoomer, and a few others watched 
the European revolutionary crisis with intense interest, 
amusing their leisure meanwhile with Shakespeare. The 
impress of those years — Netherland past and present to an 
accompaniment of Shakespeare’s rhythm — ^was more potent 
in its effect upon Fruin than the influence of his years at the 
university. In 1849 he was appointed teacher of Dutch 
history — divided then for the first time from language— in the 
Leiden Gymnasium. In 1853 he made his first appeamnee in 
print in a controversy with Groen van Prinsterer. This was 
the beginning of a long public duel upon questions of govern- 
mental theory and policy. In private the two were friendly 
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until the publication of Fruin’s Political Morality wounded 
Groen, and the controversy became a quarrel. 

Meantime Fruin was working steadily at Dutch historical 
sources. In 1856 he printed the first result of his investiga- 
tions — ^Tien jaren uit den tachtigjarigen oorlog (Ten Years 
of the Eighty Years’ War). This masterly treatise appeared 
in a most unattractive form as appendix to two successive 
issues of the Leiden Gymnasium report, a big, ungainly folio. 
But the merit was recognized. In a long review* J. A. 
Nijhoff, after expressing admiration for the evident research, 
for the command of the sources, and for the discriminating 
estimation of their values, says: “Yet with all the impression 
of authority for every word uttered, thei*e is a marked stamp 
of freshness over all, which places this little work in a class 
by itself in comparison with the early histories of the 
Netherlands.” 

The monograph was speedily reprinted from the report, 
making a volume of 400 pages, small octavo. But it is 
woudei'f al how much matter is contained therein. The period 
covered is 1588-1698. Our author draws a brilliant picture 
of the situation in the Netherlands after the death of William 
of Orange — Spanish success seemed assured for good and all; 
then comes a sketch of the Armada expedition, the decline of 
Spain as a factor in European politics, Leicester’s withdrawal 
from the provinces, the course of the events which succeeded 
each other until the tide turned gradually, and in 1698 the 
little rapublic of the Noilii emerged from chaos and began to 
show an independent face to the world. 

A study of Hugo De Gi'oot (Gi'otius) and his wife followed 
this naturally, touching as it does on the first yeara of the 
seventeenth century. The next essay deals with an earlier 
period. This was “The prologue to the eighty years’ war,” 
which appeai'ed in 1869 in thi'ee successive numbers of De 
Gids in the form of a review on Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, then just translated into Dutch. 

Fruin begins: 

The pernsal of Motley’s book led me to a reexamination of his sources. 
The mvestigation has given me a different impression of his facts, their 
causes and their mteroonnection, than I gamed from his captivatmg pages. 
I here take it for granted that everyone knows the American writer’s 
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work — it would be a scandal if our people neglected to read what a 
foreigner counted imjMDrtant to T^nte of 

Motley is at his best in description His style i« cle\ ei Hw sympathy 
for his subject gives color and glow to his jiictuies The color and glow 
indeed are dominant 

It may be in order here to quote a bit from one of Motley V 
letters, dated Brussels, 1853, to Holmes. Ho was thi'ii work- 
ing on his manuscript. He dilates on his keen pleasure in 
Rubens’s work, ending with — 

As for color, his effects are as sure as those of the sun rning in a tro]»u al 
landscape * * * There are some pictures here, and I often iro ^ ^ 

of a raw, foggy morning merely to warm myself in the bUze oi their 
beauty. 

It looks as though Rubens were one source of Motley’s 
highly colored style which impressed manj" of his (‘arly 
reviewers unfavorably. 

To continue Fruin’s criticism: 

But he (Motley) is less happy in getting to the bottom of hidden motive** 
which affect events — of causes which coultl not have othei lesult^* What 
the witnesses whom he summons testify he reports far l^etter than they 
relate. But he does not investigate sharply enough what they 1 )etw een 
thehnes. The ‘‘how” can be read m his narrative, the ‘ why” i*^ not 
clear He often loses a sense of perspective His judgment on Charles V 
is much too severe, as Bakhuizen has showm His judgment of certain 
governmental acts of Philip and Granvelle rests on untenable grouml In 
general, he has a sense of the love of liberty w’hich animated our people, 
but he has no conception of the nghts of the government w'hich was form- 
ing a modem state on the ruins of mediseval piinleges, nor of the church 
as a political factor There is much that he could learn from Ranke 

Very appreciative, however, is the Dutch scholar of Motley’s 
researches, and very discriminating in the j)oints where he 
differs from him. The “Prologue” is as masterly as the 
“ Ten years,” and shows wonderful initiation into the subject 
and a very dramatic sense of presentation. 

These three articles decided Fruin’s reputation as an author- 
ity upon national histoiy. In 1860 De Vries, holding the 
double chair of Dutch history and language in the University 
of Leiden, asked to have the subjects dhndcd. This was done, 
and Robert Fruin received the first appointment as Hooglee- 
raar in Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis, or professor of the his- 
tory of the Fatherland. 

No gift could have been more welcome to him. Joyously 
he filled out his year’s lessons to the schoolboys, and then on 
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June 1, 1860, he waa formally inaugurated into his new office 
of interpreting Netherland history to the student class. 

It is a beautiful speech, his inaugural. It is only printed 
in the big official records of the Netherland academies — 
Annales Academise Lugduno Batavise. I found the series in 
an unvisited corner of the Astor Library, with their silent 
pages still uncut. Probably sister sets are equally neglected in 
Boston and Cambridge. The opening address to the rector, 
cumtors, town officers, professors, and students, and other 
heai’ers show how many degi’ees of “honorableness” can exist 
in a Germanic tongue, while the translation into English gives 
only monotony to the quality. Finiin then plunges into his 
subject, “ Impartiality in history.” An apter title might be 
“Ideals of an historical writer and teacher of his national 
history.” 

Taking Bilderdijyk, an avowed partisan, and Wagenaar, the 
official state histoiian of the seventeenth century, as types, he 
quotes this passage from Wagenaar: 

A history which fnlflUs what may he expected of it represents events 
just as they occurred, and can properly be compared to a minor, in which 
not only the outlme but also the color of the objects is shown. 

“ Now what can be imagined as more impartial than a cold, 
clear mirror? ” continues Fruin. “ But shall we take that as 
an ideal for the imitation of an historian? In the first place, 
where shall he obtain his miiTor in which the past is I'eflected 
in its exact form? It is irrational to demand the impossible. 
The past can not he mirrored, can not be reflected without a 
medium. A history requires an historian who can not picture 
the events as they happened, but as they present themselves 
to his imagination. It can not equal the mirror in truth; it 
can possess no other merits than those of a portrait which is 
like. A portrait never can show a person just as he is, but as 
the artist sees him. Two excellent portraits of one pei’son 
painted by different masters would differ from each o&er as 
two historical narratives of the same period composed by dif- 
ferent writers, for the artist’s origin and training stamps his 
work and the production is a combination of personality and 
of art. 

“ If then we acknowledge history writing as an art, we can 
not deny that, like every art, it has its limits, and that we can 
not demand from the artist what goes beyond the limits. 
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‘^To expect an historian to write history other than as he 
himself sees it, as he himself is impressed by it, is as unrhymed 
as to make the same demand of the painter. 

“Let everyone be artistic enough to express himself. Let 
a paiHsan who feels called on to write histoiy wilte partially. 
W agenaar pretends to be impartial when he is not. Bilderdi jk’s 
lack is not due to partisan spirit, but to his defective investi- 
gation. He simply has no model. He may paint, but it is 
phantasy. 

“But I venture to assert that if every writer be absolutely 
true to the impressions resulting from his own conscientious 
and thorough investigations, two descriptions can not tally 
exactly.” 

Then follows a long eulogy on Shakespeare and an expres- 
sion of the speakers conviction that had this dmmatic poet 
chosen that work, he would have been the most perfect narra- 
tive historian the world had ever seen. Having sketched his 
ideal further of how the histoiy of one’s own land should be 
taught with exactness, with a power of research and an ability 
to separate truth from falsehood, Pruin adds: “lam handing 
you a yardstick with which to measure my own shortcomings. 
Do not think I flatter myself that I can reach my ideal. But 
life is a continuous struggle and the height of the aim should 
not prevent striving.” To the students he said. “ I can do no 
more than offer the opportunity to leara. Individual study 
is the only real means of acquiring knowledge. My purpose 
is to teach you the methods by which you can direct your 
investigations. * ♦ * I only beg your sympathy, wi&out 
which my instruction can not be fruitful.” (“Sympathy is 
the keynote of history,” he says elsewhere.) 

Now Heer Bijvanck— ex Leiden student, librarian of the 
Eoyal Library at The Hague, one of the editors of the Gids 
— says^ of Fniin: “He was the last of his school of histo- 
rians.” To me in this address of 1860 he seems, as he seemed 
in the talks of 1896, intensely modern, markedly in touch 
with one phase of the historical spirit of to-day. 

How far did he attain his own ideal? Thiiiy-f our years 
later, when he retired from the post he had been so proud to 
fill, he said that he had lacked the eloquence and enthusiasm 
to give the satisfaction in his lectures given for example by 


1 Dc Olds, 1899, 1, et 8oq 
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his predecessor, De Vries. One of his former students says: 

‘ ^ Fruin’s delivery was not attractive. His voice had a metaUio 
ring. He spoke in too high a key for a man, and often his 
sentences ended in a falsetto. Nevertheless, if you came for 
historic knowledge, to learn, to undei-stand historic criticism, 
it was not long before the speaker won your ear by way of 
your underetanding.” 

Stellwegen wrote in 1894: 

Professor Fruin is a speaker of the greatest simplicity Clear as a spring 
m the dunes is his language. His sentences are so perfectly consecutive 
that they form one logical whole His lectures read well He never 
improvises Every point is lucid before his mmd's eye. He conquers 
your attention by the vividness of his matter It is as though he recalls 
what he had actually seen and been present at and witnessed Not through 
the usual ornaments of oratorical style, but through the sequence of narra- 
tive and demonstration does he hold his hearers prisoner. He is rather 
poor than rich m images and dainty turns. Soberness, dignity, justice — 
those are the characteristics of his words in substance and m form. His- 
torical matter seems jiart of him, and as soon as the auditor has experi- 
enced the charm of this quality, he is convmced of the science of the 
master * * # Fruin must not be judged accordmg to the standard of 
those who followed the course m history for the sake of their certificate, 
or for the purpose of takmg examination in a subject which they never 
intended to touch again One must listen to those who chose Frum’s 
courses inspired by their own love for histoncal studies But more than 
once has it been my experience to see those who chose the lectures for a 
mmor (bijvak ) find that from that moment they became imbued with 
the subject 

“It is trae, Professor Piniin founded no school,” says 
another biographer. “ He never tned to make others adopt 
his line. His one aim was to arouse love for his subject and 
to give a worthy example of devotion and unselfish perform- 
ance of the duty in hand. He never urged his own opinions, 
never made propaganda for certain principles of instruction. 
His aim was to present the pros and cons, to collect data 
whereby we might give judgment, and to this watchword he 
remained true.” 

Meanwhile Fruin’s pen was busy hand in hand vrith his 
teaching. No other work appeared in its own two covers like 
the “Ten Years,” but the sum of his monographs, all told, 
is about 250, according to the quotation in the Amsterdamsche 
Dagblad of Professor Blok’s memorial address at the Boyal 
Academy (Holland) on the 12th of this month (December 
12, 1899). 
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In regard to the worth of these brief .studies, I again appeal 
to Mr. Adams, who considers '•'‘the monograph as the founda- 
tion and corner stone of the historical edifice of the future." 

In full accord with this opinion, I would urge that no one 
ought to treat Dutch histoiy without a familiarity with this 
abundant haiwest of Professor Fruin’s sowing, though natu- 
i-ally the fniit varies in quality. 

For some years, too, Fruin was editor of De Gids (1865- 
1874) and of Nijhoff’s series '■‘■HistorLsche Bijdinxgen," or His- 
torical contributions to national history. Do Gids, or •'•The 
Guide,” is and was a rather heaiy though dignified monthly. 
Here is a bit of sanctum gossip repeated bj" Heer Bijranck, 
now on that same editorial board. Sometimes one of the 
editors wished to refuse an article because it was so deadly 
dull. Fruin would ask him gently whether harmony were not 
lovely, and whether he appreciated the chai'aeter of ‘“our 
review.” Once the four other editors hesitated to accept a 
ceitain contribution which they urged was somewhat wanting 
in taste though fresh in style. Come, now,” said Fniin, '•*• we 
can safely risk it. We have taste enough and to spare, 1)ut 
no one can deny that we do lack freshness.”^ 

It was owing, perhaps, to Fruin’s dramatic sense that ho 
usually wrote on a subject brought vindly before him hy an 
anniversary or present event parallel to one in the past. Or 
again his articles are in the form of a review of new books, 
but he soon leaves comments upon the author and follows his 
own thread of thought upon the subject-matter. 

There are studies on nearly all divisions of history — ^military, 
political, social, financial, economical, ecclesiastical, and religi- 
ous — as affecting national development; as, for instance: 

De Overwmmng bq Heiligerlee 1568 (The Victory at Heiligerlee) . 

De schuld van Willem III en zi]n vnenden aan den moord der gebruder 
de Witt. De Gids, 1867, 1, 201 (The blame of Wilham III and hia friends 
in the murder of the de Witts) 

Uit het dagboek van een Oud Hollander. De Gids, 1869, 14, 369 (The 
diary of an old Hollander) 

Over de muntverzwaklnng m de 14** jaarhundert (The depreciation of 
the currency m the fourteenth century) 1877. 

De wederopluiking van het Elatholicisme m Noord Nederland Gids, 
1894, p. 240 (The revival of Cathohcism in North Netherland in the six- 
teenth cental) 


1 De aids, 1899, H. p XL, 1 
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There are a few studies on the middle ages, like the very 
interesting aiiicle on Philip of Leiden, but in the main the 
period treated is the sixteenth century, and gradually there 
came into being a series of papers which pretty well cover the 
period of the straggle with Spain. 

That on the Gorcum inai*tyi-s is one of the most interesting. 
The writer gives a picture of those true and steadfast Catholic 
\dctims to De Lumey^’s Beggars in 1572, before the restraining 
voice of William of Orange came to urge that revolt against one 
authority must not mean unbridled license. It is an exquisite 
bit of historical narrative and a good example of the author’s 
attitude toward his authorities. It is full of discrimination 
and gives reverent honor where honor was due, even though 
the mariyra seemed to him mistaken in their zeal. 

Pruin often expressed a wish that a Catholic Netherlander 
would treat the eighty years’ war. Asked once why he did 
not put himself into the position of a Catholic, he answered 
that it was impossible. Untruth could only result from one 
trying to see from a strained position. 

Later, when the fervent Catholic Nuyens wrote, Pruin 
reviewed his work very severely in two articles entitled: 
‘‘Een proeve van avercchtsche geschiedschrijving,” (A speci- 
men of preposterous history writing.) He attacks the author 
in detail for his unjust handling of his mateidal, for his 
his misquotation, and his lack of duo estimate of his author- 
ities. In 1896 1 asked him what he thought of another Cath- 
olic, the Belgian, Keiwijn do Lettenhovo. He answered that 
he considered him absolutely honest, only mistaken in points. 
Nuyens he deemed maliciously wrong, and too clever to be as 
stupid as his errors would have made him. 

Only once do I find him accused of writing without due 
knowledge. That is in relation to his article in the Grids, 
“ Our rights to Netherland India,” wherein he sympathized 
with the native owners of the soil in Java too markedly to 
suit colonial statesmen. Again, once I find an acknowledg- 
ment that he had pronounced what he thought a last word 
too hastily. He had a vigorous dispute with Heer EZnoop at 
the Royal Academy in regard to William Ill’s responsibUdty 
for fighting the battle of St. Denis and losing hundreds of 
lives after peace had been signed for four days. The discus- 
sion was long and bitter, l)ut it was Pruin himself who 
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finally discovered convincing proof that he had been wrong, 
that William III had been guilty of absolute falsity in his state- 
ments. He made public acknowledgment to Heer General 
Knoop, and it does not seem to me that his reputation as a 
scholar or a gentleman suffered at all in the ti*ansaction. 

Toward the end of his life he drifted into studies on cities, 
writing much on Rotterdam and Leiden. In 1894 with his 
seventieth year he had to resign his professional career, 
according to the law of Holland. I have only been able to 
find references to his farewell address. There was apparently 
a note of sadness in it from the opening words: "’I have had 
my time.” But there was a note of loving reverence in the 
reception that followed. Several people who were present 
told me that it was delightful to see the grateful and suiprised 
astonishment of the new emeritus — ^who did not feel himself 
old — at the affection in the greeting given him by his students 
and townspeople. According to the pretty European univer- 
sity custom, a group of his ex-pupils presented him with a 
collection of their own original studies on subjects relating to 
his work and theii*s. The names of Blok, the Mullers, the 
younger De Vries, Beaufort, present minister of foreign 
affairs, and half a dozen more all bear witness to the impulse 
he gave them to turn their attention to Vaderlandsche Ge- 
schiedenis. 

After his retirement from active teaching, Emin passed the 
remaining years of his life in the pleasant, roomy house at 
Leiden, where he had lived his bachelor life with its quiet, 
uneventful routine of continuous work. In 1895 Queen Emma 
invited him to instruct Wilhelmina in the past of the land she 
was to govern. But he declined in favor of his successor. 
Professor Blok. 

In addition to his state pension, the professor emeritus had 
a comfortable private income. No want ever troubled his 
bcholar’s calm, no money pressure ever led him to undue 
haste in his work. Thus in addition to the fullness of knowl- 
edge shown in his monographs, there is also a comfoi*table 
sense of leisure and of uniformity as though he had worked 
it all at a sitting and never been tired at all, as Elipling sings 
of the artist’s dream. Nor did he work for money and cer- 
tainly not for fame. The two hundred odd articles — I found 
between sixty and seventy in New York — are scattered in all 
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kinds of publications, almanacs, reports, and society proceed- 
ings, as well as in current periodicals. On my third and last 
visit to him he fished under the masses of papers in the cor- 
ners of his delightful disorderly scholarly workroom and 
found a few of his essays taken in pages from the magazines 
which he presented to me. ^‘The others must be lost,” he 
remarked placidly. His satisfaction had been in the work for 
its own sake purely. 

At a Eoyal Society meeting in 1895 he had been asked to 
speak on ‘‘Histoiical method.” When he arose, he said he 
found he had not enough method to give an exposition thereof. 
It could be put in a word — ^Research into sources friendly 
and unfriendly — vivid picture in the writer’s mind of the 
actoi's and their relation to the events, and then — ^the histoiy. 
Relata refero was not enough, source burrowing was not 
enough, insight and intuition must be added. He then gave 
a sketch of the campaign of 1572 as an illustration. 

At subsequent meetings of the various societies he always 
had a word to say; in his study his pen was rarely at rest 
until January, 1899, when a brief illness silenced his voice 
and ended his activity. 

I deeply regret that this Leiden teacher did not fulfill the 
ideal sketched by Mr. Adams for the work of a ripe scholar: 

At last, throwing all his finished monographs, his preliminary studies 
and his matured judgments into the crucible, he will analyse, refine, and 
condense, in the end pommg out the concentrated result — ^not m thirty 
volumes, but m two. 

I wish we had that mastei*piece, compact, self centered, and 
philosophical, like Shakespeare’s man looking before and after. 
Professor Fruin was the man to produce it for his father- 
land, had he only added to his other qualities personal ambi- 
tion, an excellent thing in an historian, especially to be desired 
in one so rich in characteristics of integrity, of sympathetic 
and scholarly insight, and of knowledge of his own national 
history, as was Robert Fruin. 
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SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY 


By J VMES H VRVEV Robinsox 


Our modern fondness for looking at well nigh everything 
histoncally , and the development of seveml new social sciences, 
notably economics, sociology, and comparative jurisprudence, 
have combined to foster so multiform an interest in the past, 
and have led to so vast and so vaiied an accumulation of his- 
torical knowledge, that the venerable terai "‘history” seems 
no longer adequate to designate multitudinous and heterogene- 
ous events and conditions, which often appear to have little 
more than their bygoneness in common. Like an overgrown 
empire, history threatens to bo disrupted into its component 
parts. If the late Professor Seeley was right, it has already 
become only “the name of a mere residuum which has been 
left when one group of facts after another has been taken 
possession of by some science.” This residuum, Professor 
Seeley believed, must go the way of the rest, the time being 
“not very distant when a science will take possession of the 
facts which are stiU the undisputed property of the historian.” 

That history will even thus softly and suddenly vanish away, 
like the baker who met a Boojum, we none of us really fear. 
But it is clear enough that should such a general dissolution 
take place, its results would be most unhappy all around. No 
one can fail, of course, to appreciate the advantages of special- 
ization. It would be as preposterous to impeach it as it would 
be absurdly gratuitous to defend it. The scientific indis- 
pensableness of specialization is everywhere recognized, and 
many would claim a high educational value for it too. With- 
out the continued productions of monogi’aphs like those of 
Stubbs, Hefele, Eashdall, Lea, Harnack, Voigt, Henry Adams, 
dealing with some one phase of human organization or interest, 
or some brief period, progress would cease. Yet this special- 
HIST 99, VOL I 84 529 
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ization has concomitant disadvantages which need to be 
emphasized. 

Only comparatively recently have constitutional, economic, 
and legal histoiy, and the development of philosophy, morals, 
art, and literature become separate fields, subject to intensive 
cultivation. We have hardly had time as yet to see what 
effect this subdivision will have upon our educational system 
or upon the historical treatises which are prepared for the 
public. But the past furnishes us with a singularly conclu- 
sive proof of the disastrous results of putting things asunder 
which are indissolubly associated by natm*e. The earliest 
form of specialization in history, so far as I am aware, was 
the distinction made between sacred and profane history — a 
distinction that has been perpetuated by our habit of setting 
off church history by itself as something concerning only 
the theologian. 

This differentiation was not due, it is true, to that scientific 
ambition for precision and thoroughness which dictates to-day 
a careful separation of economic or literary history from 
what we may vaguely call history at large. While our mod- 
ern specialization is first and foremost a division of labor, a 
conscious concession to the exigencies of investigation, tiie 
older distinction between sacred and profane history was at 
first a matter of sentiment, then, later, of prejudice and ill 
will. That certainly renders its consequences doubly noxious; 
but if our newer scientific specialization does half as much 
to distort and obscui’e our general conceptions of man’s past 
as the older has done, it will do incalculable harm. 

Wo have unwittingly permitted our modern enthusiasm for 
the principle of the separation of church and state to effect a 
coiTesponding divorce in our historical studies. The result has 
been that we have failed to reckon with a tremendous force 
whose natui'e and workings should logically be our first and 
chief preoccupation in approaching the histoiy of Europe 
during the past fifteen centuries. I believe that it would not 
be difficult to prove that no single factor in European history, 
whether we regard the growth of the state or the develop- 
ment of culture, can in any way be compared in its constant, 
direct, and obvious influence with the Roman church. Yet 
our prejudices, or our thoughtlessness, practically exclude 
the church from consideration in our manuals of general his- 
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tory aud in our academic in.struction. Something i.s .said, of 
course, of the mischievous influence of the paj)acy, of its 
encroachments on the poor, suffering emperors and kings, 
of the terrible wickedness and dcgiadation of the ecclesias- 
tical system, which Luther liravely showed up. There is, per- 
haps, a perfunctory tribute to the monkish scribe busily copy- 
ing Hoi-ace’s Satires, or a word about the Titico of God, but the 
church is known mainly for the pope’s ariogance, the wmng- 
ling theologians, the inquisition, for its “pigges bones in- 
dulgences, dirty friars, and sly Jesuits. How, it may bo 
asked parenthetically, would the state, that noblest of man’s 
creations, to manj' the veiy centi*al theme of historical 
research, 'appear if we heard only of royal adulterers, of star 
chambers, and ship monej", of George lU’s ‘■‘golden pills,"’ 
and Tammany’s insolence? In short, the chui'ch has been 
represented as a gigantic conspimcy consistently hostile to 
the normal and beneficent social organization. But in reality 
it was the most characteristic and natural production of Euro- 
pean society as it existed in the Middle Ages. It was brought 
forth and maintained by the most distinguished men of the 
period; it included among its officials pretty much the whole 
educated class. As we revere our Federal Constitution to- 
day, so Europe, high and low, clergy and laity alike, revered 
the constitution of Holy Church for a thousand years. 

We all know well enough that no band of conspirators 
could erect a permanent system opposed to the needs and 
ideas of the period, but habit and the force of ancient preju- 
dice leads us to relegate a study of the hierarchy to the church 
historian, while the term history means, as usually received, 
those matters unconnected with the church, which appeal's on 
the scene only as a marplot. 

It is true that we no longer speak familiarly of Antichi*ist, 
the Scarlet Woman, or the Mystery of Iniquity, as did our 
ancestors, but centuries of Protestant polemic has transmitted 
to us a dull, persistent suspicion of the Mediaeval Church and 
all its works, which haunts the minds of otherwise impartial 
scholars. Another circumstance has, moreover, blinded us 
still further to the real historic importance of the ecclesias- 
tical organization. We live in an age strikingly secular in 
its spirit and in a country where the exclusion of the church 
from all governmental functions and its reduction to a group 
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of voluntaiT private associations has been carried out with a 
consistency perhaps unpaiallclod in the world’s history. The 
medissval system, which Europe has hy no means altogether 
outgrown, appears to us so monstroas a violation of the prin- 
ciples of civil governinent that only by a persistent and 
strenuous cultivation of an artificial historical sympathy can 
we come to eoinprehcnd it, even imperfectly. The position 
of the church to-day in England and France is full of mystery 
to us. Com’t of Arches, church wardens, advowsons, lor^ 
spiritual, all are wholly alien to our notions of government 
and property, and yet they are but the scanty vestiges of a 
cunningly devised system under which Eui’ope lived for 
ages — a system Avhich must l>c undci*stood before there is the 
least chance of understanding the most serious, perhaps, of 
all the momentous problems which have faced Europe during 
the past five centuiics. 

The Mediasval Church was no exclusively religious organ- 
ization. It was a state as well, a state rivaling a continental 
bureauciacy in the importance and vaiiety of its functions 
and in the precision and efiSiciency of its mechanism. As 
Maitland well says: ‘‘'We could fimne no acceptable definition 
of a state which would not comprehend the church. What 
has it not that a state should have? It has laws, lawgivoi's, 
law courts, lawyers. It uses physical force to compel men 
to obey its laws. It keeps prisons. In the thirteenth century, 
though with squeamish phases, it pronounces sentence of 
death. It is no voluntary society. If people are not bom 
into it, they arc baptized into it when they can not help them- 
selves. If they attempt to leave, they^ are guilty ot ciimen 
Isesas majestatis and are likely to be burnt. It is supported 
1 )y involuntary contributions, by^ tithe and tax. ” ^ It is obvious 
that this ecclesiastical state, the most powerful, extensive, and 
enduring social organization of which wo have any record, 
bears little resemblance to our Protestant communities. The 
danger of using the same word for what Innocent III and 
Mr. Moody undei*stood by church is indeed appalling to a 
teacher who sees the disparity. If we had occasion to deal 
>nth the Council of Jerusalem, as described in Acts, and the 
Council of Trent, or with the University of Bologna in the 
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thirteenth century and that of South Dakota to-day, we should 
immediately recognize the necessity of making plain the 
ambiguity of the temis as the veiy first step in oui explana- 
tion. Now, while our students and the general public may 
well have a shrewd suspicion, after studjdng one of our cur- 
rent manuals, that the church over which Hildebrand presided 
must have been veiw different from the Baptist churt h around 
the corner, they have no means of appreciating the real nature 
of the difference or of estimating its tremendous impoitance. 

The same danger of confusion exists in the case of the civil 
authority, for we are almost sure to assume a fundamental 
resemblance between the feudal anarch}- and our modern state. 
When Gregory VII hotly assei*ted that the civil rule was the 
invention of evil men, instigated by the devil, it w-as, after all, 
no hasty conclusion but the outcome of years of o})servation. 
We should doubtless all have agreed, could wo have witnessed 
the conduct of the average ruler of those days, that the Pope’s 
theory of the origin of the state was a fair working hy]X)thesis, 
all things considered The dictum of Thomas Aquinas that the 
secular power is subject to the spiritual, as the body to the soul, 
was no empty claim. It was not only the most generally 
accepted opinion, but corresponded jiretty well with the actual 
political and social relations of the Middle Ages. 

If, then, both church and state in our modern sense wore 
unknown in Europe until comparatively recently, might it not 
be worth while to explain so fundamental a matter in our 
manuals, and endeavor especially to make clear the general 
organization of the church, its functions, the sources of its 
power, and the public support which it enjoyed? Indeed, is 
there the least prospect that the public will underatand the 
history of Em’ope at all until we mend our ways and give the 
church its duo place? It would hardly be exaggerating its 
importance if we said that the chief interest of the earlier 
Middle Ages lies in the develoj)ment of the Roman Catholic 
Church; that of the later Middle Ages in its controlling influ- 
ence at the height of its power; that of the past five centuiies 
in the revolution which overthrew it and leplaced it by our 
modern state and our modern culture. 

In spite, however, of my conviction that the neglect of the 
church is the most conspicuous defect of our instruction in 
general history, I should be quite misunderstood if it should 
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be inferred that I advocated a more general attention to church 
history. Not at all; I am not, as I indicated at the start, 
making a plea for any special field of research, but for a 
rational reconstruction of our conception of what should be 
included in a general review of Europe’s past. To deal with 
the Luthemn revolt without understanding how the church 
was a secular as well as a religious institution is like present- 
ing our civil war as simply the outcome of a different concep- 
tion in Noi*th and South of the nature of the CJonstitution. 
To define the French Revolution, as De Tocqueville does, as 
the destruction of the feudal system is to belittle it. The Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy betokened as vital a metamoiTphosis 
as the decrees of August 4-6 abolishing the feudal dues. So 
no elementary study of either the Protestant revolt or of the 
French Revolution can be satisfactory so long as we continue 
to neglect one of the gi'eatest factors in both movements. 

Our attitude toward church history should be on the whole 
our attitude toward economic or constitutional or litei*aiy 
histoiy. We must divide the vast stock of historical data 
and conclusions accumulated In all the fields of special research 
into two separate parts. All that is of a technical nature 
should be classed ^‘professional,” and should usually be so 
formulated as best to serve the purposes of the expert. The 
exact contents of St. Francis’s first rule, the finances of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey at the end of the fifteenth century, or the 
diplomatio antecedents of the Seven Years’ War do not 
directly concern the public or the students in our schools and 
colleges. On the other hand, there is much in the thorough- 
going revision which is going on of our notions of man’s past 
which persons with no special knowledge of history will be 
glad to know and will be the better for knowing. 

This distinction between the technical and professional and 
the popular and general phases of our subject doubtless 
appears to be very trite and very self-evident. Trite it is not, 
however, for only modern conditions have rendered it impera- 
tive, and so littie self-evident is it that some of our most 
serious perplexities may be ascribed to a failure to recognize 
it in our instruction and writing. In this country at least 
history is hardly yet regarded as a technical subject reserved 
for those who have been prepared by professional training to 
pursue it. Until recently all our historical works were sup- 
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pobed to meet the needb both of the public at large and of the 
rare student who might appreciate the purely esoteric. 
Obviously we can not continue to do this, for, in the fii-st 
place, the scholar is becoming more exacting and demands a 
concise, technical statement of the results of research; in the 
second place, if the public and our college students are to gain 
the best which history has to give, our whole energy must be 
directed toward freeing our presentation from eveiy unessen- 
tial detail which serves onl}’ to obscure the great issues and 
transformation of the past. No detail may be admitted sunply 
because it is true or ^interesting’' or impoitant to a spe- 
cialist. Each particular detail chosen must substantiate, 
enliven, or illustrate the manifold general truths whose number 
and importance increase dail\\ 

‘‘The history of education," Bashdall well says, *is indeed 
a somewhat melancholy record of misdirected energy, stupid 
routine, and narrow one-sidedness. It seems to be only at 
rare moments in the history of the human mind that an 
enthusiasm for knowledge and a many-sided inteiest in the 
things of the intellect stirs the dull waters of educational com- 
monplace.”^ This depressing reflection is as true of histor- 
ical instruction as of any other branch of education. But we 
are now aU busy Stirling the dull waters of educational com- 
monplace. The development of special historical studies 
implies a careful reconstmcting of our general view of the 
whole subject; and whether we ultimately accept Banke’s view 
that the foundation and development of the political order is 
far the greatest achievement of our race, that it alone gives 
continuity to the story of the past, or whether we discover in 
the progress of culture the true import of history, we shall 
learn to look back with amazement and pity upon a period 
when general history was taught as if the Church of Rome 
were a negligible factor. 


1 Univoisitics of the Middle Ages, II, 705 
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SHOULD RECENT EUROPEAN HISTORY HAVE A PLACE IN THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM? 


By Ohables M Andrews 


The object of this paper is largely controversial. I do not 
anticipate any radical changes resulting from its presentation, 
but by uttering a word of dissent I should like to disturb 
somewhat, if I may, the complacency with which historical 
students have placed the events of the last thirty years out- 
side the limits of serious historical study. No propositions 
in history would seem to be more certainly demonstrable than 
these: First, that the events of these thirty years are not 
within the scope of historical treatment; secondly, that in 
consequence no self-respecting historical wnter would con- 
cern himself with the problems which these years have to 
offer; and thirdly, that no teacher who pretends to take a 
scientific view of historical development would consider him- 
self justified in attempting to deal with the subject. Are 
these propositions either scientifically or practically sound! 

The chief reasons commonly alleged in support of these 
propositions areas follows: In the first place it is said that 
the year 1870 marks the close of a clearly defined historical 
period, one in which a specific set of issues was worked out; 
that the years since that time are but the first part of an 
epoch the end of which is not in sight and the characteristic 
features of which are at present so vague as to defy exact 
definition; and that this incompleteness renders such a period 
practically unavailable for historical study and presentation. 
In the second place, it is said that the material for such study 
is at present of such a character as to make scientific exami- 
nation impossible; that much of it is ephemei-al, partaking of 
the nature of newspaper literature, while the real evidence 
upon which sound conclusions only can be based is still locked 
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up in secret archives, there to remain until the various gov- 
ernments see fit to make it public. In the thii*d place, the 
objection is raised that these yeara aore too close to give us 
the proper perspective for even a narrative history and much 
more for an exposition which aims to explain as well as to 
record facts, inasmuch as the great problems are scarcely 
defined and only dimly perceived. And, in the last place, the 
contention is made that as the majority of those who would 
exploit this period have lived through the yeara they are 
studying, they are bound to be influenced undul}' by preju- 
dice and partisan feeling, and, therefore, to be incompetent 
to present fairly and judicially the evidence at hand. 

!^ch of these objections is weighty, and each has a large 
foundation of truth upon which to rest Each is sufficient to 
render futile any attempt to write of scientific purpose with 
a view to finality of treatment the history of any one of the 
European states since 1870, or to detemine with precision the 
problems with which the historian of the future will have to 
grapple in dealing with the last thiitiy years of the nineteenth 
century. We do not know and we can not know what is the 
final word that posterity will pi*onounce upon this period of 
history, and while we can see dimly the nature of the prob- 
lems with which present society is wi’estling we can not deter- 
mine their proportions, nor can we, with any certainty, forecast 
their solution. With such an attempt to treat recent history 
I have nothing to do. The question 1 would discuss is as to 
whether recent European history should be made the subject 
of historical study, particularly in college classes. 

In the first place, what is the purpose and end of all histor- 
ical study and investigation? Is it to train men in powers of 
criticism and insight; is it to make them more reasonable, 
cautious, and impartial; is it to awaken the imaginative fac- 
ulty and render the human mind more competent to interpret 
truly the thoughts and actions of past generations of men? 
All these certainly are among the objects to be attained; but 
are these the only and final objects sought? I think not. The 
training of men’s minds is itself not an end; it is the shaping 
of a more perfect instrument for the accomplishment of a 
further work. The more perfect instrument will fashion a 
more perfect product; the tiained mind will produce the more 
accurate rendering of a past movement or series of move- 
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ments, hut it is the more accurate rendering that is the end, 
and not the ti*aining that has made such rendering possible. 
Again, is such accumte interpretation of a phase of past his- 
tory the end and highest purpose of historical study ^ A stu- 
dent by minute and special investigation, by the emplo3TOent 
of accepted canons of criticism. b\' a truer appreciation of 
the motives which have actuated men and of the times in 
which they have lived, maj' bring forth a monograph upon a 
pai*ticular subject, may rewrite the histoiy of a whole epoch, 
or maj^ view from a new standpoint the whole of a nation’s 
career. Are each or all of these the end sought, or is each 
but a means to the accomplishment of something greater still ^ 
Do students of to-daj’’ recognize no higher aim than the pro- 
duction of the ai*ticle, the monogmph, or the book upon a 
particular subject? I think that thej’^ do. I think that the 
discovery of truth and the elimination of en’or, which is the 
essence and soul of all special historical investigation, is but 
the preparing of material to be emploj^ed in the production 
of something greater and more comprehensive. The histor- 
ical world needs the trained and methodical mind; it needs 
criticism and insight; it needs the exact fact and the honest 
interpretation, but it needs them for that philosophical syn- 
thesis of history, the summing up of all that history is and 
history means, which, as was said by the first president of 
this association at its first meeting, is ^‘the highest effort and 
noblest result toward which these special historical investiga- 
tions lead.” 

Now, admitting that historical training and method, histor- 
ical criticism and minute investigation, are but means to the 
attainment of this higher end, it is necessary that we deter- 
mine more exactly what fonn this historical synthesis should 
take, and its relation to our subject. Such synthesis is not 
merely a general history of the world, else the highest end and 
purpose would be a mere grouping of facts, and our interest 
in it would be the mere acquiring of information. The object 
of historical study is not the obtaining of an encyclopedic 
knowledge of facts. Nor is such synthesis the coordination 
and correct interpretation of any one set of facts relating to 
a given subject. The highest end and purpose of history is 
not to explain the development of political history, nor yet of 
constitutional, legal, administrative, religious, social, or eco- 
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iiomic history. Each of those is but a part of a larger 
whole. 

Professor Burgess has concisely and accurately formulated 
the categories according to which wo are to deteimine the 
form that the historical synthesis is to take. First, continu- 
ity in time; but that is not enough. Secondly, the relation 
of cause and effect; but that is not enough. Thirdly, the 
relation of cause and effect, plus the increment of progress. 
The highest end and purpose of history is, therefore, the syn- 
thesis of those facts and phases of history that mark the pro- 
gressive development of the human spirit. There are his- 
tories of nations and states, of institutions and constitutions, 
but above and over all is Histoiy which takes from each those 
particulars that have made for progress and weaves them 
into a nobler sequence. We study the Orient, Greece and 
Rome, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and Reformation, 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the French Revolu- 
tion and the nineteenth century, in each case for its own sake, 
but still more in order to determine the part that each has 
played in producing institutions and ideas destined to shape 
the civilization of the ages that were to follow. Each period 
and epoch of history looks back to that which has gone 
before, and forward to that which comes after; and the char- 
acter of each is determined not by any one feature, political,' 
religious, or other, but by that one or those several which in 
that period have done most to expand the human mind and 
enlarge the human capacity. 

But this view of the subject, which is the only logical view, 
and, therefore, the only scientific one — for history is a science 
because it is capable of logical treatment — demands that we 
ask one more question; If we study each epoch for the sake 
of the light it throws upon that which is to follow, and value 
the infoimation acquired in proportion to its importance in 
explaining progress, what is the final goal toward which we 
are moving? It is inevitably and logically the better under- 
standing of the civilization of the present century, of the pres- 
ent day. There is no possible stopping point short of the 
present, for all history has been leading up to this, and in the 
highest sense of our science we study the past that we may 
better understand the present; not by making historical paml- 
lels or in framing arguments diawn from the careers of past 
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nations, but by tracing line by line and sequence l»y ^equemc 
the gradual unfolding of this development of human ideas and 
human institutions. It is only in this way that we can under- 
stand what we have and what we are. Logically the historj’’ 
of the nineteenth century is the culmination of all history; 
and if one phase of that history was finished in 1870 we must 
stUl say, if we would not have our synthesis shamefully incom- 
plete, that we study the period from 1789 to 1870 in order to 
understand better ^e character of the unfinished era in which 
we are now living. 

In view of this fact that the last thirty j'cars are the most 
important years in all history and the logical goal toward 
which all historical study is directed, are the objections which 
have been raised sufficient to warrent the widel}'* defended 
neglect of these years in the college curriculum? I do not 
think so. Two of these objections are supported by the argu- 
ment of incompleteness — ^in one case the incompleteness of the 
era itself; in the other, the incompleteness of the evidence. 
But an argument based on the incompleteness of the evidence 
is dangerous, for it can be raised against half the periods of 
history. No student of recent events could possibly eiT so 
frequently as did Kemble in his history of the institutions of 
the Anglo-Saxons; nor would he deliberately reject whole 
groups of evidence as did Niebuhr when he refused to use 
inscriptions, or Hume when he refused to examine newly dis- 
covered papers bearing on the history of the Stuarts. There 
is plenty of material accessible for a study of the history of 
Europe since 1870, and it is by no means ephemeral, but 
official and reliable. Let it be granted, however, that the 
knowledge to be obtained would be incomplete. Is that a 
sufficient reason why the students who are graduated from 
our colleges should be kept in ignorance of the most impor- 
tant era in history ? The work to .be performed by the college 
is not professional; it is educational Fifty years ago the cry 
was that too much time was spent on the history of those 
“brave men who lived before Agamemnon,” and that the 
student knew more of Marathon and Herodotus, Sphacteria 
and Thucydides, Cannse and Polybius than he did of Napier 
and the Peninsular war, the reform acts, or the unity of 
Germany. I venture to think that the average reader, 
whether in college or out of it, finds his darkest ages to be 
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those years since 1870, and oven it may be those since 1814, 
and too, in the face of the fact that he is a reader of 
newspapers and a commentator upon current events. Is it 
any argument at all that the student should remain in dark- 
ness because the light that can be thrown be confessedly titful 
and uncertain 1 

But two stronger arguments remain to be examined. First, 
that these events are too close to us to be seen in their true 
proportions; and, secondly, that even if we attempted to 
interpret them the version would be either perfunctory or 
biased. To the first objection I would answer, that if the 
point of view be that of to-day and the glance bo backward, 
then the range is too close and the perapective will be 
destroyed. But no histoncal instructor or scholar studies his 
history backward. I am presenting no brief for “current- 
events” classes or for courses in the study of modern prob- 
lems; I am simply urging that the historical continuity which 
we study in the past bo extended to its logical conclusion, and 
that is down to the present day. Histoiy has provided the 
proper range, and those events which seem confused and 
amorphous as we look back at them from the present will be 
found to take on an intelligent and oi'derly ai'rangement when 
approached from the standpoint that histoiy itself has pro- 
vided — the standpoint of the past. Now, the historical 
instructor who knows his business teaches general histoiy to 
1870 with his glance always forward; why, then, should he 
change his point of view in considering the histoiy since that 
time ? He may not be a prophet in his diagnosis of the future, 
for history forbids prophecy, but he will be fer better equipped 
by his knowledge of what problems have been solved in the 
past to trace the growing importance of those which are 
becoming the problems of the future. He may see the tend- 
encies dimly, but is it not a- gain if he see them at all? Why 
should the student who leaves college to enter into the world 
of affairs be left stranded at the years 1870 or 1878 and never 
be brought to see that which he ought above all things to 
know, the connection between the Euixipe of yesterday and 
the Europe of to-day ? The knowledge that he has obtained of 
the history of the past will fail of its highest value if he be 
not given this last connecting link. 

And now one word about the last objection. We are told 
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that the treatment of the histoiy of so recent a period must 
of necessity be one sided and biased. I think that this would 
be true were the history written by one who has been an 
active participant in the affaii-s of the period. But wo are 
also told that such an one ought to do the work; that he who 
knows diplomacy fiom the inside, who has sat in legislative 
chambers, has led troops in battle, or has been a banker, a 
merchant, or an employer of labor is more competent than 
the student to write of these things I behove that there is 
a fallacy here somewhere, and that unless such persons be 
ti*ained histoidans first and men of affairs afterwards they 
will produce very poor histones. Grote was a banker, Hodg- 
kin, Seebohm, and Lubbock arc such still, but we do not 
ti*ace to that ti*aining the excellence of the historical work 
that each has done. Sybel was for yeai's a member of the 
Prussian Landtag, but there is no special reason to believe 
that his historical work owes its high character to the experi- 
ences there gained. Gardiner has never held political ofSice, 
Firth has never been a soldier. That great scholar who has 
done more for the history of English law than any man living 
or dead was unable to succeed as a legal piactitioner. The 
best histoiy of the speaker has been written hy a woman; and 
one of the leading authorities upon the battle of Waterloo 
and the battles of the civil war, whose name stands high abroad 
as well as at home, never saw a battle or heard a shot fired. 
That which is true of the past is also true of the present. 
The writer upon current history need not be and ought not 
to be a man of affairs. The historical lumber room is full of 
books; I do not refer to memoirs and recollections, but to 
historical treatises, which have been written by men who have 
mistaken their calling. But suppose that that worm, the mere 
student, the impartial investigator, should give his presenta- 
tion a twist, would he be doing more than have scores of writ- 
ers of past times, whose works are standards to the uncriti- 
cal public — ^Macaulay, Hume, Froude, even our own Bancroft? 
Such twist it is the business of the college instructor, if he 
do his work as he ought, to unwind, that all the strands may 
• be straight. 

I have been endeavoring to show thus far that in failing 
to instruct students in the history of the last thirty years the 
college has not fulfilled one of its most important functions, 
HIST 99, VOL i 36 
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My argument has thus far concerned what is the scientific — 
that is, logical — demand of the subject, against which no sound 
objections can be raised. Lot mo Adew the subject from the 
strictly utibtarian standpoint, from the standpoint of the col- 
lege’s educational obligations. The aim of college instruction 
]n history is neither to produce tmined historians nor to 
impart mere information. It is to equip men Avith habits of 
thought that avo may call scientific, and with an appamtus of 
knowledge Avhich Avill have some bearing on the pi’actical 
sides of life. EA^er}’’ man, AvhateA^er bo his jirofession, has an 
interest in the world in which he is liA’^ing, and in this countiy 
a groAving interest in the affairs of the world across the sea. 
The American is losing his proAunciality and is becoming, in 
the I'ange of his intellectual interests, a cosmopolite. He 
must know not only the history of the country of Avhich he 
is a citizen but also the history of those countries Avhose 
careera are becoming year by year of greater and gi-eater 
importance to him. There ney^r Avas a time, liecause of the 
changing material conditions under Avhich Ave are living, 
because of rnpid communication and transportation, and, 
above all, because of the changing relations into which this 
country is entering Avith the countries of the Old World, when 
the need to know and the desire to know Avhat the Old World 
is doing and Avhy it is doing it was greater than it is to-day. 
Yet in the presence of this fact we are told that though his- 
tory may be a science and deserving of study and logical 
treatment up to the year 1870, it is after that date a mere 
handicraft to be learned, not under the guidance of a com- 
petent instructor, but in that worst of practitioner’s offices 
for such a subject, the world of experience. Up to 1870 
history may be scientifically treated, after 187() information 
regarding it must be got by any haphazard method that hap- 
pens to be at hand. The student must learn this history from 
the neAvspapers, confessedly incomplete and partisan; from 
editorials Avritten to support a policy, or fi-om magazine arti- 
cles written to defend a cause. He is to be given no training 
in the interpretation of recent history, no warning against 
the dangers of hasty judgments, no word of caution concern- 
ing the equal danger of ultra conservatism. The student is 
taught to feel that he has left his real history behind him 
with the yeai- 1870, and that what he has learned of history 
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in college has onty a remote and not very tangible connection 
with affairs of to-day I Arould not urge that the college 
instructor use his histoiy as does the Prussian schoolmaster, 
to arouse a spirit of patriotism and of loyalty to his country. 
That is well enough, it may lie, but it is not the true pui’pose 
of history. The college should make it possible for the 
student to read his newspaper with intelligence, to bring to 
his reading that attitude of skeptical reseiwe which will enable 
him to judge slowly and reasonably; to bring to his reading 
that knowledge of the events of the last century, of the last 
decade, of the last yeai-, and it may be of yesterday, which 
will enable him to determine what issues are vital and what 
are only incidental, to strike at the heart of a question and 
not to be misled by multiplicitj" of details. The newspaper 
of to-day — and I mean not only the daily, but the weekly, the 
monthly, and the quarterly — ^is often a trap for the unwary, 
and the amount of unintelligent comment upon current events 
is a characteristic of our present intellectual activity. And 
in such unintelligent comment there is a great waste of men- 
tal ability that ought to be better directed. 

Here is the field in which historical instraction in colleges 
can perform a practical and utilitarian work by 'vdrtue of 
which history will be able to defend its right to be considered 
a subject of real and immediate value to the unprofessional 
student. I do not mean by this that an instructor should 
become the exploiter of every new issue that arises, or should 
pose as an authority upon technical questions of international 
or public law. Far from it, I mean that in studying the 
past he should bring his tale of progi’ess down to the present 
in such a fashion that the student will have the suitable his- 
torical background which the majority of the readers of 
to-day do not possess. College instruction should show not 
only the work of the French Revolution and its outworking 
in the first seven decades of the nineteenth century, but it 
should show the changing conditions, political, social, and 
economic, under which wc have entered upon the new era. 
And it should go on to trace in unbroken sequence the chief 
tendencies of the present so far as an honest and impartial 
study of the material can disclose them. In such an exposi- 
tion mistakes will undoubtedly be made, but they will not be 
comparable with the errors of judgment that are made every 
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day in the newspaper editorial columns, and the hastily 
written magazine articles that are at the present time to the 
average man the chief source of information. College instruc- 
tion should, so far as the practical difficulties that lie in the 
way can be overcome, act as a corrective to this, and the more 
completely this can bo done the more completely will the col- 
lege have fulfilled the task which the subject imposes upon it. 
Historical instruction will also have justified its practical 
character, creating real values for the student and preparing 
him for a more intelligent understanding of the events in the 
issues of which he may be called upon to take part. And 
furthemiore the college in so doing will have prepared the 
way for that school of diplomacy of which this country stands 
so greatly in need. 

The conclusion that may be di-awn from this is as follows: 
Wore European history of the last thirty yeara made the 
final stage in a course of modern history, beginning, let us 
say, with the French Bevolution, or, if time allowed, even 
with the Renaissance and Reformation, the college graduate 
would face the world better able to understand the great 
events occurring in it, and at the same time better able to 
appreciate at their true value the unwieldy commentaries and 
statements with which he is daily confronted in the press. 
The French Republic would not fall so often before the man 
on horseback; the decline and fall of the British Empire, 
after the fashion of old Rome, would not be so often fore 
told; Italy would not be so often threatened with utter col- 
lapse; Austria-Hungary would not so often break up into 
fragments; the struggles of the lesser states — Norway, Bel- 
gium, Spain, and the Danubian principalities — ^would take on 
more orderly and intelligent form; and war, that frequently 
recurring universal war, would be more commonly discounted 
on its appearance in newspaper headlines. And, lastly, and 
perhaps most important of all, were a sounder knowledge 
possessed of the historical tendencies of the century in 
America and England as well as in the continental States, 
there would be, I venture to believe, among those of the 
next generation who have received their college training in 
this, fewer jingoes on one side and doctrinaires on the other. 
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By Henry E Bolrne 


A year ago the council of this Association appointed a com- 
mittee to report on the colonial problem. The Economic 
Association chose a similar committee. These committees 
divided the field of work so that matters chiefly financial were 
given to the economists, while administrative affairs and ques- 
tions of general policy were left to us. 

It was concluded that the problems of American coloniza- 
tion, particularly in the Philippines, could be analyzed more 
successfully if, in a senes of detached studies, an explanation 
were given of the colonial systems, the methods of ti-ain- 
ing officials, etc , of England, Holland, and France, and if 
accounts were added of their experiments in controlling 
such possessions as Java, the Malay States, Indo-China, and 
Madagascar. 

An attempt was made to supplement the material already 
published hy forwarding a memomndum of questions, through 
the State Depaiimcnt, to our diplomatic and commercial 
agents residing in these dependencies. Not only might fresh 
impressions be gained in this way, but many things might be 
learned which, though incidental, really illustrate the process 
of adjusting a colonial r%ime to a conquered possession. 
The State Department, however, sent the questions to the 
embassies at London, Berlin, The Hague, and Paris, probably 
believing that satisfactory answer’s could be procured more 
readily through the several colonial offices. The replies re- 
ceived up to this time are instructive, and yet are too brief to 
be more than guides for further investigation. 

Of the detached studies planned by the committee only 
three or four have been undertaken. Two of these — viz, 
Chinese emigration, and the selection and training of colonial 
officials — are on the progi'amme this morning. 
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In discussing* some difficulties of American colonization I 
do not use the word ‘‘difficulties” in the sense of objections 
to the policy of retaining Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
To a smaller degi’ee, or in a different form, the same difficul- 
ties beset the attempt to govern Alaska or the Hawaiian 
Islands, or any possession distant from our shores and 
unlikely to be settled by men of American or European 
descent. 

Among the many problems which such a subject suggests I 
wish to consider chiefly one whose importance is easily lost 
sight of in these discussions. I refer to the disposition of the 
authority to make laws. 

In the organization of Territories Congress has always 
sought to promote their early development into self-governing 
commonwealths, and has therefore allowed the size of the 
population to determine the time of granting legislative 
power to a local representative assembly. During the inter- 
val, in the Territories carved out of the Northwest Territory, 
the governor and the judges were to adopt laws from the 
codes of the older States, subject to the approval of Congress. 
But in Orleans, according to the act of 1804, legislation was 
temporarily intrusted to the governor and a council of “thir- 
teen fit and discreet pei*sons of the Territory,’’ chosen by the 
President. Such a measure marked Orleans as a colony with- 
out voice in its own affaire. And this was done intention- 
ally. In the debate on the bill Dr. Eustis, of Boston, 
declared significantly, “ I am one of those who believe that 
the principles of civil liberty can not be suddenly ingrafted 
on a people accustomed to a regimen of a directly opposite 
hue.” But the opposition to the bill was so strong Aat its 
validity was limit^ to one year. It set a precedent, how- 
ever, which may point the way out of some of our present 
difficulties. 

Were Porto Rico not in the Tropics, a thousand miles away, 
and already peopled by i*aces which have not yet succeeded in 
managing free institutions, it would bring us no problems not 
solved long ago; and, in principle, much the same may be 
said of the Philippine Islands. 

Probably in the Hawaiian Islands a modified form of the 
Territorial system will be workable, and yet the Fifty-fifth 
Congress, instructed by an elaborate report from its special 
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commission, could not agree upon such modifications in tirn A 
to establish hy law any settled government Indeed, the old 
Territorial system is a delicate instrument to intrust to so com- 
posite a group of peoples, even if the native Hawaiians are as 
docile as they are said to be and if political leadership be 
retained by the comparatively small band of Americans now 
in control. 

In all our new lands race antipathies will probably be 
aggiavated by the influence of the feelings and prejudices 
which have sprung from our own race conflicts. This danger 
in a heightened form has already been cunningly used by 
Aguinaldo and his advisers to convince the Filipinos that they 
are to be treated like the negro in many of the Southera 
States. And with the best will in the world we can not look 
upon dark-skinned peoples, certainly not in Porto Rico, where 
the negro constitutes a large element of the population, in 
the same impai-tial way as would the English or the Fi-ench, 
or even the Spaniards. These colonizing nations have no race 
problem at home, and so they have not merely the intention 
of fairness toward all — they have the sentiment of it. On the 
other hand, we feel more as do the Afiikanders. And this 
attitude is so deeply inbred, the cause of it works with such 
continuous force in our national life, that the more generous 
feeling of races toward each other in om* now possessions is 
not likely to affect us. On the contrary, it is likely to be 
submerged in the volume of our own antipathies. If this is 
not mere vague foreboding, it will render the problem of Ter- 
ritorial self-government more difficult as union with the 
United States becomes more intimate. 

The situation in Porto Rico is at present less complex than 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and yet the people, unlike at least the 
do minan t element in Hawaii, have had no training in genuine 
self-government. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Hawaiian Conomission expressly guarded in their report against 
the supposition that they were incidentally paving the way for 
a subsequent Porto Rican act And President McKinley in 
his message suggested that reconstruction begin in the munici- 
palities, and that the legislative power be at first intinisted to 
a council, like the council of Orleans. This would place the 
people of Porto Rico for a time in the position of subjects 
rather than of citizens, but in the estimation of the President 
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the position would be soon exchanged for one which would 
carry with it the full privileges of self-government. 

Whatever may finally be devised for the Hawaiian Islands 
and for Porto Rico, it is evident that the Philippines must be 
treated differently. As the Philippine Commission pointed 
out in its preliminary report, the most significant fact in this 
situation “is the multiplicity of tribes inhabiting the archi- 
pelago, the diversity of their languages (which are mutually 
unintelligible), and the multifarious phases of civilization — 
ranging all the way from the highest to the lowest — exhibited 
by the natives of tiie several provinces and islands.” Itwould 
be no more reasonable for the United States to act as if the 
inhabitants of these islands possessed national unity than it 
would be for England to treat the peoples of British India as 
one nation. If the Territorial regime can be used at all, it must 
be so adapted to new requirements that it will practically 
become unrecognizable. The problem is essentially new. 

It may not be easy for those who shape public opinion and 
make wise action by Congress possible to successfully analyze 
this situation, even if aided by the tests of European experi- 
ence, for the old way of oi^nizing territoiT has been found 
applicable to so many cases that it has become a fixed habit of 
political thought. Moreover the public mind is not yet quietly 
settled in the conviction that those islands arc permanent parte 
of American territoiy. While the majoiity of the people are 
unwilling to abandon them at pi'escnt, it is not clear that this 
majority would accept without hesitancy, or even positive dis- 
taste, such a scheme of administmtion as the most successful 
colonial powers of Europe would adopt. This hesitancy is 
increased by the ceaseless ciies of the opponents of annexation 
that the American people are faithless to their traditiions of 
self-government if the islandei's are kept in tutelage. But so 
long as we are responsible for this territory we should give 
the inhabitants an effective administration. This should be 
done while showing every consideration for their natural 
susceptibilities. But if to good government they prefer lib- 
erty after the manner of certain Central Ameiican republics, 
we can only employ the old expedient of appealing “from 
the Pope b^y informed to the Pope better informed.” 

It can not be assumed that the political education of even 
the Tagalogs and Yisayans will be pushed forward so rapidly 
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that they will soon be fitted for real self-government It woidd 
be strange if what the Engliuh, the Dutch, and the French 
peoples, who also believe sincerely in liberty, have not ventmed 
to attempt we can accomplish in a few yeai-s, although, unlike 
them, we have not been taught by long experience how to deal 
with Orientals. Nearly twent3’- j'eara ago the French took a 
timid step in this direction by the establishment of a colonial 
council in Cochin China. The minister of the marine, who 
suggested the measure, said it was his iiui-pose. bj’ successive 
acts, to prepai-e for the introduction of French institutions 
But great care was taken lest this council become embarra>.s- 
ing to the authorities. The system of elections insured a 
majority to resident Frenchmen; and the chairman was 
appointed by the governor-general, who could also suspend 
the sittings at any time. Political discussion was absolutely 
excluded. Only four caref ullj' defined things could the coun- 
cil do — adopt decrees i-egulating private propertt'; deliberate, 
if the governor-general consented, upon finances and taxation; 
set foi*th its opinion upon tariffs, etc,, and forwaid pixitests to 
the ministry in France. Obviouslv a council hke this has been 
haidly more than a school for training in the fonns of repre- 
sentative goveiTimcnt, and yet it is practicallv all that has been 
accomplished in Cochin China toward giving the Annamites 
a share in legislation. It should be remembered that the com- 
munes are under native control, the French having interfered 
little with municipal institutions. 

If we aspire to train the Filipinos for eventual self-govern- 
ment the object can be attained onl.v through a long process 
of constructive legislation. The new must bo skillfullv 
adjusted to the old. To find the proper bod,v in the state to 
whom a task of this sort should be intnisted is one of the dif- 
ficulties of American colonization. So long as the Philip- 
pines remain under military control the War Department or 
some commission appointed by the President possesses the 
power to attempt such work. And the present Philippine 
commission before its return to this country did begin the 
establishment of municipal administrations in many towns 
within the American lines. 

But when the war is over and Congress organizes the gov- 
ernment of the islands, where is such power to be lodged? 
Perhaps some will argue that it should be retained by Con- 
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gress itself. Alaska may, however, furnish a warning It 
has been ours for over thirty years, and yet it has neither 
good local governments nor an eflfective judicial system. In 
the newer settlement the inhabitants themselves have been 
obliged to organize provisional governments and take action 
without authority of law. Congress has also left the Hawai- 
ian Islands a year longer than appeared necessary without a 
territorial government, to the serious embarrassment of the 
local courts, if nothing worse. 

But even if the business now thrust upon Congressmen did 
permit them to give prompt attention to colonial needs they 
would find impossible the task of legislating for so distant 
a possession, where all the conditions of life are utterly for- 
eign to American civilization. President Schurman came 
back with the conviction tliat ‘‘ no one but men on the spot 
can form a judgment as to the machinery for an Asiatic peo- 
ple, or still less of the manner in which that machineiy 
should work.” 

Every European nation that has dependencies in the Far 
East has tried to solve this problem on the same principle, 
though with modifications of detail. The principle has been 
to leave with the governor and council, and to some extent 
with officials at home, served by a permanent staff, the duty 
of meeting hy now legishition local needs in such depencies as 
the Philippine Islands. 

In Ceylon and the Straits Settlements England has granted 
this power to the governor and his council, giving the privy 
council also the right to issue ordinances. India is naturally 
treated by itself, but the disposition of the legislative power 
is particularly suggestive. By successive acts of Parliament 
it has been granted to the governor-genei*al and his council, 
composed partly of officials and partly of men unconnected 
with the service. Within the limits marked out by these 
tests, according to Lord Selborne, “it is not in any sense 
an agent or delegate of the Imperial Parliament, but has 
* * * plenaiy powers of legislation, as large and of the 
same nature as those of Parliament itself.” And he fui*ther 
explains that it belongs to the courts to decide whether the 
“prescribed limits have been exceeded.” But should critical 
questions arise the governor-general would doubtless reserve 
his assent until he had obtained the approval of the seci*etary 
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of state for India, who, as a member of the cabinet, would act 
with some sense of his responsibility to Parliament. 

The French have managed the matter differently. The 
governor-general of Indo-China, with theoretically as wide 
powers as the Viceroy of India, is authorized to issue decrees 
regulating only the budget, the functions of administrative 
ofScci's, etc. ; legislation, strictly speaking, is reserved to the 
President of the Eepublic, acting through a responsible min- 
ister. This i-6gime of decrees, as it is called, which conti-ols 
all colonies except three, the Republic inherited from the 
Second Empire. In certain cases the President is expected to 
consult the council of state, but often it is merely upon a 
report from the minister of the colonies that decrees are 
issued. Should the chambers at any time enter this field of 
legislation the President could not subsequently ti’averse it 
by decree. 

The recent history of Madagascar shows how far such a 
system may be carried. Since its annexation in 1896, only 
one important law has been passed by the chambers, and that 
provided for the application of the teriff of 1892. All other 
legislation, some of it fundamental in character, has originated 
in a presidential decree. A judicial and administrative or- 
ganization has been created, certain sections of the French 
code have been adopted, changes have been made in the taiiff, 
the system of holding land has been revolutionized, and so on. 

Such a solution of the problem is open to obvious objec- 
tions, which are emphatically stated by M. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
He calls it “an enci'oachment of the executive power upon 
the essential functions of the representatives of the people; 
its consequence is that colonial questions are settled with the 
minimum of discussion and information, and then are noise- 
lessly hidden from sight and healing.” But there is much to 
be said on the other side. 

It is difficult to see how the multitude of questions con- 
stantly arising in diverse possessions the world over could be 
wisely and promptly disposed of by a body like the chamber 
of deputies. Serious evils might go festering on for lack of 
a remedy, and natives might suffer more in this way than they 
could from an occasional hasty and ill-considered measure. 


Jlbert, Gu\ crnmiiiit of India, 206. 
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Li the end the ti’canuiy ^ ould jfind it burdensome paying for 
wars against incoiihiderate peoples who could not comprehend 
the tardy Avorkiugs of a cumbei*somo legislative machine. 

The preiogatiios of the chambci's are in no danger, for 
they can hold the ministers to a full ri\sponsibilit3’^ on these 
mattoi s, as Avell as upon the affaii’s of Fmneo itself. The weak 
spot in the system lies in anothei qiiaitiei . It is exposed to 
the evils of buieaucracy, to the danger that imiiortant mattei*s 
iiia3’ 1)0 decided 1)\" some clerk in the colonial office, leather 
than 1)3^ a tmined obscivei on the spot, oi even 1)3^ the minis- 
ter of the colonies himself 

Evidenth" the Fiench solution of the problem of legislation 
for distant dependencies turns, even more than the English, 
upon the fact of ministerial responsibility. And right here 
in oiii case arises a seiious difficulty. It would he pos- 
sible to follow the piecedent set in the Orleans act, and grant 
legislatii c powei to a council somewhat in the wa3’ Pailiament 
has given it to the governor-generars council Further, it 
would naturally fall to the United States Supreme Court to 
intoipiet the act, and to inaik the limits within which such a 
delegated power should work But what body in the State is 
to control the decisions of such a Philippine council as the 
^secretary for India controls the governor-general’s council? 
If the President, then, since ho is not obliged to act through 
a 1 esponsible cabinet, more power is given to him than by the 
decree system is conceded to the French Executive. If Con- 
gress, there is the old risk of delay or utter neglect. 

But this difficulty must be mot, and the larger problem of 
legislation, of which it is an element, must be solved; and, if 
European experience counts for anything, this will not suc- 
cessfully be solved b3’’ a simple extension of the territorial 
system. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF HISTORY 


By J \MES L WYJvlk. 


l^^TRODU^^'l<)^ 

Thi« bibliography wiih originally' compiled foi the Com- 
mittee of seven on the study of history in schools, and it was 
expected that it would appear in their report As time went 
on both the report and the bibliography gi'ew to such size that 
it was foimd impossible to include both of them in the single 
volume of the extent and cost which the association desired 
The bibliography, therefore, Ls now printed heie. 

The first section on '■’•The philosophy of history” is, of 
course, only a selection from the wealth of literature on that 
subject, and the greater part of the titles included therein 
represent what perhaps may' bo called the classics on that 
subject. The sociologist, the theologian, and the scientist 
have each their own philosophy' of history', and it has been 
impossible in the scope of this work to attempt to include 
anything more than the histoiian’s conception of the philoso- 
phy of history. If any' other titles have been added, it is 
because they are especially noteworthy. The point of view in 
the entire work is that of pedagogy and not philosophy', and 
this in some measui’e deteimined what titles to reject or 
include in this first section. 

The second section, “Methodology of history',” is explained 
in the note at its head. In the entii’e remainder of the bibli- 
ography the pedagogical point of view is given first place. 
The aim has been to include all books and periodical articles 
in English which are of sufficient note to be of real value to the 
teacher or student of history. A large number of French 
and German titles are also included and references made in 
appropriate places whei’e further information may be had, 
HIST 99 — ^voii I 36 
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especially on history teaching in Geimany. It is hoped that 
all foreign titles of importance will l>e found, entered. 

It is believed that all abbreviations ased will Ijo recognized 
at once. 

Volume and page numliei’s ai'o sepamted by a colon; e. g., 
6: 170-186 moans volume 6, pages 170 to 186. 

Pi ice is given for all late books in English, but not for for- 
eign titles. 

The following is an outline of the classilication by subjects, 
used in arranging the titles : 

Philosophy of history. 

Methodology of history. 

Educational value of history. 

Place in curriculum. 

Methods of study and teaching, 

Prhuaiy instruction. 

Correlation. 

Use of the sources. 

Collections of sources in Amerii an history. 

Emice. 

Geimany. 

Great Britain. 

United States. 


VHlIiOSOJ’lIY OK IlISTOKY. 

The most helpful lubliographies of this subject which may 
be consulted for additional titles are: 

I>ernheiui Ijohrbvich <ler histonaclieu MetlitKli* ]> 5^2—45 
Flint Plifitoiical philosophy in France 
Adains Manual of historical literature 
Barth Die Philosophie dor Geschichto als S<)< 

An VMS, Bwmiks 

The law of civilization au<l decay, lui tway on liistoiy 393 j). O 
N Y ISOrt Maeimllan J|?2 50 
Bvrtii, Pmil 

Die Philosophie der Creschichte als Fk^ioloj^e. i 1 O Lpz 1897 

Examines many sjuteius dE sociolc^y and mans com options of history, ilndiiiK 
tlic true philosophy of history in social development 

Bernueim, EitNSirr. 

Geschichtsforpcliung und Gescbiehtaphilosophie, 138 p D. Got- 
tingen. 1880. 
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Buckle, Hexrv Tuuv vh 

History of cmlizatiuii iii Knjrlaml J \ O NY 1S75 Apple- 
ton. $6. 

First published iii lSi7 Not men .ind iiisti tiitions but lixed, ua var\ iiiij natural 
laws, govern the couiso of history 

BuNHEN, CURISTLS.N K VRL JoSI \S, FRJSIHERR VON 

Gocl in historj' 3 v 0 Lond 1870 Longmans 42s 
Sec Edinburgh Re\ lew 127 498-iH) £ngli<«h tninslation is by Susanna Wink- 
worth Work first pub in 1S57 


Outlineof philosophy of uiii\er8alliiston’ 2\ O TjOiuI ]8f)4 
Longmans 21s 
Carl\l£, Thojfas 

Historj' (See his Essa>s Houghton ed 2 228-40, 3.247-56.) 

First printed in Fraser's Magazine in 1880 and 1888 

Comte, Auguste. 

The positive philosophy, translated and condensed hy Harriet Mar- 
tineau 2 \ 0 Lon<l 1853 Trubnei 16s 

Lectures delu ered beta ecn 1830-42, \ 2 alone concerns histor> 

Draper, John William 

Histor}’ of the intellectual de\elopnient of Europe. 2 \ O Lond 
1876 Bell 10s. 

Secs in physiology the philosophN <»t liistor> His .irguineut and i>oint of \ lew 
arc much like those oi Buckle, 

Droysen, Joh.vnn Gustav 

Outlmes of the principles of histoiys trans. by E B Andrew s 122 p 
D Bost 1893 Ginn $1 10. 

A good translation of the Grundriss der Histurik 

Flint, Hobebt. 

Philosophy of history m Europe, v 1, Fran(« 706 p 0 
Lond 1894 Blacks ood 21s 

To be initial volume of a comprehonaI\ e history of the Philosophy of history 

Philosophy of history m France and Germany Lond 1874 

Blackwood. 15s. 

Records all notable attempts at a philosophic ul stud} of histor} Now almost 
wholly superaeded by precc*dlng tiOc 

Froude, James Anthony 

The science of history (See lus Short studies on great subjects 
1868 1 7--36 ) 

Opposes the thcones of Buckle. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich. 

Die Philosophic der Geschichte. (See his Werke 1840. Bd 9 ) 
Best English translation is by J Sibrce Lond 1S52 An exi ellent summar} 
is found in Morris, Q S Hegel's Philosophy of histor} Chic 1887 

Lvmprecht, Karl 

Was ist Kulturgeschichte? Beitrag zu emer empinschen Histonk 
(See Deutsche Zeit fur Geschichtswissenschaft 1896-97. p. 75-150 ) 
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Laurent, Francois 

La philosophie de riustom* Par 1870 (Etudes sur Phistoire de 
r humanity v 18 ) 

A rather over positivo review ol many ol the great writers on philosophy of 
history 

Lotze, Rudolf Hermann 

History (See his Microcosmos 1894 2 126-301 ) 

Montesquieu, Charles de Sbcondat, baron de la Br^de et de 
Esprit des lois 2 v. 0 Par 1748 

A good English translation is by Thomas Nugent Altnbutcs great influent, e to 
climate and physiography in histoncal evolution See Flint, p 262-80 

Morris, George S\l\ ester 

Philosophy of the state and history. (See Hall, methods of teachmg 
history Ed. 2. 1886 p 149-66 ) 

Patten, Simon Nelson 

The development of English thought, a study m the eixmomic inter- 
pretation of histoiy 415 p O NY. 1899 Macmillan 1|»3 
Rogers, J vmes Edwin Tuorold. 

The economic interpretation of history 647 p 0 Lond 1888 
Unwin 16s 

Lectures delivered iu Worcester college hall, Oicford, 1887-88 
ScHLEGEL, Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von 

Die Philosophie der Geschichte 2 v. 0. AVien 1829 
The best English translation is by J B Robertson Iiond 1836 

SCHOFBNHAUSR, AbTHUR 

History (beehis World as will and idea Ed 3 1896 3 220-30 ) 
A theory of the philosophy ol history and a denial of a science” of history 

{Shbdd, William Greenough Thayer 

Lectures upon the philosophy of history D NY. 1873 Draixir 
75c 

fc^iMMEL, Georg 

Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie 109 p 0 Lpr 1892 
Rc\'iewcd m Johresbcrichte der QesehichtswJsscnschaft, IHiH 

Smith, Goldwin 

Lectures on the study of history delivered in Oxford, 1859-61 269 p 

N Y 1866 Harper. 

Strada, j 

La loi de Phistoire, constitution saeutitique <le Thiatoire Pans 
1894 

Tolstoi, Aleksyei Konbtantinvich. 

Power and hberty, trans. from the French hy Huntington Smitli 
132 p D. N.Y. ‘•1888. Crowell 75c 
Chap 1, The object of history 
Chap 2, Contro^ctions of historians. 

Vico, Giambattista 

Pnncipi della scienza nuova d’mtomo alle Kimmune nature delle 
nazioni. Napoh. 1725. 

One of the carhest of the fatalist phUosophios of luslor> Michelet made a 
partial tranMation into French in 1827 
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Voi/TAIRE, Fr jVLlBIB Arouet ke 

Philowplue <le I’histoire Par 1765 
Fi rst printed alone, but in 17G9 and after it iM f€innd as an introduction to Ins 
Essal Mir les moeuis et I’esprJt dcs nations. 

Bernheim pays that Voltaire IS the flr^t to iiso the term Philosophy of history 
It Is notable rather for brilliance than for exactiios A series of briet, loo'^e- 
uoven chapters reveals a vagrue and imiicrfcct r <>tu eptiouof the term Phi]osuph> 
of history See Flint, p 289-304 

hlETHODOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

This section includes titles of articles which arc not preemi- 
nentlj' and essentially pedagogical. Those are found under 
Methods of study and teaching. Anah'tic and sj’iithetic crit- 
icism of the materials of histoiy; grouping of results; his- 
torical research; the work of the hi.storian rather than the 
teacher; all that is meant b}* the German “Hlstorik” is in 
this section. 

An extensive bibliograph.v of Historical method 1450-185<> 
is given in Bernheim, section 3 of chapter 2 and is not reprinted 
here. 

Acton, John Emerick Edwvro Dvlberg Acton, Lord 

A lecture on the study of histoiy' <leliveie(l at Cambridge, June 1 1, 
1896 142 p B NY. 1895 Macmillan 75c 

Adams, Herbert Baxter 

Is history past politics? (See Assbi of colleges and preparatoiy 
schools of the Middle States and Marylaml Proceedmgs 1894, p 26- 
38) 

Abbois db JnB.uNyiLLB, Marie Henri d*. 

Deux manierfis d’^enre Phistoire, critique de Bossuet, <1* Augustin 
Thierry et de Fustel de Coulai^es Par. 1896. 

Arnold, Thomas. 

Introductory lectures on modem history . with notes by Henry 
Reed Ed 6. 0 Lond 1874 Longmans 7s 6d 

First edition was in 1842. The Inaiigrural lecture is especially \ aluable 

Barnes, Mrs. Mary Downing (Sheldon) 

History, a definition and a forecast (See Annals Amer Acad 
1895. 6 12fr-31.) 

Bascom, John 

The histone sense 12 p Chic 1881 
Birbell, Augubtinb 

The muse of history. (See his Obiter dicta 1887. 2 196-223 ) 
Bisset, Andrew. 

Essays on historical truth 468 p. O. Lond 1871. Longmans 
14s 

Important exposition of the methods In w hieh historical investigations should 
be conducted The author illustrates b\ entical revic'ws oi famous men and 
books. 
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Bodin, Jban. 

Methodus ad facilem histonarum cognitaonem Par 1606 
Sec Flint’s Histoncal philosophy in France, p 19S, and Bumhcim’s Lehrbiich, 
p 152^'), for extended description and comment on this pioneer work, the flr«t 
French book with any claim to scientifle method 

Bourde vu, Louis 

L’histoire ct les historiens 472 p O Paris 1888 

Defines histor> as “ La science dcs dc\cloppcmcnis de la raison ” 

Cleveland, Rose Elizabeth 

History (See her George Eliot’s poetry and other studies 1885, 
p 6a-83 ) 

Creighton, Mandell. 

Picturesqueness m history (See Comhill magazine 1897 75 

305-20) 

Also in Uttoll’s living age 1S97, *212 39-49 A lecture delhcred at the Ho\n1 
Institute 

Dolci, P 

Sintesi di scaenza stonca. Roma (?) . 1887 
Dboysen, Johann Gustvv. 

Grundriss der Histonk. Ed 3 90 p 0. Lpz 1882 

A philosophical discusHion of the nature of histor\ and historical i riticism 
Translated under title Outline of the principles of history by B B Andrens 
Ginn 1893 

Duff, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Gr*vnt. 

Address to the Royal historical society, Feb. 18, 1892 22 ]> () 

11 tp 

Also in Royal society tmnsactioiis 1S92, fi'TLfi-SX 
Emerson, R vlph Waldo 

History (See his Essays Houghton ed 1892 Ser 1 ) 

Fleolbr, Alexander 

Ueber das Wesen der Histone nnd die Behandlung derselben, zwei 
Vorlesungen gehalten hei Eroffnnng seiner Vortrage iilior die Ge- 
schichte des Alterthums an der Akademie zii Bern Bern. 1831 

Freeman, Edward Augustus, 

The unity of history; the Rede lecture delivered in the Senate house 
before the Univ of Carabndge May 24, 1872 69 j) () Loud 

1872. Macmillan. 2s 

Also forms p 296-339 of his C’lomporativc politics 1873 

The use of historical documents (See Fortnightly rt‘v 1871, 

16:321-36) 

Fboude, James Anthony. 

The scientific metlioil applied to history (See his Short studies on 
great subjects 1868 2 459-87 ) 

Gachon, P 

Les methodes histonques et lea histunens eii France, an 19"" siMe 
Montpellier. 1891. 
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CrERMNUS, GeORG GoTTFRTED. 

Gnmdzuge dei Historik 95 p O Lpz 1 Sv57 
The first impi>rtant imbliL.Lti(in *»n tht ‘•ntijLct Despite its litlo ir unh n 
monograph Mimmanzintr thctonditions pir liiviurn nl writiiit^ mil >*lvi ii h- 

Ing the viiioiis kimlsfioin the isthitn stiindpoinl 

lIvRRibON, Frederic 

Histoncal inethtMl of J V Fronde (See Nineteenth cent, isiis, 
44 373-85 ) 

Ec\ieA\Lil m Niition 07 uiiO 


The historical method of Prof Freeman. (See Ninteenth cent 
189S, 44 791-806 ) 


Meaning of lustory 482 p O Loml ls94 ^Mamiillaii 
^*2 25 

Chapters 1-4 
JoDL, FriEDERICH 

Die kultui^schichtsschreibung, ihre Entwickeluncr iinil ihi l*rol>- 
lem 124 p O Halle 1878 
Johnston, Willi \m Preston. 

Definition of history (See Amer hist ass’n llepnrt hs90, i» 
43-63 ) 

Kingsley, Ch.vrles 

Limits of exact science as applied to history ( Sei* hi*- Roman and 
the Teuton 1864, pref p 9-56 ) 

InaugumncttiireatUniv of CombrldgL Printc<l sc.paritilj 7Ji» I) I^inid 

1S60 

Lacombe, P 

De rhistoire consideree comme science 415 p O Pai 1894 

Reviewed in Revue critique, 1S»5, v 3, p 102, iind in ItcMie histmique 'iy 40s, 

and the author’s point of dwlareil analogous to that of Frederio Harrison in 

the Meaning of historj’ 

Lvmprbcht, Karl 

Alte und neue Richtungen in der Geschichtswissenschatt 1 Ueljer 
geschichtlicher Auffassung und geschichtliche Methode 2 Ranke’s 
Ideenlehre und die Jungrankianer 79 p G Bei 1897 
Lenolet DU Fresnot, Nicol-vs 

Methode pour etudier I’histoire, avec nn catalogue de'^ primipaiix 
histonens. 4 v Q Par 1713 


Supplement 2\. 1740 

A work of immense industry, the best handbook of hlstorv in it«» dav. but of im 
value now save as history 

For description and criticism of the book see Flint, Historical pliilosojiln iii 
France, p 261. 

Lilly, William Samuel. 

The new spirit in history (See Nineteenth cent 1895, 38 619-33 ) 
Also in Eclectic mag , 1S96, 125 721-31, Littell’s living age, 1896, 207 717-4S, and 
in his Essays and speeches 3897, p 193-223 
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Lorenz, Ottokar 

Friedrich Ohnstoph Schlosser nnd uber einige Aufgal)en nnd Pnn- 
cipien der Geschichtsschreibiing 91 p S Wein 1878 

Also In his Die Geschichtswissenschu ft in H aiiplnohtiingron und Anfgabcn 38H6, 
11-89 

Mac vulay, Thomas B vbington 

History. (See Edin rev 1828, 47 381-67 ) 

A review of Romance of history by Hciirx Neele 

M VRSELLI, N 

La scienza della stona. Torino 1873 
M \URENBEBC3HER, WiLLTAM 

Geschichte iind Pohtik 27 p O Lpz 1884 
Modern cntical and historical schcKil, its niethotlsand tendencies (in Dub 
Rev 1898, 123 121-39) 

Morison, James Cotter 

History (See Ency. Bnt 1881, 12 19-24 ) 

A fmggestlAC article on the nature nnd development of historical science 

MoRTET, 0. AND V 

IjR science de I’histoiro (See La gninde oncyclop^lie 1894 ^ 

22 88 p) 

AIho reprinted separateb One of the l»eat Fnmch n orks on hlHtorical inethotl 
PPLUaK-HARTTUNG, JULIUS VON. 

Geschichtsbetrachtungen 47 1> O Gotha 1890 
An ontline of historical method 

Priestly, Joseph 

Lectures on historj'^ and general policy 2 \ O Tjond 1793 
Rabier, E 

T.iecons de philosophic \ 2 316-45 Par 1892 (?) 

Jndicions treatment of TcsUmoni . Hlstorioil eritlcKin, Methodologj 

Rekj), Henry 

Study of histoi V (See his Lc»ctim»H on Enghsh history. 1885 p 
13 — ) 

Rhomberg, Adolf 

Die Erhebung der Geschichte zuin Range einer Wissenschaft. 94 p 
O Wien 1883 
Rogge, H C 

De wetenschap der geschiedenis en hare inethode 42 j) O Ain- 
sterdain 1890 

This sketch «»f histoncal inelhrMl was an inangnml address at Iho ITiiivorsib of 
Amsterdam 

Rosa, G. 

Storia della stona Milano 1884 
An excellent general sketch 

Bound, John H. 

Histoncid research (in Nineteenth cent 1898, 44 1004-14) 
Schiller, Johann Friedrich Christoph 

Was hdsst und zu welcheinEnde studiertnian Universalgeschichte? 
32 p D. Jena. 1789. 
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ScnOHLER, J VMES 

Histoncal grouping (Swe Mf^ Amer hi8t 1887, 18 326-29 ) 
Paper read at Amcr hist a^’n meeting, Muv, 1SS7 AM in his Hi^itonoal Itru 


Historical testimony (See Amer Inst Reiiort 1895, p 

435-42 ) 

Also m his Hihtonrnl Iirlofs, 189fi 


The spirit of historical research (See Amer hist Papers 

1890, 4 97-106.) 

Also in Nat Mag ]8‘J2, 1"» 230-57 and in his Histoneal linol*., 

Seignobos, Charles 

Les conditions psj’chologiques de la connaLssance eii histoire (^ee 
Revue philosophique, 1887, numbers 7 and 8 ) 

A careful stud; of the question, Hon is any i>artioular histnriral proi>osition to 
bo determined ? 

SmEDT, CH.VRLEtj DE 

Pnncipes de la critique historique 292 p D Paris 1883 
Clear rules for criticism of material, use of soiircos, and formation of narrative 
While 111 no way a systematic treatise and often inadequate and Insufficient for 
the close student, it is still one of the best books on the subjcM t 

Stuckenberg, John Henry Wilburn 

Ranke and hia method (See Andover rev 1S87, 7 117-37 ) 

T\rdip, Ad 

Notions el4mentaires de cntique histonque 30 p 0 Pans 1883 
A mere outline 

Taylor, Isaac. 

History of the transmission of ancient books to modem times, 
together -uith the process of historical proof . . 413 p D Lend. 
1859 

The study of historj’’ (See Oomhill magazine 1861, 3 666-80; 4 25-41 ) 
Discusses the question, Is history a scnence? 

Thornton, William Thomas. 

History’s scientific pretensions. (See his Old fashioned ethics 
1873, p 84-112 ) 

Wachsmuth, Wilhelm 

Ent^’urf emer Theone der Geschichte. Halle 1820 
The first modem book devoted solely to exposition of the conception and 
method of historical science 

WoRSLEY, Henry 

Methods of historical inquiry' (See Dub rev 1881, 88. 269-88.) 

Reviews Freeman, Comparative politics, Maine Ancient law and village com- 
munities, Spencer Study of sociology 

Wright, John Henry, 

The place of ongmal research in college education. (See Nat educ 
ass’n. Proceedings 1882, p 91-115 ) 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF HISTORY. 

Andemwr, Charles McLevn 

History as an aid to moral culture (See Nat educ fWH*n J^ro- 
ceedings 1S94, p 397-411 ) 

Value of history h)r moral <*iilture (See Journal of pwlagogv 
1893, 6 42-43 ) 

Bvlduin, Joseph 

The study of American history as a training for good citizenship 
(See Nat educ ass’ii Proceedings 1895, p 139-42 ) 

Barb vulii, Anna L-fEnri v 

On the uses of history (See her Life* and i\ oiks 1874,2 393-99) 

Bl-ickie, John Stu\rt 

What does history teach? 123p S NY 1886 ScTibncr. 75c 
Blatr, Fjlvnk G 

The social function of history (See Nat Tlcrliart. so< Yi*arlHM>k 
1898, 4 44-56 ) 

Bonv, M 

Zweek und Behandlung des Untemchts in der Geschjchtc* (See 
PadagogiULU 1887, 9 246- ) 

Brbtthchnbidbr, IIvrry. 

Der Wert des Geschichtanntemchts fur die Jugendliihlung 22 p 
Q Insterhurg. 1895 
Brtstoltensis Psewl 

History as an instrument of (Mlncation (Educ rc*v (I^nd ) 1900, 

2 162-67 ) 

SnggoRludb) Tho niiitrl(Mi1titinn histon o[ IlliiglniKl (' S FeairenHlili* 

Oawpe, J F 0 

Ueber die ethische Aufgalie des Gewhichtsiintemchts (Sc*e Zeit 
fur das Gym 1861, 15 625-38 ) 

Cakrinoton, Henry Beebe. 

History a patriotic force ill the schools (See Nat wliic asshi Pro- 
ceedings 1889, p 333-^ ) 

Chase, Wayland J 

Value of history in school training (See School journal 1897, 
55 237-38 ) 

Addrew delivered nt a convocation ot Morgan Park (111 ) at^adem^ 

Crothers, Samuel M 

History a teacher of liberal religion (See New World 18‘)9, 
8 216-28 ) 

Edwards, Walter A. 

The chief aim in the study of history. (See Nat. educ^. ass’n Pro- 
ceedings 1892, p 348-63 ) 

Flemming, Hans. 

Geschichtsuntemcht und Kulturgeschichte 47 p O. Osterwieck 
1897. 

Appeared In Fadagogisebo Warto for 1896 
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Ff)UrLLEE, Alfeeo 

Historical and ]»olitual in<tniction (Sec In'* Edncatum from a 
national standpoint 3SQ2, p 21S-2.5 ) 

Four.KE, Willi VM PviiKEa 

The ripclit use of liistori' 44 p O Phil IS )!» 

l)!s< nurse the TTi-tnrh il s(if oiPcim.Noi 2r>, IsTiU thtme, TheiT^cof 

history ni the element«r\ Mliioatioii nf mir iK-njile, p.irtieiilnrl\ in tin. fominon 

Rt»ho<>ls 

Fritzsche, E 

Nach welchen Gruntl«.itzen ist der (Te^iliichNiintoTTicht /nr ires- 
talten, ivenn er monarchist h-patiiotiw. he <Tesinniin'^’\\e( ktn und liis- 
toristdie Sinn bilden soli ? 2d p O Bielefeld ISfii (Saniinliiiig 
pada^rogischer Vortniw, 10 ) 

Hall, John 

Uses of hi««tor\' 27 p 0 NY 18SQ N Y hist soc 
Addrt*sit iMjfnrc the N Y hist sne^Xo\ 21, 

Henze, E 

AVie ist der Geschichtauntemcht zu jrestalten, wcnn er nicht imr 
Leben wecken, soiidern aiich zu eiiiei fiir«las Lelion bildinden Analyse 
- der G^nwartfiihron soil? (SeeN Pad 180ft, 110 *^ :*-<) 17-19,54- 
55, 61-63 ) 

Herbvrt, Johvvn Feiedrtctt. 

CTeschichte (See hw Sammllicho ^^erke 1S51, 10 203-:l01 ) 

Hiciginson, Thomas Wentworth 

Why do children dislike historj ? { See Hall 'MethcMN of teacluna 

histor}\ m 2 1886, p 227-29 

Hill, Fr vnk A 

Anns m teaching civil government (Set* Nat edne. aas’n Proceed- 
ings 1891, p 657-65 ) 

History, its use and meaning (See Westminster rev 1854, 62 420-lS) 
Review of Carlvle’s Past and present 

Howard, George Elliott 

Place of historj' in modem education. (See Nehr. State hist soc. 
Transactions 1885, 1 202-17 ) 

Also In State journal, Lincoln, Nehr J,in 1 s, ISST) A thoiifjhtlnl article n hich 

deserves to be better kno'u n 

Howell, Selaii 

History in its relations to pi’actical life (See Education. 1881, 
1 255^9 ) 

KnEPPRECHT, OHRISTIiN. 

Bedentung und Aufgabe des Geschichtsuntemchtes (See Pad 
archiv 1896, 38 226-33 ) 

KcShlbr, Richard 

Ueber die Verbmdung des Cultur geschicbtliclien mit dem Geschicht- 
sunterricht (See Padagogium 1894, 16 281-303 ) 

Ladenbauer, W 

Der histonsche Unterricht als Grundlage einer leligiosen Weltan- 
schauung. 53 p. O Budweis Gym 1885 
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Lkcky, WiiiivM Enw \bi) IT MrrpOM 

The political I’alne of history 57 p O Tjond 18fl2 Arnold 
2s 6d 

A<lflre>w Ik loro Iho Blnmnghain iiwl MkHaikI iiiHtItiile, (HI , 181)2. 

L.TEBBB, FrANCJH 

On histoiy and iK)litical ecjonnmy aa necessary biunches of superior 
education in fi’ee states (f<ee his Miscellaneous writings 18S1, 
1 179-203) 

J E 

History (8ee f^jiencer Chapters on tlie anus and practice of 
teaching 1897, p 141-1)6.) 

A plea for liistur> Htiidy In oloiinntur) niid K(‘oTi<1firy si IidoIm, Tor i1h cthfcal 

and lTifomniti\o \ulno 

McCuUiVOH, W Torhbns 

Use and study of liistorj’, being th(‘ substance of a course of lectures 
delivered in Dublin in March, 1841 O Ijnnd , 1S42 Chapman 
7s 6fl 

Ed 2 31-4 p O 1846 

McMasteh, John lUcn 

The scK*ial function of United l^lstor^. (Rih> Nat Herbart 

sot* Yeaibook 1898, 4 20-30 ) 

AIho in School journal 1898, IW5 JW7-*«. 

Maydoen, B 

Der Geschichtsunterncht als Vorbereitung auf das ])raktische Jjebeii 
(See Pad aixihiv. 1890, 32 226-40) 

MiLLSP VlT<+H, J F. 

Ethical value of history' in eleinenlaiy schools (See Nat. educ 
assn Proceedings 1896, }> 410-14 ) 

Mowry, William Auouhtus. 

llistoiy as a means of teaching patriotism. 

(See Sch<x)l journal 1897, 60 351-62 ) 


What special work should be undertaken in the elementary school 
to prepare the pupils foi tlie duties of ciHzenslii])? (See Nat. educ. 
ass*n Proceedings 1893, p 273-78) 

Post, Truman M 

History as a teacher of social and jiolitical science, an address deliv- 
ered at Sprmgfield, 111 , Feb 16, 1870 32 i» 0 Springfield, 1870 

Prothbeo, Ctborgb Wai/teh 

AVhy should we learn history? (See Nat re^ 1896, 24 460-74 ) 
Also in mag 1895,121 .U9-59 Inniigiinil lot tiiro iit Edinburgh nnfv 

Oct 10,1891 

Rohmedee, Wilhelm. 

Ohne Vaterlandsgeschichte keino Vatei landsbelKS eine Studieim 
Hinbhck auf den Geschichtsunterncht m den tec'hnischcn Unterachii- 
len 48 p 0 Munchen 1872 
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Seymour, G-eorge E 

The rtudj ot lii'-tor\ , iN 
Pn\utel> printed 


Value of hi'-toriial loading (bee Aiiiei jour oft*dne ^Mar-^^Iay, 

1896, 29 no 3-0 ) 

SlMEONEK, A 

Dei GeacliichNunterni lit in aeinei erziehlicheii Re<leutuiig 22 i» 
O K K Staat'o Real ii Obci Gym UngaiHt li-Hradi«i li 1893 
Su)ANE, William Millk.an 

How to biiug out the ethical \aliie «»1 hi^tur\ (beo S« hool roMcw 
1898, 6 724-44 } 

An ftrtdre** liC Lore the New Kiitrlaiitl issim latioii nf mil pn ii.ir ilory 

schools 

Sl»RtKM\NN, S 

Huuianitat und (-rew liichtsuntemcht (bee Padagutfiuin ISSS, 
10 602- ) 

Spknuer, Herbert 

Education, intellectual, moral, and jihvsital 28.5 p <) N Y. 
1896 Appleton i|»l 25 
Hlstorv.p 04-7] 

Stoddart, Sir John 

On the uses of histoiy as a strnly (bee his IiitUKliiction to the 
stud) of mnversal history 1850, i» 3-103 ) 

Stores, Rich vru S \lter 

Value of historical stu<l> (See ^lair of Anier hist 1SS7, IS 157- 
60) 

Thompson, Ann v 25oynion 

Educational value «jf histor\ (See Edm re\ 1895, 9 359-67 ) 
Ulbric’ht, Edmund 

Die Verwertung des GeschiUitsunterruht ziir politisches Erxiehung 
unseres Volkes (Program Dresden-Neustadt 1893 ) 

Weber, Georg 

Der Gteschichtsunteriicht auf Schulen eiu vorzugliches IMittel zur 
Bildung des charaktei^ uu<l richtiger Lebeiibanschauung in der deut- 
schen Jugend 27 O Heidelberg 1850 
From Heidelberger Jiihrbnihur der Idtcnitiir 1S50. 

Wbioand, HBrNRICH 

Der Zweek des Gescluclitaunterrithts (See Padagogium 1893, 
16 377-^6 ) 

White, Andrew- Dickson 

On studies m general histoiy and tlie history of civilization (See 
Amer. hist ass’n Papers 1886, p 49-72 
WviiiE, Andrew’ 

The uses of history (See Indiana hist soc Pubhiations v 1. 

1897, p 79-117.) 

Discourse delivered before the society Dec 11, lt>31 
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ZiEGLEK, C 

Dcr GeschichtfiiinU'rnt ht iiu Dienste dei Erzieliiuijr, nat*h den 
Gniiiflsdtzen di^r Tleibartischen P4ula4rogik dargestdlt likl 2 44 p 

0 Mindeii 1894 


PL/U‘B IN CITERICULITM. 

Api'BOVEo (‘ourse of study for high schools and iu*adejiiii.‘S in the State of 
Now York (See School review 1899, 7 58-60 ) 

Approved by the Depl of Public iiiHlruction 

On VMBKRS, Henry 

Course of stiuly iii liistory for high si liools (See School revun\ 
1899,7.56-57) 

Adopteil tliuOuQcrul (onlcruiicc <»r Loiiisuinik liiKb sehiHil U..ie]urs 

CooLLDCiE, A 

A plea foi study of the history of northern EiiroiK* (See Anier 
hist ass’ll Report 18t)5, \i 44^1 ) 

Croswell, T R. 

Cimrses of study m the elenientaiy whools of the ITiiiUhI States 
(See Red sem 1897, 4 294-8:15 ) 

CuRUiCLTb vaud programmes of >\ork foi higher s(*hools in Prussia, together 
with exiilamitious and prat tuiil diix*c turns (See Gt Ihitam — Eilut 
dept. Special rept’s on educational subjects 1898, x 25:>-:)25 ) 

Eliot, Oir vrles AVilli vn 

Wliat IS a hlieral education^ (See Oentuiw 18t)5, 28 20:1-12 ) 

One iMigo on the pbice of history iii the < urnciila ol Amurltau wiliools 

Entu \nce i-dimrenients m Jiistory (See School review 1896, 4 :141“80 ) 

Entrance I'equirenieuts iii hisloiy, reiMat of confeixaice (See School 
review. 1895, 469-85 ) 

Frkemvn, Einvuu) AitciLtstus. 

Office of the historical pn>lt*H8oi <>1 ]> 1) Ijoiid 1881 ^lac- 

millaii. 2s 

Iiiauguml Icctuic alOxfunl ful I’i, IhM Alwi lii bin MithodH uf bihtorluil 

Hludy Review chI by S R Gardiner ill Actul ISSJ, 2(» 3Sii 

OcKiDwiN, Edward J 

The cuiTiculuni of a small high school (Sc*e Scliool ix*view 1895, 
3 268-80 ) 

Greene, E B 

College-entrance requirements with Bjiccial lefereuce to the iirohleiu 
of the oixlmary xmlilic Ingh sc hool of the contra! wx*st (Sec‘ Nat cduc 
ass’ll. PiocecdmgB 1897, p 677-79 ) 

H VKT, Albert Bushnell 

Entrance requirements in history (See Eiluc rev 1895, 10 
417-29 ) 

Holcombe, William P 

Place of historv in a college course. (Sec Ass’ii of colleges ami pre- 
paratory schools of the middle states and ^laryland Proceedmgs. 
1888, p 52-54 ) 
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J \.Y, John 

The demand f(»r education in American histor\ (Sec* Aiiier 
af*«'ii Papers 1890, p 19-43 ) 

Johnston, Willi vm Preston 

HistoiN , IN i)lace in a liberal education 15 p O ii p 1S7J 
An ad«lroHs to Ediicatumal a&Miuatiun of Virgniui 

Klem^i, L R 

A want and hn\\ to meet it (See Education 1886, 6 24S-56 ) 
LrEBKER, Friedrich 

Die Bezieliungen der ( reschichte /iir Padagosri k ( Set* Alljr munats- 

schnft Feb 1825 ) 

Mace, AVilli vai H vrrison 

History m the higli schools, how much and in what onler' (See 
^Vssociatedacad pniis ofN Y State Proceedings 1897, p. 164-67 ) 

McKelway, St Ci^\.ir 

The study of iKilitical historj- in high schools and at'ademies (See 
Univ State of N. Y , 23rd Convocation, 1885 Proceedings, p 131-38 ) 
In rcRcntii’ report No 99 

McLcucihlin, Andrew* C. 

The study of histors in schools (See Ration 1899, 69 151 ) 

Kcply to a criticism of the Report of the committee of Heven 

McMurry, Frank 

Concentration (See Rat llerbart Soc Y'earlx)ok 1895, 1 27-69 j 

Rational educational associvtion, Committee of fifteen 

Report on history* (See Educ rev 1895,9 252-57, 282) 

National educational association — Committee op ten ox bectindary 

SC’HOOL studies. 

Report (See United States Bureau of education Report of the 
commissioner, 1892-93 2 p 1415-94 ) 

Contains ti bibliography of the literature e\ oked b> the report Also published 
separatelj by Bureau of c*duc ns whole No 206 and by Amer book c*o N Y ls 9 l 

New Engl \.nd ahsocluton of colleges vni> prepab.\.tory schools 

Report of the conference on entrance requirements in history. ( See 
School reMew' 1895, 3 469-85 ) 

This report is discussed in the School review' for Dec , 1895, 3 597-031, and in the 
Educational re\iew for Dec , 1895, 10 417-29 Tlio report recommends tw o years 
of solid w ork and plenty of written exercises as a minimum and further strongly 
rocommends four 3 ears of w'lirk, including Greek and Roman history 

Pevrson, ChariiEs Henry 

History in state schools. (See Ins Re^*lews and critical essays. 
1896, p 202-38 ) 

Robinson, Edward Van Dyke. 

An ideal course in history for secondar\' schools (See School re- 
yiew. 1898, 6 672-78.) 
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Salmon, Lucy Maynaed 

Shall histoncal studies be a necessary part of college-entrance rc^ 
quireinents? (See Journal of pedagogy 1896, 10 19-22 ) 


Unity in college entrance history (See Educ rev. 1896, 
12 151-68 ) 

ScuiNDLER, Solomon 

History in public schools (See Arena. 1889, 1 41->54 ) 

Seeley, Levi 

Common-school S3rstem of Germany and its lessons to America 
251 p. D NY 1896 Kellogg 

The course of Rtud> , clitip 14 

Stephens, Henry Morse 

Shall histoncal studies be a necessary part of college-entrance re- 
qmrements? (Sec Ass’ii of collt^es and preparatory schools of the 
middle states and Maryland Proceedings 1896, p 33-48.) 

DiacuHHion b\ L.M Salmon mid J B McMiutcr 

Thorpe, Francis Newton 

History and political economy in manual tramiiig schools. (See 
Education 1888, 8 351-57.) 


In justice to the nation American history in Amencan schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 22 p 0. 1886 
Reprinted from Education 

U S —Bureau of Education 

National educational association c'ommittee [of ten] on secondaiy 
school studies, reix)i*t mth reports of the conferences. 249 p 0. 
Wash. 1893. 

History, p 1G'>-20:I 

Warrinbr, Henry Pitt 

Place of history m the preparatory schools (See Ass*n of colleges 
and preparatory schools of the middle states and Maryland. Proceed- 
ings 1894, p 44-60 ) 

Warren, E. C 

Can Amencan history be put mto all (*ourses in the high school? 
(See School renew 1898, 6 101-4 ) 

Fajier read at mooting of Michigan BchoolmasterB' club 

White, Grebnough 

Plea for expansion m the teachmg of American history. (See School 
and college 1892, 1 286-94, 326-36 ) 

Whitton, Frederick 

The secondary schools and the colleges (See Nation. 1899, 
69 108-09 ) 

Says that tho recommendations of the Report of the committee of seven fur 

four years’ history work are impossible. 
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METHODS OF STUDY AND TEACHING. 

Subheads Pnmary instruction; Correlation, Use of the sources, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, United States. 

Adams, Charles Kendall 

IManual of historical hterature 665 p D. N. Y. 1882 Harper 
$2 50 

. Ed 3 720 p 0 1889. 

The 80-page introduction is on The studj of history The body of this work is 
now sadly out of date, as but little change or addition has been made in it smce 
the first edition in 1882. 

The American library association has in preparation an Annotated bibliography 
of American history, wh^ch is promised during 1900. It is under competent editor- 
ship and will furnish a long-needed supplement to Adams in its field. 


On methods of teachmg history (See Hall Methods of teaching 
history. Ed 2. 1886, p 203-13.) 


Eecent historical work m colleges and universities of Europe and 
America (See Amer. hist ass’n Papers 1890, 4 39-65.) 
AlsoinSfog of Amer hist 28 111-81 

Adams, Herbert Baxter 

Methods of historical study. (See Johns Hopkins Univ studies. 
1884 Ser. 2, Nos 1-2, p 87-94 ) 


Special methods of historical study. (See Hall Methods of teach- 
mg history Ed 2 1886, p. 113-47.) 


The study and teaching of history 18 p. O Bichmond. 1898. 
Phi Beta E:appa address at William and Mary college 

Allen, William Francis. 

Gradation and topical method of historical study. (See Hall 
Methods of teachmg history Ed 2 1886, p. 231-321 ) 


History topics for the use of high schools and colleges. 121 p. S. 
Bost 1890. Heath. 25c. 

Preface explains the topical method 

Ai/tamiba, Bafael 

La ensefianza de la histoiia 278 p O Madrid 1891. (Museo 
pedagdgica de instruocion pnmana. ) 

. Ed 2 475 p D 1895 

A very useful and impartial work First issued in parts. It contains much 
matter describing secondary and higher historical instraotlon in Enn^ and the 
United States 

American historical association, committee op seven 

Beport on the study of history m schools 267 p D. N. Y. 
1899. Macmillan 50c 

Also in Amer hist a8s*n Report 1898, p 427-564 

Reviewed by Q B. Howard in Educ , Rev , Mar , 1900, 19 257-68, and by N M But- 
ler in Amer Hist Bev Jan ,1900, 5 S20-23 

HIST 99 — VOL I 37 
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Andbbws, Elisha Benjamin. 

Brief institutes of general history 440 p D Bost 1887 Silver, 
Rogers $2 

Tho divisioii ol matter follows tlio Lest German text>books See especially 
chap 1 on methods. 


The mdispensableness of historical studies for tesichers ( See Amer 
inst of instruction Proceedings 1889, p. 1-14 ) 

Atkinson, William Pabsons 

On history and the study of history, tliree lectures 107 p S 
Bost 1894. Roberta 50 g. 

Baab, Joseph 

Studien uber deiigescluchtlichen Uiitemcht an den hoheren Lehran- 
stalten des Aualandes Pts 1-2 56 p 0 Ostem 1896-97 

A Malmcdy “programm,” pt l,Pranco, Russia, North America, pt 2, England, 

Spain, Norway 

Bacon, Thomas R. 

Study of history (See Overland Monthly 1896, n s 27:427-34.) 

Bain, Alexander. 

Education as a science 453 p D N.Y. 1886. Appleton. $160 
(Intemat SCI. ser. ) 

Method in history, p 281-87 

Baldamus, Alfred 

ErfuUung modemer Forderungen an den Geschichlsuntemcht 
(See Neue Jahrb f dasklass Alterthum. 1898 v 2:307-17 ) 

B-vldwin, Joseph 

School management and school methods 895 p. D. N.Y. 1897 
Appleton $1 50 (Intemat educ ser) 

History, p 308-11 

B.ibneSjMbs Mary Downing (Sheldon). 

Methods of eaching general history. (See Nat educ ass’n. Pro- 
ceedings 1891, p 673-77 ) 


Studies lu historical method. 144 p D Bost 1896 Heath 
90c. (Heath’s ped. hb. ). 

Written especially for Iho teacher who wishes to Hpcoiallsdrhis work Par- 
ticularly snggestiye regarding children’s ideas of history 


Teacher’s manual to general history 172 p D Bost 1894 
Heath. 60 g. 

Useful for teachers os illustrating tlie seminary method 
Barnett, Percy Arthur. 

History and geography (See his Common sense in education 1899 
p 246-69) 

B.vrrows, William. 

Methods of teachmg history (See Mag Amer. hist 1888, 19 
246-47.) 
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Barth, E 

Zm Methode desi Ge^chiclitsunternchN. (See Erziehuiii^ hiilc 
1884, V 4, nos. 5-7, 10-11 ) 

Bernheim, Ernst 

Geschichtsunterncht imd Geschichtswi^senwliaft (Neue Bahneii. 
1800, 10 274 ff ) 

A crlticifim of Lanipniolit’s ]iistunc«il work uud of divtint t^aluc t<»thL tuichcr 


Lelirbucli der luston&chen Methode 530 p O Lpz. 1889 
Duncker 

Ed 2 1894 

Section 3 of chapter 2 contains n bibliography of historical mcthofl, lJ50-1^50 
The first rail test-book on historical methixl Admirable dLscu-Mon i d the na- 
ture of historical science, its relations to other subjects, and the principles of hiv 
torical criticism and interpretation It has not been translated into English, and 
is now out of print 

Biedermann, Friedrich Karl. 

Der Geachichtsuntemcht in der Schule, seine l^Lingel und em 
Vorschlag zu seiner Reform 45 p 0 Braunschweig 1860. 

BiGnvND, John. 

Letters on the study and use of ancient and modern history 
610 p 0 Lond 1806 Longmans 
Has gone through many editions. 

BL.VCKMAB, Frank TV 

The study of history and sociology. 69 p 0 Topeka 1890 
Kans pub co 

Boone, James Sheboold. 

Essay on the study of modem history. 179 p. 0. Lond. 1821 
Warren 

Brewer, John Shekben 

I^lish studies, or, Essays m English history and hterature 448 p. 
0 Lond 1881 Murray. 14s 

Brooks, Edward 

Normal methods of teaching 504 p. D. Phil 1889 Normal 
pub. CO 

History, p. 485-901 
Brumbaugh, M. G. 

Method of the social function of history (See Nat Herbart Soc. 
Yearbook, 1898, 4: 31-43.) 

0 V.MPE, J. F. 0. 

Geschichte und IJntemcht in der Geschichte. 251 p. 0. Lpz. 
1859. 

Beriewed in Zeitschrif t fiir das Gym 1860, 14 691-700 

CARI.YLE, Thomas. 

On the study of history (See Old south leaflets 1883, ser 1, no 6 ) 
From the Address to the students of Edinbuigh university, April 2, 1866 
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Clabkb, J F 

Address on the study of history delivered at the third annual reunion 
of the Somerville high school association, Feb 24, 1870 (See Charles- 
town Chronicle and Somerville Gazette, Feb. 26, 1870, 2, no. 74.) 

COLLAE, W C 

Advice to an inexperienced teacher of history. (See Hall. Methods 
of teaching history Ed 2 1886, p 77-88 ) 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de 

De r^tude de Phistoire (See his (Euvres completes 1803, v. 29.) 
CoBTiNA, Josi: Gomez de la 

Cartilla histonal, 6 m^todo para estudiar la histona. Madrid. 1829. 
CzBRWENKA, F J 

Was lehrt Herbart fiber Gescluchtsuiitemcht? (See Pad Abhand. 
Lpz. 1877, Heft 2) 

Dabney, R. H 

Methods of historical instruction 6p O Bloomington (Ind.). 
1888 (Indiana TJniv. Bull , 1, No. 5 ) 

Dean, Amos. 

The true method of studying and teaching history^, a paper read 
before the Amer ass’n for the advamoment of education at its annual 
session, Aug 6, 1857 32 p 0 Alb 1857 Weed 

Dialogue on the study of history (See Common school journal 1840, 
2 366-71 

Dibsterweg, Georg Friedrich Adolphe Wilhelm 

Instruction m history (See Hall Methods of teachmg history. 
Ed 1 1883 pt. 1 ) 

Also published by Heath in 1SS5 


Wegweiser zui Bildung fur Lehrer und die Lehrer wenlen wollen. 
Essen. 1834-35. 

Ed. 5 3v. O. 1876-79. 

History, v 8 

Dilciier, a 

Welche Ausgaben erwadhsen dem Gescliichtsimlerricht in der 
Volksschule aus dem Wesen des modemen Staates? (See Pad Bll f 
Lehrerbildung u Lehrerbildungstansalten 1896 344^3 ) 

Dittes, Friedrich 

Schule der Piidagogik Ed 4 1051 1 > O. Lpz 1891. 

Die Weltgeschichto, p 70&-16 

DrESCH, VON 

Ueber den methodischen Untemcht in deni allgememen Gescluchte 
(See hiB Kleme Schnften. 1827, p 253. ) 

Emebton, Ephraui 

The practical method in higher historical instruction. (See Hall 
Methods of teachmg history Ed 2 1886, p 31-60.) 

Also printed separately 
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Euha \Y illard’ f* meth< mIp r if teaching lu»ton’ (See Ainer journal < if eiluc 

1859, 6 149-51 ) 

Fitch, Joshua G-iblihg 

Lectures on teai-hiug •198 ji D. Y Y Ihfll. Macmillan &1 
History p 836-55 

Flivg, Fred Morrow 

Outline of hL^tonoal metho< I 124 p D Lincoln (Xebr ) 1899 

J H Millei 75c 

Based, on BcrnlieiiiiN Lehrbiich and Ltinglois and ScignolNt^ Iiitrodiiution aux 
4tudea historiqucs. 

Fass, Rudolph 

Zum Greschichtsuntemeht (See Rid arehu 1S98, 40 252-58 ) 
Footer, Frank Hugh 

The seminar}^ method of original study in the historical scienies 
129 p D NY 1888 Scnbner §1 ‘ 

Freeman, Edward Augustus. 

How the study of history is let and hindered 32 p Loud 1879 
Address deliy^xid In the Liverpool institute Nov 19, 1879 


The methods of historical study, eight lectures read m the Univ of 
Oxford in 1884, with the inaugural lecture on The office of the 
historical professor 886 p 0 Lond 1886 Macmillan 10s 6d 


On the study of history. (See Fortnightly rev ISSl, 35 319-39 ) 
Address at the opening of the Birmingham historical society, Nov 18, 1880 Also 
in Eclectic xnag 1881, 9G 677-91 

Fritzbcobee, Richvrd 

Die Gestaltung der Systemstufe im Geschichtsuntemcht 38 p 0. 
Langensalza. 1896 (Magazm padagogisches, 77.) 

Frohlich, Josef 

Zur Reform dea geschichthchen Unterrichts. (See Oesterreich. 
Schulzg 1896 826-28 ) 

Plea for one tiny book for use In the primary school which sliall contain all 
the history which the child absolutely must Icam 

Frosohauer, M 

Zur Methode des G^hichtsunterrichtes von der Reformation bis 
Ende des 18®“ Jahrhundert (Repertorium der Pad. 1896, 51 72-78 ) 

Froude, James Anthony. 

The study of history (See Cntic 1885, 6 176, 187-89 ) 

Also In Youths' companion. 

Gansen. 

Geschichte und TJntemcht ui der Geschichte 70 p. 0. Stutt- 
gart 1897. 

Gardiner, S vmuel Raw-son. 

Freeman on the teaching of history (See Academy 1883, 
26 386.) 
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Gakliok, a H 

A new manual of method 331 p D NY 1896 Longmans 

$ 120 . 

History, p 268-76 

GK>ld\vtn Smith on the study of history (See Westminster rev. 1861, 
76 293-334 ) 

BeylcwmgMr Smith’s two lectures at Univ of Oxford 
Goodbich, a L 

History in secondary schools (See School review 1899, 7 29-35 ) 
Goegb, S 

Die **Extempor£dien” im Geschichtsuntemcht (See Zeit fui das 
Gym 1895, 49 200-3 ) 

Gbbenwood, James M 

Teachmg of history. (See Education 1884, 4 623-^2 ) 

Grimm, Herman 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht m aufeteigender Lmio (Deutsche Rund- 
schau. 1891 68 437-66) 

Gboth, Ernst 

Bemerkungen zmn Geschichts-Untemcht. 28 p 0. Lpz. 1894 
Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume 

Historical studies (See his Memoires. 1860, 3 161-74 ) 

Gunther, Adolp. 

Vorschlage zu em zeit gemassen Gestaltung des Geschichtsunter- 
richts. 48 p. 0 Gotha. 1891 (Zeit-und Streitfragen pTidagogische ) 

Ed. 2 60 p 0 Wiesbaden 1897 

Gurn, Friedrich 

Praktischo methodik. Ed 4 531 p 0 Stuttgart 1883. 

Hall, Granville Stanley ad 

Methods of teaching history Bost. 1883 Gnm $130 (Pedar 
gogical hbrary 1 ) 


Methods of teachmg history. Ed 2. 385 p. D. Bost 1886. 
Ginn. $1 50. 

Entirely recast and rewritten Dicsterwcg Instruction in historj' is omitted 
Every article in this edition appears separately in this bibliography 

Hannae, Emanuel. 

Methodik des Unterrichtes in der Greschichte 90 p O Wien 
1891 Lehrbuch der speciellen Methodik Heft 6 ) 

Harley, Lewis B. 

Francis laeber, his life and political philosophy. 214 p 0 N. Y. 
1899. Ool Umv. $2 

licber was one of the earliest modem teachers of history in America, and Ills 
work hod greatinfluence in securing for history a place in the college curriculum 


Methods of the study of history (See Education 1896 16 

332-40) 
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Harris, William Torret 

Syllabus of topics for oral lessons m historj 15 p St Lotus 1S80 
Jones 

Hart, Albert Bushnell. 

How to study history (See Chautauquan 1893, 18. 17-21 ) 
Reprinted as No 4 of his Studies in American education, ISdo, in Chautauqua 
studies in American education, and m Waj’^idc course studies No 2, lSd5 

Hartlbb, Ph 

Die Forderungen der G^nwart an den Geschichtsuntemcht der 
Volksschule 31 p 0 Bielefeld 1899 (Pad abhd. 4, no 1 ) 

Hedge, Frederic H 

The method of historj' (See North Amer rev 1870, 111 311-29 ) 
Heebst, F. L 

Zur Frage uber den Geschichtsimtemcht 58 p 0. Mainz 1869 

Hinsdale, Bures A.vbon 

History teaching in schools (In his Studies in education 1896 

p 206-22 ) 

Read before the Department of Superintendence of the Nat Educ A.ss’n, Feb , 
1896, and ia also found in N E A Proceedings for 1S95, p 360-70 
It is a review of the report of the Conference on history, civil government, and 
political economy made to the Committee of ten 


How to study and teach history 346 p. D. N. Y 1894 Apple- 
ton. $1 50 (Inter educ ser ) 

'*No effort is made to tell the teacher just ivhat he shall teach or just how he 
shall teach it. The aim is rather to state the uses of history, to define in a general 
way its field, to present and illustrate criteria for the choice of facts, to empha- 
size the organization of facts with reference to the three principles of association, 
to indicate sources of information, to desenbe the qualifications of the teacher, 
and finally to illustrate causation and the grouping of facts by drawing the out- 
lines of some important chapters in American history " 

History; bow she is wrote. (See Saturday rev 1892, 74.438-39 ) 

Remarks on Hr Lecky’s Birmingham lecture, The political value of history 

Horn, Fr. 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht yom modemen Gesichtspimkte (See Pad 
blatter 1897, p 71-74 ) 

Howard, George Elliott 

The study of history in schools (See Educ rev 1900, 19 257-68. ) 

Reviews the rei>ort of the Committee of seven 

Hughes, J L 

Topical teaching of history (See Education. 1882, 2 410-14.) 
HtLLMANN, Ritter Karl D 

TJeber den Untemcht m der Geschichte (See Konigsberger 
Archiv fur Philosophie 1811.) 

JXgbr, E F Oscar. 

Bemerkungen uber den geschichtlichen Unterricht 47 p O 
Wiesbaden 1892 
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JIgbb, E F. Oscar 

Didaktik und Methodik dea Geschichtsuntemcht 266 and 110 p 
0. Munchen 1896 Beck 6-60 (Handbuch der Emehungs und 
Unterrichtslehre fur hohere Schulen Bd. 3 Abtlg. 1. ) 

Refvlowcd in Zelt. fur dio Gat Gym 189G, 47 688-48 

Gives ft detailed account of the methods of instruction in the varions classes of 

the German gymnasimn. 

Kaulich, J 

Wert und Methode der Geechichte (See Padagogium. 1893, 16 
430- ) 

Kbscf, Ellwood W 

Outline of method in history 263 p O N. Y. 1896 App 
$160. 

. Ed 2 300 p D. Terre Haute 1897 Inland pub co 

$1.60 

Eiddlb, Hbnby, and others 

How to teach, a manual of methods for a graded course of instruc- 
tion 276 p D Cum 1877. Van Antwerp. $1 

History p 18^, 211-16, 238-41 

Elbin, E. 

Aphonsmen uber Geschichtsunterricht. (See Padagogium 1896, 
18 298-307 ) 

Reprinted from his Kritisohe Gdnge dnrch Schnlo nnd Welt. 

Klbhm, L. R. 

Chips from a teacher’s workshop 408 p D. Bost. 1888 Lee 
$1.60. 

History, p 841-408 

Landok, Joseph. 

The pnnciples and practice of teaching and class management 
N Y. 1894 Macmillan 

History, p 898-407 

Lang, Andrew 

History as she ought to be wrote. (See Blackwoo<l*fl mag 1899 
166.266-74 ) 

A dclightfol, giacefol pica for style in historical writing Langlols and 

Seignobos’s Introduction to historical studies is used ns the text lor n quosi- 

revlew 

Lange, Earl 

Die Sage im Geschichtsuntemcht der Volksschulo (See Kehr 
Podagog blatter. 6 201- ) 

Langlois, Charles Victor, and Seignobos, Charles. 

Introduction aux 4tudes histonque 308 p D Par 1898 
Hachette. 3£r 60c. 

Bspedallyp 281-92 

An English translation by G G Berry is published by Holt & Co 

The best brief treatise on the methods of historical investigation 

Lavissb, Ernest 

Histoire. (See Buisson Dictionnaire de pddagogie et d’lnstruction 
pnmaire. 1882 1 1264-72) 
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Lazarus, M 

Erziehung unci Gresehichte 51 ]» 0 Breslau. 1S81 

Le\ KRMORE, Charles H 

Methods and results of instruc‘tion in lustory (See School and 
college 1892 1 218-28 ) 

Lorenz, Karl 

Der modeme Geschichtsunterncht, eine histonschpadagogische 
Studie 148 p 0 Munchen 1897. 

Lorenz, OrroKya 

Die Greschichtsiwissenschaft iii Hauptnchtungen und Aufgaben 
2 V 0 Berlin, 1888-91 

Der zukunftige Unterncht in der neuesten Geschichte (See Pad. 
archiv 1892,34*129-45) 

M vcDonald, J. W. 

Teaching history. (See Academy, Syracuse 1892,7*36-40.) 

Mace, William Harrison 

Method in historj' for teachers and students 311 p D Bost. 
1897 Ginn $1 10 

A plea for the pedagogic^s of hifltor\ tc^aching illostrated from American his- 
tory. 

RevicwcKi m Amor Hist Rev , 0(‘t , 1898, and in Ediic Eev , Sept , 1899 

M VCKIBBIN, StU VBT 

Outline course of study in history (See Education 18S9, 10 159- 
67.) 

McMurry, Frank M 

Histor}*. (See Nat educ. ass*n PrfK*eeding8 1894, p. 160-65 ) 

M vnAPPY, John Pentland 

On the methods of wntmg and teachmg ancient history. (See his 
Prolegomena to ancient history 1871, p 1-29.) 

Mansel, G B. 

Two letters on Smith’s lectures on history Lond. 1861-62 

Mead, Edwin Doak 

On the study of history (See Amer. inst of instruction. Pro- 
ceedings 1888, p. 1-44.) 

Also iffitued separately ]^t 1888 

Mr. Kingsley on the study of history (See Westminster rev 1861, 
75 306-36 ) 

Review of his inaugural lecture at Cambridge 

Morris, Gouvbrneur. 

Inaugural discourse delivered before the New York hist soc Sept. 
4,1816 24 p 0 N.Y 1816 

Mowry, William Augustus. 

Teacher’s independent stuu} uf history (See Educ'ation 1888, 
9 134-36.) 
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Nectbaubr, Fribdeich 

G^eschichtsuntemcht auf hoheren Schulen (See Eem Encyklo 
padishes Handbuck der Padagogik 1896, 2 766--801 ) 

Ck)ntain8 a brief bibliography Also published separately 89 p 0 Laugen- 
salza 1896 

New England nieroRY tbachebs* .issociation. 

B^;ister and report of tlie first annual meeting m Boat. Oct 16, 
1897 51 p O Boat 1897 

Reprinted in Rduoational rev 1898, 15 818-30 

Nightingale, A F 

History m the high schools (See School review. 1899, 7 11-17 ) 
Read at meeting of American historical ass’n Dec , 1897 

Noack, F 

Alte und neue Ansichten uber die 2hele des Geschichtsnntemchts 
(See Pad archiv 1888, 25 161-66 ) 

North central association op colleges and preparatory schools 
Proceedings 1896 (See School rev. 1896 4-267-72.) 

First annual meeting 

Ordinary teaching of history (See Chnstian remembrancer 1845, 9. 

317-^7 ) 

Pare, Abraham 

Manual of method. . . 92 p. S Lond 1879. 

History, p 01-66 

Patridgb, Lblia Ellen. 

^^Qumey methods” illustrated 660 p. D. N. Y. 1886. Kellogg 
11.50. 

History, p 641-66 . 

Peabody, Elizabeth Palmer. 

Instruction m history. (See Amer mat. of instruct. 1850, p 123- 
28.) 

Peaslee, John B. 

Methods of teachmg history. (See U S — Bureau of educ Beport of 
commissioner, 1883-84, p. 93 ) 

POMIES, 

Tableaux pour I’enseignement de I’histoiie (See Bevue p^ 
1883,11 49-^ 

Porter, Luther Henry. 

The study of history. (See Education 1882, 3 136-47.) 

Practical methods of teachmg history (See Educ rev 1898, 15:313- 
30.) 

This is in substance the report to the New England history teachers* associa- 
tion by its Committee on methods of teaching and study 

Prawitz, A. 

Ueber (>) Geschichtsunterricht. 13 p. Q. KgL Gym Fnede- 
beig Nm. 1895. 

Preparatory instruction in history (See Nation 1899 69 87-88) 

Reviews the Report of the Committee of seven and suggests that its recommen- 
dations would overcrowd the curriculum and demand more thoroughly trained 
teacheis. 
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Pbincje, John Tilden 

Courses and methods, a handbook for teachers of primarj’, gram- 
mar, and ungraded schools aWp D Host. 1890 

History, p 162-72 
Pl?ASCHNIK, J 

TJeber den Untemcht m der Geschichte. (See Zeit. fiir die ost 
Gym. 1862, 13 866-75 ) 


Zur Frage uber den geographischen und histonschen Untemcht 
(See Zeit fur die ost. Gym. 1858, 9 254-70. 

Raumeb, Karl Georg von 

Aphorisms on teaching history. (SeeAmer.jour.ofeduc. Barnards 
1860, 8 101-10.) 

From his History of pedagogy 

Rein, Wilhelm, Pickel, A., and Schiller, E 

Theone und Praxis des Volksschuluntemchtes nach Herbartischen 
Grunsatzen. 7 v 0 Dresden. 1884-88 

Eachyolume covers one school year, except that the third and fourth years are 
tndiided in one volume 

Rice, Emily J. 

History in the common schools. (See Edue. rev. 1 896, 12* 169-79 ) 
Richter, Albrecht. 

Geschichtsunterricht m 17®“ Jahrhundert 27 p 0 Langensalza 
1893 (Magazin padagogisches. Heft 35 ) 

Roark, Rubic Nbvbl 

Method m education. 348 p D. N Y. 1899 Amer.bookco. $1. 
Chap 18 (p. 192-214) treats of history 

Rogers, Charles. 

Notes on the study of history. (See Roy&I hist soc. Transactions. 
1880. 8.1-11.) 

Rossbach, F. 

Die Berdckaichtigong der Kultuigeechichte im Geschichtsuntemcht 
15 p. 0. Neuwied. 1897. (Pur die Schule aus der Schule 66 ) 

Rxtsgh, Gustave. 

Methodik des Unterrichts in der Gteschichte. 91 p O. Wien. 
1884 (Handbuch der speciellen Methodik Thl 4.) 

Ed. 3. 87 p. 1895. 

St. John, Henry, viscount Bolingbrokb 

Letters on the study and use of history. 2 v. 0. Lond. 1762. 
Famous and still of value and interest 

Salmon, David. 

Ibie art of teaching. 289 p. D Lond 1898 Longmans. $1.25. 
History, p 212-18. 

San Roman 

Introduoaon al estudio de la historia. Guadalajara. 1889. 
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SCHBLUNG, F W J 

Ueto das Studium der Histone und der Junspradenz (See his 
Vorlesimgen ubcr die Methode des academischen Studiuiii. Ed 3 
1830 p 211-37.) 

Fint printed In 1802 

Schenk, K 

Ueber die Behandlungdervon der Kntik verworfenen Erztihlungon 
im Geschichtsuntemcht (See Zeit fur das Gym 1896 49 

396-410) 

Schilling, Dr. 

Ueber die Grundsatze der Auswahl, Anordnimg und Bebandlung 
des Lehrstoffes fur den Geschichtsunterricht 43 p 0 Lpz 1897. 

ScHiciD, Kabl a. 

^cyklopadie des gesammten Erziehungn-und-UntcmchtHwesenH 
... Ed. 2, 10 V 0. Gotha. 1876-87. 

Geflchlchte, \ 2. 970-1002 

SCHRADHH, W. 

Erziehungs und Unterrichtslehre fur Gymnasien und Realwhuleii 
Ed 4 590 p Ber. 1882 

Part 3 trentR of special branches. 

Schwann, M 

ttber die Methode des Geschichlsstudiums (See GesellHchaft 8 
67-83 ) 

Scientific method in study of history (See Science 1884. 3 664-66 ) 

Review of Hall Methods of teaching history 

Sears, Babnas. 

Histoncal studies m college, their d^ree of importance and the best 
way of conducting them (See Bibliotheca sax ra 1866. 22 251-84 ) 

Seeley, John Robert 

The teachmg of history. (See Journal of oduc Lond Nov 1, 
1884 ) 

Reprinted In Hall Methods of teaching history, Ed 2, p 193-202 and in Into 

national conference on education, 1884 Proceedings 3 83-13 

Advocates the scientific and sociological Instead of the chronological and 

purely literary method 

Sbignobos, Charles 

Histoire narrative et descnptive des anciens peuples de 1’ Orient, 
avec un supplement H Tusage des professeurs Par 1891 


Une experience d’exercices historiques (See Revue uiiiversitaire 
1896, June 15 ) 

Sbligman, Edwin Robert Andebson 

The semmarium, its advantages and limitations (See Univ of the 
state of New York Report of 30th convocation 1892 p 59-81) 

In rent’s bnlletln, No 9 Followed bj a diflciission shivred hv Ephnilm Emor- 
ton, J Q Schniman, J H Canfield, E B Andrews, and others 
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Seymour, Lrci’ "M 

Teaching historj’. (See Education 1S97, 17 rt24-31.) 

SlIBP \RDSOX, Fr.\.NCIM W , 

Points of Yiew in studying history (See Inland educator 189r5. 
1 273-75.) 

Smith, A. L 

The teaching of modem history (See Cookson, Christopher, ed. 
Essays on secondarj^ education 1S98 p 177-95 ) 

Smith, Goldwin 

The study of history (See Atlantic mo 1870, 25 4Jr-56.) 

Lecture delivered at Cornell univ 

SoREL, Albert 

Comment on prepare une legion d’histoire (See Rev. ped 1882, 

10 401 ^ ) 

SoRLBY, William Ritchie. 

The historical method (See his Essays in philosophical cnticism. 
1883 ) 

Spence, C. H. 

The teaching of modem history. (See Cookson, Christopher, ed. 
Essays on secondary education 1898 p 161-76 ) 

Spielmann, 0 

Der Geschichtsunterricht in ausgefuhrten Lektionen fur die Hand 
des Lehrers nach den neueren methodische Grundsatzen bearbeitet 
319 p O Wiesbaden, 1897. 

Stahn, Karl 

Zur Frage uber den Geschichtsuntemcht (See Padagogische blat- 
ter. 1896, p 418-23.) 

Stanley, Arthur Pbnbhyn 

Study of modem history (See his Lectures before the young men’s 
Christian ass’n. . . from Nov 1863-Feb 1854 1854.) 

Stubbs, William. 

Seventeen lectures on the study of mediaeval and modern history 
and kindred subjects, dehvered at Oxford. . 1867-84 455 p D. 

Oxford 1887 Clar press, 8s. 6 d. 

Especially, no 1-6 

Stutzer, E 

I^r Lemstoff m Geschichthchen TJnterricht (See Padagogisches 
archiv. 1883, 25 423-53.) 

Tecklenburo, August 

Der Ausbau des Geschichtsuntemchts. (See Bll fur d. Schulprax 
Beilage zur preuss Lehrerzeitung 1896, no. 7 51-54 ) 

The selection of material for historical instruction must keep in mind both the 

ethical and practical ends In view 

Thatcher, Oliver J 

Preparation for coll^;e in history. (See School review, 1898, 6: 84r- 

88 ) 
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TnoMAB -iVraold’s methods of teaching history (See Amei jom of educ 
Barnard 1857,4 675-77) 

Thompson, Anna Boynton 

How to study history (See Educ rt*v 1899, 17: 169-77.) 

A phlloBophicol discussion of the nature of history, not a practical plan for its 

actual study except as true historical study depends on the nature of history 

Suggestions to teachers (SeeOhanmng Student’s history of the 
Umted States 1898 Pref p 29-35 ) 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold 

The study of local history m the Wisconsm schools (See Wis. jour, 

of educ. 1888, 18 466-74 ) 

A plea for more attention to the study of local history 

Tibbey, Thomas G. 

On the teachmg of history (See Westminster rev. 1899, 151. 
616-26. 

A plea for more history teaching and better methods. 

Tbbuntleb, Jnuns 

Zum geschichthchen Untemcht. 2 v. 0. Koln 1885-^ 
Obenealschule Program. 

Vaile, E. O 

Teaching current events in school (See Nat educ. ass’ n Proceed- 
ings 1892, p 14^9 ) 

Van Wie, 0 B 

Methods m common branches. 197 p. D. Syracuse 1892. Bax- 
deen 76c. 

VAriooue, L. Raymond de 

The study of history (See Royal hist soc 1872, 1: 9-i53.) 

Printed separately at different times wiUi yorying titles 

Wabbteld, Ethelbebt D 

Teaching of history (See School rev 1895, 3 33-40.) 

Weak side of the historical method (See Nation 1887, 24: 217-18.) 

Weigand, Heinbioh 

Der Geschichts-XJntemcht nach den Forderungen der Gegenwart 
61 p 0. Hannover. 1897 (Bibhothek padagogische, 21 ) 

Die Heimat im Geschichtsuntemcht (See Rhem-Westf. Schul- 
zeitung. 1896 322-23 ) 

Die methode des Geschichtsunterrichts (See Pudagogium 1895, 
17.368-80) 

Lehrmittel fur Geschichtsuntemcht (See Padagogium. 1896, 18: 
364r-72.) 

Stoffauswahl und StofEanordnung fur den Geschichtsunterricht in 
Schulen. (See PMagogium 1893,16 167-82.) 
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Wheblke, N M 

How to teach historj*. (See Dial JH84, 4 312-13 ) 

RevlcA\ of Hall Mcthorlb of teacbing: hi'storx 

Why is history read so httle’ 27 p O Xew Bedford f]Hass) 1876 

WiCKBBSHAM, JaHES PyLK 

Methods of instruction 496 p. D Phil n. d 
Hlstxtrr, p 414-^ 

WiB studirt IVIan classische . . . Geschichte^ 32 p 0 Lp/ 1884 
Wilson, Roland Knyvbt 

Should historybe taught backward? (See Coutemp rev. 1896,70 
391-407 ) 

Also In UttelVs living age, 211 2d9-71 
WoLP, Joseph. 

TTeber Vortrag und Wiederholung im Greschichtsuntemcht (See 
Zeit. fur die 6st Gym 1863, 14 259-73 ) 

2Sbitscbift fOb den gesghichtlighen TJntesbicht 

V 1 Apr 1897-March 1898 64 p 0. Osterbuig 1898 

Discontinued 

Zbbffi, Gustayits Geobob. 

Studies on the science of general history. 3 v. 0. Lond. 1887-89 
Hirschfeld 12s. 6d. each. 

ZiLLBB, TuISKON 

Mateiiahen suit speziellen Padagogik Ed. 3 296 p 0. Dresden 

1886 

The famous Lclpsiger Semlnarbnch in enlazged form Contains a valuable 
chapter on History teaching 

PBDCABY I NS E BUC r i ON. 

DETTBOiB, H., and Baagee, G. 

L^hivund Lembuchlein fur den ersten Geschichtsuntemcht 

66 p. 0. 

Egebt, Ph 

Greschichthche Spuien in unsrer Heimat und ihre Unterrichthche 
und erziehliche Bedeutung (Pad. Warte. 1896.531-^}. 

Gobdy, Wilbur F. 

Essentials of United States history to be taught in elementary 
schools (See Nat educ. ass’n Proceedings 1898, p 70-77.) 

Hanbidgb, Mary. 

The teaching of ancient history. (See Work and play in girls’ 
schools. 1898, p. 169-67). 

Primary work. 

Holman, H. 

First lessons in history. (See Educational Times (London). 1898, 
61:248-61.) 

Lecture dellyered at meeting of preceptors in London, May 11, 1898. 
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King, Juua A 

History in the elementar> school. (See Educ rev 1899, 18 
479-800) 

Monbob, Will Sbymoub. 

Histone sense of children (See Journal of educ Boat 1897, 45. 
406-7.) 

Moobb, Nina 

Local history for primary classes (See CSommon school educ 1888, 
2:259-63 , 304-8, 342-46; 398-402.) 

N, M. 

A Frobel method of teaching history (See Journal of educ Lond 
1891,13 520-21) 

Newell, M A 

History in elementary education (See Nat educ ass’n. Proceed- 
ings 1892, p 310-16 ) 

Peabody, Elizabeth Palmeb. 

First steps to the study of history 89 p. D Boat 1832 

Peabody, Mbs Mary H 

Methods of teaching history to children (See Nat educ ass’n 
Prooeedmgs 1893, p. 284-86. ) 

PizABD, Alfred 

L’histoire dans Tenseignement primaire D Pans 1891. 

An extxact from above was printed in Bovne inter de Penaoign 1890, 

681-05 

Busch, Gustamb. 

Zur Verbesserung des elementaren Geschichtsuntemcht 136 p 
0 Wien 1893 

Salmon, Lucy Maynard 

History m elementary schools (See Educ. rev 1891, 1 438-82 ) 


Study of history below the secondary school (See Report of the 
Committee of seven 1899, p. 158-72 ) 

Schmidt, F 

Die Verwendung der Heimatkunde im Gteschichtsunterricht 28 p 
Q Bensheim 1896. (Schulprogram ) 

VlBBGUTZ, Fr.VNZ. 

1st im Greschichtsuntemcht in der Volksschule em Handbnch in 
der Hand der Schuler wunschenswert? (Ponini Bll. 1896 226-26 ) 
Wabfibu), Ethelbert D 

Teachmg of history in elementary schools (Seo Education 1893, 
14 1-6.) 

WiLLMANN, Otto 

Der elementare Greschichtsuntemcht, zugleich B^leitworte fur das 
Lesebuch aus Herodot 87 p 0 Wien 1872 
After Herbart and Ziller 
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WiLTaB, Sar i E 

Place of the story in early education, and other essays. 132 p D 
Host 1892. Gum 60c 


COBREL VTION 

Alden, Edmund Kimball. 

Mountains and history. (See Anier hist, ass’n. Report 1894, p 
619-29) 

Atkinson, Willi vm P.\rsons. 

The study of politics 63 p. S Boat 1888 Roberts oOc. 

B.VRNES, Mrs Mar\ Doivning (Sheldon) 

Teaching of local history. (See Educ rev 1895, 10 481-88 ) 

Boughton, Willis 

Study of local history’ (See Education 1893, 13 400-8.) 

Clarke, Joseph Thacher. 

Plea for archseological instruction (See ELall. Methods of teaching 
history Ed 2 1886, p 89-103.) 

Fischer, K 

Behandlung der Sozialen Frage im Geschichtsuntemcht der Pnina 
(See Zeit. fur den gesch Untemcht. 1897, 1 226-^ ) 

Foss, Rudolph. 

Wie 1 st der XJnterricht m der Geschichte init dem Geographischen 
Untemcht zu verbmden? Ed 2 48 p 0 Ber 1874 

Hillard, George S 

On the connection between geography and history. (See Amer 
inst of instruction 1845, p 269-307 ) 

McMubry, Charles Alexander. 

Co-ordination in the field of history and literature. (See Nat educ 
ass*n Proceedings. 1896, p. 104-9 ) 


Special method for literature and history m the common schools. 
Ed. 4 114 p. D Bloonungton, 111 1898. Public school pub co 

35c 

. Ed 2 114 p D 1894. 

Macy, Jesse 

Relations of history to pohtics (See Amer hist ass’n Report 
1893, p 179-88 ) 

Moses, Bernard 

The social sciences as aid in teachmg history (See Cal uniy. Bul- 
letin no 37 1892 ) 

Naohtigall, Karl. 

Die il^rucksichtigung des Volkswissenschaftlichen Elementes bei 
dem Geschichtsuntemcht in hdheren Lehranstalten. 18 p 0. 
Remscheid 1883. 

HIST 99 — VOL I 38 
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Neubutbk, Fribdrick 

Volkswirtschaftliches iiii Gesdiichtsanterricht 63 p 0 Halle 
1894 

Nevins, Winfield Scott 

Study of local history (See New Eng. mag 1893, 14 28-30 ) 

Phillips, J H 

Histoiy and Iitei»ture in giummar grades 17 p D Bost 1893 
Heath 15(> 

Also in N E. A proccodings 1S92, (M)6-lb 

Ptabciinik, j 

Der geographische mid histonsclie TJntemcht (See Zeit. fur die ost. 
Oym. 1860, 11 474-79 ) 

Physic vl geography and hiatorj’’ (See Hall Methods of teachmg his- 
tory Ed 2 1886, p 223-26) 

Redway, J icciUEs Wakdlaw 

Influence of environment on lTiiite<l States lustory (See Nat. educ. 
ass’n. Proceedmgs 1898, p 139-49 ) 

Rice, Emily J 

Course of study in history and literature, witli suggestions and direc- 
tions 67 p 0 Chic °1891 Elanagan 

Saoh, August 

Die Behandlung der wirthschaftlichen und gesellschafthchen Fragen 
im Geschichtsuntemcht 14 p O 1896 Hadersleben 

ScHOLZ, Ed 

Studie uber den historisch-geographisclien Untemcht am Gymna- 
sium (See Zeit fur die ost Gym 1870, 21 454-79 ) 

Tietz, Adolf 

Ueber Verbmdung des gescluchtlichen nut dem geographischen 
Untemchte m der Qumta des Gymnasiums 39 p O (Jotheii 1877. 

Tmtel, E 

Die Heimatskunde als Grundlage der Geschichtsuntorncht (See 
Praktischer Schulmann 1896, p. 105-27. ) 

Wendt, G. 

Zum geschichtlichen und geographischen Untemcht 18 p 0 
Karlsruhe. 1879 
Qymnasicii-piQgram. 

Wolf, Joseph 

Ueber die Verbmdung des geographischen Untemchtcs mit dem 
Untemcht in der Geschichte (See Zeit. fur die ost. Gym 1862, 
13-263-63.) 

USB OF THE SOURCES 

Barnes, Mrs Mary Downing (Sheldon), and Bvrnei, E\rl 

Collections of sources in English for history teachmg (See Educ. 
rev. 1898, 16 331-38.) 
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Decker, A 

Quelleiil)eiiutzuiig lui Ge^*hichti5ante^rielit Zeit fui den 

gescli untemcht. 1897, 1 158-65 ) 

Bengbl, Jobl\^’x 

Quellenbenutzung beim (jeschichtfcuntemchte 96 p 0 Wies- 
l)aden 1898. (Zeit-und-Streitfragen paflagogisclie 53) 

Caldwell, How.vbd Walter. 

Source-study method ot teaching ln>tory m high schools! (See Nat 
educ. ass’n Proceedings 1897, p 670-76 ) 

Fling, Fred ]^Iorrow Outlme of historical methcMl 124 p. D. Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 1899 J H Jkliller. 75c. 

Fling, Fred Morrow, and Caldwell, Howard Walter 

Studies m European and American history 336 p. 0. Lincoln, 
Nebr 1898 ADUer. $1 

Explaining and illustrating work by the “source*’ method in Univ of Nebr 

Bev in Jour of pedagogy, July, 1S98. 

Hart, Albert Bubhnell. 

The sources and how to find them Use of sources. (See his Amer- 
ican history told by contemporaries 1898. v. 2, pt 1, p.1-84.) 

A diorter chapter of similar content prefaces, volume 1 

Hart, Albert Busbnell, and others 

The use of sources (In his Source book of Amencan history 
1899, pref. p. 1-46.) 

Moeller, 0. . 

Traits des etudes historiques 673 p. 0. Louvain. 1892. 

Contains a critical introduction to modem history and chapters on archives. 

Important blbllogzaphio catalogs Historical method 

Page, T W. 

The source method” of teaching history m schools. (In Uniyersity 
chromcle (OaJifomia), Dec., 1899, 2 421-32 ) 

A yigorons arraignment of the “source method ' as the author someTvhat 

radically conceives it 

Robinson, James Harvey. 

Ought the sources to be used m teaching history? (See Ass’n of 
collies and preparatory schools of the middle states and Maryland. 
Proceedings 1894, p 38-44.) 

Rude, Adolf 

Quellen im Gfeschichtsunterzicht ... 24 p. O Gotha 1892. 
(Pad Zeit-und-Streitfragen Heft, 27.) 

WoHLRABB, Wilhelm, and others 

Einige Praparationen zu profangeschichthchen Quellenstoffen. 48 p. 

0. Gotha. 1887. 

WooDBDRN, James A. 

To what extent may undergraduate students of history be trained 
m the use of the sources? (See Amer hist, ass’n. Report. 1897. p. 
45-49). 
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COLLECTIONS OF SOtTBCES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

This list includes only such collections as are both good and so inex- 
pensive as to be within reach of all teachers. A much fuller list 
IS found m Charming & Hart’s Guide 
Hart, A B and Ohanning, Edward, eds. 

Amencau history leaflets American history, colonial and consti- 
tutional, 1-30. N Y. 1892-97 Lovell 10 cents each. 

Published bimonthly 

Hart, Albert Bushnbll 

American history told by contemporanea 4 v 0 N. Y 1897- 
1900 Macmillan $7 

Three volumes have appeared and may bo had separately for S2 each 


Source book of American history 408 p D N Y 1899 
Macmillan 60c 

From the Columbian discovery to the Spanish war 
Johnston, Alexander ed 

American orations to illustrate American xiohtical history. 3 v. B. 
N.Y 1884. Putnam $3.75 
McDonald, William ed 

Select cliarters and other documents illustrative of the history of the 
United States 1606-1775 0. N Y 1899 Macmillan $2 25 


Select documents illustrative of the history of the Umted States 
1776-1861 465 p. 0 NY 1898 Macmillan $2 25 

Old South leaflets 100 numbers D Best 1883-99 Rib. and sold 
by Directors of the Old South work, Old South meetmg-house, Bos- 
ton. 5 cents each, $4 per hundred; the flrst 100 numbers can be had 
m 4 volumes at $1.50 each. 

Poore, Benjamin Perley. ed 

The federal and state constitutions, colonial charters, and other 
orgamc laws of the US. 2 v. Q Wash 1877 

A reprint is in preparation 
Preston, Howard W ed 

Documents illustrative of American history 1606-lS<i3 320 p O 

N.Y 1891. Putnam. $1.50 
Bicuardson, James D. ed 

A compilation of the messages and papers of tlie presidents, 1780- 
1897 10 V O Wasli 1896-99. 

Published by authority of Congress. 

PRANCE 

Bourgeois, Emile 

La r^forme de I’agregatiou d’histoire (See Revue mter de I’en- 
seign 1894, 28 2-8 ) 

Brisac, Edmond Dreyfus 

Les r^formes de Tenseignement secoiidaire cn France (See Revue 
inter de I’enseign. 1881, 1 1-24 ) 

Discusses the place of history in the French curricula. 
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Bbouard, Eugeke. 

L’enseignement de Thistoire dans l*ccole pnmaire fSee Confer- 
ences pddagogiques fait aux in&tituteurs pniuaires venas d Paris pour 
P Exposition nniverselle de 1878 ) 

Oaudbl, M. 

Un enseignement de Phistoire diplomatique a Pecole libre des sci- 
ences politiques (See Reiue mter de Penseign. 1898, So 541-50.) 

Cons, Louis 

L’enseignement de Phistoirc de Piance d Pecole pnmaire. (See 
Revue ji^d. 1880, 6 569-75 ) 

FB ± Dt & ic % Paul. 

L’enseignement superieur de Phistoire il Pans (See Revue intei 
de Penseign. 1883, 6. 742-98 ) 


The study of history in Belgium and Holland, trans by Hennetta 
Leonard. (See Johns Hopkins Univ studies. 1890, ser. 8, no. 10, 

62p) 


The study of history in Germany and France; trans. by Henrietta 
Leonard (See Johns Hopkma Umv studies 1890, ser. 8, nos 5-6, 
38 p.) 

Gboffroy, a. 

Le concours d’agregation d’histoiiv (See Re^me inter, de Peaseign 
1895, 9 329-40; 40^25 ) 

Hahkins, CnvRLES Homer. 

History in French lyoees. (See Report of the Committee of seven 
1899, p. 199-209 ) 

Also In Amer. hist, ass’n Report. 1S98, p 583-88 


Opportunities for American students of history at Pans (See 
Amer hist, rev 1898, 3 418-30 ) 

Address liefore the American historical association, Dec. 29, 1897 

Horner, R 

L’enseignement de Phistoire et de la geographie <lans les colleges 
Fribourg, Suisse 1895. 

Hubault, Gustave 

De Penseignement de Phistoire de France dans les ecoles primaires. 
(See Rev. p4d. 1878, 1 382-93 ) 

JuLLiAN, Camille. 

Extraits des historiens fran^ais du dix-neu\neme si5cle. 684 p 0. 
Fans 1898 

Acc*t of the development of historical studies In France during the present 
century 

Langlois, Charles Victor 

L’enseignenient des sciences auxiliares de Phistoire du M A il la 
Sorboime. (SeeBibliothfique de Pecole des chartes. 1888, 49.609-29 ) 
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Langlois, Ohakles Victor. 

Remarques X propos do l*agr6gatioii d’histoire (See Revue uni- 
versitaire 1892, June 16.) 

Lavissb, Ernest 

Agr4gation d’histoire et de g4ographie (See Revue inter de Ven- 
seign 1883, 5 371-82.) 


Comment a 6t6 r6form4e Pagregation d’histoire (See his A propos 
de nos 4coles 1895, p. 142-53 ) 


De Venseignement de Phistoire (See his A propos de nos dcoles. 
1896, p 77-107 


L’enseignement de I’histoire (See his Instructions conoemant les 
programmes de I’enseignemenfc secondaire classique n d ) 

The same matter somewhat abridged is in his A propos du nns dcolos, p 77-107 


L’enseignement historique en Sorbonne et 1’ Education national. 
(See Revue des deux mondes 1882, 169 870-97 ) 

Lbmonnieb, Henry 

L’ enseignement de P histoire dans les 6coles prmiaires (See Recueil 
des monographies pMagogiques pubh^ X Poi'casion de Pexposition 
universelle de 1889, 4 221-68, no. 30 ) 

Mention, L6on. 

De 1’ enseignement de Phistoire dans les 6coles normoles. (See Rev. 
p4d 1885, 16.41-46.) 

Monin, H 

Les progrds de P enseignement histonquo. 14 p Pans, 1891. 
Satximon, Henry 

L’ enseignement de Phistoire dans les lycees (See Revue mter. de 
Penseign 1890, 20 471-80 ) 

Secondary history teachmg in France. (See Ainer ]our./of educ. Bar- 
nards 1872, 23 51.) 

Seignobos, Charles. 

L* enseignement de Phistoire dans les Facultes (See Revue inter, 
de Penseign 1883-84, 6 1076-88, 8 36-60, 97-111 ) 

Teegan, Thomas Henry 

Elementary education m France 255 p D Lond. 1891. 
Simpkm 

Detailed progranofl are given, p 215-66, Hhowing place of history in tho curricula 

of tho French elementary sohools. 

Van Dabll, Alphonse N. 

Methods of instruction in secondary schools in France (See 
Academy, Syracuse 1889, 4‘201-12 ) 

Wbrtsgh, Friedrich 

Ueber den Qeschichtsunterricht m Frankreich Perleberg, 1897 
A “Programm.” 
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CfElUr VXY 

Acton, John Emerick Edward Dvlberu Acton, Lord. 

German schools of histoiy. (See Eughsh hist, rev 1886, 1 7-42 ) 
Assmann, \V. 

Das Studimn der Geschichte insbesondere auf Gymnasien nach den 
gegenwartigen Anforderungen 39 p. Q Braunschweig 1847 
AlsolnZeit f d Gyninasialwcscn, \ol 1 

B VLDAMUS, Alfred 

Die Stoffverteilung im Geschichtsuntemcht (See Zeit fur das 
Gym 1891, 45 330-36. 

Barnard, Henry ed. 

German schools and pedagogy. 2v ml 0 NY 1861. 

Reprinted from American Journal of education Part % p 101-10, contains 
Aphorisms on teaching history , translated from Raumer’s Historv of podagog% 

Bbngbl, Johann 

Geschichte der Methodik des kulturgeschichtlichen Unterrichts. 
74 p O Wiesbaden 1896 (Zeit-und-Streitfragen piidagogische. 
49-60.) 

Appeared first in Neue Bahnen 
Biedbrmann, Friedrich E.vrl 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht auf Schulen nach kultuigeschichttlichen 
Methode. 45 p 0 Wiesbaden. 1885 
Blume, E. 

Geschichtsuntemcht auf den Semmanen (Rem’s Studien. ) 

Bolton, Frederick E 

The secondarj" school system of Germany 398 p D N Y 1900 
Appleton $1 60 (Inter educ ser v 47. ) 

P 235-50 give syllabus of work in history and geograph} in the German schools 
from the first study of the subjects in the Vorschule through Upper Frlma in the 
Gymnasium. 

Text books, apparatus, and methods of Instruction are discussed, with emphasis 
on the close correlation of the two subjects and the wonderfully unified and 
thorough work done 

Bongaertz, Julius 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht in der Volksschule 278 p 0 Munster 
1892 

Bourne, Edward G 

Ranke and the begmnmg of the seminary method in teaching his- 
tory (See Educ rev 1896, 12 359-67.) 

Bbettschneider, Harry 

Zum Unterricht in der Geschichte vorzugsweise in den oberen Klas- 
sen hoherer Lehranstalten 84 p O Halle 1895 
Dorpfbld, Friedrich Wilhelm 

Repititonum der Gesellschaftskunde zur Erganzung des Geschichts- 
untemchts Ed. 3. 48 p. O Gutersloh 1890 
Eberhardt, K F. 

Ueber Greachichtsunterricht auf den Semmanen 32 p O. Wien 
1876. (Rem’s padagogische Studien 4.) 
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Ebbrhabdt, K F 

Zur Methode und Technik des GeschichtsunterrichtB auf den Semi- 
nanen 15 p 0 Eisenach 1874 

Ekbris, Van 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht in der Volksschule Bielefeld .1891 
Endbis, a. 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht in der Volksschule 62 p 0 Lpz 1887 
(Pad Sammelmappe 111) 

Feldhausen, G. 

DerGreschichtsunterrichtinderVolkssehula 108 p 0 Lpz 1887 
( Hesse’s Lehrer-Bibhothek 8 ) 

Fling, Feed Mobbow 

The German historical seminary (See Academy, Syracusa 1889, 
4 129-89, 212-19 ) 

Describes the oxKanlzatlon and working of Mauienbrechcr’H seminary at Leip- 
zig In 1888 

Paul. 

De I’enseignement sap4rieur de Phistoire en Allemagne (See Be- 
vue de Pmstniction pubhque en Belgique 1882, 24 18-53, 25 79-92 ) 
Fbee, H 

Der giinzhche Neugestaltung des Geschichtsuntemchts in der Volks- 
schule (See Neue Bahnen. 1897, p. 289-305 and 345-72 ) 

Fbobobse, J 

Bedenken gegen den neuen preussischen Lehrplan der Geschichte 
(See Zeit. fur das Gym. 1893, 47 65-76 ) 

GXbleb, Dr 

Zum Geschichtsunterrichte fur Madchen. (See Axis der Schule-fur 
die Schule 1896, pts 9^, p. 61-67, 114-21 ) 

Genz, Hebmann 

Die Bedeutung des Geschichtsunterrichts auf den huheren Lehran- 
stalten (See Zeit fur das Gym 1888, 42 657-68 ) 

Goldmann, Thbodob. 

Zum Geschichtsuntemcht des Gymnasiums. 45 p. 0 Darmstadt 
1890 (Program Ludwig-Geoiges Gym ) 

Gbavenhobst, K.Th. 

Em Wort zur Verstandigung uber Mass und Ziel des geschichtlichen 
IJntemchts auf Gymnasien. 15 p Braunschweig Gym 1880 
GbOllich, Oskab Adalb 

Beitrag zur Methodik des Geschichtsunterrichts an hOheren Leh- 
ranstalten. 80 p. 0. Lobau. 1874. 

Haupt, 0. 

Em Beitrag zu der Frage nach Ziel und Methode des Geschichtsuu- 
terrichts an Gymnasien 38 p. 0. Wittenberg ^1883. 

Hebbst, F L W 

Die neuere und neuste Geschichte auf Gymnasien 40 p 0 
Maanz 1877. 
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HesbiOlNn, E. 

Bemerkungen ziim Geschichtsuntemcht in den oberen Gymnasial- 
klassen 46 p Q Ber 1894 

History m continental schools. (See Industrial educ asa*n. N. Y. Educ 
leaflets no 5, Jan. 10, 1888.) 

HtJBNER, Max. 

' Neuere Bestrebungen auf dem Grebiete des Geschichtsuntemchts 
50 p 0. Breslau. 1891. 

Der Unterricht in der Geschichte mit zahlreichen Lehrproben. 
147 p. 0 Breslau 1898 

Immanuel, . 

Studium der vaterlfindischen Gteschichte, Bemerkungen uber den 
histonschen Unterricht auf Gymnasien. (See Archiv fiir Geschichte 
und Alterthumskunde Westfalens. 1828, 3 62- ) 

Der in preussen geplante Reform des Geschichtsuntemchts (SeeDeut 
Zeit f. Geschichtswissenschaft. 6. 191>97.) 

Jacobi, A ed. 

Beitr^ zur Methodik des Unterrichtes m der Volksschule Apolda. 
1888 

Jacobi, F. 

Grundzuge emer neuen Methode fur den vaterlundischen Ge- 
schichtsunterncht in deutschen Schulen 0 Numbeig 1889. 

Jager, E F Oscar. 

Ueber die Stellung des Untemchts in der alten Geschichte im Gym- 
nasi^ehrplan (See Humanistische Gymnasium 1895,5*5-12) 

JORGENSEN, Paul. 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht auf dem Eealgymnasium; BeitrSge zur 
Methodik 28 p. Q. Ber 1894 
JuLLiAN, Camille. 

Notes sur les s6minaires historiques et philologiques des universitSs 
allemandes. (See Revue inter. dePenseign 1884,8 289-310; 403-24. ) 
JuNGE, Friedrich 

Der Geschichtsunterricht auf Gymnasien und Realgymnasien nach 
den preussischen Verordnungen von 81 MEuz, 1882. 38 p S. Ber. 
1886 

Kehr, Carl. ed. 

Geschichte der Methodik des deutschen Volksschulunterrichts 4 
V. 0 Gotha 1877-81 
. Ed 2 1887-^. 

Kehr, Carl. 

Die Praxis der Volksschule, mit einem Anhange uber die besten 
Ldfcir-und-Lemmittel auf dem Gebiete des Volksschuluntemchts. 
Ed. 10. 408 p. 0 Gotha 1885-87 

Ed 1 was Issued In ISTiS 
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Klein, E 

Ueber Greschichte Erzahlen m Mdclchenklaasen (See Schulbote 
fur Hessen 1896, 48-50.) 

Klemm, L R 

European schools 419 p. D N Y 1889 App. $1 50. (In- 
ter educ ser ) 

A few para^riaphs on history In chapteiM two and three 

Klinohabdt, Julius 

Die Beriicksiohtigung der bildenden Kunst beim Untemchte m der 
Geschichte und Erdkunde in den mittleren Klassen des Gyniuasimus 
16 p Q. Altenburg 1896. 

EOcher, Adolf 

Zwei neuere Probleme des Geschichteuntemchtes auf den hoheren 
Schulen 23 p 0 Hannover 1896 

The place of history In the curnenlum <if the grammar school and the 

ment of social and economic questions in high school history work 

Kornbumpf, E 

Methodische Handbuch fur den deutchen Geschichtsiintemcht in 
Volksschulen Lpz 1893 

Kbibgeb, Ferdinand 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht in Volks-und-Biirgerscliulen 160 ]> 0. 

Numberg 1876. 

Eboues, F 

Zum Lehrplane und zur Instruction fur den geschichtlichen Unter- 
ncht an den Gyinnasien in Oesterreich iin Jahi*e 1884 ( See Zeit fur die 
ost Gym 1886. 37 sup 90-98 

Eurth, Godefboid 

De Fenseigneinent de Phistoire en Allemagne (See Revue do P in- 
struction pubhque eii Belgique 1876, 19 88-100 ) 

Lbfranc, Abel. 

L’enseignement de Phistoire dans les uiuvtM*sit('*8 de Leipzig ct de 
Berlin (See Revue mter de Penseign 1888, 15 239-62 ) 

Lipp, Johann 

Die Geschichte in der Volksschule (See Pndagogiuin 1888. 10* 
653- ) 

LObell, Johann Wilhelm 

Grundzuge emer Methodik des geschichtlieluqi Unterrichts anf 
Gymnasien 88 p 0 Lpz. 1847 

Lorenz, Ottokar. 

Geschichtsuntemcht auf hoheren Schulen (See Nat. Ziutung. 2, 
May, 1891.) 


Zur Frage uber den Geschichtsuntemcht am Gyumasiutu. (See 
Zeit. fur die ost Gym 1861, 12 169-89.) 

Directed against Gampe and Biedcrmanii 
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Mahbenhoi/tz, Eicn\RD 

Wandlungen der Geschichtsauffassung und des Gesc’hichtsuntemchts 
besonders in Deutschland 74 p 0 Hamburg 1891. (Zeit-und- 
Streitfragen, 84-85 ) 

Mabtens, RicnARD 

Die Neugestaltung des Geschichtsuntcmchts auf huheren Lelirans- 
talten 118 p 0 Lpz 1892 

Meyer, G E 

Der Geschichtsuntemcht m dcr Volksschule (See Preuw Sohulbl. 
1896 Hefte 36-88 ) 

MiquAl, F W 

Beitnige einoa mit derHorliartiachcn P.idagogik bofronndolon Rchul- 
mannes zur Lehre voiu biograpbischou Geschichtsuntemelit auf Gyni- 
nasieii. 61 p O Leer. 1847. 

Muster, F 

Die Geschichte in dor Volksschule, von dor Dieaterwc^ Stiftung in 
Berlm prfimiirte Concurrenzsohnft 78 p () Koln 1876 

Nedbauee, Friedrich 

Die Kultuigeschichtc auf hoheren Lchranslalton (Set* Zoil fur das 
Gym 1897,51.257-06.) 

Nohaschek, H. 

Ueber der (iroscdiiohts-TTntemoht in oiiu*! Vc)lksH<*hnlo \on judil. 
Klassen, ein niethodischer Versufli 40 p () Mainz 1878 

Noiil, Glembnh 

Ueber (he Nothweiidigkoit einer grundlichon Roforin di»H lA‘hri)lana 
fur den GoHcluehtsuntemcht auf Rcal-uud-hohei’on Diirgerscliuleii. 
Neuwied 1870 

Ohl, E. 

Veranschaulichung der Geschichte in dor Volkswliulo (See Pada- 
gogium 1890,12:808- .) 

Ommerboen, 0. 

Der Gesohichtsuntemcht untor l^esonderer PenickHielitiguiig die 
neueren Erlasse. 04 p. O. Gharlotteuburg. 1891. 

Paulsen, Friedrich. 

GescluchtedergelehrtenUntcrrichtsauf don doutschou Sol mien und 
Umversitaten vom Ausgang des Mittlealters 1 »w zur ( Jogoii w art 811 p 
0 Lpz 1885. 

Place of history In the Gemiuu Lulirplan Ih ium uniWl> tnu'cd 

teER, Gael. 

Der GoscliichtsunterriohtaufGyiniiaaioii 238 p O Hallo 1849. 

IhETZSCJi, F. W. 

Borioht u d Neugostaltung dos Gosohiohtsuntornohts stut dor Ik‘r- 
liner Dezemlierkunierenz 18 p Zwickau ltt*al Gyiiinitsiuni. 
1894. 
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pRI^X'E, John Tfloen 

Methods of instruction and organization of the schools of Germany 
237 p D Bost 1892 Lee 11.15 
Hlstor} )ind guQgrmphy Chap 10 

Prussian elementary school code, translated by A E Twentyman (See 
Great Britain — House of Commons papers No 8447 Special reports 
on educational subjects 1896-97. p 470-80 
Shows the time given to history in the curriculum 

Ptaschnik, J 

Beitrag zur methodischen Behandlung des geographisclien und his- 
torischen Untemcht an dem Untergymnasium (Sec Zeit fur die ost. 
Gym. 1853,4.455-87, 633-42.) 


Die griechische und romische Geschichte iin Gynmasium (See Zeit. 
fur die ost Gym 1862, 13 380-94 ) 

Baffay, Robert 

Der Geschichtsunterricht an den osterreichischen Mittelschulen. 
35 p Wien 1889. 

Bausghbn, Gerhard 

Der TTntemcht in der alten Geschichte auf den oberen Klassen des 
Gymnasiums Theil 1 12 p Q Anderuach 1890 

BicnTER, Albrecht 

Geschichtsunterricht m 17 en Jahrhundert 27 p. 0. Lagensalza- 
1893 (Podagogisches Magazin Heft 35 ) 


Die Methodik des Geschichtsuntemchtes der Volksschule in ihrer 
geechichtlichen Entwickelung 59 p 0 Gkitha. 1889 (Kehr 
Geschichte des deutschen Volksschuluntemchtes 2 73-132 ) 


Der Weltgeschichtliche Untemcht m der deutschen Volksschule in 
semer methodischen Entwickelung (See Kehr Geschichte der 
Methodik 1877,1 169-211.) 

Bosbnburo, Hermann 

Methodik des Geschichtsuntemcht; nach den GrundsJtzcn der ver- 
mittelnden POdagogik bearbeitet. 120 p 0 Breslau 1892 

Ed. 2 160 p 1897 

Bussell, James E 

History and geography m the higher schools of Gennaiiy (Stm 
School rev. 1897, 6 267-68, 639-47 ) 

Reprinted as chapter 15 of his German higher schools. 1S99 

Sachsb, Friedrich 

Gesichtspunkte fur den Geschichtsuntemcht in der Volksscliult* 
(See Praktischer Schulmann. 1875 Heft 1-2 ) 

Salmon, Lucy Maynard. 

Histoiy in the German gymnasia. (SeeE<luc rev 189S, 15 167-82 ) 

Also in Report of the Committee of seven 1899, p 17J-9S, and in Amer hiht 

ass’n Report. 1897, p. 75-88 
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SciIEIBLHUBER, Cl 

Praparationeii fur den Geschichtsunterncht m der Volkascliulc. 
264 p 0 Straubuig 1897 
ScniLLKK, . 

Bemerkiiugen uber den Geschichtsunterncht mit besonderer Bezie- 
himg auf die bayenschon Schulverordnungcn (See Zeit fur das Crym. 
1849, 3 503 ) 

SCJULLKR, H£im\NN 

Die neucste Geschnhte auf der oliersten Stufe dos Gymnasialuntor- 
nchtes (See Zeit fur das Gym 1889, 43 513-36 ) 

SciLMAKscm, A 

Die Kunstgeschiclite an uiLSoren lloclischulcn 120 p () Bcilin 
1891 

SbIQNOJIOS, OirVRliEH 

L’enseigneinent de I’liistoire dons Ics universitcs allciiiaiides. (See 
Ite\ue inter de I’enseign 1881, 1 5(J3-600 ) 

Steineb, ICvtu. 

Zur Rcrfonii dea (Toscliichtsunterrichts 16 p O. Lpz 1891 
(Pad SaninieluiapiK» 144 ) 

S'HEHL, F. 

Der valerians liHche (lOHchichtHiinterrK 'lit in unsern ElenientarHchu- 
len Koblenz 1842 
Tuiele, K 

Zur Mcthodik (11*8 G(‘scliirhlMnnU»mchls iti den uiit(‘R*ii iind mit- 
tleren Klasscn hdliorer LeliraiisUlteii (See Zeit fur <las G\ m 1894, 
48 609-16 ) 

Tiefpbnb \en, RreiiAUi) 

Wieistan <lcn liuinaniatisehcn Oymnasicn d(‘rgcHchichtliche I^dir- 
stoff auf (ho einzelnen Klasseii der 01x»rstufe zu verteileii? (See Zeit 
fur das Gym 1891, 45 321-30 ) 

Ueeel, Aimiun. 

Ueber Gcschichtsuntemcht in der allgeineinen Fortbildangsschule. 
(See D. deulsche Fortbildungssch 189(5 106-14 ) 

Weueu, Gboeo 

Der Geschichtsnntomeht in MiitelHchuleii lleidelbc^rg- 1864. 
White, Andrew Dickson 

European hcIiooIh of history and jioliiicH (Set* Johns Hopkins IJniv 
studies 1887, scr 5 no 12, p 477-546.) 

WUUKL, OlTR. 

Das Lchr])ensuni der <TC*ographio nnd Gosehiehh* itn 2‘" Sonu'ster 
der aciiten Gyninasial elasse. (See Zeit fur die ost. Gym. 1890, 
41 831-i7 ) 

ZiLLIO, 

Dor GesihielitHunterrieht in dt»r okMiiontaron Erzi(*hnngsschiil(‘n 
(See Jahrbueli des Vereins fur vnHW'nscliaftliclieii P.idagogik 1882, 
14 89-245 ) 
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2^llig, Peter 

Der G^hichtsunterricht m der Erziehiingsschule ( See Rem En- 
cyklopadisches Handbuch der Padagogik 1896, 2. 763-65. ) 

ZiMMBRMANN, 

Die Methods der histonsehen Untemchts auf Gymnasien (See 
Gymnamalzeitang. 1842, p. 217 ) 

See bibliographical references accompanying articles on Geschichtsunter- 
ncht m the Encyclopedias of Baumeister, Rein, and Schmid for more de- 
tailed references on German grade work m history 
Jahresbenchte uber das hdhere Schulwesen and Padagogischer Jahres- 
bericht are two annuals which list and comment upon the current German 
literature of this subject 


QBBAT BRITAIN. 


Adams, Herbert Baxter. 

English views on the study of history. (See Index, Dec. 20, 1884.) 
Andrews, Alice 

Teaching modem history to senior classes. (See Work and play in 
girls* schools 1898, p 124-68 ) 

Inclndes a 20 p specimen syllabus of English history 

Baker, ABTBnofR. 

On the teaching of history (See Journal of edua Lond 1891, 
13:19-20 ) 

Bead before the Teachers’ Guild 
Barnett, Percy Arthur, ed . 

Teaching and organization with special reference to secondary schools 
419 p 0 Lond 1897 Longmans $2 

History, p 161-08. Fresh, clear, and practloal 
Browning, Oscar. 

Teaching of history in schools 20 p 0 Lond 1887 Long- 
mans Is 

Also in Royal historical society Transactions. 1889, p 60-84 
Bubstall, S R. 


History teachmg m schools. 
17 381-32 ) 

(See Journal of educ 

Lond 

1895, 

Charles, R F 

History teaching in schools 
17.379-81 ) 

(See Journal of educ 

Lond 

1805, 

OuBBiE, James. 




Prmciples and practice of common-school G<luoation 

504 

p D. 


Lond n. d Stewart. 

History, p 478-84 


Fox, George L. 

History in E nglish secondary schools (Soe Rt»p(»rt of tho (ionnuit- 
tee of seven 1899, p 210-30 ) 

Also in Amer hist, assn Report. 1898, p 
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FREDi:iUCQ, P\UL 

De renseijjniement siip4neur de I’histoire en l&cosBe ut en Angleterrq 
(See Revue inter do renseign 1886, 9 600-20, 10 106-28 ) 

The study of history in England and Scotland, trans by Hennetta 
Leonard (See Johns Hopkins Univ studies 1887, ser 6, no 10, 
64 p 

Harrison, Frederic 

Royal road to history (See Fortnightly rev 1808, 60 478-91 ) 
Ropnntcd iifl cOiapicr 1 In hit) of iiistory 

Historical study at Oxford (See Bentley’s Ciuarterly rcy 1895, 
1 282-300 ) 

Hodgkin, Howard 

The study of history in the University of Cainbndge, England 
(See Alumnus 1879 ) 

How English history is not taught m England (Sec Rev of rev 1897, 
16 101 ) 

Extract Imm Dr Miller Matuiircs’ lecture The iiationtil Ktudy of military 
liiRtory 

Secondary history teaching in Scotland (See Amer jour of educ 
Barnards 1871, 22 691-92 ) 

SMErn, Arthur L 

Histoncal h^acliing in public schools (Stn* Academy 1897, 51 
106-7 ) 

Somervell, R 

Mcslern history (St‘e JUiriieiL Teaching and organization 1897, 

p 161-79) 

Stubeert, Mary R W. 

Tlio Canibridgi* school of history (Siv Ahum lust assn Rei>ort 
1898, p. 383-431 ) 

Study of history at Oxford (See Nation 1896, (H) 274-6 

Wells, J 

The teaching of history in schools Loud 1892 Methuen 
An Oxford cxtcusloii lecture 

Withers, H L 

Ancient history (Sec Barnett Toaclnng ami organization 1897, 

p 180-98) 

united stvtks 

Adams, Herbert Baxter. 

History in Aniera an < olleg<*s 
AiiihorKt (See IlkliK'iition ISHli 7 177-S7 ) 

Columbia (Hi*e Kdiuatlon ISHO. 7 7 11, 177-S7 ) 

Harvard (See hMucatioii 1SS(» (i .*}.{.>- 17, ) 

Yale (See Etluuilloii JSS7 7 .Ot-Jl) 

The study of history in Ainorutin colleges un<l nmvorsitu's 29tl p 
illus O Wash 1887 (Bineaii of chIik CirciiLu of infoiinatiuii 
no 2 ) 

Re\lsiMland vervmiu h < xteiideil fnnn Hie nrtu l«*s in Kdiuation 
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AujEN, William Francis 

Instruction in Amencan history (See Wisconsin journal of educa- 
tion V 4. Oct , 1874 ) 

American historical association 

Preliminary report of the Committee of seven (»n study of history in 
schools. (See School review 1897, 5 346-9 ) 

Balgii, Ctborge T 

Methods of teaching patnotisin in the public si bools 109 p. O 
N Y 1890 Van Nostrand f 1 60 

From an address delivered June 28, 1SS9, beloru LIiu luacherH of the Childrcn’H 

Old society, N Y Citj' 

Barnes, Mrs. Mary Doivnino (Sheldon). 

General history in the high school (See Academy, Syracuse 1889, 
4 285-91 ) 


Teadier’s manual to Amencan history 155 p. D. Bost 1893. 
Heath 60c. 

“ Vital, original, and stimulating *’ Monrou 
Burgess, Isaac B 

Method of college preparatory teachmg of history. (See Acailemy, 
Syracuse 1883, 3 293-^305 ) 

Burgess, John William 

Methods of histoncal study and researdi in Columbia Universit> 
(See Hall Methods of teachmg history Ed 2 1886, p 215-21 ) 

Butler, Nicholas Murray 

Beform of secondary education m the United States (See Atlan 
Mo 1894, 73 372-84 ) 

A review of tho report of the Committee of ten 

Channing, Edw \rd, and Hart, Albert Bushnbll, 

Guide to the study of Amencan history 471 p D Boat. 1896 
Gum |2 15 

The most useful book to the teacher of American history Treats of method aii<1 

materials, with full bibliographies and topical references. Thoroughly indexed 

Clow,F R. 

Outlme of work m professional history m the State nonnal school, 
Oshkosh, Wis 11 p 0 1897. 

Dougherty, Newton C 

The study of history in our public schools (Sec Nat educ ass’n 
Proceedings 1897, p 58-67.) 

Drake, J H 

Roman constitutional history m our high sc'hools (See Si lux >1 
review 1900, 8 146-66 ) 

Foster, William Eaton. 

Useof a pubhc library in the study of history (StH‘ Hall MethiMls 
of teaching history Ed. 2 1886, p 105-11 ) 

Gordy, Wilbur F , and Twitchell, Willis Ir\ 

A pathfinder m Amencan history 261 p 1) Bost “1893 U*c 
& Shepard. $1.20. 
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H\ll, C P 

History of the civil war, wliat and how much shall Ik? tan^lit 
(See Education 1887, 7 470-81 ) 

H \.iiT, Albert BranNELL 

History in high and preiiaratory scliools (Scm.» Aauleiuy, Syracuse 
1887, 2 256-65, 306-15 ) 

Reprinted floptiratcly 22 p 0 S^nicuxe, 18K7 


Metlusls of ti*aehing Aiueric‘aii liistor\ (Sc'c Hall MetlnHls of 
teaching history. E<1 2 1886, p 1-31 ) 


Revised suggestions on the stmly of the histor\ and govcniiniMit of 
the Uiiite<l States. 164 p O. Camh 1805 Han iiiiiv 

Wliilo dCHignwI gfieclalh f<jr Hiirv awl HtncleiilH, il ih \ iiliiiilile !<» Ujm h- 

ciM OH showing clearly the natnru of the college work to wlileh thcMr HtiidoTitH go 


Studies in Amcncau edmation. 150 p J) N.Y 1895 Ijong- 
luans 4)1 25 

EMHa>H 1 tuul f) on Ifinton 

Hinsdale, Burke Aaron 

History teaching in s<*hools (St‘c Nat ckIuc asshi J^nwctKlings 
1895, p 860-70 ) 

Abstnieled in Sclnn)! Journal Mur 

HuLIN<I, KvV (rREENE 

History m secoiwlary e<lu<*atioii (See Fi<lu( n‘\ 1S<)4, 7 •l>l8-59, 

8 4:l->53 ) 

JUDSON, II VERY PrATP 

History in Secoinlaiyscliools (Sec E<liica1ion 1885, <> 19-25) 


Teai*hing history m sevondary sc’hools (Sik* Uni\ stale of NY — 
23rd convocation 1885 Procewlings 81-96 ) 

In rcgentH’ rcpurl 91) a long diMuuifiuoii followK 

TjAitriic, Simon Somerville 

History in the sc*hool (Sc‘e School review 18‘)6, 4 (>4*Mi:> ) 

AT \vA LisrrER, J vmes 

SylUlnis of a coiirsc^if elenient.iiy inslrnelion in U S liiston and 
i ivil governiiieiit 44 p Pliil 1887 
AIvtiiks, Ei)w\ri)T 

Teac4iing Aineruun histoiy (Si*^* N Y idm I.S‘)8, 1 ) 

Mowry, Willi \m AiTaus'rus 

History of our countiy, how to tiui li it (St*i‘ (lominon siImm)] 
wine 1888^9, v 2-:^ ) 

artielcH in \ 2 . live art it Ich in \ I 

Nrw'Enolvnd history teyciinks* \ss<m i \tion — (’ommiitekon te\t-r<m>ks 

Text-lK)okH in Ainenean liislorv (Set‘ Ethie rev D 1898, 
16 480-502 ) 

ContiiiiiK ( riticiil iind desoniitixe iioti>H on I') loiuling ttAt-lHMikh 
JUST Oil — voji 1 ;>u 
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Nkw York (St \tk)— University 

Aims aiul mctluMls in teaching ITintwl Stiitc‘S Instoiy, a discnssion 
at the 9th annual c*<mfoivm*o of Associated academic jinncipals (See 
Regents’ biilletm 30 1893, p 538-47 ) 

lioniNsoN, EmviRD V \n Dyke 

All ideal c<nu>je in history for secondary schools (See Nat cmIiic 
aasn. 1897, p 67tKS3 ) 

Topics for supplementary reading and disiHissioii in United States 
history (See School rev. 1897, 5 302-8 ) 

Rokinson, J \mks Harvey 

Teaching Eunipean history m coll(^» (See E<liic rev 1898, 
16 28-39 ) 

Rollins, Georoe AV. 

Ainencaii history in jirejiaratory schools (See Academy, Syracuse 
1886, 1 133-39 ) 

S \LMON, Lucy Maynard 

The teachmg of history in academies and colleges. (Sec‘ Academy, 
Syracuse. 1890, 6 283-92 ) 

AIho in Women and the higher eductiiion, N Y , 1K03, and iii the proccedingH 

of convocation of Unlv. of the statu of New York, 1890, where it is followed by a 

long diaeussion 

Scott, Henry E 

Courses of study in history, Roman law and political economy at 
Har\^ard univ (See Hall Methods of teaching history. Ed. 2. 
1886, p 167-92 ) 

Seerley, Homer H 

The essentials of United States history to l)e taught in secondary 
schools (See Nat educ. ass’n. Proceedings 1898, p 77-87 ) 

Slovnb, AVilliam Milligan 

The department of history m Columbia university (See Columbia 
university bulletin, June, 1898, 20 181-94 ) 

Stephens, Henry Morse 

History in the secondary schools (See Nat cduc ass’n Proceed- 
ings. 1896, p 623^0 ) 

Thorpe, Francis Newton 

History in American schools (See Education 1886, 7 2:{4-43, 
149-58 ) 

Also reprinted with tiUo Study of United States history In scliools, wlluges.und 

nnlvoisities. 

Study of current topics as a feature of school, academic, and college 
education (See Education 1890, 11 170-74 ) 

Teaching American history (See Education 1887, 7 686-90 ) 
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Thainbr, John. 

How to teach and study Unite<l States history hy the Braini svHtein 
335 p. 0 Chic. 1895 Flanagan |1. 

The Brace system is a plan of bracket analysis 
U S — Bureau of education 

The study of history in American colleges mid universities, hy Her- 
bert B Adams 299 p illus. O Wash 1887 ( Circular of mf ur- 
ination no. 2 ) 

AVblsu, Charles. 

Jilnglish history in American school text-books (He'D Kiluc rev. 
1900, 19 23-35 ) 

Dl8CU»«os, with illustrativo qnotatioiis, Llie unjust iiikI pnrlial pi( luniif? (»r Kn^- 

lond in our text-books. 

West, Willis M 

History in the high scliool (See Nat educ ass’ii l^roivw lings. 

1890, p 648-^ ) 

WniTB, Andrew Dickson 

Historical instruction in the course of history and isilitu'al si-ience 
at Cornell university (See Hall Methods of teaching history. 
Ed 2 1886, p. 71-76. 

WiNTERBURN, RoSE BaRTON. 

History work in high sdiools (Hchs Acadniiy, Syr*u*use 1891, 
6 510-18 ) 

Wrong, George M 

History in Canadian scm ondai-y schools (Sct» Ke|N>it of the (V»in- 
mittee of seven 1899, p 231-38 ) 

Zeller, J W 

Manual containing suggestions and 500 quc'stions sin<l answers to Ih‘ 
used in connection with United States hishiry and civil goveninient 
study 45 p. D. Phil 1896 McConnell 15c 
ZiMMBRN, Alice. 

Methods of education in tlio Uniteil States. 178 p. D. Lond 
1894. Sonnenschein. $1 
History, p 61-77 

APPENDICF^^ 

Appendix A. 

The liooksin English of most value to the twudierof liistory in secon- 
dary schools. Fuller details of cwh title will Ik* hmnd wnth its entry in 
the body of the bibliography. 

Adahs, C. K. 

Manual of historical literature 1882 
See note under this entry in the biblkiirniph} 

American HISTORIC VL vshoctvtion. 

Report of the Committee of seven on history study in schools 1899 
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Baknes, Mrs M.vby D Siibldon 

Studies m historical methrMl 1896 
Ohanning, Edward, and Hart, Alrrrt Busitnell 

Guide to the study of American history. 1896. 

Freeman, £. A. 

The methods of historical study. 1886 
Hall, G. S ed 

Methods of teachmg history Ed. 2. 1886. 

Hinsdale, B A. 

How to study and teach liistory. 1894 
Mace, W. H 

Method m history. 1897. 

Appendix B. 

Books m German whicli have not been translateil, of most value to the 
Amencan teacher of history. 

Baar, Joseph 

Studen uber den geschiclitlichen TJntorricht an doii huhercn Lehiv 
anstalten des Auslandes. 1895-97. 

Bernheim, Ernst 

Lehrbuch der historischen methode 1894. 

Free, H. 

Der ganzhche Neugestaltung des Geschichtsuntemchte m der Volks- 
schule. 1897. 

JXger, E F. 0 

Didaktik und Methodik des Geschichtsuntemcht 1895. 

Lorenz, Karl. 

Der modeme Geschichtsuntemcht. 1897. 
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TITLES OF BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY PUBLISHED IN 1897 

AND 1898 


With notes by W. Du\w)N Johnston 


1897. 

Abbott, Evelyn and Campbell, Lewis. 

Life and letters of Benjamin Jowctt N Y , Dutton, London, 
Murray. 1897. 2 v Portraits, plates, facsnn O $10 

Biogiaphia of .‘‘the 19th century Dr Johnson, ** the Mtistor of Bnlliol, fmni 
some 50 volumes of Jowett’s notes of comeistitions anil of his own thoiipfhls mid 
letters, all letters to Jowett haMng been dc^troyeil, coulains much of iiiiiqii(» 
value for the history of English national lifeuiid thought since 1S3(>, the eliim h, 
Oxford, Balllol, and Greek studies, with n>feren(>es to Browning, Eliol, Idsimdi, 
Carlyle, Kuskin, Stanley, S>monds, ToynlxHi, ele , but with few iK>rsoiiti1iiies. 
with illnstrati\e letters, and list of Jowett’s works and iMirlruitM A niimlH'r of 
valuable letters on mon* general topu s art* rest*r\ed for another \olnnie, ol i*eu- 
eml intcixist and \ able, lieinggiKsI bu»grap1iiea1 material 
Ath 1807 1 iS7, Nation (it ilH, Hal 11 8J iSTt, I«>1 It is.’i tun (^uar l.M {.II 

Atkinson, Thomas Dinii \m 

Cambridge dcscribeil aiul illustrated, iKMiig a short history of tlu' 
town and university Ixindon an<l N Y JMiu*niillan 1897 ,'174- 

628 p ill us plates, nmi>s O $7 

From Cooper, Willis, and Clark, Cambridge Antiiiuariiin SocIel> fSnitniti* 
Town, 1-241, gilds, topogniphy, an'liilwlnre, ehurelieM, n*Iigioiis houses, fairs, 
schools, Uni vecsity, 211-502, with bibliognii >h leal list, and inlnKliit lion by I W 
Clark Another history of the tow ii why (%M)per, ol tin* iiniv«*i'Hii> b> Miilllnger 
Eng Hist 11. 1.1 JH9 (f H Mnllinger), Hpee 7‘) ‘KM). Nation Ui 117 

ihxiMPiELD, Begin VLi) 

History of ItenuisHancourchite^'turi* in EngUunl, lotK) -ISOO Ixiinlon, 
Bell [N Y , Macmillan] 1897 2 \ $1(1 

From the most iiniNirlaiit soimes and aiilliorIlieN, Iho .s<»aiie Miiseiiin, TraiiS' 
iU'tionsof the Institute of Hrilish \.n*hit( < ts, i ti di'si ribi s tin* iiilliieric e ol Ital) 
on omaiiieiitalioii iii llieMaitherii (oiinlus iii tia* tiiiir nf Ileiirx Sand Ivlw.iiil (i, 
and of Gerinaii> In the eastern < oiiii lies In the liiiaMii Mi/.alM*ili aial lames, the 
country hoiLse, (he Jlilliidiaiiisia of Jingo Jones, the IiIin k pi in. an Inlet liiial 
literature, sur\I\aIsof (lothie, sir (‘lirN ^^nll, Kniiehaiid Duh h iiilliu'iae, the 
academie I'ulladiaus, eilcMtieisin, with iiiroriiiatioii alMiul lh(*siag(>, ihelnuieM, 
caqicntry, niasonr>, ete , and iiiiiiienais n*prodiii tioim of eniiti iiip<ir ir\ imtits, 
mipplenii iitar> to (loteh’s views rsiO-llStO, and Iteldieraiid Matartinv, KilO-lsaii 
Ath.lSlH 2 790. Eil It IS7 ITi. Ai id 52 177 
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CtTHNINaHAM, AVuLIAM 

Alien immigrants to England London, Sonnenachcin, N. Y., 
Macmillan. 1897. 23+286 p. D. ?1 25. 

A history, contains a brief account of the Norman political invoflion, mcslirevnl 
Industrial settlements, Jew, Flnmand, Gascon, ri'lifflous refiiseos, Duti-h, 
niignenot, French cm ignjs 1789, acontrihulion lo the hlHtor\ of wonomie and 
social conditions and of foreign relations 
Econ J 8 214 (H A. L Fisher), Econ R 8 >flC (J 0 Motld), Alh 1S‘)S 1 m, 
Nation GC 2G7 

Eng Hist R 13 2GS (A F Pollanl) 

Egkrton, Hugh Edward. 

Short history of British colonial policy. Jjonclon, McthiuMi 
1897. 15+603 p. 0. 12s 6d. 

From the most aecessiblo printed fionrcosand authorities, Bruce, Brown, etc 
OotUents Beginnings, Trade ascendancy , Systematic coloniKation and granting 
of responsible govemment. Zenith and decline of laissez-aller priiici])les, Grenier 
Britain, descriptive of events and opinion, with short bililiogruphv) 181-91), a 
good book for reference, clear, dry, Impenalist Sec also intniduction to this 
subject, J R Seeley’s Expansion of England,” and the eonKtilutional treatise 
by Alpheus Todd 

Econ R 8 261 (W B.Ingc), Nation 66 100, Sat R 85 558, Ath 1.S97 2 853 Pol 
Sci Q a 638 (Q KBccr), Eng Hiat.R.13 778 (E J Payne) 

Fleming, David Hat 

Mary Queen of Scots, from her birth to her flight into Englainl 
lAindon, Hodder 1897 12+643 p 0 7s 6d 

A biographical essay, from the Hamilton lepers, DctccUo, Book of Articles, 
etc , tabulating for the first time the whole of tho evidence of tlic Register of the 
Pnvy Seal regarding her movements in an itinerary, with critical notes, p 177- 
491, and a few documents hitherto unpublished, p 491-515 
Ath. 1897 2 703,821. Sat R 84 754, Spoc 79 932, Acad. 52 621. 

Gardiner, Samuel Eawson 

Grom weirs place in history. London and N. Y , Longmans 1897 
5+120 p D |1 

A biographical essay, aiming "to estimate his relation to the political and 
ecclesiastical movements of his time, to show how he was iniliicnceil hA them 
and influenced them in turn,” represents Cromwell to lia\o hceii a w'arrior 
rather than statesman, and Ills work destructive, not constructive, " thcgnuitest 
hocauso the most typical Englishman of nil time ” 

Am Hist R, 3 136 (Goldwln Smith), Atlan 81 842 (J P Rhodes), Nation (iTi I.W 
(A V Dicey), Ath 1897 2 873, HistZtsch 81 330 (A Slern), Eng Hist R iJ 57s 
(G P Gooch) 

Gardiner, Samuel Bawson 

What Gunpowder Plot was London and N Y , Tjongmiiiis 18<i7 
8+208 p lUus. plate D f 1 60. 

A critical essay upon the origin of the Gunpowder Plot in reply to Fathe- 
Gerard’s" What was the gunpowder plot?” (Jesuit), diseushesin deleiise of thetm- 
dltional story the evidences and the topogmphyof the story, and the jsilicy of 
tho Govemment toward priests and Catholics. Sec also the work of DumcI Jar- 
dine, 1867 

Am. Hint R 8 818 (W D Johnston), Nation 65 ioo ((’ W folliy), Pnh R 
120- 299 (B Cam), Qaidlnar-Qerard control ersy continued m (on the cluinieier of 
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the conapiratois] Gerard’s “Gunpowder plot and gunpowder plotters,*’ and In 
articles on Garnet in The Month 63 68,882. G1 41 and [on the character of the 
evidence] in Gerard’s “Thomas Winter’s confession,’’ and in the Athcmeiim, 
1897 2* 786,855; 1898 1‘23, 2 352. Bee also A Bolleshclm in H1st>polit BUttcr 
121 8 . 

(iROBB, CnABLES. 

Bibliography of British municipal history, mcUiding guilds and Par- 
liamentary representation. London and N Y., Jxinginans ]8i)7. 
34+401 p. 0 $2 50. 

A select list of hooks, pamphlets, magazine articles, and papers of learned 
societies, Inbliograplucs, catalogues, general public records, general municipal 
histories, Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods, later nicKlini\al ages, modem tunes 
19th century, municipal reform, pirliamcntary history, guilds, county histories, 
Cinquo Porta, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, iiarticular loun records and histones, 
A-Y, with critical notes and an introduction, of spe<*ial ^ ahie to the municipal 
historian, of goncrul miIuc as a Biipplcmcni to .1 I* Anderson, 1881, wliieli is the 
most complete general bibliography of town hlstor} 

Am. Hist R 8 528(G E Howard), Nation 6C 36, Ath 1898 1 629, Acad 63 118. 

Pol Sci Q 13 101 Eng Hist R. 13 816 (F. W M) 

II vzLiTT, William Carew 

Four generations of a literaiy family tho Iliizlitts in England, Ire- 
land, and America, 1725-189G Ix>ndon and N Y , Ilotlway 18i)7. 
2 V. portraits 0 31s Od 

Biography and memoir, from the Diary of Margaret TTorlltt, etc OmtnUn 
1 Tho American 1783-88 2 Wm ITarlitt, artist mid Mriler, Sir .Iiis 

Mackintosh, Godwin, Jordan A Willmm lla/lltl, joiirniilisl and judge, (’arl>le, 
Turner, Bcntham, ITepworth Dixon, Our Cliih 1 W (’ Ifarlitt, Merchant 
Tylors’ Rehool, the I^nib Ixdters, l^xindon snlnnhan life, Tlios. Wright, S C 
Hall, John Forster, the mjal ranill>, (ilndstone, Hiow'iilng, Teninsmi, llnlh, 
Tjaing, Sotheby’s, the British Museum, ele , iineedoU‘8 ainl t harac teriailiuns. 
See also Memoirs of Wm Ilazlitt, 2867 
Acad 51 198. Sat R 83 117 

Kinci, Charles Cooper 

Story of the British army London, MethiuMi 1S97 10+426)) 

illus maps, plans 0. 7s 6d 

Describes the devclo])ment of armament, organism, and tactics in dlfTercnt 
wars, especially ill the inoilern ixiriml, l?J.M89ti (i> 128-107), in the iVinnwila, Hu* 
Crimea, India, and Afrieii, w ilh lists of cainiiaigns and biitHi»s since 2i»S8, of n*gl- 
ments, badges, motlrK*s, and nicknumes, und illiistritioiis of iinns, armor, uni- 
forms, etc ; of interosl to the general n*ader, readubU* and reliable Set* also 
Historv of the ann>, hj Sir Sililmid St<»H, 3 ^ , ISi^S 80 
Ath 1808 1 Sa'i, NatioiHS) 165, Eng Hist It It 7(i2 (I K Morris) 

Lwv, Krneot 

Short hiHtory of Ilamjiton Court Isiiidon, Pudl [N Y , M;u‘- 
millan]. 1897 114 421 ]> ilhiH )M>rinuts () S^o 

An abridgment of the milhor’H larger work, .t 'v . 1S.S.V91, but less loi»ogniphieiil, 
with little about archUeetuie anil art. i oiilains iniu h reluling ti> Hie tjimiI lioiise- 
hold, court life, and diploiiiai>, \\olse>, Hie Coiifereiu e 1(4)1, Hie King’s <oiiHne- 
moiit 1617,11 ]»opnlar remirt, wiih r(*pnKliiet{ons of many eonleiniKtmrj ]>nnls. 
Sc*e also work lij W II ITiiHon, ls«)7 
Ath 1S«»7 2 78 1 S|HS 80 ‘12, M ol Art, 22 2:51 
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McCabthy, Justin 

Story of Gladstone’s life N Y and l-K>ndon lS[acnullan lS97c 
12+486 p Ulus portraits, plates 0 J>6. 

A Home ruler’s memoir of Gladstone, based upon iiersoiinl a<*<inahitan<*c Sec 
also biographies by G B Smith and G W P Uussell, ('arefiil tiladstoni' iiibli- 
Qgraphy, Notes and queries, Dec 10,21,1S92, Jan 7, ‘21,181X1 
Ath 1898 1 182, Sat R 86 178, Spec SO 3I‘2. Acad 5.5 199 

Mah vn, Alfred Thayek. 

The life of Nelson the emlxKlimeiit of the sea power of Great Britain 
Boston. Little, Brown 1897. 2v Portmits, plate, map, jdans () ?8 

From the collection of Hamilton and Nelson letters imblishetl b> Alfixsl Moiv 
lison, etc , makes Nelson describe himself as far as jKihsiblc, tell tlic storj of his 
own inner life as well as of his external actions. Hoe Macmil 70 9*2 (D I Ian nay) 
“Nelson and his biognipliers ” 

Fortn 07 895 (W 0 Morns) Eng Hist R. 12 801 (J K Tjaughton). 19lli Cent 
41 893 (G S Clarke), Nation 04 28.5 (O.W Colby), Sat U 83 3(»(IMr Cohtmb), 
Ed R 180 31; Allan 80 201, Ath 1897 1 197 

Maitland, Frederic AVilliam 

Domesday Book and lieyoml, three essays in the early history of 
England Cambridge [Eng.] University press. 1897. 18+527 p 

0. $4 50 

A discussion of Anglo-Saxon institutions slncAi Kemble, by tlio authority upon 
early English law, using Round tuid Meitssen Ctmtentn, 1 Domesday Book a gedd 
book, yilleins, soke and soke, manor, lioruugh 2 England before Cunqui'xt, 
booklond, folkland, village community 8 The hide, of value as a criticism, 
especiaUy of Scobohm, and for its diHCUssIoii of these theses, no manorial system 
before the 12th and 13th cuntuncs, the \ illage and agrarian not a political com- 
munity, origin of the borough military not ecoiiomlo, etc. 

Eng Hist R. 12 7(18 (Tames Tait), Am Hist It 8 130 (0 M Andrews), 1*01 
Q. 12 715 (C Gross), Ath 1897 1 274 

Mason, Arthur James 

Ed. Mission of St Augostine to England, according to the original 
documents, being a handbook for tlie IStli centenary Cambiidgc^ 
[Eng.] University press. 1897 19+252 p , maps D. 5s 

A complete collection of authentic documents relating to Augustine’s niisKien, 
from the works of Gregory and Bede, with tnuislations and explanatory notes, 
essay on the sonrccs, tlio Editor, political outlook of Europe ri^iT, C W (hnan, 
AugiisUnc’s mission in relation tootlier agencies In the con versa in of Eiiglaiul, 
the Editor, Landing place of, uitli map, T M Hug1u>s, some liturgical iioiiits 
relating to, H A Wilson, Anglican See also Works of G P Browne 1V17 ( \n- 
glican), and Father Brou 1897 (Romanist), and Basseiigt.' 1899 
Ath. 1897 2 813, Sat R 83 G40 

Masterman, John Howard Bertram. 

Age of Milton London, Bell [N Y , Macmilliui] 1897 21-1254 

p. D 8s 6d 

A manual of English litcmtiire 1032-410. fnim the most iUscsMhleuiit lion tk>M, 
contains bibliographic notes on Milton, HirThos Bniwnc, Fuller, llf)bbc*s, the 
dramatic and lyrical poets, thcoliHfical, hisloricnl.aiul hiogniphical \\rllc‘rs,elc , 
with introduction and articles on Cuwlcy, Ifacket, ]45ilklan(l, ami the (’aiiibridge 
Platonists by J B Mnl huger 
Atli 1897 2 04. Acad 52 130 
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Oliphant, Mes MARG-fUiET Olipjiant (Wilhon) 

Annals of a publishmg house Williain Blackwood an<l liis sons, 
their magazine and friends. London,. Blackwood; N. Y., Scribner. 
1897. 2 V. Portraits. 0. $10.50. 

Contains much matter illustratiTO o£ the history of pcriodiciil literature 
1815-1861, Blackwood’s New Monthly, Quarterly, Spectator, and of the work of 
Scott, Lockhart, Wilson, Hogg, Maguire, Coleridge, DeQuineey, Gall, Croker, 
Croly, Glcig, Hemans, Thackeray , L>’tton, Eliot, Disraeli, Kinglake, etc 

Longm 31 117 (H Maxwell), Portn 68 863 (C Stein), Nation 05 179, Ed R 
187 40, Ath 1897 2 617, Contcmp 72 632, Sat K 84 559, Wesim 148 (iliT), 

Blackw 162 864 

Obdish, Thomas Fairman. 

Shak:espeare*s London. London, IXmiI, N Y, Maeniilhin 1897 
7+267 p Ulus. S 

A useful study of Shtikcspeare's London environment, from .Tohii Oerrard’s 
Herball, Stowe, Heutzner, etc OtmtcuU The English historuuil plays, Nature 
and London, The eomtHlies, Shakespeare’s London haiinls 

Spcot.79 859 

PoriLAitD, Albert Frederick, v(htw 

Political pamphlets. Loudon, Kcgan Paul, N Y , ITolt 1897. 
6+345 p D 6s. 

Pamphlets sclcGtc<l for their style luid inllnenee Se\h\’s Killing no murder, 
Halifax’s Dnift of a new nuHlel at sea, Ilallfii'c’s (’hoiee of mcnihersof Parlia- 
ment, Arbuthnot’s PolUieal lying, Steele’s Cnsis, Swill’s Pri'siMil sl.ile ol alTairs, 
Bolingbroke’sState of iMi riles 1711, Swill’s l)nii»ler'slettei‘s, No I Junius’s teller 
No 1, Jniiins’s letter to the Duke of Bedfoni, liiiiius’s letter to llic King, Biiike’s 
Thoughts on the eniise of presimt diseonteiils, Hiirkt^’s litters on n i‘egi(>ide 
]icaee No 3, with InlnidiK lion and iioUn Sih> also (’ollei tioiis ol IIeiir> Morle} , 
1890, and (Ksjrgc Samtsbnry, 1892 

Aeail 61 623, Spec 79 l(i4 

Roberts, Frederick SLEictir, Istliaron. 

Forty-one years m India. Tjondoii, Ikuitley ; N. Y , Ijongiiuins 1 897 
2 V Portraits, plates, inaiw <) $12. 

Reminiseenees of the most dlstlngulsliisl soldar of this geiienitioii iii India 
(initciitn. V 1,1852-63 V 2, ISifiVi;} A most inliiiiiite Mew of tlienioie iiiiimr- 
tant military operations, with eoneliisioiis ii|H)n tlie |n)IiIi<iiI (iiiises and loiisi*- 
qiieneesof such momentous e^ents as the Seian iniiliii> and tlie seeond Mgliaii 
war, W'ith appeiidieesof diKSimeiits. 

Fortn (>8 760 (.T M Tiinesi, Sat R 8!] M (C W Dilke) 81 281, \(.id 61 1(»9 (V \ 
Steele), Ed R.185 1, Qiiar INi 662, R1a< kw I(»I 2'»7, \lli hs*!? 1 .’.U.To 

Taunton, Etiielred L. 

English b1ai*k nioiiks of St. Benedict IauuIoii, Niiuino, N Y , 
Lungnians. 1897 2 v. () $7.50 

A history of the English Beinslit tin(*s 6')7-1S'17, fnaii original soiin es, R< ) ner, 
etc , with rC'SHme of the (’Kmsuetiidin.ir> of SI Vugiistine's CaiiUTbiirv See also 
work on English infmasticism 111 general 1»> T I) Kosbnike 

Eng Hist R 13 656 (M Bateson), Du h R 122 Ul*). Ath I8*1S. I tol \iii I'alli 
(i. 23 442 
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Traill, Henrv Duff, eddoi 

Social England, a recor<l of the progress of the people in religion, 
laws, learning, arts, industry, commerce, Rcienc*o, literature, and inan- 
ncrs London, Cassell, N Y , Putnams 1893-97 (> v 0 

A popnlar cn(*j clopcdic liiHtorj, b> 81 k.‘ciii1isIs, <»f whom at IoomI Maitland 
Saunt8bur>,Prothen),Oman, Batcfloii, Poole, Pow'ell, (iiLsiinet, Hall, Howes, Mul 
liniier, Grifliths, and Keltic art* anthorllles Citufnitx \ \ *2. toiriOg 

N %b)ni03 \ 4, to 1711 ^ vfi.lolSKTj 

V 1-3 Knff HistR 9 ?21, 10 .139, Ath 1S9I 2 iK9, lR‘tt,2 SS — > 1 Knif HIhI 
R.11 37H(8 R Ganlincr)— \ 5 Alh 189(» ‘2 UV.*!— v fi Ath IWl? 2 279 Enjf 
IIi8l R 1.1 807 (G W Prothcro) 

Turner, B B. 

Chronicles of the Bank of England London, Sonnenschein. 1897 
12+296 p , illus. O 7s 6d 

A short histor\ oC the Bank o£ Enf^hind, b> n iderk in the bank, laised npon 
John Francis and the Rinkers* inat^asniie, contains a snmmarx of the histor}' of 
the bank,parti(‘iihirly of the history of forurcnes, etc .with little alsait its ortpini- 
sation or isisithin in the monetary world, indicatc>s amonjiT other thinffs the rela- 
tion of the liank to the Revoliibou <»f iri88,W'hiK I’artx, South Sea Bubble, M.3, 
Loyalty Loan of 179G Sec also histor> b> John Fmucis 2 v 1802, and bibliography 
of the subject by Thos A Stephens, 1897 
Ath 1898 1 117, HatR M 768 

WiriTE, Willi \M 

Inner life of the House of ConimonR, edited by Justin McCarthy. 
London, Unwin 1897 2 v. 0 16s. 

A reporter’s sketches of notable debates and debaters in the Commons, 185C- 
1871 , from the Illnstratcd Times , conttilns sketches of Brougham, Palmerston, 
Peel, Lewis, Russell, Gobden, Bright, L>tton, Disraeli, Gladstone, J S Mills, Roe- 
buck, Northcotc, Mloll, Kliiglake, Iiowc, Rtratfonl, (Vinniiig, Salisbury, Lefevre, 
Hughes, Forster, Dilkc, etc , a supplement to the works of Jennings, Lucy, and 
others on the later i>eriod 
Stat R 83 626 (C W Dilke) , Westm 149 708. 

WiNDLE, Bertilvm Coghill Alan 

Life in early Britain, being an account of the early inhabitants of 
this island and the memorials which they have left belund tlicm 
London, Nutt, N Y , Putnams 1897 15+244 p illiw maiis, plans 

D $125 

A good handbook of British archseology Omfcntu, Palrcolithlc man, Ncolitlilc, 
Bronze period, Roman, Saxon, tribal and village communities, tmc(>sof past races, 
with list of places where remains arc found, and bibliograidilcal list Ki't« also 
Works of Boyd Dawkins, Scebohm, and others. 

1898. 

Abbott, Edwin Abbott. 

St Thomas of Canterbury, his death and miracloH Tjondon, Blac*k , 
N. Y., Macmillan. 1898 2 v. 0 $7.50 

A critical discussion of the Bcckct miracles, and of the early acconnth of the 
murder and miracles, a valuable study of mediaval religious thought, and a 
good supplement to such works as “The life and miracles of St William of Nor- 
wich by Thomas of Monmouth,” edited b> A Jewopp, 189G Sc*c also Biography 
of Becket by John Morris, S J , 1885, and the Protc>s(ant account b\ J A Fniiide 
1878 

Church Q. 47 435, Sat R 87 116, Ath 1899 1 71 
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Addy, Sidney Oldall 

Evolution of the English house (Social England senes ) Lfindon, 
Sonnenschein, N Y., Macmillan 1898 28+223 p , illus , plate D. 
$1 60. 

A monograph upon tho modiaeval hibtory of the English house, from such 
works as Konrad Lange “Haus und Halle” 18®. Anderson ‘‘Scotland In early 
Christian times” 1881, Stokes ‘‘Early Christian architecture in Ireland” 1878, 
\nd O’Curry ‘‘Ancient Irish,” 3 v 1873, describes the underground house, the 
roimd house, the rectangular house, manor house, town house, casUc, church, 
with list of authorities See also Work upon tho subject by T H Turner and J 
H Parker, ‘‘ Domestic architecture in England” 10C6-1-1®, 8 v in 4, 1851-I®9 

Eng Hist. R 14 688 (Edith Thompson) , Nation G8 33b 

Allen, William Osborn Bird and McClure, Edmund 

Two hundred years Tho history of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge, 1698-1898 London, S P C. K. 1898 6+551 p. 

Ulus, plate. 0. 10s 6d 

A manual of historical data, from the records, letter books, reports, and min- 
utes of tho society, throws light on tho history of the Anglican Chnndi in the 18th 
century, education, missions, the colonics, with extracts from tho correspondence, 
etc , and a few illustrations. 

Ath 1898 2. 815. Sat B. 80 444, Acad 53 574, Spec 81 51 

Arch, Joseph 

Story of his life told by himself, ctlited by the Countess of Warwick 
London, Hutchinson 1898 Seconded. 20+41 2 p jiortrait O 12a 

Autobiography of a liberal agitator, 1820-1898 , Lontaiiis much re1nti\o to the 
history of tho National agricultural laborers’ union, the giunc laws, cniigratiiui, 
household franchise, land question, and to the social, tsditicnl, and religious ( on- 
ditions of the laboring class , supplements Arthur Clajdeii ” Rc^ oil of Ihe Held,” 
1874, n sketch of the history of the National agricultural liiburers* iiiiiuii, and 
tho Memoir of Arch by F 8 Atteiiliorough 

Ath 1898 1 148, Stat R ® 114, Acad 5.) lU, Spec 80 273. 

Ashbourne, Edward Gibson, 1st liaron 

Pitt. Some chapters of his lifo and times. London and N. Y., lj<ing- 
mans. 1898. 14+395 p , jiortraits 0 |6 

Studios In tho llle and times of William I’itt, 1750-180b, from new materials 
among tho Bolton papois, tho Pitt papers, and the Stanhope collei'tion, conUiiiiH 
new light on tho events which led up to the Union of 1800 and the rulliin'of 
Pitt’s Irish i>olic>— Rutland, Orde, and the commercial resolution of 1785, the 
Fitzwilliam vice-royalty of 1795, Lord Clare, Lonl chancel lor, togidher with 
chapters on Iltt’s youth, relations with his mother, his one love slor^ , und his 
rclatitoiiH w'itli his first biograplicT, Bp Tomllne, supplements T J) Iiigranrs 
‘‘ History of the Union ” 1887, and Stauhoiie’s standard biogniph> of Pitt, 2d eil 
4v 1802. 

Eng Hibt R 11 671 (R. Dunlop), Am IXisl R i 527 (Uoldwiii Siiiilh), Qu U 
189 359 Ath 1898, 2 631, 919 

Aubrey, John 

Brief lives, chiefly of contemi>orancH set down lK‘twwu 16()i) and 
1696, edited by Andrew Clark Oxford, Clarendon press 1898 2 v 

Portrait, plat^ O 25s 

Gollectivo biography, w'riters, iKiiticians, etc , Chaucer to iri9ti, gives in full 
all ill the four chief MSS of biographies, the pith of which was extrac'tisl by 
Wood for his Athonac 

Eng HistR. 11 328 (A Clark), 13 787 (Duiiglus Macleaue), Nation, (»7*17l, 
Ath 1896 2 150 
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Bkookjo, Stopkoki) Agustuh 

English literatim* fiom tlie liefjfmiiiii^ to the Norinaii couquest 
London and N Y , MacMuillan 1898 p D. $1 50 

A maniinl, ubrlrtKcil, rewrillcii, and reurnniKC<l Irum the authur’H “Hwtory of 
early KiiglLsh liteniliire,” AvhUh wa« a histor} of Engliah poetry to the aeceaHion 
of Kiiij? Alfred, with u blblioffniphical note See alao The work by John Earle, 
1«SI, or the erilical work bj Wiilker, “OmndritN ziir Gesehiehto dcr aiifiel- 
HiU liKisehen Lltteralnr Wdlker’a edition of areiii’H Bibliotliek dor angel-Kich- 
HiHrheii ]»oeHie,” 3 v 1883-1897, eoiitainathe complete text of all the old English 
lM>etr> There is alw> a study of Aellric by Caroline L White, Boston, 1898 
Ath 1898 2 749 

Caubll, Sir Robert 

Sir John Cope and tho Rebellion of 1745 Edinbui^^h, Blackwood. 
1898 12+ [2] +282 p , map, plan. 0. 

A defense of Sir John Cope, eummander of the English forces in Scotland in 

1746, by a military authority, from hitlicrto unused “ Proceedings of the Trial of 
Sir John Cope,” presents an account of the battle of l^^stonpans and Cope’s 
responsibility, with criticism of Philip Doddridge’s life of Col James Gardiner 

1747, and tho Nomitivo of Murray of Broughton, and list of authorities, of value 
to tile student See also Alex C Ewald’s “Life and times of Prince Charles 
Stuart” 1876, 1888, Walter B Blaikie’s “Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart,” Scot Hist Soc 1807, Robert Clnunber’s popular Jacobite story 1828, and 
the contemporary Henderson’s Prince Fredcrick-TOig acc'ount 

Ath 1899 1 172 

Campekdown, Robert Adam Philiph H ild \ne-Ditncan, Sd carl of. Admi- 
ral Duncan 

London and N Y., Longmans. 1898 11+ [2] +416 p Portraits, 

plan 0 |5 

The life of Adam Duncan, 1746-1804, from ofllclal letters and orders, Lcml Siam- 
ccjr’s private letters, etc , gives an outline of his life and career in the navy, 
Nortli Sea Squadron, and struggle with Pranee, a detailed ac’coiint of the battle of 
Comperdowm, 1797, and the history of the Miitiii} at Yarmouth luid at the Noro 
from a fresh point of view Schj also The nav al biographies of Boscawen, bt. Vin- 
cent, Hawke, Hood, Howe, Rodney, Collingwood, and the “Naval histor>,” 
1798-1820 by Wm. James. 6 v 18(50 
Ath 1898. 1 457, Sat R 85 630, Ed R. 188 197, Quar 189 139 

Gaby, ELiz^vBBrn L 

Tennyson His homes, his fnends, and his work N. Y , Piitnani. 
1898 8+312 p , portraits, plates, facwm 0 $3 75 

A popular biography of Tennyson, from the most accessible sources, makes 
reference to tho standard works upon the subject, Hallam Tcnnj'son’s monu- 
mental memoir of his father, 2 v 1897, Stopford Brooke’s “ Tenoj-son His art and 
relation to modem life ” 1894, George G Napier’s “ Homes and haunts of Tenny- 
son ” 1892, and George S Layord’s “ Tennysonand his prc-Raphaclltc illustnitors,” 
1894. 

Nation 67 427 

Clark, Andrew. 

Lmcoln [college] (Oxford college histonen ) lAiiidon, Robinsuii. 
1898. 12+220 p. Ulus plates D 5s 

A history of Lincoln, mainly from MS sources, the college registers, and muni- 
ments, describes 14th century intellectual and social life in the university, etc , 
shows the constitutional arrangements of a prercfoimatiun college See also 
the work edited by Andrew Clark, 2d cd , 1892, and the work extending to 1630, 
byH C M Lyte,1886. 

Ath. 1898. 2 289 
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CLowBa, AVilli \.m L and (»tliera 

Eoyal navy Loudon, Sampaoii IjOw 1897-98. \ 1-2. Ilkw , 
portraits 0 $6.50 each. 

A compreheiisuu naval history of Eiijfland, to bo completed ju flvovolumoH, 
contaimtl, the cl\ll history , 2, the military hiulory of the iia\ j , 8, the history of 
\oyagc8and maritime di8CO\ ery, with ext nicln from the Koiirces, fully illustrated , 
of value to student and reader for rcferenc'e, but uncritical and undigested 
V. 1, to 1603, Vo>uges uiid diHuiverics to 1185, H W Wilson, lia5 to l(i08, Sir 
Clements Markham (especially Milimble) V 2, 1()03-1714 Milltnr> history of the 
navy 1603-49, L Carr Laughton, Voyages and discovenes 1003-1714, Sir Clements 
Markham. 

V 1, Eng Hist R 13 312 (F Y Powell) , Sat R 8.1 177 (P If Colomb), Ath 
1897 1 569 V 2, Stat R 85 397 (P U Colomb) , AUi 1898 1 683 

CoKHETT, JULLVN STAFFORD. 

Drake and the Tudor na\ y, with a histoi y of the rine of Euj^hind as 
a maritime pow'er. Ix>udou and N Y , Loiignians 1898 2v ]llns , 
portrait, plates. O. $10 

A oompleie biography of Drake, 15d0?-1596, uses the sonreeHaiul latest authori- 
ties, presents Drake ns nii admiral and slutesiimn, os well ns an explorer iind 
pirate, ^vith chapters <iii the Arintida, and critical accounts of the soiinx^ 

Eng Hist R 13 581 (J K Laughton) , Ath 1898 1 529, Nation, 66 3U», Acad 

53 415 

Dk vrmbu, Pkro^ , editor 

Beligious iiaiiiphlets Isiiidoii, Ki^ii Paul; N V , Holt 1898. 
380 p 0 $1 75 

OontcntM Wiellf, Septum licreses, Fish, ,siipiiliiai>on for biggars, Kiio\, Mon- 
strous regiment of woiiieii, Cartwiighl, Siiond ndmoiiition to Parliuiiu iil, 
Marprclute, Epitome, Nosh and L\ ly, Piippe w ith a ImUhct, Vlnioiid lor a iNirmt 
Parsons, W liy Catholics refuse to goe to clum h, Pr> line, Isxikiug glass for lonll> 
prelates, Bastwh k, Lclaii> , Baxter, Sheet loi the mlnistr> Fi»\, Coiu erning the 
rule, Ilalliax, Letter to a dissenter, De Foi, Shortest way, J^slie, Wolf stript, 
Swift, AbollHhliig of Cli’>, Law, Second letter to Bj) of Bangor, Syd SiiiUli, 
Fifth letter on Catlu ilies, Newman, Seventh 1 rai t for tlie Times True is sele< twl 
for stylo and influence, with introduction and notcH 

Sat R 85 338, Eng Hist R.13 608, Acad 53 516 

Fairfield, Charles 

Some account of Geoiigc AVilliam AVilshcre, Jhiroii ilmniwoll of 
Hover, and Ins opinions London and N Y , Macmillan 1898 
4-f-382 p jDortrait 0 $4 

An account of the public career and opinions of Isinl Brarawcll, Baron of the 
Exchequer 1856-1886, contains much of iiiWrcsl and \alue about the history of law 
and the court of exchequer, jioliUcal ccsuioiiiv and free tmde, iNihtuai science 
and socialism, the Liberal partv, and the Irish and tcmiiemiue quest ions, with 
few personalities 

Foster, Vbre. 

The two DuchoHSOH Geoi^giana and Klizalx^li, 1 )iii*1k»8hch of l)i*von- 
shire, 1777-1859 London, Blockie 1898 9 |-497 j> portnutH () 

16s. 

Fumll} correspondence of and relating to (ieorglaiui and Elizaludh, Diuhesses 
of Devonshire, 1777-1859, fn»m receiillj disioicred lohs , contains matter n*lati\e 
to the Earl of Bristol (Bishop of Derr>), the roiintess of Bristol, ls»rd and Ijidy 
Byron, the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Aiignsliis Foster, Nilson, and others 

Ath 1898 1 212, Sat R 85 163. Nation 67 ir)5. JCd R 188 78 
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Fowler, Thom^vs 

Corpus Christi. (Oxford college liistoiicH) London, Robinson 
1898 1 2+ [1] +252 p , plates D 58 

A reproduction. In a shorter form, with corrcctiuiiR, of the nnthor’s History of 
Corpus Christi College, 1515 to the present (Oxford Hist. Soc IWKl), from the col- 
lections of IFnlman nnd Wood, and the lives of Edm Staunton, John Polengcr, 
R. L Edgeworth, etc Sec also (Jeo R Ward’s “Foundation statutes of Bj. 
Foxc . with life” 1843 
Ath 1898 2 489. Acad 54 323 

Foxcboft, H. 0. 

Life and letters of Sir George Savile, Iwirt , first manpiis of Halifax, 
with a new edition of his works London, Longnians 1898. 2 v 
Portraits, genealogical table 0 $12 

A work upon tlio life and writings of the Trimmer, Halifax, expanded from an 
article in the Eng Hist R Oct 1890, contains a critical acexiunt of the source}-, 
the life, letters and works. Character of a Trimmer, Letter to a Dissenter, Maxims 
of State, etc , together with the works attributed to Halifax 
Eng Hist R. 14 IGO (C H Firth), Sat. R. 86 508, Ath 1898 2 71.1, Eil It 
188 38G 

Gooch, Georgh Peabody. 

History of English democratic ideas in the 17tli century. (Cam- 
bridge historical essays. No 10) Cambridge University press. 1898. 
8+363 p. D 5s 

From pamphlets, French and German critical works, etc , discusses the origin 
of Pariton political Ideas in Calvin, tho Huguenots, the Ultramoutnues, the prog- 
ress of Ideas from WIclif to Owen, the Lcvclleni, Mille.iarinns, ronstltutionallsm. 
Socialism, Communism, Presb} tcriaii. Independent, and Baptist is ihtics, and tl c 
w'ritings of Ihynnc, Lilburnc, Harrington, Winstanley, etc 
Am Hist R. 4 148 (F Strong) , Eng R 13 781 (S R Gardiner) , Atli 1898. 
2 68, Nation 67 14. 

Gosss, Edmund. 

Short history of modem English literature London, lleini*ni.inn, 
N. Y , Appleton 1898 6+1+416 p 0 $1 50 

A manual of English literature rather than of the literature of England, Chau- 
cer to the present describes the works of tho n^ist prominent w riteiN, especially 
poets, expression, fonn, technique being emphasized rither than liiograpiiy or 
sociology, of value for its cntical point of view, combating tlie ( lassical and indi- 
vidualistic sehools of literary criticism in favor of a sc leiitifie evolutional cxiticism 
of motive and dreamstanee 

Gougbr, Robert 

The founding of South Australia as i’ccohIcmI in llio jonnuls of Mi 
Robert Gouger, edited by Edwin lloildcr Txoiidon, 1898 

6 + [1]+239 p , portrait, plate D 6s 

A biography of Robert Gouger, 1802-1846, colonizer, from his journals of the 
years 1830-1838, etc contains much relative to the history of the Wakelicld s3-stcm, 
the National Colonization Society, tho South Australian .tVssocIutlon, and South 
Australia to 1838, a supplement to the author’s “George P Angas, father and 
founder of South Australia’’ 1891. Tho author’s standard lilstor} of isouth Aus- 
tralia appeared in 1893 
Ath. 1899 1 868. 
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Grafton, Augustus Henry Fitzboy, 3tl duke of 

Autobiography and political eorrespoiKlencti, c<lited by Sir Wm. R 
Anson. London, Murray. 1898. 41+417 p portraits. 0 18s 

An account of tho political career of Grafton, fiiRtlord of the treasury and 
prime minister 1767-1770. presents material of importunco for the history u£ these 
>ears, of value to tho student for its corrections oC misrepresentations of Junins 
and Walpole, supplemented by “A narrathe of tho chanffcs in tho ministry 
1765-1767, told by tho Duke of Newcastle,” edited by Mary Bateson, Royal Hls- 
toricol Society 189S 

Engr Hist R 11 378 (B Williams), £d R 181) 1.SU, Umir 180 219, ALh IKUK 
2 699, Sut R 86 646 

<iRKHWBLL, WiLLIAM FaBR 

Growth and administration of the British colonies, 1837-J S97 (Vic- 
torian era series) London, Blackie 1898 25.‘> p D 2s (><1 

A history of the colonies during tho Victorian era, by a specialist in (olonial 
history, describes tho factors in colonial dcveloiiment— iKirsons (Wakcfichl, Roe- 
buck, Bullcr, Forster), societies, in\cntioiis, ct'onoinu* de\clopnieiit (s1a\e enuiti- 
cipatlon and free trade), political relations a\ Ith France, Gennany, etc , and ( oii- 
stltutional gro^vth in tho American, Aiistnilian , and A fricaii i olonics. See a1s( i his- 
tory of tho colonies by IT E Egerton, 1897 Ath 1KUK 1 43(», Sal R. 85 rk'M 

111 1898 appeared ill the excellent “ Builders of Greater Britain series” a biog- 
mphy of Wakefield bvll Garnett (Sat, R 856), in the “Sloryof I<nipirc mt- 
Ics,” Tho storj*’ of the Wc'st Didies,” by Arnold Kennedy, a small Ux)k in a small 
series (Sat R 86 860) 

(bilNLING, CirVBLEH If 

History of tho (imit NortliciJi lUilwat, l.S-lo-l8G5 l^nnlon, 
Methuen 1898 8+42t) j) ilhiH O 10s (hi 

A complete nccK^uiitof the origin and dcviOopnuMil of the Grt‘iil Nurlhcrn Rail 
A\ay, ^\ith much alxml the other rail wa\H of iiorlhem Knghiiid and Siollaiid, 
from personal information, the Railway Tunes, and rieniiailirs Rail\va\ loiirnal 
(not using the company records), of great -Nalue t«» the sliideiit, imp.irtial and 
Ihumngh, but drj Sexi also The gencnil historv of English jniilu a> k by Joliii J\mi- 
dletoii, 2 > ] 89 1 

Ath 1898. 1 310. Sal U 85 .tlT. Aind 5.1 .U(>, Sins 81 .110 

1 1 ANNA Y, DtVin 

Short history of tho ro}Hl ii.i\y Jxindon, .MoUiiumi ISilS [\ i] 
O 7s Od 

A|N)piilar history, from the most tu<eshible soimes. OtuUnU \ i, to 'uss, iu 
be (‘ontiniied to 1815 in a mm oiid \o1iiiiii>, with Aaliiable blbliograpliu iiot(>s, nt 
general value, well written and in the nmiii triistuort1i\ (Si>e (Nnitra VMi IS')7 
2 879) 

Eng illsU R 1.1 312 (F Y i»owelij, Nation (t(i 251. Auul 'ij Ki5 Sim sn ssil 

llMtuiK, M VKY Dormer 

Lifo in an o1<l FiJigliHli tow II [(1o\ciitr\] (Soii.il Kn^rUiid .m‘iic.s ) 
Ijondon, Sonncnsi hciii, N Y ^raciinllaii ISRS LM j.JGl p iMus 
platt‘s, niaiw, fiu*-sini D S’J -ri 

A short historj'of ('o>enlr>, fnmi ollifial nmnls, l4ut Ihsik, eh thutnih 
The Benedictine moiiasLer\, the Chester lordship, iiiiinh Ipul guM niiiieiil n la- 
tions between town and (smnnonalty, guilds, prior, e irl, and king, Wars of (he 
Roses, Lammas lands, tho crafts, the markets, aniiisiniuMils, and rellghai, with 
concluding chapter on “llow' to sis*iid a day ni Covenlr\,” and apixiidiies 

IU 8 T yU — VOL 1 iO 
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descriptive of the MS sources and a list of authorities See also history of 
Coventry proper by Benj Poole, 1870, and history of towns by P H Ditchfleld 
1897 

Acad 53 624, Nation 67 87 
Hume, Mabtin Andrew Sharp. 

The great Lord Burghley, a study in Elizabethan statecraft. Lon- 
don, Nisbet, N Y , Longmans 1898 15+511 p i>ortrait. O 

12s 6d $3 50. 

A biographical study of William Cecil 1620-1698, prime minister of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, from printed, calendared, and uncalcndorcd sources, presents Cedi as a 
statesman rather than religious reformer, a study of Eliztibcthan foreign policy 
Most of the Cecil papers are genendb accessible in the printed collections of 
Haynes 1740, Wm Muklln 1769, and Edw Narcs, 3 v , 1828-81 
Eng Hist R. 14 162 (A F Pollard), Ath 1898 2 885 (unfav ), Snt R 86 864 

Hutton, William Holden 

St John’s Baptist College. (Oxford college histones.) London, 
Robinson 1898 10+ [5] +274 p , plates D 5s 

The first history of St John’s, from its foundation in the Reformation (1655) to 
the present time, from the Rawlinson MSS , etc , contains notable chapters on 
** Social life in the 16th century,” “An old Chnstmas in Ht John’s,” illustrating, 
in the history of the university, the golden age of the early Stuarts. 

Ath 1898 2 844, Acad 54 168, Literature 2 747 

Irving, Henry Brodribb 

Life of Judge Jeffreys London and N Y., Longmans, 1898 [9]-|- 

380 p. portraits. 0 $4. 

A plea for George Jeffreys “An attempt to reduce the monster to human ]>n)- 
portions,’* from family papers, etc , contains much rclativ c to Seroggs, the Popish 
plot, the courts of law, maintains the good birtli and education and ChscMitially 
Celtic character of Jeffreys, and shows him to be a nuiii of his time, uith list of 
authorities 

Nation 67 207, Eng Hist R 18*816 (C), Ath 1898 1 623, SatR 85 tnst 
Jones, R J Cornewall 

British merchant service London, Low 1898 17+408 i> plates 

O 14s. 

A history of British navigation from the cjiriicst timos to tlic prt'scnt <la\ , fnim 
the “Britidi Merchant Sen ice Journal,” tlie rmmlsof thosU^amhliip coin|)ank*H, 
etc , contains a sketch of the development of the art f)f na\igtition, the rise of the 
most important mercliont lines— Cunanl, P and 0 , Rojal Mail, Oriciil, iMi —of 
]igh^hoa8e8, Lloyd’s, etc,, together w Ith the i liicf incidenlH in the history of navi- 
gation Sccalso George Caaston’s “ Earlj chwUTed eompaiiii*H’’ 1HIN», Henry Fr > ’h 
“H istorj of North Atlantic steam navigation ” 18%, and A Fra/.er-Mat'doimld’s 
“ Our ocean railways ” 1893 
Atli.1898. 2 806 

LiNG, Andrew 

Companions of Pickle London and N Y , Ijongmaiis. I Sits 9| 
[2] +308 p. portraits 0 $5 

» A sequel to “Pickle tlic spy,” a (1mnu*(cr of the rcludllon of 17lo, fnim Hie 
Cumberland papers, Windsor, the Glengarry MS Let ter Rsik, the John Ahuilonfll 
memoirs, etc , contains biographical sludicH of some of the Jiu'oblte folhiwew of 
Prince Charles, the Earl Manschal, George Keith, John Murray of Broiighhm, 
Arch MacDoncll of Bansdalc, showing the trcncherj of all but (he llrht, present' 
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ing new evidence identifying Glengarry with Pickle the spy, and giving some 
account of the social condition of the Highlands consequent upon the fall of the 
clan system Note also the publication of the ‘‘Miemonals of John Murray of 
Broughton, sometime secretary to Prince Charles Edward 1740-1747,” Bob’ t P, Bell, 
ed Soot Hist Soc 1898 

Eng Hist B 14 400, Ath 1898. 2 826, NaUon 68 172. 

Laughton, John Knoz. 

Memons of the life and correspondence of Henry Reeve. London 
and N Y , Longmans 1898 2 v portraits 0 J8 

A biography of Henry Reeve 1818-1895, editor of the Edinburg Review 1855-1895, 
from a “Chronology of my life,” a voluminous (‘orrespondence, etc , contains 
little about the Review, but much about European and especially French pohtiLs, 
the Eastern question, and the Crimean war, gives early letters to his mother, but 
few, of later letters to fnends, and letters from Guizot, Lord Clarendon, Brougham, 
etc. 

Ath 1898 2 479, BatR 86 507, Nation 68 180, Church Q. 47 40G, YalcB.7 460 
(E Porrltt) , Blackw 164 682. 

Lbe, Sidney. 

Life of William Shakespeare. London, Smith, Elder; N. Y., Mac- 
millan. 1898. 25+476 p. portraits, facsimiles. D |1.75. 

A guide to the life of Shakespeare, an elaboration of the arhelc in the Die tion- 
ary of national biography, and the outcome of 18 years study of Elizabethan his- 
tory and literature, presents a full record of the attested hicts of Sliakcspeare's 
career and achievements, with new light on the composition of “ Lo>e’s LiU>or*H 
Lost” and the “Merchant of Venice,’’ relations with Ben Jonson, nnaiuial 
affairs, and portraits, rejects the sonnets as autobiographical material, with 
notes on the sources, tlic Bacun-Shakospeare controvi*rM> , thcP!)arl of Southami»- 
ton, and the Ellzaliethan sonnet, the imaginative work of Gcnrg Bniiules may 
he compared with this, the documentary materials may be found m llalliwcll- 
Philllps. 

Sat R 86 884, Critic, S'! 154 (W J Rolfe) 

Maitland, Frederic William 

Township and borough. Cambridge, University press, N Y., 
Macmillan. 1898. 9+220 p plate, 2 maps 0 10s 12.75 

A monograph upon the history of Cambridge ns a village community, being the 
University of Oxford Ford Lectures for 1897; from old malerinis ainl new, iisiiig 
Gierke, emphasizes the rustic basis of the borough, its position as ccmler of the 
shire, and the differentiation of cor|K)mtoncss from “commonness,’’ with an 
appendix of notes relating to tlie history of the town of Cambridge See also C 
H Cooper’s “Annals of Cambridge.” 

Eng Hist R. 14 341 (J Tait), Am Hist R 1 113 (G Gross), Pol Sci Q 1.1 707 
(C M Andrews), J Pol Econ (» 577 (F A C), Ath 1898, 1 621, Nation, (ih 5U6 

Markham, Christopher Alexander and Co.v, J C , rr/tfotv 

Records of the liorough of Northampton liondou, Stock 1898 
2 V. Plates, facsim plan in pocket. 0 42 h 

V 1 Preftice !>> Mandell Creighlnii, IntrrMluciioii on tlie lusLory of tlie town, 
W R D Adkins, Records Domesday, I’iik* n)lls, charters, letters isitent, iwts of 
Parliament, Liber Custumarum, etc , Chns. A Markliam, with truiislalions, lists, 
notes, and glossary. 

V 2 History 1550-1835, J C Cox Town muniments, go\emmcnl, jurisdiction, 
property, commons, trades, clioritics, churches, plagues, civil war, royal visits, 
members of J’arliamcnt, topography 

Acad 58 116, Ath 1898 2 217 
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Morris, William O’Connor. 

Ireland 1798-1898 London, Innes 1898 21-1-376 p. O 10s 6d. 

A summary of the history of Ireland In the 19th tontury, bj an Irish landlord 
and historical scholar, contains in addition to the brief narnitive an essay upon 
the sources and authorities for the history of this period See also The histories 
by the Home Rulers, Wm J 0 Daunt, 2 v 1886, and J H McCarthy 1887, and the 
political treaties by the Homo Ruler R Barry O’Brien, and the Unionists A V. 
Dicey and Sir Gavan Duffy 

Eng Hist. R 14 176 (G H Orpen), Ath 1898 2 151 (unfav ) 

Niciiolls, Sir Gboroe. 

History of the English poor law m connection with the state of the 
country and the condition of the people Edited by II G Willink. 
London, King, N Y., Putnam 1898 New ed 2 v Portrait 0 
$10 

A history 924-1863, with revisiona mode by the author and list of statutes cited, 
to be continued to the present tunc in a third volume, by T Mackn> v 1, life 
of Sir George Nicholls. Introduction History 924r-1711 v 2, IIifctor> 1711-1853 
See also Work of Richard Bum 1764 and P F Aschrott ISM) (German) 

Ath 1896 1 401. NaUon 66 428 

Nugent, Claud. 

Memoirof Robert, Earl Nugent. Chicago, Stone 1898 [ll]-h352 

p portraits, plate. 0. $3.50. 

An account of the public career of Earl Nugent, politician, fRun 1712 to 1784, 
taken largelj from Smollct, Wroxoll, Lccky, contains his |>oems, hpceches, and 
correspondence with Walpole, Pope, Chustcn^eld 
Ath 1898 2 669, Literature 3 467 (unfav ) 

O’Brien, Richard Barry. 

Life of Charles Stewart Parnell 1846-1891 London, Smith, Elder, 
N. Y., Harpers 1898 2 v portr fac sun O $2 f)0 

Amemourof the great Irish Home Ruler, by a follower, coiitaiiis much rcln- 
ti\c to the history of the Land League and tlie Home Rule mo\ emciit See u1m> 
T P 0*C!oniior's “The Parnell Movement ” 1890, and J Heim (Jribier’s “ INiriiell 
et riielandc pendant la perlodo oigue do la ense agraire ’ ’ 1882. 

Ath 1898. 2 067, Nation 68 lOb, 123, Westm R 151 1, M 11 189 5-13 

Overton, John Henry. 

The Anghcan revival. (Victonan era scr ) Tjondon, l>Iai*kie, 
Chicago, Stone 1898 6-1-229 p. D $1 25 

Describes the Oxford movement, its effect on the outer world, II(N)k and Wilber- 
force, the Hampden and Gorham cases, public worship See also The author's 
*'Biikllsh church In the 19th century,” 1891, and R W (num-h’s “OKfonl move- 
ment,” 1892, also John Tulloeh’s ”RelIgiouH thought in Britain during the 19th 
century,*’ 1895, and the biographies of Newman, Ward, Mosley, Keble, Pum'^ 
lit 2 72 

Parkin, George Robbut 

il^vTard Thnng, head master of Uppingham stdicKil, lifts diary, an<l 
letters. 

London and N Y , Macnullan 1898 2 v iMniniitw () $7 

A biography of the eminent English CKlueator, Kilwanl Thnng is21-lhs7. by a 
disciple, contains with the diary and letters of Thnng, much relati\e to m bool 
and educational conditions and thcoiieK aliout the middle of the centur\ Kee 
also Sketch by John H Skrinc 1889, and Graham Balfour’s ” ErUicatioiiul systems 
of Great Britain and Ireland” 1898, may bo noted 
Educa.R.17 456, Church. Q. 48 79, Ath. 1898. 2 565, Sat R. 86 K12, Nation, 68 283. 
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Ramsay, Sir James Henry 

Foundations of England B. 0. 55-A D 1154 
London, Sonnenschein; N. Y., Macmillan 1898. 2 v. illus maps. 
0. $7.60. 

A book of refeionco for early Engll^ history, by a spcdollst in English mediae- 
val history, presents the more Important rc^ts of recent work in that Hiibject, 
partlenlarly upon the side of military history, with list of authorities, like 
C H Pearson’s “ History of England during the early and middle ages,” 2 > 
18C7 (to 1307) 

Pol Sei Q 14 144 (G Gross), Ath 189S 2 859, Sat. R 8G 865, Nation, fiS .120 

Rawlinson, George. 

Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson Ijomlon, 
Longmans 1898 22 4- 358 p portrait, plate, map 0 $5 

The aiithorissed biography of Sir Henry 0 Rawlinson 1810-1895, Assynologist, 
by his brother, from diaries and letters, contains, ^vith an introduction bv Lonl 
Roberts, and a description of his charaeter and of his work as Assv nologist by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, an oeeount of Rawllnson’s life during the Afghan war 
1839-1842, of his cuneiform studies, of his attitude towani Russia, the Afghan fnm- 
lier question, and of his relations with Sir John Moleolm, Ltiyord, Lonl L>tton, 
etc 

Ath 1898 1 833, Nation 87 15, Sat. R 85 433. 

Rose, John Holland 

Rise and growth of democracy in Gri^at Britain. (Vidoi uiii t‘ra 
Her) Chicago, Stone 1898 8+252 p 1) $125 

An account of the rise of Englisli nifhcalism, b\ n sptvinlisl in iiKMlcm 1iiHlor>, 
dewTibcHthe Instory of (Jhartisin, the Rcfonii bills, elc , Inun Ihe |Mnnlf>f mow 
of the workman’s <1nb rather than of (he lobiix of S( SU^pbens Sec also Kdw 
Smith’s “ English Jacobins,” and J B Daly’s ** Radical pijuiccrs <»f the IStli 
centurj ” 188b, repriiiUsl as ‘‘Dawn (»f Jiadicalisin ” 1892, also " Political tlcfccts 
uf the old radicalism,” by Wm Clarke, Pul. tici Q 11 G9, and bnigniphii^ oi 
Francis Pbu'e, Thus. AtwiMxl, and others. 

Acad. 53. 307, Sat. R 85 CG3 (unfav ) 

Russell, George William Ersktne 

Collections and recollections by one who has kept a d iary I joiuh n i. 

Smith, Elder, N. Y., Hariier 1898 9+375 ]» plate 0 $2 50 

Reminiscences of the Victorian ora, reprinted from the Mancliesler Guardian, 
from diary and oommonplnce lusiks. conliilnsaiKX'dotes alMnU Rnsh<>II, Shaftes- 
bur>, Manning, Ifoughton, Bcaconslleld, Gladstone, the llueeii, etc , and about 
Parhainent, the cabinet, and scKdal <*iiaiigcs. 

Ath 1898 1 783, Nation b7 J(i, Sikh* 80 828, Acad 5.1 (iTS*. Sat R 8<i 2?) 

Saintsbury, George 

Short history of EngliHli literature lA>ndon and N Y , M:u*Mil- 
lan. 1898. 20+819 p 1) $150 

A manual of English literature, from the earliest (lines to tlie ]»rt‘M‘nt. pn'sents 
the clironologieal facts, with iiitcreimpters fle\ote<l to gcnenili/atioii, written 
from the litcmr> rather than the historical or pixlagiigU'al iKniitof mcw' See 
also The works of Austin Dobson 1897, and Henr> M<irley 187:t 

Ath 18DK 2 71b. Sal R 80 m (imfav ) 
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Seaton, Robebt Cooper 

Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon London, Nutt; N. Y., Scnbner. 
1898 [5] +236 p. portrait D. fl.40. 

A defense of Sir Hudson Lowo, governor of St Helena during tho Imprison- 
ment of Napoleon, from Lowe papers, etc , contains critiolsm of Barry O’Meara, 
“Voice from St. Helena,” republished In 1888 os “Napoleon at St Helena,” and 
of Whig slander and French accusations, with bibliographical list See also Ex- 
haustive work of Wm Forsj th, “ Captivity of Napoleon ” 

Nation G7' 116, Spec. 81' 215 

Selbornb, Roundbll Palmer, 1st earl. 

Memorials Fart 2 Personal and political, 1865-1895 Jjondonand 
N. Y , Macmillan 1898 2 v. portraits 0 21s. 

An autobiography of the Earl of Selbome, Lord Chancellor, in continuation of 
tho “ Memorials Family and personal 176a-18C5,” 2 v 1896, from family letters 
and papers, describes his attitude as a high churchman toward church questions, 
and as an independent conservative toward political questions, with chapters of 
importance on judicature reform, Parliamentary reform, disestablishment, Irish 
affairs, the treaty of Washington and Genova arbitration, the Eastern question 
in Turkey and In Egypt, the Transvaal 

Church a 48 51; Ath 1898. 2 821; Sat. R 86‘788, Scot R. 51 39 (W. O’Connor 
Morris) 

Simpson, Mrs. Mary Charlotte MAm (Senior). 

Many memories of many people. London, Arnold 1898. Third 
ed. 15+334 p 0. 168 

Memoirs 1837-64; partly reprinted from the New Review, the Liberal Unionist, 
and the 19th Century, from the journals and conversations of her father, Nassau 
William Senior, contains gossip of Interest relative to Whately, Be Tocquevillo, 
Qulsot, Bright, Stanley, Mrs. Grotc, Jenny Liud,and nearly every woman of note 
* of the time, with notes on political and economic questions. Sec also N W 
Senior’s published conversations and journals 
Ath 1898. 1:239, Acad 63 282, Spec. 80 806 

Solly, Henry Shaen. 

life of Henry Morley London, Arnold. 1898. 12+410 p. i)or- 
trait 0. 12s 6d. 

The life of Henry Morley, 1822-1801, teacher of English literature, ftnm ftunily 
papers and mostly in his own words, describes his journalistic career tis oontrib- 
utor to Household Words, the Examiner, etc., his work as professor of the English 
language and literature at King’s College, and at University College, Loniloii, 
and as editor of various “ Libraries” of English literature 
Ath. 1898. 2 688, Acad 55,326 (portr.) 

Stbrry, Wasby. 

Annals of the King’s Coll^ of Our Lady of Eton l)C8ide WiiKlsor. 
London, Methuen. 1898. 11+326 p portraits, plates, facsmiiloH. D. 
7s 6d 

A history of Eton, 1440-1898, from printed and MS sources. Sec also Work by 
H. C. Maxwell Lyto, 1889, also Eton bibliography, by L V Ilareourt, im ih\ 
Biographies of Dr Hawtrey and Arthur C’olendge 
Ath. 1899. 1 48. Sat R. 86 744, NaUon 67 418 
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Stokes, Hbnby Paine 

Corpus Chnsti [college] (Cambndge coll^ histones ) London, 
Robinson. 1898 [5] +261 p. plates. H. 6s. 

A short history of Corpus Christ! from its foundation in the 14ih century, from 
Josselyn, Masters, Lamb, Carter, Willis, and Clark, gives some account of the 
Benedictine antiquaries, the Library, students* recreations, the masters, and 
Parker See also History of Cambridge (to 1G25) , by J B Mnllingcr 2 v 187«$-18K3, 

Ath 1898 2 290, Spec. 80 697 

Strutt, Joseph. 

Sports and pastimes of the people of England from the cai best 
penod; edited by William Hone London, Chatto 1898 NewtMli- 
tion. 12+530 p , illua , plate D. 3 h G<1 

Reprint of the edition of 182b (original 1801), describes the old English sports 
of hunting, hawking, horse racing, archery, tounuunenls, niinule piny s, min- 
strelsy, dancing, baiting, holiday sports, etc There is a shorlor Issik on holiday 
sports by P H Ditchlleld 1891, on clabomto work on c hildrcn’s games by Alice 
B Qommel894 (Dictionary of British Folklore) , besides the spesMul liistorusi if 
horse racing by Christie Whyte, by J llice 1879, J P I loro 188<», Rob Bliwk 
1893, of miracle plays by A W Pollanl 1895, and Sidney W Clarke 1897, of 
archery by G A Hansard 1841, of pageants by P W Fairholt 1814 

ViB.VBT, Edward. 

Sepoy mutiny as seen by a subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. 
London, Smith, Elder, N Y , Scribner 1898. 10H-308p., portmitn, 
plates, plan. 0 7s. ^1 

A soldier’s memoir of the Indian mutiny of IKY!, nqiniited m pari from the 
Gomhill Magazine, from an urtiele by 1* Y Luke in the Macinillaii Miiga/iiie, 
and from A R D Mackcn/iu's “Mutiny memoirs, ’’ IS'Jl Sec also W Conloii- 
Alcxander’s “ Recollections of a Highland siibnltenr* (Alli 1S99 1 271), and 
two anglicized “ Native narraUves of the iniiUiiy edited by C T MeU alfc ( Vtli 
1898 2 215), also History of the mutiny, by T R Iloliiies, and llio coinidelc 
chronicle by Sir John Kayo and G B Mallcson, 6 v , 1861-1880 

Ath 1899 1 271, Spec 82 m 

Wallas, Graham. 

Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854. London and N. Y., Longinans. 
1898. 10+415 p. Portraits 0 $4 

The biography of tho “Father of electoral reform,” from the Phu*c MSS auto 
biography and letter books, dc'seribes the London eorrc^siKHidiiig mk iely, \yesL- 
mlnister elections, Benthamites, education, economics, libraries, eoiiibinatioii 
laws, parliamentary reform, chartism 

Am Hist R 3 723 (£ Porritt), Eeoii J 8 2U9 (L L Price), Alh 1898 I IthS. 
Nation G6 410 

WiLMOT, Sydney Marow Eardley- 

Lifo of Vice- Admiral Edmund, Dinl Lyons I.Diidoii, Uiw 1898 
14+437 p iwrtraits, plates, maps O 21s 

A biography of Edmund, Ijord Lyons, 17*J0-18 .'kS, Coiiiiiiander iu chief ot the 
Mediternuic>anhtatioiil8r)5-18.')8, from an imiiiciise miLssof < orrc^poiideiici hitherto 
unnsed, contains chapters niMiii Lyons’s diploinuth career, iNirliciilarly tiu* (ircck 
mission of 1835, and iiism his iiav iil i arecT, especially in the ('nmeaii v\ ar 18.5 l-is.’iti, 
with some account of the change in warshliis eiilailcsl by the iiilrodiictiou ol 
steam See also The sUindanl history of the Crimea, by KIngliike v\ ho in 187:1 fuilisl 
to get access to Sir Edmund’s laitiers, and the naval history of the iu>ri<Ml, Sir Vug 
Philllmore “ Sir Wni Parker,” .1 v 187ii-18H0, mid John II Briggs “ Nav ul adminis- 
trations 1827-1892 ” 1897 

Ath 1808 2 857 
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Young, Abthub 

Autobiography, with selections from his correspondence, edited by 
M. Betham-Ed wards London, Smith, Elder 1898. 10+[l]+480p. 
illus portrs. plates, facsim. O. 12s 6d. 

An abridged autobiography of the eminent English Agriculturalist and political 
writer, 1741-ld20, from 7 packets of MS and 12 folio volumes of correspondence, 
contains correspondence A^ith Dr. Priestley, Dr Burney, Bentliam, etc, little 
about his writings, less alxiut his tm\els, ^ves history of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce (supplementing the memoir of Sir John Sinclair), and of po- 
litical thought during the last years of the Ifith centnr\ Roe also Biography of 
Young as agriculturalist, by John DonaldMon, 1854, a Young bibliography, by J P 
Anderson, in Young’s Tour In Ireland (A W Hutton, editor) 2 349-374 (1892) 
Econ J 8 8G7 (Henrv Higgs), Eng Hist. £ 13 797 (Jus. Bonar), Ed R. 188 78 
Ath 1898. 1 17C, i8at. B. 86 498. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


P. aad pp.— Pag© and i)ages. 

111.— Illustrated 

L. and 11 —Leaf and leaves. 

P 1 —Preliminary leaves 

T , t p , and ii t p —Title, title-page, and no title-pagi* 

N p., n. d.— No place, no date 
1 L — A leaf printed on one side only and iinnuinlx'red 

[1] — ^Au unnumbered page, al\\ay8 \erso of a niiinliered 

[2] .— Two unnumbered jiages, i e , a leaf printed on both sides, neither 
numbered 

Brackets ([ ]) indicate words supphe*! in the title 

The following words, plaml after a title or note, indieati* tlu» library 
where a copy of the particular work has Ixjeii kchjii and examine<l by I he 
(!onipiler, viz 

Congress —Library of Congress 
Smithsonian.— Library of Smithsonian Institution 
Surgeon-General — ^Library of Suigeon-Gener.il 
Bureau of Education. — ^Library of Bureau of I<)<lneation 
Johns Hopkins University —Library of Johns lIo])kina University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Peabody.— Peabody Library, Baltimore. 

Curry —Library of Dr J L. M. Curry, Washington, District of Columbia 
Hamner —Library of Dr Geoige W. Hamner, Washington. 

Owen.— Library of Thomas McAdory Owen, the compiler, Birmingham, 
Alalmma. 
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PREFACE 


This work is a catalogue, arranged alphabetically by authora, of books 
and articles relating to the State of Mississippi, its history, institutions, and 
public characters. It is also intended to embrace the gi»noral literary 
product of Mississippi writers and authors. There are doiilitless a numlK»r 
of omissions, but the compiler feels that its publication now will l>e of more 
practical service than in delaying for greater fullness It will at least form 
a convenient basis for further effort by some one having greater fac^ilitu^s 
For the convemence of students, and in order to make it of more imu^ti- 
cal utility, the work has lieen cross-indexed under general subject heads 
Its execution has been attended with many difficulties AcknowltMlg- 
ment is here made to the followuig for valuable assistance rendered, viz 
Hon Edward Mayes, Jackson, Mississippi, Chancellor R B Fulton, Uni- 
versity, Hon John Sharp Williams, Yazoo City, Gov JamwT. TTarriHon, 
Columbus, Prof W. L Weber, Rome, Georgia, Dr ChiU*M C Femdl, 
University, Dr P H Eager, Clinton, Pr4)f Alexander L Bonduraiit, 
University, Gen E T Sykes, Columbus, Prof Dalmey Lipscomb, Ihiixer- 
sity, Dunbar Rowland, Esq , Ooffeeville, Di Joseph B Stratton, Natchez, 
Dr. C H Otken, McCumb City, Rev L S Foster, Jackson, \V L. llutih- 
inson. Director Mississippi Expenmeut Station, Stark ville, R C. Kmg, Sr , 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stark\ille; lion. W T 
Harris, United States Commissioner pf Education, AVashingUm, Distru*tof 
Columbia, G. C. Nevill, Esq , Meridian, Mississippi, and the librarian of 
the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection, llaimlton, New York 
Special thanks are extended Dr Franklin L Riley, the alile and et1i(*ient 
Secretary of the Mississippi State Histoncal Society, and jirofcssor r>f his- 
tory of the State University, for constant helpfulness and suggestions, t<i 
Prof H S. Halbert, the learned linguist and Indianologist, Crawfonl, 
Mississippi, for many valuable references, to Alfn‘d 11 Stone, Esq., for 
supplying numliers of iini>ortant titles, and to TluMKlore L (\)le, Ks(j., 
of the Statute Law Book Company, Washington, District of t'olumbia, foi 
invaluable assistance in i>erpanng the titli‘H on “faiWH,’* “(\m1c‘s,’’ and 
“Conventions ” I am indebted to my wife foi symiiathetic interest and 
encouragement Mr A. Howard Clark, Assistant Six rotary of the Assimmu- 
tion, I take pleasure m thanking for ejmrtesies incidi»iit to piildication 

Thomas MoAjh)u\ Owkn 
BiRMINCHIAM, JkFKKRSON CoiINT\, AL\lt\M\, 

Apvd JJ, J(H)0 
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A 

Abbey, Hrv. Richard (1805-189-), i> 7> The Methodist Kpiscopiil 
Church, South, in Mississippi 

In Gk)od8pced*s Jfentoira i/t 88 W 7 ^A vo1 ii, pp 8(1*2-^ 

Sketch of 

Ibid, vol 1, pp 278-280 

"Dr Abboy in a hard Htudcnt, he ih the author of the following b<N>kh and 
pamphlets, which arc mainly <»f a ductriiial or m iciitini* ( hametcr ‘ Dintiimi(\ / 
'Ecclesiastical Constitution,* * TiCttcrs !<» Bishop Grc^ii on AiKwtolic Succossioii,’ 
'End of Apostolic Succession,* * Church and Ministr),' 'Itcce Ecclusia,* 'Baplis- 
mal Demonstration,’ 'Strictures on Church Covcninient, ' Divine AssesHmciil,* 
'City of God,* 'The Priest and the Preacher,* 'The l*rea<*her and the Rector,* 
etc**— p 279 Al») the following ‘‘(Jhnstian ('radluheiid, or lieligion in 
tlio Nursery,** " Creed of all Men," and *' Call lo the Ministry *’ 

Abbott, John Stephenm Cabot (1805-1877), Author The lulventureH 1 of 
the I Chevalier de la Salle | and his eoini>anionK, | in tlieir cxfiloni- 
tionsof the | prairies, forests, lakes, and rivers of the new world. 1 And 
their interviews with the sava^^ tribes, | two hundred years | 
By I John S C. Abbott | New York | Dodd, Mead & ooiuiMiny, j 
publishers \ [1875 ] 

12mo. pp 384. 

An interesting preliminary study in the history of French sidtlcmeiil in the old 
Southwest 

Oopic8 Men Owen 

Aberdeen Sketcdies of 

In Davi8*H JUxoUcctioiiH <\f Mim^slppl and pp 282-2^8 

Adair, James The | history | of the | Ainencaii Indians, | partUTilarly | 
Those Nations adjoining to the Missisiiipi [«/c], oast and | w’est 
Florida, Georgia, South and | North Canilina, and Virginia \ contain- 
ing I An account of thoir Ongiii, laingnago, Manners, lleligioiis and | 
Civil Customs, Laws, Form of (Jovornmont, Punishments, CVmdint 
in I War and Domestic lafe, their Habits, Diet, Agrieultiiro, Manu- 1 
factures. Diseases and Method of Ciiixs aii<l other Particulars, suili- j 
dent to reniler it j a j complete Indian system | With | OliservatiunH 
on former Historians, the Condu<*t of our Colony | Governors, Ruiht- 
intendents, Missionanes, &c. | Also | an apiieiidix, | containing | A 

1):J7 
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Descnption of the Flondaa, and the Missisippi [»k*] Lands, with 
their Prodnc- | Uons— The Benefits of colonizing Cleorgiana, and cml- 
izing the Indians — | And the way to make all the Colonies more 
valuable to the Mother Country. | With a new map of the Country 
referred to m the History. | By James Adair, Esquire, | A Trader ^ntli 
the Indians, and Resident in their Country for Forty Yc‘ars | Lou- 
don I Prmted for Edward and Charles Dilly, in the Poultry. | 
MDCCLXXV [1775 ] | 

4to 6 p 1 , pp 464 Map of tho American Indian nations 
Beprinted In part os follows 

History of the North American Indians, their custonis, &v. By James 

Adair 

In King’s (E ) AnlUjuUtcs qf Mexico, \ol mii, pp 273-s}7.'j, Limdon, 18 IS Polio 
Contains Aigiuncnts, i-xxiil, of Adair’s n ork, follow e«l ” Notes and illustra- 

tions to Adair’s HUtory qffhe North Amcncaii Lidiavn,*' l»j Lonl Kingslsinaigh, pp 
875-100 

A German edition was published at Breslau, 1782. 8\ o 
Indian trader and author, lived in tho 18th centnr> Tie rcsideil among tho 
Indians (principally the Chlckasaws and Ghomkoi^s) from 17*15 to 1775, and in tho 
latter year published his ‘History of tho American Indians ’ In this he attonipl- 
od to trace the descent of the Indians from tho .lows, basing his a««umptinn upon 
supposed resemblances between the customs of the two rad's Unsatisfac- 

tory as are his vocabularies of Indian dialects they are the most \ aluablo part of 
his writings. ’’^Appleton’s Cydopasdla of American Jintyraphy, ^ol i, p 10. 

Advms County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McOardlo’s Jf/ss/'sMfppf, pp 436-489 liihtablisluKi b} pniclamation 
of Gov Wlnthrop Sargent, April 2, 1790, and is tlie oldest ( ounty in the State 
See also Ooodspccd’s Memoirs qf Mississippi, \oI i, pi» 17;M7.5 

Sketch of. By Judge Joseph D Shiehls 

Referred to in Lowry and McCardlc’s Mississippi, p 1.17 

Histone Adams County, See Gerard Brandon. 

Mounds at Natchez 

In EllicoWs Joivnial, p 131 See, for ineideiihil nieiilion, Pr S«iiiiii('I Mitrton, 
Amcr JotemoZScf^ceand Arf,‘idser ,\ol li (1816), p i*,voU 
There were also mounds at White Apple Milage, wdien', ue< ording to inulition, 
the Natchex chief, or “ Sun," resided in 1729 

Seltzertown mounds. 

“Besenhed at length in Braekcnrldge’s Vines of Tsniintum (uiifs'iidix) Brief 
notice by J R Bartlett in tho “rn^rcss of Kthnologj,” ]»p 8, 9. jaiblislied in 
Trans Am. EUvn. Soc , yo\ 2. Bncf description in .Imc Jfiis , pp 117,118 Ex- 
plored by Joseph Jones and dcscnbcsl b> him In a ( ominiinii atioii tf»the Natelies 
(Mississippi) Weekly Ikmocrat and Count r, June ‘J** 18Sl Tins Lsprobalily 
the mound allndod to as reported b> Prof Forshex, .iw Join Sci and Art, 1st 
8er.,voL40 (1841), pp 376-377 ’’—Thomas* Prt historic Ilbrits,p 
See also Twelfth AnnvalJiejioi'i Bitrcan qf Jifhnoloffy, 1890-91, pp 2(i.{-2ii7, plate 

Auams, George, Lawyer, U /S' List Judge Sketch of 
In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 3WKi8<), note 
See also QoodapeQd.*s Memoirs (f Miss ,^o\ i,pp I it, 28.5 

Adams, Pro/. Herbert Baxter (1850-), Ph J ) , LL I) Tim Hfndy and 
teaching of history. 

In Publications Mississippi State Historical t^tsutty, 18«is, \ (»l i, pp Tt-H-I 

Adams, Robert H (1792-1830), Lawyet, C S HentUot from Miss. Skct< li of 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bar if Miss ,pp 21-27 See abo Cf<KMiH{»eed’H Memoirs of 
MiBsissippl,yQ\ i,p 286 
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Adams, Thomas A. S Enscotadion, or the shadow of dcatli A 
poem. Nashville, Tenn. 1876 
12mo 

Aunt Peggy and other poems. Nashville, Tenn. 1882. 

Addey, M. Life and imprisonment of Davis See Jefferson Davis 

Ad.7utant-General. Biennial report | of the | adjutan1>general | of the | 
State of Mississippi | for the | years 1898-1890, | to the governor. | 
Printed by authority | Vance printing Co , | Jackson\TLlle, Fla. j 
1900 1 

8vo pp 287 

Reports wore also iKSUod f(ir previous years 

Auricdltural and Mechanical Collecse Report, favoring Senate Bill 
2699, granting lands to Miss for College Feb 7, 1895. (Sen Rep 
892, Sdsess. Inv. 2.) 

Svo p 1 

Ongin and location of StrS M White 

The State Grange and A <fe M College Compiled from the oflic‘ial 

prooeedmgs by Secretary of State Grange ii j) , n <l 
Svo pp 7 
CovciR, 1878-1880 

Narrative and statistical report of | president and statistical report | of 

treasurer of the Agncultund | and Meduinical CV)llego of MisHis.sij)pi | 
to the Secretary of the Intemir, and | Secretary of Agnciiltim', as 
required 1 by Act of Congress of August IlOth, 1890, | in aid of Coll<*gj‘s 
of agriculture and | the mccluiiK* arts, Sept. 80th, 1891 | ii p , n <1. 
Svo pp 12 

Annual Catalogues, 1880-1899. 

Svo. 

1st annual catalogue, 1880-81 pp — 

2d annual catalogue, 1881-82 pp 47 
8d annual catalogue, 188^-83 pp — 

4tli annual catalogue, 1883-81 pp — 

Otti annual catalogue, 1881-85 pp 19 
6tli annual catalogue, 18S.V8fi pp — 

7th annual catalogue, 1880-87 pp 17 
8th annual catalogue, 1887-88 pp 10 
9th annual catalogue, 188S-80 pp 1.5 
iHt decennial catalogue, 1880-00 pp 71 
11th annual catalogue, 1800-91 pp is 
12lh annual catalogue, L89L-92 pp 02 
13th annual cahiloguc, 1892-9;i pr> 0 1 
14th annual ea ialoguc, 1893-9 1 pp 0 1 
ISlh annual catalogue, 1801-0.5 iip 0.i 
16th annual catalogue, 1895-0(1 ])[i 51 
17th annual catalogue, 189(>-07 pp (lO 
18th annual catalogue, 1897-98 pp .58 
19th annual catalogue, 1808-99 pi> (il 
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Agkicultuhal and Mechanic vl Collb(^b Biennial rejM )i tsof tlio trnstccH, 

presideDt and other ofhcers. 188^181H) 

8vo 

Bioiinlal Report, 1882 and 1883 pp — 

Biennial Report, 1884 and 1886 pp 81 
Biennial Report, 1886 and 1887 pp 108 
Biennial Report, 1888 and 1889 pp 79 
Biennial Report, 1890 and 1891 pp 91 
Biennial Report, 1892 and 1893 pp 79 
Biennial Report, 1891 and 1896 pp T3 
Biennial Report, 189(i and 1897 pp fi 1 
Biennial Report, 1898 and 1890 pp (v*) 

See oho Z Z Greoige, S A Knapis dm S D IlorticulUmil 

Society, and Edward MayeB 

AaJRIClTLTUKAL EXPERIMENT STATION OP THE AuKICHLTlTR VL AND MkCII \N- 
icAL CoLLBQE OF MISSISSIPPI Annual Reports. 1888-1891) 

8vo 

First Annual Report, for 1888, pp C2 

Second, for 1889, pp 44 

Third, for 1890, pp 43 

Fourth, for 1891, pp 87 

Fifth, for 1892, pp 2 

Sixth, for 1893, pp 61 

Seventh, for 1891, pp. 2 

Eighth, for 1896, pp 108 

Ninth, for 1896, pp 2 

Tenth, for 1897, pp 23 

Eleventh, lor 1898, pp 13 

Twelfth, for 1809, pp — 

Bulletins, 1888-1899 

8vo 

Bulletin No- 

1 Organization March 1,188K,pp 2 

2 Cotton Worm Ma> 20, 1888, pp 1 

3 Aiudysls of Oheinicnl FertiliiserH Sidd in MisHisHippi 20, 1888], 

PP 18 

4. The Marls of MimisHippi No\ 7, 1888, pp 8 
6 FertilizetH Ma} 20, 1889, pp 21 

6 Gharhon. June 26, 1889, p 1 

7 HayPieBaeic June 20, 1889, pp 12 
8. Stodc Feeding pp — 

9 DiacascH of Sheep and Cah ch \iigiis( 188M, pp 1 1 

10 Dishorning October 10, 1889, pp 1 1 

11 Charbon Febmory 15,1890,pp 11 

12. Cotton Leaf Worm June 26, 1890, pp t 

13 Feeding for Milk and Butter Si‘ptenilx*r 26, 18'K), pp s 

14 Injurious fuseets Mareh.lsOl.pp 11 

15 Feeding and Milk Testing Aprsmitiis [Jam , /v// ] , pp Ki 

16 Glanders Septcnilx‘r,1891,pp 16 

17 Injurious luscets to Ktonxl G mi II I)euenilM>r, IhMl.pp 19 

18 Varieties of Com ,lniiiittrj,1892,pp 3 

19. The Southern Tomato BlighL January, 1892, pp 12 

20 Grasses and Fonige Plants February , 1R‘»'2, pp 17 

21 L Insects Injurious to the Cabbage 
n. A New Method for Testing Milk 

III. Feeding for Milk and BiUtoi 1 line, I8‘r2, p|i ji 
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22. GmpeH Scptcm)>cr, 1K92, pp Ifi 

A Chemical Study of the Cotton Plant J H*eemlK*r, pp JH 

23. Varieties of Cotton Fehruary, 1893, pp 3 
24 Fertilizers for Cotton February*, 1893, pp 4 

26 Colic in Horses and Mules. June, 1893, pp 10 
26. Small Fruits August, 1898, pp 15. 

27 Insecticides and their Application Nu\ uniU r, isiU, pp 2 1 

28 TheHom-Fly January, 1894, pp 8 

29 Exhaustion and Restoration of Soil Fertilil> FerLilizers and Uieir Ubc. 

Ma^,189i,pp 32 

30 A Eeioscuc Attachment for Knapsack PiimiM May, 1894, pp 6. 

31. Lameness in Horses niul Mules Si‘ptembcr, 1K94, pp 16. 

32. A New Kerosene Attachmenl for Knapsac'k Rpmjers I>ecembc‘r,lK0i, 

p 1 

83 Com March, l.S96,pp 19 
34 Missiasippi Fungi May,lH9.5,pp 4‘> 

85 Hog Raising September, 1896, pp 22. 

36 Insects JnjurloiLs to Corn November, lK9r),pp 15 

37 Fruits and Vegetables on Gulf Coast March, 189<t,pp 23 
88. Mississippi Fungi May, 1896, pp 20 

89 Feeding for Beef August, 1896, pp 12 

40 ThoCowpc'a December, 1896, pp li 

41 The Colunulo Potato Beetle in MissiHsipi)! Marc h, 1K97, r>l> K. 

42. Vcclimatioii Fe\ or, or Texas Fe\ er November, 1897, pp 32. 

42 Chemical Fertilizers .January 7, 1898, pp 16 

43 Natural Plaut Fo(k 1 Claims Made for it and ils Value. February, 
1898, pp 14 

11 Winter Pasture .Tannar>,189K,pp 4 

45 Chcmknl Fi*rlihzi>rH. Fcbriuir> 15,1898, pp 20 

lb Coopenillv e Exta^riinenls with Small Fruits Man h, 1s<i8, pp K 

47 Ohcui](.al Fciti11zi‘rH March 2.5,1898, p]» 2:1 

48. Chemical Fertilizers Miij l,189S,i»p 8 

49 Coraniertial Fortilis!<.*rs June 25,l8<IK,pp 28 

60 Winter and Slimmer J5isliirc*s. Si>i>tem)n>r,189S, pp 12 

61 Commercial Fertilizers Tune 25, 1899, i>p 12 

,52 C<»mraerciul Fertilizers. Febmnrj 15, lS9*i, pp 28 

.5,1 S<inic Insei ts Iiijuruais to Stock, and Rei)uslic>s Therefor Man li, 18*61, 
PP « 

51 Irish I'olato Ciiltiife March, 1890, pp 8 
55 Commcndal Fertilizers. March 1.5, l.S99,pp 21 

50 Gnipcs. Apnl,1899,pp 22. 

57 Commercial Fertilizers. Aprd 1.5, 189*1, pp 8 

58 Siiils of Missiasippi May,18<J<J,pp 11 

59 Commercial FcrtilizcFH June, 189*3, pp .10 

fX) Value of Cotton to the 15imier September, l.s*6), pp i> 

61 Commercial Fertilizers January 15, 1900, pp lb 
V<.Ki( lu/ruKM IN MiHMiaHippi. Sketch of 

In Wailcs’s Rrport oa Jt/rfCMititiraml ({fuftM/if nf pp 127-20.5 

Sre Harper's JZr’poif, 1S57, and Ifilgard’s Utptniy IsiMl, and ttlm IhilleLiiis of 
Agricultural ExiM^rimeiil Station, hupui 

Vi.vuvMA AND CiiATTtNooGA Raiuiovi) Tliopvat | rdilrojul roulo to t lie 
Pacific 1 and its | Connection, ) Hhowiiii^ the n*latioii < if the | Alahsinu 
and Chattanooga Railniad | to tlie iirojinstsl | Soutiieni lino to the 
Pacific 1 Boston | Alfri?d Miidge son, priiiterH, . | 1870. | 

8vo pp 10 Map 

Now the Alabama Great Southern KuIlnNid, a lairL of the old '* Queen and 
Crescent’* system 
Cbpfrs teen Congress 

HIST 99 — VOL I 41 
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Alabama vnd CiiattxnocKi v Uviu<o\d Ala1)anu Cliattaiux^i Rail- 
road I “First Mortji^ajre Indorsed Bonds” | of 1809, | and | 8}^ State 
gold bonds of 1870 | First report | of the | council of foreign boinl- 
holders acting | under their rules anil regulations | \vithtlie coniinittee 
of Alabama | boiuUioltlers. | With inaiw and Apiiendix. | Loudon | 
Councilhouse, No. 10, Moorgate street, | July, 1875 | 
svo pp 2M 
Ofiiicsticcn Owen 

Al.\bama and MississiPi'i Rail Rovd Facts | and | ligures | illuhtrative 
of the value | of the | Alabama and Mississip])i Itallroail | By W S 
B. I Selma 1 printed at the Selma ReiMjrter job ollice | 1851 \ 

8vo. pp 27 
Copies scot, Curr> 

Alabama and Mississippi Rivbks Rail Rovd Memorial | of the | Ala- 
bama and Mississippi Rivers Rail Road | Company, ii. p , n. <1 [1801 ] 
8vo pp 8. 

Addrusacd to Congrow of the GotiXedemte SUilcs of Vinerica, mid MihnutH 
Hcheme, or plan, by which tliiu body can aid in (‘oniplcting the line Same rniul 
now connecting Selma and Demoixdla Memorial aigiied byC.G (inllln, 
dail, and W. P. Boeoek, Gharleu Walker, James L Price, J. M. Lee, P J Weaver, 
J W Lapslcy, Directors 
Copies soeii Gurry 

Alcobn a. & M. CoLLEGK. (Colored ) Catahigiie | of the | olIic(»rs ami 
students | of | Alcorn A & M College^ | WestsifUs Mississippi, | 1808 
and 1899 | and | announcement for 1899-1900 | Wcstside, Miss | liail- 
road office, | Lomian, Miss. | 1899 | 

8vo pp 81, 1 1 lu 

Alcobn County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McGardle’H Mmutsippi^ p *1*11) 

Alcobn, Jambs Lusk (1818-1894), (Sov of N Stnalor. Adimnis- 

tration of. 

Ill Lowry and Mc*Gardlc'ti Mbssussippi^ pp 382-J.Sl 

Sketch of. 

In Goodapcod’sifoiiioXrtf vol i, pp jHirtniit 

SceAppletm*BOy^opaxUa(tfAfiicru.xmnitiyntpfiy,yu\ I, p iO.iMrtiail, and o/mi 
L evee Gommlesioner, u{fra, 

Messages. See State Offices 

Aldbn, T j. Fox, Compiler, Digest of the Li>\h of Mississippi, I8;1S1 See 
Codes of Mississippi. 

Aldrich, Truman H. (1848-), M JC , M C from Mu N«»tes nn the 
Tertiary of Alalmma and Mississippi, with dm nptions of new sias-ies. 
Ill Joanml Clnelmuili HiH'itiy t\f A'dldru/ /7/«/ory, Jiil}, lhsr», \oI \iil, pp liVr»,{, 
SplalOL 

ScetioiiB are given of the bluff at ClallHirne. IJsImn, \Miite bluff on the easl 
bank of the Tombigbee River, WwkPx bluff, mid a HcHtioii half a mile north of 
SL Stephens 

Notes on Tertiary fossils rare or little known 

IhUL pp 163-165 
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ALDJiicu, Tkuhan H Noteti oti the diHtnbatiun of Tertuuy foetale ui Ala- 
bama and Mississippi 

Ibid* January, 1886, vol vjii, pp 256-257 

Mentions the occurrcuLC of Orbitouics siqttiu Gonnid, 0 MantcUi Coiinui, and 
a few Nummulltcs in beds immediately underlying the strata in which the Zeii- 
glodon bones occur at Jackson, on Dry or Town Creek Mentions also tlie lindiiig 
of a NauiUtut sp ? at Vicksburg, Miss , m the Oligoceiie, and also a new species of 
crab from Alabama. 

Notes on Tertiary fossils, with duscnptiuiis of new species. 

Ibid July, 1887, vol x, pp 78-83 

Observations upon the Tertiary of Alaliauio. 

In Ainerican Jounial SciciuXt October, 1885, vol xxx, pp 300-608 

Preliminary report on the Tertiary fossils of Ahiljauia and Mississ]i>i>i 

See Geological Survey of Alabama, BuUdin No 1 

New or little known Tertiary moll, from Alabaiua and Texas Itliat a, 

N. Y. [1896]. 

8vo pp 30 

BuUelin No S (\f American PaleonloloyUt Gonicll University 

and Mybr, Otto. The Tertiary fauna of Newton and Wautublx$e, 

Miss. See Myer, Otto 

Alexander, 0 H , arid Bkame, L Digest of reixirts of decisions Ste 
L. Brame 

^ Jteporiers. Mississippi lie|)orts, \ ols. 0(5-72. Sec Sui)renie O nirt 

Alexander, Heo W A Card playing as a Christian ainusenient liifli- 
mond, Va. 1802. 

12mo pp 30 

Alfuiend, Frank H Life of Davis See Jefferson Davis 

..Vllen, J vmeh Sketch of 

In Claibonie’s Mnwlxuiippif p 182, titMe 

He intcrmarricHl with the (Jolbcrts in the Chickasaw Nation 

Allen, John M (1847-), M C fmin Wm Appropriations, cX|)ansion, 
and war | Speech | of | Hon John M Allen, | of MisHissipiu, | in 
the I House of Bepresentatives, | Wednesday, March 1, 1899 | Wash- 
ington I 1899. I 
8vo pp 14 

Almanac. The | Alaliaina | and | Mississippi | Alniamw, | for (he ycuir of 
our Lord | 1856, | being bissextile, or leap year, | [-ele., 5 lines] | 
Mobile, Ala | Published and sold by | Strickland Co | No 28 [)au- 
phm street | Strickland & Co , printers | 
l2mo. pp. [47] 

Confederate States | almanac. | For the year of our bml | 1S(>4 | 

Being bissextile, or leap year, ainl the 4tli yt‘ar | of tlu* independenc e 
of the Confederate | States of Amenea.— (Jaltnilaiions made at | Uni- 
versity of Alabama. | Pubhsliwl for the tratle by | Burke, Bo>kin & 
Co , I Macon, Ga. | S II. Goetzel, | Mobile, Ahu | 

IGmo. pp 20, 4 pp oilvcrtiHcincntH. 

ContainH bcvciul itcniH in reference h) the Confederate Slates government, with 
lista of battlcH 
Capiee atm Humner 
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Amk», Adelbebt (1835-) , Oov of Wm , U fi Sctitihn from The 

testimony | in | the impeachment of | AdeDieit Aniw, | as | (fovemor 
of Mississippi I Published by authority | Jackson, Miss | l\)\\er & 
Barksdale, State printers | 1877. | 

8vo pp 323 

Administration as governor 

In Lowry and McCarcUc's MiattisHippl, pp 387-112 

Amite County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlc’a MUsamippit pp 1<19-1 1- 

Nlcv also Goodspeed'H Memohb t\f ifmimppi, \oI i, pp IW-Isl 

Anderson, Fulton (1820-1874), JMtri/n Sketch of. 

In L> neh’H Bench and Bai of MlmMipin, pp 12*)- 1 1 1 

This sketch contains a copy of Mr AmlcrNiii’s .iddress os ( oiiiiiiishioiicr l<» Vir- 
ginia from Mississippi, delivered February 18, ISbl, lK>fore the convention of the 
former State 

Anderson, William E , Lawyer, Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Beiu'h and Bar t\f pp i'VH-a.V) 

Andrews, Caroline Esther, a Drama by Raciiic TraiiMla(i»d fnuii tiu* 
French. Philadelphia, 1876. 

24mo. pp 63 

Andrews, Garneti’, Lawyer, A digi^st | of | Mississippi icjMirts, | \oIh 4r) 
to 56 inclusive \ Being a supplement to CtMn-gc’s Dijfcst. | P»y Gar- 
net Andrews | Madison, Wis | DavnI AtwiMsl, iirmttT and st(‘n»o- 
typer | 1881 | 

8vo pp 760 

ANON'i NOUS (A Mississippian ) Our coiintr\ —ils liopcs tind f<‘ars 
In Dc Bow’s SeiutWj IWiO, pp 

Ahumbad, W. H Notes on cotton insects found in Mississippi 
In huirct L(fe, Wtinhingtoii, D (J , vol 7, pp 2r)-2'», 210 217, .{•20'.Wti. 

Antiquities jSsc Charles G Jones, J II MKhilloh, (’vriis Thomas, and 
W. B Wilkes See also Prehistoiic Woiks For inoiiinN, «,• umlcr 
particular comities 

Appleton <& Co , D , Iruhhnlwrn Applet<ni*s | ilhi‘<trati‘d | hainl-bcM»k of 
American travel | Part 11 | The Southern ami Western States, and 
the 1 Territories | [Illustration ] | New York | D Apphdon A <'o , | 
[etc., 1 line ] | London Tndmer A Co | [ISoT ] 

12mo pp 105 il/apM, iUuitfiitltou*> 

Copies ntrti. Hiimiiur 

Arnold, James M , Lawya Sketch of James T Harris m, of Cnliiinhiw, 
Miss 

In SiniUicrn Uiw Journal, Tnnj iihKisii, Ala .Si'ph iiihi r. ls?», \iil 2, pp . 1.12 l.iii 

Some reflections on the sidiool laws ainl iilin ational | inl 4 Tests nt the 

State. I All address | delneml to | the Vluniui \^s,,cMtion [ ol the | 
University of Mississippi, | at Oxfonl, Miss , | on tin* 2.sth of Jums 
1881, 1 by I Judge James M Arnold, 1 tif ColumhiH. | [Ferns A 
Youngblood, prmters, Columbus, Mias.] 

Svo Cover title onl} , 1 1., ppw32. 

Oopiosisccn, Owen 
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Artesian Wells in Mississippi. Sketch of 

In Wailes’s ReiMii on AgrUniUmc and Geology ty Mmimppi, i>i> ‘2(iO-2ii8 

Attallv County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlc’a pp 442-444 

Auditor ok Puplic Accounts Biennial report | of the | auditor of public 
aa'ounts, | to the | Legislature of Mississippi, | for the | years 1898 «and 
1899 I Printed by authority | Jacksonville, Fla. | Vance Printing 
Co I 1900 I 

8vo pp 151 

Contains also “Biennial Report of Wirt Adams, State Revenue Agent “ 

Reports were also printed f<»r previous years 

Autobiography f\ee Mr» Fannie Beers, lleulien Davis George H Dt'vol, 
Lorenzo Dow, J/lry H S Fonnan, H. S Fulkerson, N M Ludlow, 
Le Olerc Milfort, Matthew Pheliis, and Solomon Smith 

B 

Baily, Francis Journal | f»f a | tour in unsettled ]>art8 | of North 
Ainenca | in 1796 & 1797 | By the late | Fnincis Baily, F R S , | 
President of the Royal Astronomical So<*iety | With a memoir of 
the author | London ) Baily brothers, i*oyal exchange builduigs | 
MDCCOLVl I [1866]. 

8vo pp.xil,4.19 

The Umr extended from Norfolk, Va , lo liaUimoro, Philadelphhv, New Ytnk, 
and then West l)\ wn> <>1 Washington, Pittsburg, down the Ohio and the Missiv 
slppi rivers to Noi\ Orleans, and thenee b\ \\a> of Nal( he/oNcrhind { ‘Departure 
across the Desert, ' liesa^s), to KnoxMlle, Timiii The latlir iH>rtioit is of iiiin h 
\alue to an wirly mow of the territory sfMai (17'isi irei te<l into tin Mississippi 
Torrilor\ , p]» .*110-139 
CftpioH Hff n C< ingress 

Bkker, Daniel, D /A I >akei ’h ScTinoiiH By Ron Daniel Bakci, of 

Holly B])ringa, Miss 
12mo 

Bxldwin, Joseph G (1811-1864), Tjavufcr, Judge Cuhf flap Cf The | 
flush times | of | Alabama and Miwissippi. | A wriwofsketclies | By j 
Joseph G. Baldwin. ) New Yoik: | D Ajipleton and comiwiny, ) 200 
Broadway | Ixindoii 16 Little Britain | MDC(JO Llll [isr>;5 ]| 

12mo pp x,330 Wmtlmlions 

An edition iroin the same plates was issucsl iii isftti, which is said on the title- 
|tagc to be the “Eleventh thousand * 

Originally publisheil in part in the tvmthnn Lifmirt/ Mvmngii 
“No other work with whieh heisaetinaiiiksl, has been piibbslied In the nnitisl 
Stales dosigncsl lo llliistrate the larhsls, the eliann ters, and tin* phasi sof s»k ie(> , 
some notion of whieh isaUenipted lo begUeii in this \oliiiiie * — Pit/tm 
“AInmiIc replete with the richest anecdote and iiiisiirisissisl liiiinor In (nii 
vernation lie was the most entertaimiig man I e\er kiie\v,uiii] ids personal fas 
ciiiatioii made him the delight of e\ery crowd he entered* — Reuben Davis’s 
RcctMcdUm of etc 

Coideamn Owen 

The I flush tunes | of | Alaliama and Mississii)i>i 1 A serich of 

sketches j By | Joseph G Baldwin ] Eleventh tluHiH.ind [ San Fran- 
cisco I Bancroft-Whitiiey co \ 1889 | 

12nio pp X, .tk) I tlhttJralhH 
fVijjKMw/N Hamner 
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Baldwin, Tdomas, and TnoiiAS, 3 , M I> A I iu*w and complete | gaz- 
etteer I of the United Sjates, | giving a | full and wmprchonsivo re- 
view 1 [-etc. 9 lines ] 1 By Thomas Baldwin and J. Thomas, M. I>. | 
[Capital of U. S.] 1 Philadelphia | Lippinoott, tinimlMi & <•<». | 18,54 j 
8 vo pp 1804 

ContftinH sketches of eonnticM aiwl lou ns 
(\fpmwcn Homncr 

r>\LL, Timothy H , fm<l HALurarr, IF R Tho Orw*k Wiir tif 1813 siiul 
1814. See H. S. Halliert 

Bankhead, John Hollis (1842-), M <* from Ala Tho Ahiliaina- 
Mississippi Boundary 

In TnwMrtloim Alabama IIMnrictif Snritt I/, ii.pp *K)-'W 
Annccountof the mannaeript mnternit iK^arnifi f»n Hih lKtnii(lnr> iii theHeiienil 
Land Office, Wnshinffton, 1) 0 

Banking in Mirstssippi History of Srr Charlton IF Brough. Srr afw* 
Union Bank of Mississippi 

Baptist (The Mifwionauy) CnoRcn in Mishishipim Skotoh of. 

In Ooodspecd'H Memoirs t\f Mimmpiti, \ol il,pp n(iU>:i71 

[Baptist Newspaper Press ] 

“Dr Crane, wntlng in 1888, says ‘The SouthmtJmi lAtmumry uus conducted 
by Elder A Vaughn throngh the year IKIT, and in Kel*niar>, IKiS, wiw merged 
into tho Mobile Monitor awl tyiiUhiot stern Luminary, iiinU'r tiu» of Elder (! F 
Heard The Mtmsmjriit Jla\iln4 was isnnmenced In Januarx , IS 111 . h> Elder W. 11 
Taylor, who was assoeiaUsl with Elder W. C. Cnine fioni Jiih, 1.SI7, to Julj, 3«.|s, 
in Its editorial care It xvas then pinccsl under a (smimiltis*, isaislKting of W C. 
Crane, W H Taylor, and I* J Caldwell In Jaiinarx, 18l»», it was pbussi under 
the editorial management of the lamented Elder J H Ilitcler, and was discon- 
tinued in April of that >car A committee, consisting ot Kliicrs I T Tlchciior, 
G W Allen, L J Cnldwcll, and G 11 Marlin, islitcd it for a short lime In 
Januar), 1857, it was rcviveil at Greiiailn, under the cshtorial cure of Elder J.T. 
Freeman, and removed to Jai'kson* The Mnwimpin Jtiijmst wiis wns‘ked 
hj the war 

“ A Baptist ncwsiMiiicr was esbiblisliod iii bu ksou iii 1Kli7 nilUsl the Christian 
Wairinnan It lives! onlj a lew months. It w'iin howe\(‘r, imt until 1877 that a 
RueecHsfiil enterprise of the kind was estnblislusl Ki \ M T Marlin liegun tl e 
publication and Rev J B Giimbrell Iksmiuic editor ol the llajitiht Reetmi 
The gencial association has an organ callisl the Soulhirn JSaiiiist, which was 
merged into the Jia/V/sf 7drmyf It now (18U1) has a imiicrcsliUsl li\ lb*\ N L 
Clarke, called the ^fississippi JUtpiisi ii(NMls]ieLsl, \ol li, pp ,S7:i, .171 

Mississippi Baptist State Con ventu n\ M iiiutes 1 K*U>- 1 

8 vo 

The folloxving is a list of the datisi and plat cs of miH‘tiiig 
This organization coinmeiicofl 1822 and lastcsl oiih t w 4 » or I lin^c j cars I ii is, i. 
the present Convention WHS Olga iiizcsl Stt VtmVs Chiistnui Rtjuntitoiy, \tt\ \ni, 
p 442 (1858.) 

2 d session E Pork Chun'h, Amite (‘oiiiit>, 1821 

Organization Washington, Miss.. 28 and Jl IbssMiilsT, IS.II 1 

1 st sessioii, Faicstino, Hinds Count). 18:17 

2d session, Hepzibah, Mec^ting Ilonsts Lawrence Count), Kih 

3d session, Middleton, Carroll Cmint), I 80 U 

4th session, Wohalak, Kemper Count) , IfrlO 

5Ui session, Brandon, Rankin Count), 181 1 

Ctli session, Toeshlsli Church, rontotes* Count), lst2 

7tli session, Mound Bluff Church, Madison Coiiiitx, lsi.5 

Stli session, Falestiiic Chun li, Jlituls Count), is 1 1 
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9th session, Urenadn, YnJobiiHha County, 1845 

30th RCSRion, Fellowship Gliiirch, Jefferson CnniiL> , 1S4<i. 

11th session, Hemnndo, Do Soto County, 1847. 

12th session, Conconl Church, WinsUm County, IS IK 
13th session, Ril> mond, 1840 
14th session, Jackson, 1850. 

15th session, Aberdeen, 1851 

16th session, Clinton Church, Hinds County, 1852 

17th session, Coluinbus Church, Lowndes C*oiint> , 1K.V* 

IKth session 

19th session, Clinton, 1865 
20th session 
21st session 

22d session, Liberty, Amite Counl>, 185.S 
23d session 

24th session, Niitcdier, Adiiins Comity, 1860 

ThlHlH found 1.1 nolo* . 1 . law. fCmwfortUmllo laoi 

* (Meriillan . . 18*^5 

27th session, Jackson, 186(i. 

28th session, IInll> Springs, Marsliall County, 18b7 
29t]i session, Meridian, Laiulerdule County , 1868. 

30th RCHsion, Ointon, Madison Count}, 1869 
31st session, 1^cst Point, T»wndes Count}, 1870 
82d session, Cr}8tal 8prinp<, Oipiali Countv 1S71 
33d session, Meridian, Ijaiiderdalc Ooiint}, 1872. 

34th session, Alierdeen l^fonroc County, 187J 
36th session, Oxford, 1871 

SGth session, Iliuclhurst CiuircOi, Ckipiah Count}, 1875 
37th session, Jackson Ohnr<‘li, Hinds (Joiiiil}, 187(i 
JSth session, Starkcville, 1877 
39th session. Summit, 1878 
tOth session 

4l8t session, Okolona, 1880 
42d session, Meridian, 1881 
43cl session, Sunils, 1882 
44th scMshin, Cr}Hbi1 Sprinirs, 188:1 
45th session, Kosciusko Chnn*li, 1881 
4Gth session, Aberdeen Church, 1885 
47th session, Meridian, 1886 
48th session, Oxford, 1887. 

49th session, Jackson, 1888 
50th session, West Point, 1889 
51st session, Columbus, 1890 
52d sessiuu, NaUdies, 1891 
53d session, Meridian, 1892. 

54th BCHsiun, Kuiniiiit, 1893 
55th session, Winona, 189'i 
56th sCHHioii, Hasselhiirst, 1895 
67tli HCHsion, htarkevillc, 189() 

58th HCSH 10 U, Grenada, 1897 
59th session, Brookhaveii, 1898 
COth session, Aberdeen, 1899 

The Minutes of 1886 are irrei^idarly uiimlM>rcs1 as the J2d Mission, and tlie Mis- 
sion of 1887 Is iinmberetl erronisnisly us the 19lh This crroiu'tiiiM numiH»riiii.r is 
then reffulafly followisl, making the session of 1899 as the ulsL, when it should i»c 
the GOtli 

Practieall} a full ille of the MhuticH (»f the sevend st*ssions will be fonnd in the 
hbnuy of Uiii\'erHit>,HiiiiiiU<»ii,N Y The <s)inpi1er is iiidehtisl (i> Vir- 

ginia A Willson, of this institution fi»r the above list 
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LAraKT (This Missionak^) Ciiitkcii in Miswissirri History of (’ohimlMis 
Aseooiation Sir Jirr I-i S Foster 

History of Louisville Association Sir Uml 

Mississippi Baptist Preachers Sir Jhid 

Baptist annals Sr lUr Z T. Ijea\cll 

Srahtok J Brown, (H^it .T T Buck, Her Kh*h.inl <^*nitiH, and Ih 

R. A. Venable 

Bar Aksociation —Minutes | <»f the j Mississippi Bar Vssoi'iation, | at its | 
tliml annual meeting, | January IfWS | With | Pn*sidcnt’s ;ul<ln*ps, 
ineinonal tributes, | and paiK^rs on | ta\ titles, law reform, and a CikIo 
of Civil I procedure, jiirispruden<H‘, and law ri'fonn, | tlic Imixirlance 
tenn ] Jackson, Miss.: | Clarion steam print 1 hS88. | 

8vo, pp 7a 

There were Issnos for other meotiiiipt, Iml no copies mh'Ii TIum* \oliinuN cdii- 
tain interesting papers on legal topics. 

BvKKSDATJi, FyrnELBRRT, M (\ hun V/xx UcM^onstna^tion m 

Mississippi 

In Why the fMiit South, or, liimiiyfritvihit twit ttit AVxrt//s, pp .{‘M-.lls Jliiltiini>rc, 
1890 12 mo 

Ancestry of 

In Pitbltcathim Soitiht rn Jfinlniy imtrfathn, Vpnl, ls*J7, M)I i, pp 1J7-1 17 
Washington, D C Svo 

Prepared bj'ThoiniiHM Owen, Ournilltoii, Alii . anil show«> di^i i ni from Mr}- 
ant Lester, of Lmiciilnirg Va 

Barksdale, William (1821-lS(i.*»), Jhiii-fien CL S A. Sketch of 

In Appleton’s Cydnijntikt nf Jhk i uim Ilfw/wphy, \ol I, p ]f»,\ 

Brother of Ethclbert Barksd lU* 

Barksdale, WiLUAM Robert (1S:H-1S77), l/u/ (' S /, I>ip*st 
of the Criminal Law' of Mississippi, 1818-1872 

InJ Z (ifiOirsQ'H Diyint PijHotHnf SfiHSiXHippi pp 7s7-Sin 

Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Ikir i\f Wwmipyt, pp 1M-Is7 

Barnard, Frederick Augustus PoirpER(IS(n)-lSSiO, LA />,/> /> , A II /) , 
Prof Unw of Ahi , 18o8-lSii4^ Ptm Vmr of lAwi , IS,Vi^fSt»I, Pnn 
ColumUa Colkijv Cratitinlc | duo for | luUional l»U*ssinj;s | a <hs- 
coiirse I delivered at Oxfonl, Mississippi, | on 1 haiiks«ri vinj; dav, 
November 20 , 185f$ | By FiXMlenck A V Banianl, LL J) | KVetorof 
the Pansh of St Peter’s, Oxfonl, and Prt^idenl | of the Ihiivi^rsitv of 
Mississippi I PublisluMl i)y mpicst | Memphis j Piiiileil l»\ (lu* Bul- 
letin comimny, | 15 IBaihson stmd | 1857 | 

8vo pp 2G. 

Chiiiea Heen. Curry 

Letter | to | the honorable | the l^ianl of Tnistts's | of tlie | Univer- 

Bity of Mississippi | By | FroiicnekA.? Ikriuml, I.L ll , | l>nw<ient 
of the University | Oxfonl | University of MiKsissiiipi, 1 1858. I 

8vo pp 112. Errata [1] 

On College cdncallon, its dianands. ns|itln*nicnls, etc 

Copies teen Ciirr} 
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Bvrnari), Frederick Augustus Porter Sketcli of 

In Barnard’s American Join nal qf EducaJlion, v, 7.).) portraJ 

Memoirs of, portraits See John Fulton 

See also Waddel’s Memorials qf Academic Life, pp 2S2-286 

Bvrnb8, Willi \m Horatio History of the Fortieth Congrc^ 1867- 
1869 New York AV. H Banics & Co. 1871 

8vo 2 \o1r 

The Forty-second Congress of the United States. 1871-73 Wash- 
ington, D C. W H Barnes Co 1872 

8vo 

Barry, William Taylor SuLLiv VN (1821-1868), L// //>///*?*, C from Miss j 

Col C S. A. Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf MUsimppl, pp 2i«>-3in , jsn trail 

Barton, Roger (1802-1855), Laviijer Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf Mississippi^ pp 2a'>-2?2 

Bvrtram, William (1739-1823), Botmisl Travels | tlirough | North & 
South Carolina, 1 Georgia, | East & West Flonda, | the Cherokee coun- 
try, the extensive | terntfiries of thoMuscogulges, | or Creek confeder- 
acy, and the | country of the ChactawTs, | containing | an aiT^unt of 
the soil and natural | productions of tlu'ise rc^gions, toge- | tlier ith 
oliservations on the | manners of the Indians | EiidKdhshcHl with 
cupper-plates | By William Bartmm | Phihulelpliia* | Punted hy 
James & Johnson | M, DCC, XOI [1791] | 

8vo Title, 1 1 , pp x\Ki\, 522 Mtipt 7 pliUcs 
Appended iih pi> •1SK522 is llie following title>iMij;;e for i\ , Mr 
An I aeeuunt | ol the | iiersoiiM, manners, cusloins | and | Ko\eniineiit | o£ 
the 1 Muscojpilses or Creeks | Chcn>kt'e8, Cluudaws, Ac | alKiriKines of Ihc con 
tlnent of | North America | By William Bartmm | Philadelphia | Piiiitc><l by 
James & Johiisoji | M, DCG, XCI [1791] 

Copies seen Cong^rcss 

Travels | through | Nortli and South Carolina, | Georgia, | hiwt an<l 

West Florida, | the Ohen>kcc Country, | the eitcnsi\c TcrritoricH <if 
the Muscogulges | or Creek Coiifodei'acy, | and the Country of the 
Chactaw's | Containing | an Account of the Soil aiul Natural jmslih*- 
I tions of those regions, | together with ol)Hcn\ations on the man net's 
of the Indians 1 Kmliollishcd with eop])ei-iilat(‘S | \\\ William 1 en- 
train I Philiulelphia | PrintiMl b} Jaim*H & Johnson 1791 | l^in- 
don I Reprinted for J Johnson, in St Paul’s Chart li yaid | 17112 
8vo pp xxi\,5‘J0, (| 11 Map 

Travels | through | North and South Cai’olma, | (Seorgia, | and 

West Florida, | the Cherokw* Coimlry, 1 the Kxtensixe Terrihaics <if 
the Mus(‘oguIgi»s | oi Crwk Confc'denicy, | and the Ckuintr} oi the 
Chaeiaws, | containing | an Airount of the soil ami natural pknIuc- 
1 tions of those Rt^ions, | together with | ol)ser\ations on the man- 
ners of the Indians | Eml>eIliHhiMl with t'opiKU-plaU^s | By William 
Bartram | Dublin | For J W Jones, U. M’Allister, luid J. 

Ric'e I 1793 | 

8vo, pp x\i\,.520, (i II J/rr;i 1 plaUs 
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B\irrR\M, Willi \M AVilluim P>artnini*H | ruMW'n | ihm^h | Nonl- und 
Siid-Karolina, | (tooi’jJioh, Ost- niid Wt*st-Flnnda, | <hifl (k‘l>iet | der 
TBcherokc*soji, KnhkH iind Twliaktiih.s | nolwt llnl'^tandIl(‘llcMl Nmdi- 
nchten | von den Einwohnorn, diMn HtMlon iind don NatnipnMlnkton | 
dieat'r \icni^ lK‘kannU‘n ^r<issc‘n l^lndor | Aiis d(*ni Knf;lis<*lH»n 1 
Mit erl.nitomdtm AnnuMkiin^'ii | von | K A W Zinnnoiniann, 
Ilofmth und Profiwoi in RmunHcdiwiMK 

sm pp xvM,l 1, pp 'iOl (crnmtMrtwU iiiiinLorcHl PW) 

Forms pp l-fifll of 

Mnjynson 1 \oii I mcrkwunlijion iieiion | Ri'is4‘bc*wlmMbun^'t*n, | nus fomsbii 
Sprophon fll)orHetrt | niirt mil | crlmitpriiiU*ii Ainnc'rkiiiiircn | Mif 

Kiipfcm I ZcliiitA'r Ikiiul | Korlin, 1 17‘K | In iUt Vos.sim‘1i«*ii niicliiuiiKlIuiiji; | 
The Carter Broun PM hiloirno tint's nn P4iilion in I)nti*h Ihiirhiiin, Bohn, l?)l, 
8® Sabin’s Dietioimr>, No .ISTl, titles an tilition Ilaiirlpiii, and 

another (qnotinfi from De Joiiff) Ainstenlaiii. I7‘)7. .1 /Kofu 
Cnpirtt Mi'n Conffress. 

Travels | througli | Nortli and Soulli (^andina, | trooi^iji, | (“ant hikI 

west Florida, | tlie Chorokw country, | the c\tcnsi\c temtonwof the 
Mustjojjuljyes | or Gret'k confedenu^y, | and th(» nmntry of the (’hac- 
taws I Containing | an account of the sod and natural pmduc- 1 tions 
of those r^ons, | togc‘ther with | oliHcrtations on the manners of the 
Indians | Emliellished with copixT-platt^s | r>\ William I>artr4ini | 
The second edition in Tjondon | rinladelphia jinntiMl h\ .Taim*« and 
Johnsim 1791 | Lomlon | n^pniiteil for »I JohiiHin, in St I*anrs 
churchyard 1 1794 | 

Svo pp xxiv,R20, 1 11 FnmUhimct, a <'ret k elilef 7 }Mis 
Copirn ftoni ConffrcHS 

Voyage | dans lea jiartiea siid | de rAineni{m» | septentrionahs | 

Savoir* les CaroIiiu‘H aeptentiionale c*l nieruhn- | iiale, la (itMUgie, les 
Florides onentale et | oce deiitale, le |ki\s dcs t'heiokees, le vaste | 
temtoire des Muw'ogiilges ondi* Imoufede- | nit ion Cieek, et le imvs 
des Choctaw'S, | Contenant des details sur le sol i*t les pMsluetions 
natii- I relics dcs oontrei»s, et <les oliseitations sur les | imeurs ties 
Sauvages qni les Inihitent | Par Williams [s/f] Partram | Inipriniea 
Philadelphic, en 1791, etil I^mdres, | en 179U, el tnid de l*angl par 
P V Benoist | Tome prenuei [-seeond] |A Pans, | eh e/ (\irt eret et 
Brosson, hbrairea, rue Piem*- | Sai nism, Nos l.'l el 7| Dugoiii et 
Durand, ruoetmaison SeijKUite | An VII [1799] | 

8vo vol 1,2 p 1 ,pp ri7, J 1 J/«/# Vul 11,1 p I , pp u,, 1 1 

CVjipfOKWY'M Congress 

Another edition of this was piiblishe<l in isiu. In uiinii linn* was no cliuimp 
except in the imprint 

A Paris, I phex Maradan, Librnm*. riip Pare saint- Viidn | Vres, no !<• | 
AnIX[ia01] I 

Bartrain’a Travela is partly rei>nnted m 77/r Wondn/uf Matjnzim’ amf 

Mivrvelhujt Clmmwlv, Mil 5, pp ;ir>r>-:5HB, bmdon, n <1 S\o. 

The number of the eclitioiis, the evtpiiMVP isp iiukIp of it l»\ liistorhiii^, and its 
constantl}' inprcosinff market \a1uenree\idi‘n(Psof tin* Iii/?li plianiptprof B»ir 
tram’s work, all of whiph is merileil Ills joiirinus poven-d i u ide liTrilorx . In* 
was eager for knowledge and oI»ser\aiit, and ins writings prpsir\p inpid('iit\ 
scenes, and piPtnres of the tlnnsmid tin* savage lrilK*s whieli art* of tin greali'-t 
value 
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Bartram, William Observations on the Greek and CherokiHj Indians 
By William Bartrani With pre&.tory and snppleineiitary notc^s By 
E G Sqnier 

In American Whntj^ofilml Tmumri ton ft, \o\ 1, jil 1, pp 1-«1, Ncu ^ork. 

1853 8vo 

Bartram, etc , pp 11-58, Sqiiier’H Noten, pp 5P-81 

Sketch of John (1699-1777) and William Bartrani 

In Poimlar S^icnee Utmihlu, 1892, \ol xl, pp H27-8:V» 

In the September niimlier im a ))ortm1t el William Barlnini 

Sketch of John and AVilhani Bartrani 

In Barnard’H Awrr/wM JounudnJ EfhtnUion, \x\iii, 871-871 

B[\itt)ry hr] L[oziiEREH]. Voyi 4 ?(' | a la rjonisiams \ i»t snr le Continent | 
de VAin^'Piqne 1 Septentnonale, | fait dans \w an new 1794 a 1798, j 
Ckintenant un tableau histonqne de la Ijoiiisiane, | <lo8 oliMTYations 
Hur son climat, scs riches pnaliictions, | 1(‘ lanicteie et le noin dw 
Sauvages, des remarques | important es sur la navigation, des prin- 
cqies d’adminia- 1 tration, de k^gislation et <li‘ goiivernement pnipres 
il cette I Oolonie, etc , etc | Par BxxxDxxx | Orne iPiine lielle 
carte | [Quotation, 8 lines ] | Pans, | Dentil, iniprimenr-hhraire, 
Palais du Tribunal, | galories de hois, no 240 | An XJ 1802 | 

8vo pp viii, 382. Jff/ii t\f Unminiim 

Kefluni^ of the hiHtor> of the ecmimiinUi , wMh necsmiilH ef (he t humeUT, inuii' 
ncm, and wars of the navaiieH 
Caidcft get n Hamner 

Bbrrs, ifr/f FannirA Momoru^ | Aw^'ordof 2 H*rsonal exix'riem*!'^^! | 
ailventure during four | years of war | Bv 1 Mrs Ruinie A BiM^rs | 
Press of J B Lippi ncott (Jonqianv, | Pliiladelphia | 1889 | 

12mo pp 139 PitrtrtiH id author 
Cnpfeg gt't n Owen 

Bell, Mrs Helkn D Glinqisos of the jiast 

In PnhhetU long oj the iV/wt/wt/pp/ [Siatt] \«»1 li, ]ip 2i)l-JlMi 

Nutca on itemH of historical nit<»reHt from a ncuHitaper lilc‘, IsiUi lo 181 \ 

Benton County Sketch of 

In Lowrj and MeCardlc'H ^fimgsfppf, i»p i 1 1-4 45 

BRRUYniLL, S Newton (1832-1887), Joanmfistj JWf Backw omls P<M*ms 
By S Newhin Berryhill [Quotation, 3 liiii^s ] Excelsioi printing 
office, Columbus, Miss , 1878 
12 mo 

Mississip])i’s “Backnotxls Poc*t ” See Dabney Lqisenmb 

Brrtuon, Mrs Ottillie Rlith, a no\el 1887 
12mo 

Review of rngi^rsoirs AttiU’ks on Christianitv 1889 

8vo 

Brsan^on. Besaiifoirs annual n»gisterof the State of Mississipiu foi 18.18 
Natchez, 18:18. 

Ifi mo pp 232 

BiniiiOGRAriTY. Sfv Bureau of Ethnologv, Buriwi of pAlucation, T L 
Oile, T W Field, Miss Marv Moraney, TlKiinas M Ow'en, .hinu^s 
Pilling, Ben Perley Piaire, .1 L Pow«*r, .losi^ph Sabin, l> B W.inlen, 
and Dr S B Wwks 
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Biedm\, Luyk Hkknwdicz I)K Rdutioii <»f the* conqiifHt of Fl(»ri<la pre- 
sented bvLujrt llemaiidez <le Bie<lnia in the >ear 1544 to the King of 
Sjiam 111 Oonneil 

In Ternuux-rcmiiianN Rtnitil tha punt* itin hi Vlunth (\ol \x c»f liiH Kononil 
<*olk*( lion of 1 oi/ntftH, ft nu mom **), |>i» See /w/j o 

Tliisiiecnunt, wlneh loni' leiniuiied in niuniiscript in the In lii\o(ienenil de las 
Iiidias al Se\ die, was lirst pnhlishcNl in the iilsae Kn'iii li edition A eop\ of the 
orijfinal Siuuiish iiianuM n]it im hi the Ni \\ York I'lihlle laliniry 

in Rie’s limtti'tii/ oihI ihmptihi of Ttntt J'hutlti, pi> 17i(-2lN) Sir Khas, 
(ieiilleniun of Tmn'^liiti.sl lor the Ilakliut Sih iet\ Iroiii Ternaiix 
Alho in ]«'’n‘ii<*h*s Jfinloui'iil CStUn'tnom oj hmisiiiiiu, isirl li, jip U.V10U Sic 
French, B F Alindifed fiYnn Teniiiiix 

Atm in KiickiiiKliani Sinith’s Xitmtitnit of tin (^mn i\f Ih Soto, pp 229-2(i1 
Sir Kl\n*<, (lenlleiiian of No 5 of the lirtutjotil (‘fob Siuit, 

Atm in tSihenou \ itr mHon i1iMumtnto»\ intm tnhmtiohi ih Ut Flomiit li tuniw 
niti/imiitiH I 7>j/wo 1 | Ku la cum <tc Tiuhnii // ('omimoUt, | oum CA), Ikttcrnostir 
Jiow, I IxnidrcH | [»Sc him tfriuio nnt) ijimptnrct^ | Joh' 7^#h/» /#;«/". | Mndrlil, atio 
tic 1Sff7 ] I pp 17-til Folio 4 p 11 .pp 2U8 
“The relation of Biednia adds soiiie eiirioiis details to thnsi* wealreadv jkih 
sessed, ndatiug to the fatal exiKHlitloii of De St)to ’’—Field's fiuliun lithlmitmph\b 
p m 

Bikn, II M Ben-Beor 1 A historical story | In t\\o<h\isions iTartl — 
Lunar Intaglios | The Man in the Moon, | a coimteriMirt of Walhuv^s 
“IkMi llur**|rart II — llistorinil Pliant ia<niagona | The Wander- 
ing Oentile, |a coinjttinion loniance to Sue’s “Wandering Jew ” | 
By 1 H M Bien, 1 «iuthor [-etc , 1 line ] | Vicksburg, AIi«s | SiH’ond 
revised and nnprovcHl cMlition | Baltiinoiv | Ih’t‘ss of the Krieih’iiwald 
Co 1 1892 I 

1*21110 pp ri28,8 

lie isalso the author of “Oriental IsKeiids’’ (ISM), “ Feast ot Lif^hts” tlssii), 
“Saniscni ’’ “IMinin’’ (issii, “What is Jiiflaisni ’ fisss), and “Solar Nwht" 
( 1887 ) 

Bienville, Jean Bvi*tistr Lk Mo\nk Life of Site Mnw (inui* King 
/Sfc aho B F. French 

Biography {Chllectcd ) /SrW IF Barnes, M B Buuly, II S F<M)te,J2<T. 
L S. Foster, B. F. J^’nch, (lOiMlsiKiHljAVr, Z T. lA’avell, J I) Lynch, 
Mrn, Mary Tardy 

For individual biographies, mr jhiiticnlar naini*^ 

Black, John ( - 1854), Lav'tifr, f’ N i^cnittor fnnn Mum Sktdch of 

In Lyiich’H licm h tuvi Jiai of MowiHhippi, pp <M)-*r2 

Black, itcr W 0 A cxsnteimial ndnisiMM*! 1884 
12nio pp 100 

Teniiieranco and teetotahsin 188t> 

12nio 

Christian WoinanluKsl 1888 

]2mo pp 800 

Philosophy of Methodiain 1879 

8vo 

BtnawoE, ALBjarr Ta\ix>u ( 1808-1878), LL 1 ) , Pmf rnir of Mm. Sketch 
of 

In Wiiddel’H Mi mm talH of \iiiilimtc /{//, pp i»7‘i-JS2 
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Bledsoe, Albert Taylor Is Diwih a traitor, oi, wan sefossioii a consti* 
tutional right previous to the war of 18(B St Louis, 1879 
12mo pp.2b3 

A Theodicy, or vmdication of the Divine Glory New York, 1853 

12mo 

Blenkbuii vssett, H The story of Shnlutj} C B Galloway 
Bolivar County Sketch of. 

In Lowr> and McCardlcN AfumfNtippt, pp 

Descnptioii of graded mounds near Williams* Bayou, in the Choctaw 

bend, IJ miles from the Mississippi River 

In SmiUunmian RtjMii, 1S7D, p 38r>, fif/ttit* Abto descrilxMl and flKnrcd in Sqiucr 
and DavlH’ri Anclaif Mnnumf uin, pp IIG, 117 ^ 

tkc(il60, for general reference, Tun Iflh Annual Itciunt JiintaiKif 
p 258 

Bondujlvnt, Alexander L (18(35-), A A M ^ Prol Ihnv. oj Mfw 
A plea for ancient languages. 

In Kapita Stgnai Qf/f(r//'i'///,Jimiiiiri,188b 

A history of the home of Tau Chapter 

Ibid January, 1887 

Retrospect 

In the UniverHity <if MiwiMipja MatnUm^ IS*M) 

Temiis 

Ihui im 

Footliall in tlie Uiiivi»rsi1v 

IhUl March, IHUl 

The football season (»f *95 

IhuL January, 1890 

Buckingham all nght 

In the Ttniruy Richniund, Va .sepU'iiiUT, in'll 

The University ami liigh sidiools 

In the fUfAu', Oxford, Miw ,1892, 

Prize contest iii deliato at tlie Ilniversit} 

Ibid May 12, 1898 

Metho<ls of classical Htud> 

In Pi'om’diiifiH f^atr Ttuihnh^ Atwttrintiou of l//w»/N</j;p/,lH'.ll 

The education of voiitli m the Soutli 

In tlio A’fif/«a,Nc\\ \ork, April, 1892 

All ol<l authonty 

In the Pubfif t^iioof foumal, Kch , Is'Wi 

Dialwt 111 the Unile<l States 

In the D/o/,Fi*hniarj ,1895 

Roman life and thought 

In the r/f/rrw,AuRnMt,189ii 

A classical i<lyl 

In the AJkdIitutt Atlanta, Ga , 1897 

Latin m the high scIkm)! 

In the MUnimnpid Tituht r, Mii> ,1897 
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lioNDUK^vNi, ALEVANDEit L Ki\u WMV of fontiKiIl at flit* CnivcrHity of 
MltitilHSippi 

Tn the L iiin miif 7kV/f>/v/, J»e( emlnT 7, IS'th-'Miin li s, IhlW 

Dul Jones CAumty SeciMle? 

Jii PubtimthniH MiHHiitisippi Slab IliHlortfal Stnith/, ISUS, \iil i.pp KKi-HNi 
»s«' oImi MemT>liiH <\nnnairfnl- lp/wfi/,lk*lolK.‘r, isitt 

Sherwe<Ml Beuiier, her life and i»laee m the literature of the S(»uth 

Ibul lK»«),vol ir.pp 

W C Falkiier, iio\eliHt 

Ibid nXX),\ol ill (liiprcHh) 

lloNNEK, SiiEEWooi) (1S48-18 ), Authw Ijatira (Ai]K*llo, a leaf from a 

traveler's note book» 

In TIui lKouf/limaii,JUtiiUm,iimt lS(ii 

A flower of the South 

In a mtudeal journal, nunie not iiheertiunetl 

An exxKMiitiou on one of the Coiiimaiidnients 

In Erank I^nilfc^H Journal 

Miss WillanVs two nnj^s 

In LijtjiinrolPH J/a//Yt:/Nt,l)u(‘ctiibcr, 1875 

From *(K) to *fl6 

Ibid October, 187(1 

A voleanie interlude 

Ibid April, 1880 

The Valcours. 

IbUL Scptembcp-Deeeniixjr, 1881, pp 2 1.1-258, .> I'V-.Mi 1 , 1 1 l-KiJ, r>5!>-57e 

The revolution in the life of Mr Balhni^ll 

In Harpcr’8 Kew Munlldy JIuffazuu\{HUi\H}r, 18?j 

Two storms 

Ibid April, 1 881 , pp 728-748 

Like unto like. \ A novel | By Sherwoinl Bonner | New Y«»rk | Ilar- 

IHir and BrotherSi publishers | Fmnklm scjuare | 1K78 | 

12 mo pp 109 

Dialeet tales | By \ Sherwood Bonner | llhustrated | New York | Har- 
per and Brothers, Franklm sijuare | 1883. | 

12 mo pp 187 

Contoimi a number of HtoricH flint piiblisluMl in tiniKaxinch Tlioj tleul witli the 
nugro, the mountaineer, an<l the WeHternor 

Suwanee River Tales Boston lio)x.*rtE Brothers, 1884 

12 mo pp 303 

Her life and place in the litt^rature of the South idtr A L Bondu- 

rant 

Mr Bondurant’H pajier mitaiiiH the following 8iiiiiniar> of tier work 
“ Her principal writings may be gnnnail hh hillows Karlj plww, ’(»i-’7« — 
LcttcrsfiomBoBtonauflKumiK.*, ’71-7(1.— SliortKlorIi*H pnblihhwl m ivnixlhalH 
between ’78 and ’83, a number of theHc were colic'oteil after the dciith of the 
author and reprinted in a volume eiititliil ‘8iiwaiiee KIver Tales’ (there are 
many excellent sketehes in this little bcKik, but the Is'st are those in whicli 
Gran’mammy figures) , to this period of her life Ixiloiig ‘ Miss Wlllunrs Two Rings,’ 
and * From ’(X) to ’66.’ — ‘Like unto Like,’ a novel, ‘The Valcours,' a novelette, 
* The Revolution in the Lite of Mr Ballingall,’ ‘ Two Htonns ,* ‘A Voleanie Inter- 
lude,’ appeared between ’78 and ’83 she wmte dunng these ywirs, besldw, a 
number of dialect stories dealing with negni ehiinieler, the mountuiiieerb of Bust 
Tennessee, and the denisens of the Western I’raine ” 
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Bowit, F (1725- ) Fmich tnurkr Noiivcaux Voyaj^os tiux Imlcja 

Occidentales, Coiiteiiaut uiio i elation den differena Peuplea qiu ha- 
biteut lea eiiviroua du grand Floii\e Saiut-Loiiis, appele vulgaiwineiit 
io Miaaiaaippi; leur Bcbgion) loin g<')iivenieinent; leura luwura; leura 
guerrea & lenr (*ouimerco Par M Boaau, Capitaine daua lea Troui)ea 
de la Marine A Paria, 1768 

12mo vol i, pp XX, 244, and \ol n, pp 204, aiid^jj/tt/ca 

There wiui a Dutch verHiun at .VmHterdam in 17G9, and the uriginul French was 
reprinted there in 17(i9 and 1777 
ContniiiH much rclutluK tn the aoutherii Indians 

*‘The author, an army olheer, was llrst sent up the Tombi^fbee, and aCterwanl 
attaehe<l to the forces which were iKjstcsl In Illinois, and w us there when Vllllcrs 
marched on Fort Necessity lie was in the < olony twelve > ears, and bore a giskl 
reputation Wuihor’s Nanatlrc and Critical lIitioiyt\f J/jicriciit vol v,p 07 

Travela | through that part of | North America | formerly called | 

Louiaiana | By Mr BoaaUi Cai>tain in the | French Marinea. | Tnina- 
latctl from the French, j by John lleinhold Forster, F A. S | Illua- 
tratcsl with notes relati\e chiefly to | natural history 1 To which is 
added by tlio translator | a systematic (‘ahdogue of all the | knovtn 
plants of English North- Amentia, | or a | Flora Americae Septentrio- 
nalia. | Together witli | [-etc , 5 Iuk*s] | Vol I[-II ] | [C^uotatioii, 1 
line ] I London | pniitetl for T Davies in Russel-street, Covent-Gar- 
den I MDOCLXXI. I 

svo vol 1, pp vlil, 107, \ol 11 , ]»p l.»2 

Oiil> English edition From the Freiu h oC the i>re< isling title 
OiJi/j/ttt m n llamncr 

Ntiuveaux | Vo}agcs 1 dans | rAmeritpic ScpU^ntnonalc, | ContciiiUit 

I line collection dc Icttn^ ecriles sur Ics heiix, par | rAulcni, aMHi 
ami, M Douin, chc\ahcr, | cainitUiie tlans k*H troufK-^s <lii Iloi, ci-dc\ant. 
I Htjn camarade dans le nouveau Moinlc | Pai M Bossu, | chevaher 
ties I’onlre <& niihtairi' dc Hamt- | Ijouih, ancicii caiiitainc triinc 
(iampagiiie de la | Mane | [Cut] | A Amstenlam [Pans?], | Chez 
Clianguioii iX la Bouree | M DCC LXXVII | 

8vo pp xvi, 392, // pUtfcit 

This volume also contains much inforiiuition conceriiiiig the Indians cncouu> 
tered 

“Bosbii’s imcouiit ul his Hrst two voyage's to Ijouisiaiia was iirliilcd in 17(iH, after 
\v Iiich he nnule a third voMigc, the account of wliicli is gi\cii in this volume, 
which, not lui\ing])cen reprinted or iranslaUHl liitoan> other language, is a nincli 
hcan'er wtirk tlian the ftirmer There are cojiies w itli the date of 177S, uinl with 
Miomelle etlition ’ on the title laige, Imt it is |sic] tliesaine ''—‘Rich 
Capic» MV n llamner 

BoiTNDAmKH Orgiunzatitjn anti IxmiitlarK^ of Mississippi 

111 llowartl and Uiilchiiisoii’s c/* JZ/M/sh/pp/ (ISIU), i»ii ,t7-lJ 

Counties and their lHmndarK*s. 

Jbbl pp 13-r)0 

An Act detiniiig the limits anti diviMums tif tin* SUtc tif Mississijipi 

In Rcriml CimIc i\f MhwiHtttpju (1857), pp KMiM 
Gives all State and count) Isaiiidaries 

The Intnxluctur) lleinurks'* comp^l^e an iuliuinibic diMUissioii of tlic Isaiii- 
daries of the State, ‘ ‘ fwiii tn*atics anti public acts ” 
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Bound.uueh. All Act 111 u'kxtioii to llu* limits timl iluisions of tho State 
of Miaaiasippi 

In Htvmd (\Hlcof Mihhihhippi (ISSOi, pp lS-70 
Givl*-< all Stato and ('(nmti iMmudanos 

Bouiidaiios, State ami Counties 

In AniHttnM OhU> oJ JfimMtippt pp ls<»-20(» 

The Imo lietwwn Mississippi ami Tennessee 

In 7iV rlMii Ok!( of MtHt^ihHipjd (1»>7), p 19 

Ah ciirl> aH l.sa9 donblH aniso as to the true ilUkllng line thfM.* SlutoH, 

ami iilictliLT or not Moniplns was in Mnslnsippl Later, (oiiiiiiissfoners A\cn.* 
appointed bj both Stuti.>H, and the line niw niti, leaving Memphis in Teiinehsee 
This reiKirt x\aH adoptcsl b> lu t of the leifisl Inre Febriuir> S, IJCW 

Oonflictmi' Ixnindaries in early tunes 

In Clalbome’H MtmMtppt, pp 0*i-101 

Soutliern boumlary <if Tennesset‘ of seleet loinniittei* 

instnicteil to inquire whether any or what sU»i)s should Ik‘ taken . 
for ascertaining . . the tiiie line lietweiMi the States of Tennessee 
ami Mississippi May d, 1834 (House Ilep 44»'>, 23d (’ong , 1st kw ) 

8\o pp 18 u t p 
Owen 

Message | from the | Thx^sidcut [John Adams] of the | Hinted States, | 

transmitting | aKeinirt, ami sundry Documents, | fiom th(» S<*civtury 
of State, I I’ektne to tlie proceeilings of the | Conimissiont*r foi run- 
ning I thehounclai} line | hetwmi the | Hnitc^l Statens and Mlast and 
West-Flonda | Puhlished I »y < inler of t he I h msi‘ i »f JUqnxvcmtatiN es | 
[Philadelphia Joseph Gales, 1797 ] (Ex Dim* , 5th Cong , 1st sess ) 
8vo pp 30 

Jtepriutud iiH 1^0 13^, Anieriuin Stale Papers /*b/Y/f/// /{thitomii, \ol ii, *jn-J7, 
alHO m AiittfUit t\f f 5th Conjf , xol iii, pp .ttW-^lir) 

Message | fnjin the | Pix*Hident of the Hinted States, | aecom|uiiiving 

a i-eiMirt to him | from | the 8ciivtar\ of State, | and sundry d(K‘U- 
ments | relative to tho affairs of the Hinti*<l Stati»s | on the | Missis- 
sippi, the mtereourse with the | Indian Nations, | andtheinexeeution 
of treaty | lictweenthe | United States and Spam | Philadelphia | 
printed hy W Ross | [1798] (Ex Doc , 5th (^oiig , 2d hi»ss ) 

8vo pp 91 

Reprinted as No 129, Amcnean StaU* Pupent Furtiqu ><il ii, ]»p 

78-103, also In Annal» tf L'ooqnM^ 6th Cong , \ol iii, pp 3175-32:18 
Relates prineipallj t » the eoiitro\ers> o>er the niimliig of tlie iMiuiidarj 
bolwcen the United States and Spain, under the tretilx c f October 27, n'r) 

The Alabama-Mississippi Boumlary II Bankhead. 

Boundaries of Mississippi llenrv (Jimnelt 

Runmng Mississippi’s South line Stu' P J llannltoii 

History of tho South Caredma Cession ami tin* Northern iNuimlur} of 

Tennessee See W. R Garrett 

Bourbon County Sketch of. 

In Clalbome*8 Uvuiaaippi, pp Oti, 155-15G, and notea. 

This was formed by Georgia, in I7a5, in an eiT(»rt to organise' oml further settle- 
ments in the Western domain There Is no MiwdHHlppi <*ount\ of this name 
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Bowles, William Augustus (1744-1805) Authentic memoirs | of | 
William Augustus Bowles, | Esquire, | Ambassador | from the United 
Nations of | Creeks and Oherokees, | to the | Court of- London | Lon- 
don 1 Printed for R. Faulder, New Bond-street | M DCC XCI. | 

16mo pp VI, 79 
Copies 8cm Hamner 

Life of George [«c] Augustus Bowles, an Englishman, who abandoned 

civilization to become clnef of the Creek Nation 

111 Perrin du Lac’s Voyage daiia Ice deux LimUtaueh, chapter lil,pp 15(i-l?2. Stx 
that title 

The life of General W A Bowles, a native of Amenca— bom of English 

parents, m Frederick County, Maryland, in the year 1744 From 
“Public Characters, for 1802** London New York Reprinted by 
Robert Wilson 1803 
8vo pp 31 
Sabin No 7088 

Appleton’s Cydoposdui qf American Biography gives the date of birth as 1763 

Boyd, Samuel S , Lawyer » Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf AfiwUalppit pp 142-143 
See also Claiborne’s ytmixsippi, p 390, note 

Braceenridge, Henry Marie (1786-1871), Author History | of | the late 
war I between the | United States and Great Britain | Containing | a 
minute account of | the various | military and naval operations | Illus- 
trated with plates | By H M Brackenridge, Esq. | Secoml eilition, | 
revised and (xirrected | Baltimore | published and hoM bv Jo8t*pli 
Cushmg, I No 6, N Howard-street | J Rolunson, printer | 1817. | 
12010 pp 303 

It has passed through several editions Baltimore, two in 1817, and another in 
1818, Philadelphia, 1839 and 18i(» (pp 29S), iiesides It has been tmiislatud into 
French and Italian Gth edition Philadelphia, IKiii 8vo pp 289 
“One of the earliest, and much the best, ol the shorter histones of the war of 
1812 Judge Brackenridge was an old acquaintance of (lenernl Jac^kson, and 
served ns his secretary and translator when the General was governor of Florida ’’— 
Paxton’s Life of Jarkson, 

Contains an account of Crock war 
Copies seen Hamner 

Brady, M B , and Hvndy, L C Biudy & Handy’s album of the 50th 
Congres of the United States 
4to 

Contains separate portraits, grouped on a single page, of the iiKMiibers of (he 
Mississippi delegation in this Cmigress Fm ing (his is u page containing biograph- 
ical sketches, copied from the Congrtssunml Jhintoi y 

Brame, L, find Alexvndrr, C II A digest | of the | reports of tb(‘ 
decisions 1 of the | Supreme Court of Mississippi | from VoIunu» forlv- 
five to seventy | tliitn? melusue | By L Brume and vJ II Alex- 
ander I Nashville, Tennessee | Marshall & Bruce Co , law publisliers, 
11899 I 
8vo pp IJfiC 

Also bound in 2 volumes, but with sumo luigination 

and Alexander, Reporters Mississippi Reports, vols 66-72 

Supreme Court 

msT yu— VOL I 42 
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Bb-vndon Collbob Sketch of 

In Mayes’ JIutortf of EtUuioJlhn in UnwibMijiiiit PP rjiMiO 
Brandon, Gervrd Historic Adams Comity 

In PiiUdlcat lorn MuwlHHiiipi [S/fi/f] IlnUurictU Siicititt, isin), \«>I ij, pp 'JOT-ils 
Brandon, GfiRV.RD OiirrrvKER (1788- ), l^ftiri/rr, <hw of Mm fcJkotcli 

of, mth on account of his ancestry and dcHccnd.ints 
In Goodspccd’a Menmn of Mismsiiipit \ol i,pp ll*J-U2 

Administration as governor 

In Lowry and McCordlo’s Mlnahisippit pp 2(i2-2GU 

Brvndon, Thomas Sketch of >S5fV* Win T U^wis 
Brinton, Daniel Gvrrison (1837-1898), AiUhoi The Natnnial legend of 
the Chahta-Muskokee trilios By 1) G Brinton, IVI I) 

In Illstorioal ifagasiiu:, second itcrics, vol 7, pi) 118-12(1, MorrJsnnia, N V ,1S7P 
sm 4^ 

Issued separately os 

— The I national legend | of the | Chahta-Muskokee trilnns | By | 1) G 
Brmton, M D | Morrisania, N Y. | 1870 | 

Large 8vo pp 13 
See ctiso Gatschet, A S 

Myths of the Now World A treatise on the syinbfihsin and mythol- 
ogy of the Red Race of America. New York, Ix*yi)oldt and Holt, 
1868 

12mo pp 337 

Brooks Universal Gazetteer Siu* Win Darby 

Brooke, Walker (1813-1809), Lawifn, U S from Afm Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bcndi. and Bar qf Jdimliwippt, pp 

Brough, OnARLBs Hillman, Ph I) History of taxation in Mississippi 
In PublicalUms Jifisslssfpiil [•SCafol IlnUoi icul SociUt/, 18UU, \ ul. ii, pp lia-121 

History of banking in Mississippi 

Ibid, 1900 vol lit (In press ) 

Brown, Albert Gallatin (1813-1880), iMmjvr, Gov Mm , U iS tSenalw^ 
Cemf Senator from ATua, Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf Hississippi, pp 277-283 

Administration as governor 

In Lowry and McCoidle’s Mississippi, pp 3U 1-318 

History of theraismg of the first Amcruan tlag in the CJapital of 

Mexico See Mexican War 

Speech of Senator Brown vindicating claim of (rcn John A Quitman 

Spekes, messages, and wntiuga of Edited i>y M. W. Clusky 

Philadelphia, 1859. 

8VO pp G14 

Brown, A. J. History | of | Newton County, | Mississippi, | fnini ISiH 
to 1894. I By A J Brown, | of Newton County | Jackson, Miss | 
Clarion-Led^r Company. | 1894 | 

8vo pp XV, 472 

Illustrations Judge John Watts, the CoiirtpHouse, R H Ilcnr^, Dr J B. 
Bailey, the Baptist Church at Decatur, the MethcKltHt Chiin*h at Newton, College 
at Newton, Hickory Institute, Elder N L Clarke, A B Amis, ewi , and A W 
Whatley, osci 

This la an interesting and valuable local hihlor> It contains graphic accounts 
of early settlement, customs, Indians, etc , with numerous biographies 
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Bkown, Samuel E (1810-1880) The | Western jjazetteer, | tjr | eiiii- 
granPB directory | Containing | a geographical description | of the | 
Western States and Territories, \az, | the States of | Kentucky, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Ohio, Tennessee | and Mississippi | and the Ter- 
ritories of I Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Michigan, and ( North- 
Western I With an appendix, | containing sketches [-etc , 4 lines ] | 
By Samuel E Brown | Auburn, N Y | Printed by H. 0 Southwick I 
1817 I 

8vo pp 852 Erratfi fdip Imiot iiftcr p 352 
Oopieascen, Hanincr, Ck)iigreHH 

Buuin, Peteb Bbian, TemUrrud Judge of Muw Sketch of 
In Oloibomo’H pp 152,101,172 

Buck, Cajit John T Historical Sketches of the Baptists of Mississipis 
In Fold’s ChriiUian SeposUory 

Buckingham, James Silk (1786-1855) The | slave States | of | Amer- 
ica. I By I J S Buckingliam, Esc| | Autlior of | “America, Historical, 
Statistic, and Descriptive ” | two volumes. | Vol I [-11 ] | Fislier, 
Son & Co I Newgate st Londou; rue St Ilonore, Paris | [1842 ] 

8vo vol i, 10 prel leaves, pp <187, vol ii, C prel leaves, pp.588, plcUoi in ciuh 
volume 

Copies neat. Ilumucr 

Buckneh, Eobbkt H ( -1846), Luwget Sketi*h of 

In Lynch’s liuidi awi Jtai t\f Mississippi^ jip lbr>>l(i() 

Buffalo in Mississippi Eeferenc*e to 

In Claibonie’s Mtssissippl^ p 27, iiiid lutti 

BujifiLvu OF Education, The United States >SW' h>huatioiuil LitenUiin* 

of Mississippi 

Buueau of Etiinoixsiy Catalogue of linguistic Maiuisi ri])ts By Janies 
C Pilling 

In First Annuid UcjMrt ig" i/ic Bammtif Jitlnwloffy, 1k?m;o, pp .V).(-r)7ri 
MisBiasippi Indian liiigniNtic luatunul noted, passim 

Burkitt, Frank Our State’s llnances, luid our school H}steni Okaloiia, 
Miss. 1886. 

8V0 pp 61. 

Burkitt, Heney L Burkitt’s and Eeid’s church hisiorv. 1850 

Burkitt’ s maxims, and giude to youth 1884 

No copleH seen 

Burr, Aaron (1750-1836), i/r/ry/c/, CH niJiev II?//, >S’ N/m/o/, \in~ 

Pres U S Capture of 

In the American llisloiiaU Maf/tUiu, Niislnille, Tonn , Vpril \nl i, pp 
110-153. 

Burr woHuppreliended In Alidjiiiiiii in IhUT Tliu Imlsol (luMopluio nii Iu>n> 
given in a scric^H of original (UkiiiihmiIs, now llrsl publislicfi, who ]|, origiii.ilh 
belonging to Nicholas PorkiiiH, osti , are now the proiicrly of lli(> Tctiiicsscf lh>c 
toncal Societ} 

They are uh followH 

Feb 9, 1807, Lemuel Henry to Nichoins Perkins 

Apr 6, 1807, The U 8 iiiiiccount iiirriMit \\illi NicIioIun IVrkiiis foi tians|Hirt 
Ing Aaron Burr to Kiclmiond 
No date NicholoH Perkins to (' A R<Mliie> 

Feb 19, 1807, Lt K P Oainestti (ien Wilkinson and (io\ Williuins 
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Fel) 9, 1K07, It. I’ to Nh lioliis I‘<‘rkiii*< 

Feb lA, 1S07, of the kii ml, or <••><« oi t, to coihIik 1 Burr to the I’rt*Mcleiit jif 

the U .S , hIk^iuhI bj Nn iiolas iVrkiiis, John MiTtfs, Kiin'l McCormark, John Jaj, 
nenr\ 11 B Sliulo 

No (Into Lt It] 1* (raiiu^ to Nuholas Firkins 

Feb} 27, 1.S07, hissport b} 1-t E T (iamo> 1(» \ii holas Torklns 

Man‘h 23, IS07, Junn's Madison, Si o ol SI.iIo, to 1 o\ms Fonl 

Manli 2.!, JS(i7, 11 Doailairn to Nu hokts IVrkins 

No date 0 \\ Ha} to Nj( holas rorklns 

March ‘29, 1^(07, not siKtu’dt not dina tc^d 

lOxiKMlltlOll of 

111 Claiborne'H JA/sN/Ks/pp;, pp 27^^291 

IUut’ 8 conspiracy 

In ///«/«! l.s^is-99, \ol iii pfi 1i»7-177 

ConsLstH of hK hitherto un])nbIishiHl l(»tt(‘rs, lH.>arin]yr ii|Min o\ontsin iliisSonthoin 
oountiyin conneitlon \Mth Mr Burr, from (Jol Silas Dinsinoro, Jnd^ro Harr} 
Toulmiii, Gov \\ (’ (] (JIai borne, and f‘ol Bonj Hawkins These an* edited b} 
ThomiiM M Owen, Ki'oretar} of tne Alabama IIiNtorh^al Siadet} 

See also Daniel Clark and A J Pickett 


C 

Cmuniss, Alfkbd B (1808-1871), M J) , Siipl Mtss Lauativ Astjhun 
Rketch of 

In ApiKiiidix to IIuum JoanutI, 1K?2, p .Vrj. 

Born in Huntavlllc, Ala , Dee 10, ISOS, d in Hinds Co , Miss , No\ 21, l.s7I 

CvBB^’V DB Vvc\, D* Alvar NuKeb (I507-15o9), AJxo/w// np/tnte Voy- 
ages, 1 relations ct mcmoirefl | originaiix | pour scrNira rinstom* d(‘ la 
decouverto | de rAmcriciue, | xniblcs pour I.i i)n‘niicn* fou‘ cn Kran- 
^ais, 1 par II Ternaux-^omixins | Relation et nauf rages | I )’ Alvar 
Nuflez Caljeva de Vaca, | Adelanlade et gouviTueur du Rio de la 
Plata, 1 Valladolid. | laSS | Pans aVrtliur Beitrand, lil)rain*-edileur, | 
libraire de la Societe de Cieographie de Pans, | Rue IIautt‘feiulle, Nfi. 
23 IMDOCCXXXVII | 

8vo. 2 prek leaves, 302 
Vol vii of the series 

First published ut Zamom, ]ril2, reprinted at V^illiidohd, riVi, the latter re 
pnnted by Banla, 7i/K/or/(u/oi(«/n(w///«w, 1719, Iiuhidid in Ibtmiisio’s 
155G Purchas contains first EtikIisIi \ersIon. and in 1.S71 anew islition b} Bin k- 
Ingham Smith appcurcsl, with eonsiderahle islitorial additions 
Coiiicsscm Uamner 

— The narrative | of | Alvar Nunez Calieva de Vaca | Tniiislated by 
Buckingham Smith | Washington | 1851 | 

Folio pp 138 8 7naj}a, 1 j}late 

From English edition, from thconglnal Spanish edihon. Valladolid, lf»V» 

Ono hundred copies privately printed hy Mr (i VV Riggs Wasliiiigtoii, l> C 
for presentation to soclcticH and pcisounl friends. 

The work of Cabeea “is the earliest histone memoir (»1 the Indian niei*s of that 
portion [SouthemJ of America, it is also ilie most minute and full m its iiarra 
tions of their national traits."— Field’s ImlUin ISiUlntfraphu, p 55 
OtipksKcn. Hamncr, Congress. 

Cage, Henrv, Lawyer, M C from Wss Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bciich and Bar (if pp 102-1 at. 
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Oalhoon, Sol S , Lawyer , Pren Co^iaf Coil. 1890 N(^o Riiffrage | [Jack- 
son, Miss I Commonwealth steam print | 1890 | ] 

8vo pp 18 

First published as a cummunicatioa to the Now Orleans Tiuica-Dcmitcrat, Feb , 
1890 

Copies seen Owen 

Address at the close of the Constitutional Convention of Miss , 1890. 

In GooCiscpccd's JInnnfrs qf Mississippi, yo\ il,pp Ift-lb 

Calhoun Countv Sketch of. 

In Lowrj' and McCanlle’s JIZ/KM/w/pp/, p 119 

Cameron, J D Mary Singleton, or, Tlic Qiiontioii aiiswcrc<l 1879 
Holly Spnngs, Miss 
No copies seen 

Camphell, John L , and Ruppner, W H A physical survey | extending 
from I Atlanta, Ga , across Alabama and Mississilipi | to the | IMissis- 
sippi nver, | along the Ime of the Georgia Pacific Rail v. ay, | embrac- 
ing the I geology, topography, mmerals, soils, climate, forc^sts, | and 
agricultural and manufacturing | resources of the country | By | John 
L Campbell, | Prof of Chemistry ami Geology, | Washington and 
Leo University, | Lexington, Virginia, | and W IF Rnffner, | (Jeolo- 
gist, I Lexington, Virginia | New York | E F. Weeks, priiitt*r and 
stationer, 52 Cedar street | 1888 | 

8vo pp 147 J HiapH 
Copies seen Owen 

Campbell, Rev John P The | Southern | hnsiness <lirecton | and | giMi- 
eral coniinemal a<lvertisei | [-etc , 20 linc^ ] | Chaihwton | Sleain- 
jiower press of AValker & Jam(*H | No 8 liroml slaved | 1S54 | 

8\o 2 veils., 2 purls in noI i 

Mississippi, vol 1 , iMirtl, pp 1.!9-irsi CniiUuns brief hketelies of the Stule, the 
scverul counties, names of the merchants in eat h count\, statist icm, and luhcr- 
tisoments 
Copies si'CH Owen 

Cannon, Mrs Susan Turmng all to gohl West Point, Miss 
No copies seen 

CvppLEMAN, Mrs JosiK Frvzee IniiHirtancc' of the ks'al hislory of tlie 
civil war 

In PublicuttoHs Mississippi 8UUe JlistonciU Sttcidif^ 1 'KW, ^ ol in (In pnss. ) 

“Heart Songs,” | liy | Josie Frazee Capplemaii | [Vigii(‘tt(‘ ] | Thch- 

inond, Va |B F JohiiHon PnbliHlung Co | 1899 | 

12mo pp 208 [1] 

CUrpenter, Mvrcuh T Memories of the l\iht | Poi‘ms |l>}|ManiHT 
Cariienter. | [Quotation, 2 hiu*s ] | Ne\t York | B.ikc‘r ami Scribner, 
I 1850 I 

12mu pp ItiS 

In Jan ,lKri2, the author, then n>sidiii]u: in Tacksoii, Miss, prcMeiiieil a i()p\ of 
this las ik to Hon Willis (! ('lark, of Mobile 

C \ RRo LL County Sketc h of 

In Lowr> and McCardle s MiMisstppt, ]ip IVl-tV. 

Thiscountj was the home of the CIuk taw < hief, <Jreeiiw«KMl l^•llore 

C\RY, J vMKs IlaltcMl lK>tweeii two o]»imons 
No (‘ 0 ])ies seen 
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C \sTiLi VN Spiunc.s DoHcriptniii of 

In Lowry ftnd McCiinlle’H p ia2 

C\TCiirN<w, TitoMVS 0 , iMinfcr, J\f C from Wm, C?onf<‘Hti.‘<l-cK*c'tion case 
of caai‘S of Hill /’'* Cati'liingH, ainl Jones /•« r!ateliinfi:a 

CJ\TiTOLic CiriTRC’rr Skoteh | of the | Ciitholic Church | in llie | City of 
Natchez, Miss , ( on the oe<UMioii of t.he(ttmHiM*nition of itsCsitiuMlml, | 
SeptenilK^r 1$), 1S8(? | ii p n <1 
Svo pp .">1 

GOMTFNTR Title, 1 Iciif, Introduction: I IDnrlyhisUirjwjf Calhollcltj inNatclic/, 
MLsh. ir Bloffrapliieiil Hkct<'h of tho Bishops of Natchc<!, I IT Building of Bt 
Mnrj’HCathoflml, IV Cjitholic inHtUutions (St Mark’s Asvluiu, I»'E\crciiv Hall 
orphan asylum, Caihcflml whool, and Bt Tosc‘pIi’s schindl, V Diocesan SmiimI 
Sketches of tho followiiiff hlshoiw of Natchez arc [fix cn Rt Rex J J (Miaiichc, 
RtRcv J 0 Van Do Velde, lU Rex Win Henry Elder, and Ut Rc\ R Jaiivsens 
Oaplm amt Owen. 

ILstory of the Ciithobc niiHSioiia anionji: tlic riidian of tho 

United States. John D. (i. Slu^a. 

History of tho Catholic* Church Str Ihul. 

Tlio Catholic Church in MissiBsippi 

In GoodRpecd*R Mrmoirs (\f itf/wi/ss/p/}/, xol ii,]»p 

Crntknary (Tjcr) Collkor. Sketc’h of 

In Mayes’ IIMori/ qf EditcfUltm fit ifiHK/wi/ppf, pp 100-117 

CRNTavTi Frmvlr Institittb >S((v Ilillnian Colk^j^i* 

(hivLMRKs, JvMEH R, iv Moiwi VN, J 1> Conti*Htcd-clcct.ion (•as<» | of | 
James R. Chalmers vs J 11 | from the | St»<'oiid(Jonjifn*ssional 

district of Mississippi | Wnshinpfton | < hivcriimcMil. pniitin^x oHuh' | 
1889 I 

«X'0 pp UOL 
Qipifs sren OxTcn 

Report xvith resolution that Chalint^rR is cnfitl(»<l to wilt Juiu‘ 20, 

1890. (House Rep 2508, 51st Coufic , Ist boss ) 

8vo pp 101 No title pofce 
0ni)ir8 aerv Owen 

Chalmers, Joseph Willi \ms (1807-ia58), lAiwi/rr, Mm iUimurlhr^ (T s\ 
Smaior from Mm Sketcli of 

In Lynch’s Jintch and Bar of pp 177-181 

He was styled tlie “ Apostle of Democnicj in North Mississippi 

CriAMBERLAIN-HuNT AcADEHX . Skctl’ll of 

In Mayes’ Savory qf Educathm In Jf/wfsHfpp/, pp 71-7.! 

CiivMJiiuis, HekbyE, PJi T> Time and placv iii liiHtory with 

snino Missisdppi and Lnnisiaua applii-ationn 

In PitblientwM Blssltmfpju Slate JHetoriral SocUiii, Isas, \ r)l I, pp ri7-?J 

CiiAHCiiE, John Jossm (1796-1853), FmA liuiwp of KaUhez Skotcti of. 

In Skdeh qf the Cath^ic Church in Natchez, pp 21-25 

Chapman, A W , M D Flora of the Southern UniUnl Staten. New 
York Ixison, Phiiiny & Co , 1800 
8vo 

Contains “ abridged description of the flowering plants and ferns of TenncjWK*, 
North and South Carolina, Gwigln, Alalmina, Mmimippi, aiul Florida, amuigcil 
according to tho natural sj-stem ” The part on Perns was pit»p>ire<l bx Daniel 
C Eaton 
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CirvPMAN, H P am/ B VTTAiLE, J F Pictureaqiie Vickaburg | A descrip- 
tion of the resources and prospects of that city | and tho famous 
Yazoo Delta, | its agricultural and commercial interests, | to which is 
attached a senes of sketches of | representative industnes. | lh*ofusely 
illustrated 1 By 11 P Chapman and J. F. Battaile | Vicksburg, Miss.. 
I Vicksburg printmg and publishing co | 1896 | 

8vo 111 cover title, 1 leaf pp 1«7 [1] 

OnpicsKcn Congress 

Chappell, Absvlom II verts (1807-1878), Tjcnoyrr Miscellanies | of | 
Georgia, | historical, | liiographical, <U‘S(‘riptivo, &o [ By Alwalom II 
Chappell. I Part I [-III] 1 [Contents for each part ] 1 Printed liy 
Thos Gilbert, pnntcr and 1 under, | ColumlMis, (hi , 1874 | 

8vo l*art i , 2prel Iciivcs, pp 7*1, 1 1 , pari ii, pp 1.17. iMirt ill, pi» 21 

CONTENTS 

I*artl 

Chapter 1, Tho Oconee war 
Chapter ii, The Oconee war continiKxl 
Chapter ill, Alexander McUillivmy 
Cliapteriv, Qen Elljoli Clarh 
Chapter v, Col Benjamin Hawkins 
IHirtn 

Chapter i. Middle Georgia 

Chapter ii. Middle Georgia (contlnue<l) and the negn> 

Gliapterili, Middle Georgia (c‘<mtniuc*<l) anti t lie land loiierj s>Ktem 
Chapter iv. The pine monntun 
Chapter v, King’s gap and King’s trails 
Chapter vl, Tho pine barren spt'cnlation in 
Chapter vli, Tho Yazoo fniiwl 
l*artm 

Chapter 1, Gen James Jiu*k.Mon— Gen Antlion\ \Va> nc* 

Copies seen Owen 

CnsEOKBE Indians A narrative of their ollicuil ndatioiis with the Colo- 
nial and Federal Governments tSev CluirU's Uoyce 

aim John Haywood 

Chickasaw Bluff. Account of 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi^ p 181, voir 

Chickasaw County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCordle’s Mississippi^ pp 

Chickasaw Indians Tattoo of. 

In Tenth Annual Erport (if ihr Bureau (if JStlivolofnt, IHKH-Kl), p :iyi 

DeSoto*soami)siiitheChu*kasawcountry in 1840-41 SWT II Tx‘\ms 

Remimsccnecs of Sf‘r Jlrr Frank Path in 

Child, Josiiu Litwipr Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bruch and Bar (if Mississippi , pi> ‘rMDO 

Choctaw County Sketch of 

In Lowry and MeCardle's Mississippi^ pp ‘lliG-rw 

Choctaw Indians Coiiversations on the ChiM'taw Mission See Sarah 
Tuttle. 

Mortuary customs 

l\\ First Annual Itciiort of the Biirraii uf Kllin(ilfnni,\>rrp^), ]>p TJO, 1V», hi*), iMi 
,SfV also II 8 Ilalliert, iiifia 
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CirocTAW IvDTVNs Uho of diM‘oi(lal sloiicH by 
Ihitl 1891-92. p ‘W 

Ancient not icon (»f 

JbhJ 1888-89 p 817 

Moilc of (liMinition of 

Ihal PP 191-195 

Description of coniiiiuinil burial of 

Ihul 1890-91, P 1)77 

[Kvi<lenco in lic'lialf of the claiinantH iii C:ls(» Nn. 12742, Tln^ Oliocniw 

Nation of Indiana r T!ic Ibiitisl States, m the V S (\nirt of Claims 
Washinjjton, 1881 ] 

8vo 2 volumes, conlimioiisly pngLsI i>p 1707 No iHh* luijro 
A mine of information In rolatnm to (UwK'taw ulTairs 
Prof n S Halbert 1ms a s(»t of tlilH valuable piihlicalion 

National legend of the Chahta-Muakokee lrilH*a iSlc D (J Brinton 

ttht \ J Brown, J F II Clailioriie, Kiiitnans, II. S IIal}K»rt, 

72cp F E Marine, Puahmataha, an<l E (‘ Tracy ^ 

CiiiusTivN, John T , d M, D D ImmerMion, | the act of Christian liap- 
tism 1 By I John T Christian, A M , D 1) | corn*spon(hna: siHTetary 
of the Convention Board of Mississippi Baptists | lauiisville, Ky [ 
Baptist Bank Concern | 1801 | 

8vo PP 250 

He is also the author of a paper on “Close Communuin," ls*W 

The Missionary Baptist Cluireli m Mississippi 

In OoodHpeed’H 3/mo/wo/al//w/KK//)p/, >ol II, pp 

CnRifiTivN (The) CiiURCir iv MrssissirM*! Sketch j>f 
In Goodspeed’s 2t( mofin MisHiuftippi, \ol il,pp l(iS-Ki9 

‘‘The Umtist ” 

“In 1875 S R, Jones edited a paijcr known ns the I mftnf, in the interest of the 
church [the Christian] It continued for a \mr (»r more and HUspi*n(Usl An 
attempt or two has since been moilc to publish a clinicli isiper, but o\\ in^ to the 
weak condition of the churches, and perhai)s more pn»i»erl} t») bad, inelllcient 
management in the projectors, none of these attempts hu\ e anionnUsl to much 
Goodspeed, vol li, p 3fi9 

Civil Government. See Mm Mary V Duval 

Civil Lists. Judges of the Supremo Court, Circuit Judges, CIianct41ors, 
and Attonieys-General of Mississippi, since the organization of tlie 
State Government 

In James D Lynch’s Jirnch anti Jkir of Mtmmppi, i^i "wUi-.'i.W 

United States Senators and Meiiilx’rs of the National lloust* of Bei>- 

resentatives 

In Lowry and McGardlc's Jln^orp of Mmtmppi (IS’H), pp (>21-n:t2 

Tlie Judiciary of Mississippi 

Ibid pp 084-93G. 

Go\ernors of Mississippi. 

In Lowry and McCardlc’s Jluftorp tf MothiMippi for wbfMtlH (1892), p 2(12 
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Civil Lists Roster of State Officers Compiled by J L Power, Secretary 
of State. 

In Biennial Beport of the Secretary qf State to tho Lcgislaturo of Mit«i»iipp{, ISUG 
and 1897 (1897), pp 88-103 

Includes Governors, Lieutenant -Govomors, Secretaries of State, Auditors of 
Public Accounts, State Treasurers, Attorney s-Gcncml, Clerks of Court of Errors 
and Appeals and Supreme Court, Superintendents of Public Instruction, U R 
Commission, State Librarians, Swamp Land Commissioner, State Re\enue Affent, 
Supreme Court Judges, Supreme Court of Chancorj'-, U S Senators, Representa- 
tives in Congress, and Members of the Confederate Congress from Mississippi 

Federal Courts, Judges, Attorneys and Marslials in ^Mississippi, 1798- 

1898 Compiled by Thomas M Owen 

In Puhlicationa qf the Mtmmppl [iS^o/r] ITiitlortml Sttrnly, IHDO, \ol ii,pp 1 17-1 Vi 

Representatives in the Senate and IIouho of Rei)iesontiitiM‘H of Mis- 
sissippi, arranged by Counties 

In Lowry and McCordlc’s llutory qf BlMitwtppi (1K91) 

Sc^e under each County 

Civil War The gray jackets | and | how they lived, fought and died, | 
for Dixie | With incidents & sketches of life in the Confetleracy j 
Compnsing narratives of personal adventures, army life, naval 1 atl- 
venture, home life, | partisan daring, life in the eain]), | field and lios- 
pital together with the songs, ballads, | anectlotc^ and hiiinoroiis 
inadeiits of the War for Southern Independence 1 IwulmI [-eti‘ 2 
lines ] I By a Confederate | Jones Brothers & Co , | Richmond, Va 
[and 5 other places, 2 lines ] | [1807 ] 

8\o pp 574 MttpH illuHfutiiuNH 

Many refereneui] to MisHiHHippiatiH and iiicidenlK 

Otpies urcH Hamncr 

Mississippi in the great War lietucHui the States 

In Lowo' and ^loCanlle’H 2nn8tiwfppf, pp 

/*<* WoddeVH Mniioi fnlH qf Anulrmle Life, pp for \a1uable refereiuH*M, 

and DaviH’s BccoHMUtm qf Mimnwtppi and MmiMipplan^^ pp 3K7-439 

Importance of the local history of See J//w Jnsie F Ca])pleman 

My cave life m Vicksburg With letters of trial and travel By a 

lady New York, 1864 

l2mo pp 19G 

The 1 War of tho Rebellion | a compilation of the | oflieial records | 

of the I Union and Confederate Ai lilies | [-c^te , Boanl of 1 Publication] 

I Washington [ Government Printing Oliice | 1880 [-191K) ] | 

8vo 

A Hurlal publication of the United States noicrnmciU 
Many local references iii rejiorts, tinlew, etc 

Harvey’s Scouts ^S&rJ F II CUuliorin* 

Confederate military history ByOol Charlies K Hooker, and Mian 

J Hooker 

In Goodspeod's Memoirs of Mlwin^ippi, \ol i, ]>p 1 ri-lT’i 

ContaliiH rosters of the Cieneral OlllivrK, and of the se\ eral regime, iits and t hi ii 
commanding ofllcenc, from Mississippi 

Onliiiance of Secession 

Ibid pp IIVIKi 
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CrviL W VR a/w Almaiuc, Conledcrato Voti‘ninH, Rn 1 i 1 1 . ( Vo/ior, 
ferson Davw, OtI Frccinuut le, Fdii ii u* A I J « il 1 1 1 Kihti'n C< k )kt‘, 
Jiidj^c M F Fonv, Fnincw V (Trocni*, .7<>s(*ph II^mIj^soii, TIionmH 
Jordan, Ont S J) Ia‘o, A T Afaliaii, O 0 Portoi, Jolin ('* Portis, 
A C RiKU'h, J T Si'haif, J T Tniwlmdfxo, iin<l J A Wyolli 

(^L\r»oRNJ3 OorNT^ Skctcli of 

In L(>\vr\ iiinl Mc(\irilU*’s pp r^T-lU^ 

StC(UM)CxiKHU\HHiiVnAf(uioirMn/MImiwippf, Mil i, pp I7S-1NJ 

Il(‘iuaiii.s of iiu ancient 'wall 

MontioncHl in Smithflnnian KtpMl^ 1K?1, p lit 

Olmuoknis, dm Frrdinvnd Lkuiii (1773-lHir>) Skctcli of 
In ClniliorncN pii 3:t:KS10 

OfATBORNK, John Frvnoih IIvmtranck (1S0D-18S4), LL f), \f 

Mm , JoiiruafiKij Authoi Lifo and tiniCH | of | Gen Sam OaU*, | tin* | 
MiHHiHHippi partisan | By | J F II Claiborne | IllnsInitcHl by John 
M’Lonan. | Now York j Harper <fe Brotbern, pnblisherH, 1 Franklin 
square | 1800 | 

12mo pp 23it U iUmirtUthm in text 

*'C<mdcn8c<irmm nuthciitlc MHS iK*\er jet piil»li«.hc<l The p«*iNiiiuil luhen 
lures of Gen Ihile were tuken down from his own Him hy Kninkiin Smith, <'si| , 
the Into Henry A Gurn'tt, ch<i , and m>M‘1l, at diiTeamt iktI<h1s.’* 

“ Those gentlemen— lioth aecompIlMhed HeholiiiH— tuniwl o\ or their notes tome 
some ycoiB ngn, and I ineorixmiUMl a memoir of Dale with a * History <if the 
Southwest,* on which I Inwl been hmg engsgiMl \\ hen n‘ml> for the pn'ss the 
MSS were lost b> the sinking of a sleamer on the MIsMssippi {*n(il within a 
few w’oeks past I Imvc never had leisure to n^pHsliue the life of Dale /V//»nv 
OapifSfKXH Owen 

Life and correspondence! of {John A (initinan, j Major-Genenil, 

USA, and Governor of the StatiMif j MissiHsippi | By | J F H 
Clailionie j In two volumes j Vol I [-TI ] j New York j ILiriM^r A 
Brothers, publishers | Franklin winare | IRtU) j 
8vo vol i,pp 400, vol il,pp 892. iVir/mW 

Mississippi, I as a I Provuieo, Territory, and SlaU», j with j biopfraph- 

ical notices of eminent citizens, I by J F II (Hailiome | Volume I j 
[Monogram of publishers.] j Jackson, Mias. . j Power & Barksdalts 
})ublishers and printers, j 1880 j 
Kvo pp ssiil,6i5 [1]. 

While in on advanced state of preparation \ol il w'lw deatniywl i)> lln* 
POBTRAITS Giov W C C Clnibomc, Gov Don Manuel (injiMo de lAunoa, <!o% 
Don Estevan Minor, Oov David Holmea, Wm M (twin, Jaeoli ThuiniMon, iiiiii 
Greenwood Lc Fleur 

“In -writing tills work I have not been promptwl iij a desin* for fame or |iroti(, 
but to preserve the tinio-wompapew and documentK eonlidtMl to me b\ tiuwi' wlio 
have long fdneo passed aw ay I should hu\ e c\ecnle<l this triLst (Nirller, but liii\ e 
been prevented by the vicissitudes of war and the demands of eM*r>da> life I 
have written these volumes in declining lienllh, in fiain and siilTeiing. and Iioih* 
that this may plead for many im|iorfectioiis '* 

“Diodorus Scculus, one of the Fathers of History, iiitnsluetsi in his work 
minute details of remarkable events, and individual adventures and incidents, 
which some critics consider inconsistent with the dignity of the historic musi* 
I adopt his -view, and have uimtsl to etillec't faets, to Illustnitc ev eii the most ob 
scuro periods Most of these facds arc derived Innii the MS of tlit> most promi- 
nent actors in the scenes described f/os 

OipieHRTcn Owen 
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Claiborne, John Fr^vncis Hamtranck Hiatoncal account | of | Hancock 
County I and the | Sea Board of Mississippi | An address | deliverc<l 
by Hon. J. F. H Claiborne, | of Bay St. Louis | At tlje request of tlio 
citizens, and in compliance with a resolution | of Congress, and the 
recommendation of the President of the | United States, and the Gov- 
ernor of the State of | Mississippi | July 4th, 1876 | Hopkins’ pnnting 
office, I 26 Camp street, comer Common, Now Orleans, La | 

8vo Cover title onl> , 1 leaf pp 16 
Of conflidcmblo local value 

— The Pme Diatnct of Mississippi 

In the Wcelhi Clatim, Jjw ksou, Mish , Doo 27, 1S7<» 

A letter descriptive of the timber, tiKncn II ii ml, mid other ml vmitn>;(‘M, dated 
“Baj St Louis, Miss , May 6th, 1876 ” 

[Sketch of Harvey’s Sennts ] 

avo 

First publishc<l, partl> in the Olarmn, .Tm'kson, and partly iii Ettnt Mimfusippi 
Thnrs, Starkc\ illc 

No copy seen Rcferenci* fnnn Ooodspi^iHl, \ol ii, ji 492 

[Expoa6 of the fraiids iiractict^cl <jii the CluK^iaw IndiaiiH in the dis- 

IKMition of their claims under the 14th articltM J the Tix^aty of Dancing 
1^1)1 lit Creek.] 

8\o 

Itcferrcd to In Lj'ncli’s Jimrh uml liar of Mmimppi, i> r»22 

liitOTOHting Centennial RtMuinisctmct's 

In the NnU'hn Drmormft 187(». (‘enteiinial NiimluT 

Sketch of. 

In Ljneh’s liviieh tnut Jftur qf Mimmippi, p|» r>|(hM29 

#Sfr fi/wj UoodsiH*t‘d’H ATnuonnof ^ol i, ]>]> rilt-TiKi 

Some inaccunu*ie.M in ClailKiriie’s Ilistor) in n*ganl to TinimstOi Str 

H S IlallHTt 

Claiborne, Natkaniki. Herbert (1777-1859), M T from Vo. Notes | on 
the I war ill the South, | with | bwigniphual sketches | of the lives 
of I Montgomery, Jackson, | SeMor, | the latt^ (Jov Clailxirne, | and 
others | By Nathaniel Herlx*rt. ClailKirne, | of Franklin County, Va | 
Aincmlier of thcExmitive of Virginia during the late war | Kicli- 
mond* I publishwl by Wilham liamsay | 1810 | 

IGmo pp 112 

“The follow iiiff Notes w ere written while the war was iroiiig on The> lire* i ow 
published without iiltenition Thestih* (sk ) ol this IsNik wull not stund 

the kiule of crftieism, but the feelings under the inilneiueol whieh it was pio 
dncwl, are als»\e tlie reiudi e\en of iiuiliee 7*iY/fffv 
*‘A little volume iuu(*li sought after li} isilks'tors lassiiise it issiiirce. but it is 
of scarcely iiii> value "—I*iirt(m’H L(/f qfJarkmn 
Qmic8»n'n t’oiigrt*ss 

Claiiuirne, William (*ii\rles Cole (1775-1817), (hr of Mow Ttrnionf 
Sketch of 

In CliulKmie’s .If/wc/sK/p/a, pp 2r»t)-2ri7, jHiFtnut 

Admmistnition of 

ThM pp 226-211 
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Ci:.vrBOH\'E,Wii,MVM ('ll MSI i-s ("dll' I>ii«i.iiiliiial (•kcit li ■»( Su'S H 
Olail)oi no 

A It/f IN til Ii iM* Ihoii iiri'iMiriMl li\ Mr^ \ , nf Mississipin, hut in 

form, or wtu n iiublislii il Im** not hi i ii hmh rt.um «1 
CbvUK, ^V// Cii\KU> (ISll-lsTTl^^o/ o/ Vclininistnitioii iw jrov- 
01 noi 

In Tjowtn nml MiC inlU’s pp 

Skotoll of 

Jll (ilMMlAtK'od M MllUOlH<nf Mil I pp "il'l-ViJ 

CiAUK, DvNiKL(17()<*>-lSi:n IVoofu ( <iflho 1 oorruptioii | <if [ (ion JaincH 
Wilkinwin, | iiinl of his | ocninoMoii with Vatoii Ihiii, | with | ji full 
rofiitatioii of his Hliuidoroiis nlh^jrAtioiis in | rohitioii to tho < hiiractor 
of the prill- I i iiulwitnoss ujitiiiiist him | I»\ Haniol (Mark, \ of tho City 
of New OrloaiiH | [Quotation, r> h nos ] [Win Hall, Juii iV. <un>. \V. 
Piene, printers, No fil, Mar- 1 kot-stivot, PhiKulolphia | ISlItl. | 

«vo Title, 1 1 pp l‘W 
fkjintvmn Iliiniiier 
Sketch of 

In Claibome’H Jf/iw/iHwpp/, pp 217-218 
Claukk County Skohdi of 

111 Low rj and MeOnnllcN IZ/wt/KH/pp/, pp liiO-lja 
Clarke, Josiiuv C ( -1S2S) i^opipr, Firsi i'huimllm 

Sketch of 

In Lvneh’H Jiairh ami Hat of MlMHimjtpi, pji S‘MK» 

CiA\ Count! . Sketch of 

In Lowrj and M<(J«rdle’h Mistinwipjn, \nt lai-liil 
Cl\y, JFoh IIbnrv Account, of msiI to Jackson, Miss , IS 44 
In Lowry and M<'CJiinlIe's JHttsiMappi pp ,»17-t»I8 

Address on life, oharaotoi, and puhho sor\iu*s of #Sir A K. 

McClung. 

Clayton, Aleyanukr M (ISOl-lSSt)) Jmitjf A'nyi fV. ^fnw 

Centennial whlress | on tho | history of Marshall CVniiity \ dehvoretl 
by I A M Clayton, | at | Holly Springs, .Ali'^issippi, | August J2th, 
1876 I Washington, DC | R O l^ilkmhoni, ]iriiitor, | 18S0. | 

8vo pp 32 

A VHJuublti hlHtorical xkcteh, with wiine hln^rmphical data 
Limitation of estates 

InJ Z GooTga'H J)if/rHt Jifitorit^a/MittHfMtppt lSJ7-ri(ri, 

This winoro than a digest of the dci iskhim, it in n t ritloil » luiiiiionlar} nf tho 
entire bod> of the hiw' up to this time, iw it exihUsl In Mississippi 

Junsprudeuce of Mississipin 

In Claiborne’s Ciiapter XXXI f, pp lul-l.SL* 

GotKlspecd’a Mniioirs t\f Mnwimippi , \ol I, p loi, sa\s Juilge (’hi\ ton i ontrllmtisl 
this ehA])tcr 

“Judge dajtoii was i man of profound legal Usirnlng. partiudarly fond of 
touaUtutioual law and tlie iiniitutlons of tslntes, lie wiis iMitloiit and inlsirioiiH 
In reHoiireh, impartial and of iiicorruplihU* iiitegril! Ills opinions are most 
highly respected b> the Isir, and it ImlmIkimi well said of Inni iluu not one of the 
iUustriauM men who lia\e adorncsl ilie State's jiidieuil annals iwerismlributisl 
more to the establishment of herndminibleMstem of jurispnideiiee Kdward 
Majes, esq , in Goodspecd’s \ol i, p 127 

Sketch of. 

In Lyni h’s Btttth amt Jiar nf Mthsitwlppi^ )tp niKWUff. jmrlrait 
S>rc(ttttfi ^^cnlnrfaIH AtHttlt iHti Lift, pp ‘2«')-2‘K) 
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Clv\'ti)N, Geoiwe K (1808-1867), Sketch of 
In Lunch’s Dcudi awl Btu Mfsmiwippi, pp 301- J07 

Climatology See Meteorology 

Clowtjey, S vm Sketch of S‘e Wm T Lewis 

Cluhky, M. W., EdUor Si:)eeclies, messages, and writings of Alln^t (i 
Brown Philadelphia, 1859 
8\o pp Gll 

Co \noMA County Sketch of 

In Lowry niul McCardleN AfihsiMppi, pp Ktl-liiii 

Mounds in 

In Twelfth An mtnl Jiu Hint it f J'Jhndotiif, pp •JTi.V-Jfi.s, j jtfuhn and 

Sjtgnics 

Contalna (IcKcrixiiinnH of tlu '‘('arson Group,” Ihc "Dn kciNiiii Moiiiids,*’ .md 
the ‘‘Clarkcsdnlo Works ” 

Cobb, Joseph B Mississippi scenes Philadelphia, 1850 
12 mo pp 2r)0 

Hti is alw tliiJ author of ‘‘ Thu Maid <»r Melos,” ISIS, “ The (Ircole, or, The Slisrc 
of New Orleans,” ISSO, ” A Kuviewof MacAiila>’s IllHtor> of Kiiglaiul,” ]a')1,aiid 
” Leisure Labors,” l«r>2 

Cocke, Stephen, Ltnri/ti Sketch of. 

In Ljnoh’a Jtcwh and lUa of jlf/sh/ss/pp/, pp 1(57-171 

Cocke, Willi vm (1748-1828), U S St'iitifoi fioui Tnm , />;«/ (ieti of Turn , 
Ch wlaxttw Jmluid ^ I (fnd Skt'lcli of 
In Claiborne’s Miwximnna, p 3S3, ««/r 

Coi)i*x OF Mississippi 

Tills U lie emhm CCS onl> the icMhions and jrimeral (ompilntloiis Ihe Slab* 
laws, tofiether n Ith sneh niiotlU lal isipersas h i\ (> lH>en found la arhiK <mi tluan 
Spec*iul euinpilations are entered under then resinsjlhe aiilhorh 

LVWS. 17'W 

IjawH I of the | Mississippi Teintory, | jmhlished at a session of (ho 

Legislatui-o Ix'gan in the | town of Natchez, in tlie County of Adams, 
and I Terntory aforesaid, upon the 22d day <»f January, | Anno Domini 
1709, and in the 2.‘]d year of | theindepeiideiico of the ITnittnl Slates | 
of America and ( ontiiuied by | adpmi iimeMts to the 25th da} | < d Ma} , 
in the I same >eai | — [ I»y anthoiit} | — | Natchez | printed 1)\ A 
Marsclialk, | and sold at the store of Messix Hunts, Co | 170J) | 
8vo Title, 1 leiif,i>p 

( C»NTKNTH 

Title, 1 leaf, verso bliiiik, 

Tiihlenf (onleiits,pp i-ii, 

[IjtiWHof the] Mississippi Tern lorv, pp (JJ-litl'l 

Fnun pp 3 to (hi, inelnslM*. (lieM rso IS iininlu nil fjf/if hiK* (d isdtop|Kil, thus 
making P (••‘>, lersoii (i(i, folhiu p (d, eti 

TO! LMIN’S STVTI TI-X, iscrr 

ftlvd, Idle The | statutes | of the | Mississijijii Territor}’, | roMseil and 

digtisted I l)y th<» | authoritv | of the | (leneral AshiMiihlv | I»v the 
Honorahle | Ilarrj Touhiiin, | one of the Tinted States Jiidgi*s for | 
the Mississippi Tcriitoiv | PuhlHlicd hy authority | Natdicz j 
printed by | Samuel Ten cl I, | priiitci to the Mississippi Ten iloiv j 
1807 1 
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CoDiss OF MrnttiHsirrr ScumdlilU A | | of Uk* | Mat ul tvs | of the — 

MiHSissippi TeiTtioi}, I nmtaminj; all the | laws | now in force | tlie 
constitution of the UnitcMl SUten, | A\ith the se\eml ainenilinenta 
thereto | the Oi<linance | ft»r the (rovernnient of the Territory of the 
United States | North wiist of the ri\ei (')hio | and siicli | acts of Con- 
j?ress I as relate to tlie Mississipiu Ternt<ii v, | to Uin<l titles within the 
same, to mines and luimlenieanoiv, | and the intereoiii-se with the 
Indian nations, tojrethei | with the arti(*k‘Sof aj^iivnient an<l cession | 
lictweon the United States and | the State* of Oeoi^ia | 1807 | 

8\ 0 TitlcH, 2 leaves, pp xiii, (»16 

CONTKNTK 

TiUuH, 2 loavcH, index, pp i-xlii, cmitii, i» xiii, htiitiites, pp list of pri- 
vate actH,p 427, iictsul GoiiAfreHS,pp l2lWi07, eotiU'iits, p)> urMiK* 

The Territorial ffeiicnil iisHcmblyattheHeHHKHi of hv n'sidution, enfpifred 

Harry Toulmin, then the newly apiJOintcHl Jti(lK<) of WiisliiiiKton Distrii't (now in 
Alabama), to compile a diiifCHt of the laws, eb* , a work which lie unilertook and 
completed by Uie next session By act of Feb 10, 1S07, it was adopted Two 
hundred copies were ordered printed and dislnlmteil as the acts of the jircneral 
assembly Ho was allowed the sum of 1M,200 ‘*in full cmniienHation** fur his 
labors 

*‘This work ho performed witli fidelity and skill Tills first difrest, or cixle, of 
Mississippi laws is not only clear and comprehensi\ e, hut it also shows a (iionniffh 
acquaintance of the author with the common law, and an ac'c^nmtu c oiuvplion 
of the needs of the territory hy wa> of statutory itUKhlh atlons.’*— Edwunl Ma>es, 
esq , in Ooodsiioed'ti Memoirs qf Mimissippi^ vol i, p 107 

TURNEirS STATlTTJfiS, ISIO 

Statutes 1 of the | Mississippi Territory, | the | conHlitiition of the 

United States, with tfio | several ainc*ii<linenlH thereto, | tlie ordi- 
nance 1 for the g;ovcmment of tlio territory of the | UnittHl States, 
North-West of tho | nver Ohio, | the | articles of a^rtHfiiieiit anil ces- 
sion, botwreen tlio | Umted States and the State of Oinirjfui, | and | 
such acts of Congress | as relate to the | Mississippi Territory. | Di- 
gested l)y authonty of the General Assembly. | Natchez. | firinted by 
Peter Isler, printer to the Temtory. | 1816. | 

8vo pp 496 [28 ] 

Edition, 1,200 Qoplca.~^f:SUUutat^ etc , pp 249-261 

Tho dlgcfit proper oompnscH all lawHfnim 1708 thn)ii»!h llic scshioii of (he Ter- 
ritorial assembly of 1816 The appendix (ontiiiiiH nil laws of the 2iid k.'sn of the 
9th general assembly, Nov 1 to Dec IJ. 181b Tins was Lliu Inst Mission of the 
Territorial logislaturo. 

Oopiesscen Owen. 


BEVISED CODE, 1826 

The revised code | of the | law's of Mississippi, | in which | arc com- 

finsed all such acts | of tlio | General Assemlily, | of a ]m))lic nature 
as were m force | atthoendof the yearl828, | with a | general index. | 
Published according to an act of the general assemldy, entitle<l An 
act, declaring | what laws of a public nature shall Ik* incorjwrated in 
tho revised code, and | providing for the publication thereof, jinsscd 
June 30, 1822, and an act supple- 1 mental thereto, jiassed January 21, 
1823 I Natchez, | printed by Francis Baker | 1824 ] 

8vo pp Iv, 1-748 
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CONTENTS 

Titlo and piol^c pp iv 

Revised code of MlsMsslppl pp 1-188 

Constitution of the U S pp 4S9-S02 

Acts of Congress (pertaining to Miss.) i)p 502-5J9 

Constitution of Miss, pp r)89-n55.S Names of delegates appended 

Summary of private and local acts pp 65S-C50 

Index pp 651-748 

The material In pp 502-530 and 558-650 is of eonsldcmlde liistorjcnl interest, 
and contains many fiicts not eondcnse<l elsewhere 
“In 1821 an act was passed to * revise and consolidate the statutes of tlie Slate, 
with amendments and additionnl bills, and to re]H)it them to tlie legislature for 
their cuiicurrenco and appnn al ' And CJeorge Poiinlcvkr, then go\ ennir of tlie 
tatate, was requested to undertake It, and was aiithori/ed to call on the attoriRT- 
genend and the supremo judges for advice and omiKTntioii It was fiirlher 
euac'ted, tliat all acts of a genenil and pnbhe ihiliire, not conUiincMl in the 
revision, should bo considcrcsl reiicMlcsl, but not to the exleiiL of iiiijiairiiig 
existing rights, or preveutiug pmsccutions for prev ions oileuc'es Priv ate or local 
acts w ere to continue in force 

“Thiscodc was modeled somewhat after the reviscsl cnsle of Virginia of isit), 
by that great lawyer, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, and was executed with marked 
ubilitv It was adopted b^ tlie legislature, then sitting at Columbia, in 1822; not, 
however, without opisisitloii, Titirticuhirly tluiL isirlioii rel.itiiig to the jsilieeof 
slaves and tiieir asseiiiidiiig for worship, wliu h was obnoxious to the religious 
cloM-en, and defeated Mr Poindexter iii tbe canvass for Congress at the ciisuiitg 
election Cloibonic’s JliMsutsipptt p KiU 

LAWS, Kts 

CojiKti ou* MfiiiHiHKTPPi Laws I of llio I of i\IiH8istti])pi, I (diilmu iii^ all 
actnof u public nature from J.inuarvK‘88ioi), to | Jnmian Hc>.s8ion, 
18o8, mcliwive | ViiblLslRsl by nulhont} | Jiu’ksoii | prinliMl for tho 
Stale of MiHwaaippi | 18.‘»8 |[JobiiI) Toy, printer, Baltimore ] 

Svo i»p xvlil, 17-U32 

CONTENTS 

TiQc, 1 ] , vono blank 

CoiitculH (tiible of) pp iii-xviii 

Laws pp 17-902 

Index, pp. 90;MI32 

This comiillation was never tulojiltd 

“Mr r was a native of Maine, liiid a collegiate csliication, mid l.iiigiit sclKsd 
for a while in Weslchestir ('omit>, New '^oik lie w.is liidiislrious mid meth- 
odical, with iiiuiiidaiil leariiitii;, but liis cislu was not a siimiss It wnslo ii(» 
means satiHfactor} to the profession It w is too uiiihitioiis of orii;iimlit\, und 
wastcKJimicli liavonsi witli thccMvil law i 4 v 'j in. imiiiiii; in llu^ lu u cisle 
to tlieltomaii law ninde it iiniMiiiitaldu to tlie discijdesof (kikc* “ — Cimisiriie’s 
Misdmpin, p 17.1 

imnshT, is.?) 

A I (ligent I of the | lavvriof MisHissippi, | com prising all tin* | lawH of 

a^neral lutims | iiichuliiig the | aHh of IlieHc^ssion of is;>*) | l>v T 
J. Fox Aldon ami J A Van IbK*H(*n | Ni‘w York | AIt»\amli‘r S 
(^iilcl, printer, 1-14 NasHaii htri*et | ISol) | 

8vo pp 1009 

Contains ( oust oflFK iirln lesof iigreeuieiil midtession (oust of Miss , |s.;j, 
acts of Congress, etc , mid laws 
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>^1 VII 'll*> IS 10 

Ocirnis <»K ^Ii.sMSMiMT T1 k‘ I | ni lh(* | Slali* of | (if a 

public and I uahm*, | with | lh(‘ ('luisfilntinns | of th<‘ | rnited 

Statt'a and of thin Slab* | and an | aiiiKnidiv | ( onlaimni^ actn of Con- 
affiH'ting land titles, [ uatiirah/ation, Sn , | and | a nuinual | for 
clcrks,slK‘nffs,andjii.sti<vs<iffh(‘ peace | (Vmipiledbv | V K Howard 
and A Jlutehiiibon | I>\ authoiitv | New Orleans jE Johns it Co , 
Stationei’s* hall 1 IS 10 | 
sm) pp xil,l-.ss.i 

eilNTKNTS 

Title, prefiu'e, iuiul\ lie il imlev ]»p mi 
(I dnhtltiiliouoCtUc U S pp l-ll 
(’onstltulloii of Miiw pp r>-‘W 
HtatiiU*M jip 37-710 
Appeiulix N<»s I-Iir pp 7II-.S2S 
Imiex pp sus-ssT) 

ApiieiiOK I 1 m Ilf Milue ti» liisltintal sliuleiilM f Mill Ihe M‘r> full n print ef nil 
lawrs rulatinif to public biiiOs in MKMiHHippi 

i'ollK, 1SI.S 

Oode<if Mississippi | iKMiii^an \ anahlieal coinpilation ] of the 1 pul)- 

ho and jjeneml statutes | of the | Territory and State, | with | tubular 
references to tlie loeal and private ai’ts, | from 170S to 1S4S | with 
the I National and Stale it iit ions, ees.sinns of tbeeonntrv | by the 

Choctaw'iind Chiekasaw’ Indians, and Aitsol | Congress for the wirvey 
and sale of the lands, | and j^nintiiiK donations tlH»n'of to t lit* | Stati‘ | 
By A Ilutcdnnson | Jaekson, Miss | piiblishiHl for the eoinpiltT, | by 
Pru'o and Fall, Slate iirinterM. | 1848 . | 

8\o ppllll 

TIiiMiork wjtMprepanMl isjiii iii<leiH.*iuli*iiL mmiIum h\ the compiler. mid ^rew 
outof liiHdissnlisfaclioii with his work on the Hnw.inl and Hiitihinsiin .Vu/a/r/t, 
oflMO To It hc#r»oeli>e \<nrsof iinremitlhif? bilMir The leKM,itnn*in 1M8, 
after its eYHiiiiiiiition b) a (*oin in issioii. adopted il,aiid two thoii'Miml copii>s w'er <2 
piir(.hiLsc>d for the SUite 

It is ail imaluahlo coiiii»eii<Iium for retenunr to all Muiiite laws prior to ists 
KKVISKD CODK, isTi? 

The I n*visiMl code | of Ihe | statute laws | of the | State of ^Ii.«sissip- 

pi I l*nbIishiMl hy aiilhonty of the Ia‘jrislatnre | Jaek.«on, Missls- 
sippi I E. Fkirksdale, State print (t | 1S57 | 

«\o ppn’,013 

4 4INTFMS 

Title, ele pp i\ 

Declamtioii of IiideisMideiu'e (ip 1-1 
(loiiHtiLution of the lliiiUsl Suites anil uniendmenth pp r>-1 1 
The onlmanee for the Kuveninieiil of the territory of tin* rmUsl Mates north- 
W4iHt of the ri\ er Ohio pp 15-ao 

An iu*L to enable the ficoplo of the \VeHt<‘rii part of ilw* Missiiisippi Territory to 
form a constitution and State go\crnment March 1, 1MI7 pp *Jl-i*l» 
“Constitution of the State of MissiMsippi Aiiopted Oetoher l»ii, is;rj ” pp ISWO. 
IncludoH the live umendmeuts lulopted bc‘iween slid date and the promulgation 
of the code 
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Laws of Mississippi pp U-Cld ^ 

AiJpciidU I ActsofCougrrcssrciaUng to tlic public luudK pt> (ilb-TUl IuOikIck 
all that pertain to Mississippi 

II Treaties with Indians, pp 702-722 

III Acts of Congress now in force uii tlie subjec t u£ iiutuniliniUon pii T2:A-T2b 

IV Authentication of records pp 727-7*28 

Index pp 729-948 

Under act of March 1, 1854, the judges of High Court of Errors and Appeiils 
appointed William L. Sharkey, Stuuuel S Bo>d,aud Henr^ T Kllet os limbec i)m> 
missloners “to revise, digest, and codify tlie laws” of the Stale, and Mr Bo>d 
haWng resigned, Wm L Harris was appointed in Ins place 

The commissioncrH nuule tlieir report to the legislature Januar> , ]S5b, and after 
a part was corndderetl and passisT, the coiisidenilion of the resuliie was postiNnied 
until December, isr>(> At this time a s])ociiil session (ouxehisl nud continued its 
deliberations upwards of sixty da>s This uslc is the result of the work of the 
Kiiecial session 

REVISED CODE, 1H71 

Ck)j>KS OF Mississipri The | revisml cuile | of the | Hiatuto laws | of (lie | 
State of Mississippi | As adopted at January a^ssioii, A !> 1S71, and 
published by | authority of tlie Legislatiirc | [Vignette ] | Jackwui, 
Mississippi I Alcorn & Fisher, State printers | 1871 | 

8 VO. pp 788 

CONTKNTH 


Title and preface ftp 1 

Revised code pp 5 -(h!8 

Declaration of ludepeudeiic*e pp (dl-til! 

jVrticlcs of Coufcsleralloii pp ()12-()I7 

Constitution of Uie United Slates pp (ilvtiTir) 

Constitution of Mississippi pp bolMSiK 
Ordinance, July 13, 1787 pp (>(iH-ti71 
Ordinances of coiiv ention of 18(i5 ]ip (>?iM»7 J 
Ordlnuiices of c*on\ eiituin of 1«UK jip t»7 Miiri 

Admissioii of Mississippi Act of Coiigress, February 2;>, 1870 pp (i7rH)7(i 
Index pp 677-78S 

Prepared by J A P Campljull, Amos R. JolmHU)U,aud Amos Lo\eriiJg, as < oia- 
misalouors, appolutc'd by tlie governor under ac t of June n, |,S70 The nri.iiigc- 
mont for the press, the preparation of the index, and the suiktv isioii oi ilu' 
printing was done by j\mos R Johustou 

Chapter IX | of | Revised Code of Mississipjii, | JS71, | m relation 

to 1 Chancery Courts, | consolidated | with its ♦iniemlnients, | with an 
index and notes | Jackson, Miss | Clarniii Steam printing eHtahiish- 
ment | 1876 | 

8 vo pp 119 

Compilc'd b> C V Clwiii and W S Epperson 
RKVLSED t ODE, l.ssu 

The I roviswl code | of the | Statute laws | of the | State «»f .Missis- " 

sippi, I i)rci)ared ]>y | J A V Cainpla*!!, | and | ivporleil to and 
amended, and adopted by Uie Legislatui-e at its | luennial K'S^mn, in 
18?0 I AVith refereneea to dctisions of the High Court of Krnirs | and 
Appeals, and of tlie Supreme Court, | apidicable to the statutes | rul)- 
lished by authority of the Legislature [ Jackson, Miss |J L Power, 
State pnnter. 1 1880 | 

8\o pp 911 

HIST — VOL I is 
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Title ainl inlrrulnc lion ji]» *J 
Ooiislitiitioii oHlu I’uilwl Mates ]ii> I-IS. 

Ooiistiliilion ot llie Slate 4»f Mismssi|i|iI Ailopteil M i\ i », uni r.iliUed l»j 
the iK'ojile Dee 1, iiji Inelu<h•^ l!ie loin aiiu raiments lu force l^i this 

l>erio(l 

An at t to adopt a revised (’imU* «»! statute^, Man h "i ISM» pp ll-U 
lte\ ise<l Code pp J l-M 1 

Jppnirl/jc RevLsi‘d Statutes of tlu I niud states ls7s, to i h*4 lion of n ii.itorx 
in (Vm^resH, iiatuniliAition, and aulheiitn'nttou ot m ooN pp si.vspi 
Index pp fiin-Oll 

rreiairetl under at t of Feb ‘iT.lHTS n isirltHl to tin sm 1 1 b I'islatim*, and 

adopted bj act of Mandi r», 18S0 For bist-n iim d at i t ^///#/ u 

ANXOTATKD (‘ODK, 1S‘»2 

CoDKH OF MiiJSissiPi'i Tlio aiiiKitatcMl ptiilp I of tlii‘ I j^i*!uT:ilMiitnli‘la\\s | 
of 1 the Slate of MnaiisHiiipi, | pn‘i»au*<l }i\ | Jl. 11 ThoniiiM>n, (hMir^e 
G Dillard, 1 and K B CainplK‘11, | and 1 rc‘iM>rtiMl to dinl sinipinled 
and atloptal by the lA‘j'iblatiu*e at its rofrular | K‘ssioii in JS'.IJ | Puh- 
liahed by authority of the lA‘f?islatuiv | Nash\ die, Tenn | ^larshall & 
Bruce, law pubhalierH | 18t)2 | 

8vo pp lv,1253 

CONTfchTS 

Title and Tircfalory pp i\ 

Deelaration of Indeiiendetu e ])p 1-1 
CJoiiHtltution of the Uniteil States. ]ip .VII 

The constitution of the Stale of Mississippi, iidoptisl \o\ I,|s‘hi pp 
An act to adopt the annotahKl eisle, approx et I \ pri I J, I s*ij pp 1 1 j-i k. 
Aimotaled ecnle of pnbhe slatutu lav\« pp 1 l 7 -'»si 
uipptwilx Natiinihzation and antlieiititalion of ret onls pp 'isViss 
Index pp «S9-12'»3 

Prepared hi three eowmissloners npiKinited li\ (lie paeiiior. iimler sot lion 
278 uf the constitution of isua, n>(Hirled tothe siieeee<liti|jr legislature ami adiipled 
by act of April 2, 1892 For last-named net m ifnptn 

OoLBEirr, Levi, Chidtmtw Clncf Sketch of 

In Lo\\t> tuid MeCardJe’s JIiMiwfppi. pp Ptl-l 

Cole, Tiibodoue Lee ( 185^). Bibliography of tlu* Malule law of tlu* 
Southern States, — Part I Alabama 

In PtiblieailoHS qf t/ic SoiUhcrn JluUutp Amtchttuui^ hiniiarx, Iso", xol I (tp 
61-76 8vo 

This iH an accurute and xx'ell e\e<uted pu'ie ol biblioi*ni]>bi( \xi»rk, xxiili an 
account of the carl v Mississippi < oin]alatIf>iis. 

100 copies reprintcil fmm same t>p«% xxith iHm'iiialion mu h.timisl 

Statute law's of Mississippi 

In JiTjtorl if of Stuff oj V/swuh/ppi, Ih«H.-Ivj7 i>p 107- liri 

Cheek list Includes laxx s, ] 799-1 vh» 

The compiler of tins Bibhojrruph} isKreatlj iiulebbil to Mr Colt, \\h«i n sides 
at W'lmliingtou, D G , for x aluahle aid in prei»ariiig the tubs “Coibsof Missis- 
sippi, “Conventions and Oinstftntlons*’ and “I^ixxs ’ Mr Cole is tlu* greati-st 
living authority on all loattorH iiertaining to Amerieuii statute J.ixv 

Collins, Jacob 0., Tetu^ier. Collins’ | Potm is, | Copviight— Mrs L K 
Collins — 1883 | Meiiipliis | llogers & Co , jirinters and lamk puhlish- 
ers, 1 [-etc., 1 line.] 1 1883. I 

8vo pp 290. 
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Columbus The | charter and ordinances | of the | cityof OoliiinliiiH, | in | 
Lowndes Coiinh , Mississippi | With an api)cn<lix | PiiblisliLMl Ijv the 
ordei and authoiity of tlie Boai<l of | Mayoi ami Aldcrincn of the 
city I Columbus, Miss | Pimted at the Excelsior Ixxik tuid job olluv, 
89 ]!^Iam street | 1874 | 

Svo pp 139 

T]ie I charter and ordmances | of the | City of Columbus, Low’inl(‘s 

County, Mississippi | Chartci a])pro\ed Maicli 8, 1884 | Pulilislied b\ 
tlieoidei and authoiity of the Ma\oi and | City Council of tlie (^itv 
of Gilumlius I Cohiinbus, Mississippi | Index Book mid .Toll J^iintin^ 
Eshiblisl linen t | 1884 | 

S\() pp 200 

CupitH 8CCU Owen 

Public men ami eai ly settlers 

InLowTi and MeCiinllc’H pp 

Sketcli of 

In DavufHJitrfjUfrlwuh qf Miiwuwtppi and ^fn<xit^tppntni^, pj> '17-1U2 

Ilistoiy of Coliiiiibiis Biiptist Assoeiation tStr JiU' L S Foster 

Columbus BurrisT AssoeivTioN llisloiyof >So /»*(/ b S Fostei 

Mmutes 18:T8-189t) 

svo 

Organized Non , lais, utMouiU Zion (Miiinli, liOumUs (Nxnih, Mihh 
Minutes ]ia\u la^eii piiblislied lor encli In lli(> pio|i.iiiilion ol tiu Ilia 

/oi//, Mr Fo^tor laid ni( OSS to a full lilo, (•voi pling Uii m.iisIShS, Kf), .uni is|n 

Columbus, Uninebsitv OK Catalojjjnes bShT-lS*)! 

8\o 

S A (ioodw in, and Ue\ W S iriUiiH)ii 

CoMmiN, AV'illum !M , M J> The | inllnenu* of aholiol | Win i\I 
Compton, M 1), | SiipeiinteiideiiiMissi*^ij>|)i Slate Jainatic As\ Inin | 
u p 11 d 

8\o Cover title only, 1 leaf pp :J0 

From Annual lit pad Mlshiasippi SLile Boanl of llo.illli, lx ( I, IS77 

C-oNKEDEiiATE YFrEK \NS OK MISSISSIPPI Sketch of 
IuOo<MlHpoe<l’s MtMimpxa^ \«il ii, p "»J 

Proceedings | of tlu‘ | stvoiid aiimial gi-and (amp | Conhslciiilc* Vet- 
erans I of I Mississippi, I at I Kill he/, ()itolH‘i 7-8, I8‘.II | Jai ksoii, 
Miss I The Clarion piiiitiiig establiHhmeiit | 18M2 | 

8\ o pp 15 

Pioct‘e(lmgs I of the | lim’d annual sessnui | of the | tiraiid (‘amp 

Confederate Veleuiii.-s, | heieafter to be known as ( The 'Mis.si‘-snn»i 
Division I of the | Uiiitisl (Nmfislenite VeteraIl^', | at .Jaikwm, Jnl\ 12, 
1892 I Sev nwised (oiistitiition, pagi' 14 | Jat kson, Mi^s | The 
ClaiJoii punting establishment | 1892 | 

8\o pp 17 DoiiliU ( oliiiiiiis 
Contains omtioii (d JIoii I V P OimplKdl 

Fourth I tumnal session | ofllie | Mi'^sissippi | Dimmoii | Ibiited | Con 

federate Veterans, | at | .lai kson, | Deiemkn I2-I‘», ISJK; | (‘laiioii- 
Ledgm punt, Jaikson, .Miss | 

8\u pp Jl 
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OoN’Tiucj’s, r»<>vm> OK IiioMiiul ol tin* ImuhI ol Piihln rontiiicts 

Smi pp I] ^l» tilU' iMm* 

J)rtU*ilTin 10 is'is, aiul tiixcrs puii*«lin *4 piiumJ 

M.uli ninlcrSot (In* Viinol.ilnl Mi^s Jvn* 

(loNKU), TiMoriiv Ainsorr ( I80;>-IS77), XttfnittlH ()l)w*i\iitioiH on tin.* 

ICoioiu* fiiriuatioii, jiinl doH'iiplinii'* 4»f ltr> in*\\ fi )*.'-! Is oi lh.it poriod 

fiom llKM'iciniiN of Vn knlnirfi, .Mjks , with .in V|»|K*inlix 

In JuimiulAnuhmif Stmin, riiil.nli Iplii.i, Isis \m 1 ni, pp lll-l.n i 

Itltiha 

TlietiiKliorsoiMimteHlhu ICjk'iiu* iiilolhoupprnM in wir hm rm* loiiinlni N n ks 
IniiV, ainl iin'JiKks lln* wliiU* Iiiiicsloiu* il s| Mophi ns niid i l.iihorin* Ala '1 lie 
lower liltK'cno wiusiKls ol lliu Pissilifcnais Mills ol <'i.tilM>rni* .ind M Meplietis, 
Via , etc 

])m.Tiptioii of now HiH‘<*k*H of (’ivtiu*iHin.s ninl lOiccin* tas^ils of Mih^is- 

uinl AhilKiina 

Jhhi IWiO, vnl IV, p 1*7"! 

(’ONVUNTIONS VNI> (JoNSTl Til I’lONS OK MlNSlSSlPPI 

(U)NVKNTIl)S UK 1.S17 

Letter | from | hi« excel leiicv Jhivnl Ilolincs, | (ioveinoi ot tlie »st.Uc 

of MiHHi«dii)i)i, 1 transniiltinji? I ucopv of the <*onstitntion ainl form of 
p;o\ernnient I of I the H*U(1 State* | Washinirton | printisl h\ K De 
Krafft, I 1817. | (lIoiiHeJ)«K‘ N«» 2, !»> C’oiip; IM M‘hs In \i>I I ) 
avo pp 2:1 

OoiitcntH Tillc*, 1 lull, Letter, diitinl Nov ii KsI7, p viiv M.ink I'onsi 
pp 1-23 

Standing ortlem mid re.so1utiojiH for eoinhict ini' hnMnes<« in tin* (Con- 
vention. 

l\\ Juin nal (\f tin (hmu ntiou.viv ^ (Iteprliil, IMIi pp P» 'Jl 
** Ordered, That one liiiiidnsi eopii^sof s.iid rules and onlers In* priiin il na the 
nao of the Couveiitioii ’’—//ad , p 21 
No seiNimteH M*eii 

[ProiioHitioii an to Iloune of lU»prt*Hi*ntati\ert, itn nu‘nilK*i>hi|>, etc ] 

III JuunuU (if tin L\nm iition, ete , (Itepriiil, l.s.51 ), pp U) .!! 

**Mr [Will I ] MinloiiolTeredlliofol]ovvnit*pro|N).sitioii,as.isii iiniiiii tliel'oie 
btitutioii, winch wiiarcMd ” 

**0r(/o<d, TliutHixl>c‘()iiU'aursauipn)iN)siii()niK priiinsl foi tlieiiseoi llieCmi 
ventUm ” 

Mr ThomtiN Biinies olTercd a resolution on the same snhjeei. and si\(> copies 
wereonlL*n*<l]»rlnled pp 31-32 
Neither of Uie foreKoiiig cinild have exieisled a sm^^le sheel 

Joiniml I of the | Convention | <if the | Western f).irt | of tin* | Min- 

Bitisii)])! Territory | lU-gaii and hehl at the town of Washington, | on 
the iseveiiUi dciv of Julv, 1817 | Port-dilison | reprinted hv lleiij V 
Stockton* I 18:11 I 

12mo IhK 

Keprliiletl for the use of the eonveiilioii of IfsK 

CoMENTH Title, 1 leaf, .ioiiriiii I, ,lul> 7> \im lo. IM #, jip li-ius 

ThlKe<in\eiitioii wjih held under at I of (Vauress. M.m h 1, 1M7 
An eflition of suo eoplcH of the oriffhiul edition ordered priiiUsI (p ion, hnl 
none lm\e been iouiid 
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Conventions and Constitutions op Miswhsippi Constitution | and | form 
of government 1 of the | State of Mississippi | Port-Gibson | pnnhMl 
by Ben] F. Stockton. | 1831 | 

I2mn pp 86 

Reprinted for the use of the Convention of 18:V2 

Contents Title, 1 leaf, Constitution, pp .^15, Onlinanro, p 35-6 

Memorial | of | the MissiHsipfii Comention, | jiraying | an extension | 

of I the limits of the State | Decemlier 17, 1817 | lltnid [-tde , 2 
lines ] I Pnnte<l bv order ef the iroust‘ of llt‘preHenlati\ os | W.islniig- 
ton I Priute<l by K Do ICrafCt | 1817 | 

8vo p 8 

An ciTort to bnng nliont an extension ol the oiistem hoiindarv, as sc*i f<»rili in 
Act of Congress, to the Tombiffb> ri\t*r anil Mobile Riij 

Petition from the citizens of the counties of (Uarke, Monroe, Wash- 
ington, Mobile, and BaMwin, in the Alabama Territory, dat(‘d Fort 
Stoddert, Nov 12, 1817. (H Doe 23, 15th Cong 1st scss ) 

8vo pp 12 No title page 

Letter from Judge II Toulmin, os well ns tin* petition protwllng ngiiinst the 
Memorial of the MiasisHippi Const ItiiLioiiiil Ckiinonlion to extend tlie eiistern 
limits of that State Several hundred names signed to the ]K!(ilion 
Onptes seen Owen 

Sketch, with list of dclogatoH 

Tn Lowry and McCnnlle's IZ/ss/sfr/y^p/, pp 2:16-211 

iSrc alM L\noh’s lifuch and lUn of Mutsmvppt, pp 7'>-si), mid ri.iilM)nii*’s J//ss/s- 
pp 852-.tC0 

Chapters in State hist-ory By.T \j Po\\er The eonhii1ulion.il con- 

\cution of 1817. 

8vo pp [I] 

Reprinted from the ffayiU, Mngnolm, Miss , Sept J, 1S‘I7 
ContiiliiH list of delegntes 

CONVKNTION Ol^' IKV> 

Journal j of the | convention | of the | State of Mississippi, | lu‘ld in 

the I town of Jackson | PublwluHl by authority | Jju‘kson | printed 
by Peter laler | 18.32 ! 

8vo pp 301 Notliidoxod 

Contents Title, I leaf, Joiimnl (Se]it lO-Oet 21), is;t2», i»p 't-tint ernitii, p lot 

^Thc I constitution | of the | State* of Mississippi | As ix'MsimI in con- 
vention, on the twentv-sixth ilav of October, | A D IS:>2 ' .1.11 kson I 
prmteil by Peter fsler | 18.32 | 

Hvo pj» 27 

Contents Title, 1 leiif, (VmHlItniion, ])p 3-27 
Kdi Lion, 5,000 eo])ies -./mo/mf, p 501 

(Constitution of the State of Mis.sissi])]>i Adopieil, OcIoIht 28, 18:12 

In Jtcviitcd (hdf a/ Mimmiipi (1X57), pp 2:)-,*.’) 

Iiieludes the iUe mneiidiiients 
Not inelndcsl in the (iHh ol isso 

Sketch, 5\itJi list of dcletrati‘S 

In Lo\\r\ mid ]\rcCiinll<*’s pp 270 2?l 

kSft' idHoJjsnvh^H Jinirh and liai ut |ip IS7-ls‘) 

Chaj iters in State histor\ Ib J Pnwei Thi* coiiMt it ntional con- 
vention of hS.S2 n p n d 
«\o i»p fll 

Con buns list of didi gab's 
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cow KSllON* OK IS'il. 

(V)nvj:xtioxh AND CoNsriTCTioNs OK Mismsmimm ^Uptlun.p fl .Tonnial of 
the comentioii of the Sljilt* oi Mi.<sis^ippi (NuuoiumI at the <'ii])itol, 
m the oity of .Tacks<»n, on Momhu, tin* lIHh j1.i\ of N<»\einl)er, in tlie 
ywirof onr F/ml one tlnui'^iind eijjlit liiinduMl and tiltv-oius and of tlu* 
in<leiHMi<h‘nee of (Ik* loide<l SlaliN of Vnu'riiM the '•ex ent\ -sixth, in 
jmiNiiaiK’e of “ Vn Vet” <»f the Letri''IntnnM»l said State, entith'd “\n 
V< t to |iroMd<‘ lor a eonxention ol the people nl theStateof Misms- 
sippi,” approM‘d Nj>\einlH'r oOtli, IS50 
S\o i»|» ?) Title i».it?<» lo^t of tlie (o|»\ mm*ii 

Contents Tilio, 1 leaf, lournal, Nov 10-17, 1S»1, j'p I-la |ire:Linlile ainl n stilii. 
liillons ns jul<»pte(l, i»i» IT-ls, Vet (n nniMile for I'oiivmiiuM pp t'onsj of 

U S ,pp [ 21 , iiinl Kiiievvell VtUlress of \\ aslimtrton, pp tiT-i'i 
Edition, 5,000 eopies, pp 17-lK 

CONVKNTION OK isiJl 

Journal of the State eonvent ion and ordinanei'sand r('^oliitionsado]>t(Hl 

in January, witli an .VpiuMulix Pnhlislnsl Ii\ cu*d(*r of tli(» e<in- 
veniinn Jiu^kson, Miss , E Ikirksdale, Stale punter IStJI 
K\o pp 25(» I 1 leaf at p 50, and iiImi 1 tolded (aiih at p J21 
ConUMits Title, 1 leaf, Toiim.ll, Jan 7-*iii pp U‘io (Nnist i l\>J) ami siirdK to 
1801, pp 91-117, <tr«linanees,pp IPt-117. Vutlieiitie.ilion.p Its IppMnfo* ItiiMirN 
of Oom’rs to S(uU*h, Kept of Vuditor ami ol Vilj Cen , pp 1 1'l Jlo imlexe^ pp 
217-2.% 

Eilltion, 2,000 eopies, p 1 to 

Proc(HMlinip3 of tile Mississippi Slate C‘on\t*ntji»n, held Jannarv 7th to 

20th, A D ISOl Ineludini' the ordinanees, as (inallv adopted, nnpor- 
tant fli)OCiiht*s, and a list of nieinhers, showinir the po^t olliee, piof«»s- 
won, nativity, jiolities, aj?e, reliTrioiis piefiTeneis and soiaal lelalions of 
each By J L Powoi, Oaueiition ivporter .laekwui, Miss CowerA 
Caclwallailer, Ixiok and ji d > printers 1 St) 1 

8vo, pp.128, 1 Icrtf foMvsl 

Journal | of tlie | State (^invention, | and | onlmanei's ainl n*sohi- 

tions 1 adopted in March, ISOl | Pnhhshed hvonlerof the ConvtMi- 
tion I Jackson | E Barkwlah', State printer | IS1>1 | 

«vo. pp 101 

Contents Title, 1 Icnf, ver-o blank, Jonninl Mareh 2 ri-.! 0 , isi.j, pp 'v-is Con 
stitulion of Miss , pp. 4‘l-75, <lnliiiaiiees. pp 77-‘J."), Iinle\, pp *17-101 
The “Joumnl" eontninsn eoniiiiiiiiKnlion fniinllowiOl Cobb, Pies Cimv (’oiif 
States Vmerien, followed b\ the *^(*onslUnt{on oi tin ('mift di rate States" m 
njinmt pp.5-20, of whulciOO eopies were ordered sciKiratelv jiriiited for use of the 
Com cntion, p 21 
Edition, 2,000 copies, p.a5 
OnpicsHTci} Owen 

An axldress | sotting forth the dcclaratKui of the nnniedi- 1 ale eansi‘S 

which induce and justify the 1 soeossionof Mississipin | ironi the | Fed- 
eral Union | anil the | Ordinance of Secession | Jackson. | Missis- 
Hippian Book and Job Printing Cilice | 1861. | 

«vo pp 8 

The names of the signors of the Onlliinnee arc given 
Coplrttgreir Owen 
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CJONVENTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONS OP MfBSrHSIlM»l Sk<‘kll, With list <»f 

delegates 

In Lowry and McCardlc’s pp 311-^10 

f!rf aim LMidi’n Btiuh and Ittn of ]»]» 

Text of OnlinaiKv of Secession 

Ibid ]>P 1^2-313 


(M INVENTION OP ISiJi 

Joiiriuil I of the | i»io(ve(lmgs «iiicl dehiies | in the | Constitutional 

(\m\ention | of the | Stati* of Mississippi, | August, lS<v5. | T»y ord(»r 
of the Convention | ,hicks<in, Miss | 10 M YergtT, State jirinter | 
18C5 I 

8 VO pp 2%, 1 1 Nopp 80-Sl p riOf(»rp SI 

IMilloii, 2,500 cnpioM, p 15 

In HCHHion ATomlto, Anin 11, to TIhitsiIii}, Aiit? 21, IsiiTt, iik liisixc, cm opimi* 
Snndny, Aiijf 20 <\mlaliiH llic ilcUitcH in full, *{|ciinirrnpliicjill\ Tc|Kirl<Hl li\ 
onlor oC the Coiix'eiilioii 

Cf*pin/inrrn Owen 

Constitution of the State of Mississippi, as amendiMl, with the ordi- 
nances and n^iliitions «uiopted hy the nwistitiitional nnixention, 
August, 1805 Jiy order of the c<in\ention. Jackson, Miss K M 
YorgtT, State printer 1805 

8vo pp 5(i 

Kdilion, 2,50U('OpI(*K ~Jonrnat,\> T) 

Sketch of 

In L<nvr> and M< I'lmlh ’8 pp ird-iTtii 

(HlNVICVnoN OP iNiS 

Journal of the inocwdiiigs in the (‘oiistitiitioiial convention of the 

Stale of Mississippi, ISOS IVintiMl 1)\ onh‘i of thi* coinenlion. Jnc k- 
son, Mississippi K Staffoni, pnnter 1871 

8\ o pp 77C 

Cknitcutfl Title, llcaf, Journal, Tan 7-Mav IS, 18(W, pp C-jiiist , pp 7211- 

744, Appendix, etc , pp 715-753, Index to Journal, pp. 755-770, and Index to ( 'oust , 
pp 771-776 

Constitution and onlmanci»H of the State* of Mississijipi, lulopted in 

convention amniibkxl in piirsuauee of the IkHDiiMniclioii A« tsof Con- 
grtw, and hold, hy onler of (foiieml K () (* Old, in tlie cit v <»f dack- 
son 111 ISOS Jewkson, Miss Mississippi Slate Join nal Ollici* IStiS 

S\n pp 111 

Sketch of 

In Ix>\\r> and McCanllc'H VihHtuhtppi, pp ’.?2-3?i 

»SfV (dm L>ncli’H lUndi and lUu nf pp l‘ii-|*Mi 

CONVENTION oi' IS'KJ 

Journal of the pro<xx‘diiigs of the constitntioiuil c<mv(*iilion ol the 

State of Mississippi lk*gnn at the city of Jtu*ksoin»n August 12, ls«M», 
and concluded NovciuIxt I, IStK). Printwl hy authority Jack.'^m, 
Miss E L Martin, printer to (he convention 1S*H) 

8X0 pp 757 [1] 

Cjmlciils Title, l Inif, loiirnil.pp ,i-7«:l Mcmln rs pp 7lU-7as liuli \ In lour 
nal, pp 70'l-7 Ml, Iiidcv ln(*oiisf , pp 7*»l-7"i7, Krrala, p [1| 
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G)N^E^•TIo^^ \Nj) ('oNsrm rioNs oi Mi'ssissiriM [CrujMKMtnuis, lk(*jK)rtP, 
otf ] 

Shci'ts 

Niw 

Constitntioii I of iln‘ I Mato t»l | a«Ii>pto«l Nom^ihIh'I I, 

1S*KI |riinlc<l 1»\ jinliioiit\ [.lackHin, \ W 11 lloin v I'i. ('o , 

Tom (Mil nm |)Mnloi>i | | 

'<\o (N»\it tith , 1 liMl |n» (il 

OMislitntioii I ot tiu* I Sinto oi | :ulo|»t«Ml NommiiIkt I, 

lSt)0 I Priiito<l h\ autii<tiit\ ( .laokHUi, Mi^s | K Martin, Con- 
\ontinn i>rintor | ISiU | 

s\o (%i\iT title oiih, 1 li'uf i»p >‘1 
OijiAmvrM Owen 

AniiotiittHhMlition 1 (Vnistitntion <if tlu‘Sta(<‘of Mi^-visHppi | Viloptinl 

NovoiuIk‘1 1, 1800 1 Ah pn*|ian*«l h\ | It I! Thnini>H)n, < ion (J Dil- 
lartl an<l Jl I» CatiiplK*!! | ooiunu’^ion<‘rs to roviM* tlio Statutes | witli 
full iikIox I JaokKun, Mihh | (larioii-I^Mltroi print ni;;i*Htal)liHhin(uif | 
ISOl I 

S\o pp KU 

Cooke, John IChten (ISOO-ISSO) Woarinjc <»f tiu* jrrav, | lnuiu: | imthoiuiI 
IxirtraitH, hooiu^h ami iuhcMituroM | of tin* | war | l»v John 
Cooko, I fonnorly of (ifm*ral Stuait''- ^taff, ami author ( ol< , 2 
lim»fi ] I [(Juotation, 7 lim*H ] | Now Yoik | K l» Tn^at A Co, [ ot»* , 
8 lines ] | 1SII7 | 

Svo pp <itll 

lliimiuT 

Coopw'oon, fV</i/ Thom \h (170:M8— ) Skt*leh of 

III Li\ iUKHUin's JUiHimithintl Jiiiii, \i>l lu. No \ pp Ik’.I Ml 

3)orlmf/ 

Copeland, James Life ami blooih eann*! of /<ir Dr .1 U. S Pitts 

C<ipr MI County »Sket<‘li of 

III lidWTy and McUanlU-’s IZ/MtiMt/pp/, jip Imi-ITO 

nlm V\\\]m>n*n\'i\ Jttunlom Jttrttlhtiiort}* m Kitiht Ihtm tit pp ‘JS-J.; 

CoppfsK, II 8 t. l^ , C K Stamlanl I(»M‘e sci'tioiiK TniiiHaetions of 
Arnenean Society of Civil KiijifiiUHTH New York hstlS 

S VO pp i.> 

lie is alho the author of the follow iiiifiMiiwn, • The lellow Hiveraiifl (he P o ’ 
IHJXi, “Ihink n-iietmeiit oil the Mihsissippi Ki\er," IvMi IiiiproM eieiit ol the 
Mlnslaslppl Uiver hi dn*«lj^inK," INW. uiid u “ Disciivshni ui o< U immi's IVuhtoii 
‘ DredRi'S iiiul l)re(Ii;iiii,M»r the Mississippi itiier, ” l.s‘i\ 

Cotton in Mihhihhippi Hh orijiiii ami varieties, am! its eneiims; juul 
ilineiuscfl 

InWalies’ Jtrimrt nn AttnmUurr tfitilm/it uj l/issisv/pp/ jip l.;s isp itfiHm 
fitms 

Sir aim (nallMiriie's Mimwipjn, pii 1 KM 1 1 

Memoir on the cotton-plant A&e Isjuie CriKim 

Cotton uisects Si'e'W II AHlmunul tStralmiM ^'.. 10111 ^ 

Production ami price of, for one }iun(lrc*<l yesirs #S/r JaiiicH L Wat- 
kins 

Statistics /S!!rr\Vin T Winn 

Olimatoloj^y of /S/r P II Mell 

Set Bulletins of the Aiirieiiltiinil hviMTiiiiciit staiKiTi 
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Cotton Gin Port Sketch of 

In Cloibonic’H p 1)9, And notr 

CouNTERPBiTBRS Exccutioii of TTiijrh Tally and others 
In Lowrj' and MoCnrdlo’H i»p Uil-r» 

»Scc (dm p 492, for other rofcreiiees 

CoirNTiER Boundaries of 

In Poindexter’s Ct^lr qf MnwlMfppi^ 1822, pp 171-lso 
fttututrn qf IS 10, pp I Mill 

Hiilchinson’H OnJrqf Jf/HA/8K/p/>/,18IS,pp 7()-‘k» 

Revised Qide qf Mitwianippl, ia57, pp 'i0-<»9 
Revimi Cmleqf MiMti^hlppt^ IS71,pp 11-.10 
Rcvlml Onlr of ^f^Mnw^ppi^ ISSO, pi» 19-70 
AnnottdCil Code of Mimmippi^ lS92,pp 1S7-2(M» 

iSfv 0/80 the names of the several eountii^M for partunlar detail, and 

E G AVall 

Courts Bnef exposition of the oi>i:anization of the jndieiarv' f)f 1 1n* Sla<(». 
In W C Smedcs’ I)tar»t, ISlft to m? (1817), pp Ix-xxii Ptr/tirt 
Valuahlc sketch 

Names of the Judges of the Supremo Gnirt of Missiwippi, 1817-liS;>J> 

Jhkl pp xxili 

Judges of the High Gmri of Errors and Ai)iK‘als of MiSHissiiipi, IK'lir- 

1847 

IhM pp xxiv-xx\ 

Chancellors and Viot' (Hianeellors 

fhfd p xxvi 

Attorney-GenemlH, since is:»:i 

Ihul p xxvi 

The judiciary of Mississippi 

fn TjOmtj und MiOiinllc’s iV/«A/i«N»p/ii,pp (i.;i-(Sli» 

Fedcml courts, judges, attorneys, and inarslials in Mississippi, 175)8- 

1898 #S5rv’ Thomas M Owen 

Covington Giuntv Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCanllc’H MfH)tfiwfppi,pp 171- 1?2 

Sre aim Qoo(iHiKH,HVH iiionii of Mfiwmippi, \ol i,pp PHi-PI7 

Covington, (km Lkon a ud ( 1 7(58-1 818), Min r Ski»tcl 1 1 >f 
In Clalbome’H Ifimowippi, p 259, iioft 

CnwRN, J J Prison life of I)a\is /Sic Jeff(‘rson DaMs 
Crerk Ini)i\ns The national legi'iid of the (Miahla-MiiskokcM* Irilu*^ 
/Sif'c D G Brinton 

A migration h'gend of the (’nvk IikIuuis /Sir A S (hilsc liel 

A Sketch of the Ort»ek (^miitr> /Sir Ilcnj I law kin*^ 

litMniiiisceiic(‘s of /Sir Thomas S Wofnlwanl 

Sir aim J T) DreishsU’k, II S IlalluTi, A I* M(‘ek, l4(‘(1erc Milfort, 

James Pilling 

Creek War Account of 

111 Gliiiixirnc's ^^lH^^^^^t,lppi, pp .>15-.iM» 

*Srv’rr//(M G<MHlsiH‘(‘d’s i1/r ///»// M o/* MiM'tstpjtt, \n\ i, pp 121 129,271 27"i 
I’agL's 271-275 of the latter < oiiipriM* n/stoixol MiN^i>sippi (niiiiit iiids 

llt»iniiiiscenct*s of (h(‘ Jefferson Tioop iSV/ Jolin V WiilkiiiM 
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Creek W-ui The Creek War of 1813 and 1814 See H S Halbert and 
T H Ball. 

Notes on the War in the South See N IT Claiborne 

SeealaoJ D Dreisback, J IT Eaton, Gen Thomas Flournoy, Geoi^p^e - 

S Gaines, Maj A L Latour, B J Lossing, Henry Trumbull, and 
Gen James Wilkinson 

Croom, Is vvc a memoir, on the subject of the cotton-plant, its history, 
influence on commerce, politics, and the \veltaix‘ of the human nut*, 
and its pitihable destiny as the great jnodiu t of the Southern Uniteil 
States. 

In TranmrflonH AIcdHtwa Snetifi/t /W, pp ,10-51 

Crozier, Hev. R H , D i) The bloody junto, - Or the escape of John 
Wilkes Boothe, 1869 
12mo 

Ho is also the author of “The Confcclerato Spy,’ l.S(»7, “Fiery Trials, ’ 18S2, 
“Amphcl, ortho Falling Stars of 1838,” 18«1, “TheCiinoof Ilegolinr,’ 1885, and 
“ Dcop Waters,” 1887 

ClTMBBRLVND PRESBYTERIAN CnURCn IN MlSSISSiPPr Sketldl of 
In Goodspeed’s Memoirs (if vol if, pp 35K-»Wi2 

Cuming, F, Sketches of a Tour | to tlie Western Country, | through | the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky, | a voyage | down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi nvers, | and a tnp | through Mississippi Territory, and | pait of 
West Florida | Commenced at Philadeliihia in the winter of 1807, and 
concluded m 1809 | By F. Cuming | AVith notes and ajipondiK, | con- 
taining I some interesting Facts, together witli | a notice of an exi>e- 
dition through | Louisiana [ Pittsburg, | printed & pulilisheil [-etc 
3 lines] 1 1810 1 
12mo pp 604. 

The ohservatioiis and roforonces arc of groat interest, and arc importniit as 
showing a picture of the government of tho Tcrritor> and of the people 
Copies seen. Congress. 

Currency Circulatmg medium of Mississippi Terntory 
In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 800-302 

Curry, Dr Jabbz Lama^ Monroe (1825-), LL D , D D , Edncalor 
[J^ucational address before the L^slature of Mississippi, 1894 ] 

8vo 

Curtis, Richard (1755-1811) Sketch of 

In Foster’s Mississippi Baptist Preachas, pp 170-182 

He was “ tho first Baptist preacher who over lived in Mississippi ” 


D. 


Dale, Oen Sam. Life and times of J. F H Claiborne See also H S. 

Halbert, and A B Meek 
Dancing Rabbit Creek Treaty. Text of. 

In United States StaMes at Large, vol vii, pp 333-841 

It was printed shortly after ratifleation, as House Executive Doc No 128, accom- 
panying a Message, March 2, 1881, by President Andrew Jackson Svo pp 20 
Copies are also found in— 

Treaties heheeen theU 8 and Indian Tribes, 1778 to 1837 (1887), 
UutaUJiBon^BOodeqtMississippi (1818), pp 121-128, 

Mississippi Bevised Code (1867), pp 702-?22, and 

Sprott and Smith’s Special Laws (tfStimicr County, Ala (1890) 
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Dancing Rabbit Cbeek Treaty Sketches of See A W. Dillard and 
H S. Halbert 

Daniel, John W., JJ S Scnalorfrom Va Oration on life of Davis. See 
Jefferson Davis 

Dvrby, AVillivm (1775-1855). A | geojiraphical description | of tho | 
State of Louisiana, | the Southern part of the 1 State of ^Mississippi, | 
and 1 territory of Alabama, | presenting: \ a view of the soil [-etc , 5 
lines ] 1 Together with | a Map, \ fiom actual sur\ev and observation, 
pr<)]ecte<l [-etc , 2 lines] of | the State of Louisiana, | and | afljacent 
countnes | Second edition, enlarged and improved | By William 
Darby 1 [Quotation, 6 hues.] | New York | published by James Olm- 
stead, 1 sold also by B Levy & co booksellers, New-Orleans | J Sey- 
mour, pnnter. | 1817. | 

8vo pp 856 Simps Giartcf Mobile^ PciiUdo^aud lYnmcota Bam 
Large imp deaerlbod In title issnod flcparalcly 
Contains extrac'ts from Robert’s Florida. 

Copies seen Owen 

The I Emigrants Guide | to | the Western and Southwestern States | 

and territones | compnsing | a geographical and statistical descrip- 
tion of the States of | Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, \ the temtones of illabama [-etc., 8 lines ] | Accompanied 
by a map of the United States, including | Louisiana, proje(*ted and 
engraved expressly | for this work | By William Dai by, [ memlxjr of 
the New-York Historical Society [-etc , 2 lines ] | New- York | 
Published by Kirk& Mercein, | no 22 all-street | And for sale by 
Wells & Lilly — 1 [-etc , 6 Imes ] | William A Mercem, piinter, 08, 
gold-street 1 1818. 1 

8vo 3p L pp 811, xiil JTap 
Ojplcssceii. Haniner 

Darby's edition | of | Brook's | Universal gazetteer, | or, a new' | geo- 
graphical dictionary | [-etc , 16 lines ] | The third ^Vanerican edition, 
with ample additions and | improvements | By William Darby, | 
[-etc., 3 Imes ] | Philadelphia | published bv [-etc ,3 lines ] | 1823 \ 
870 pp 1119, Appendix, 133 Mitp of U ft 
Gontatos sketches of countioH luid towns 
Copies sect) Homnor 

View' I of the | United States, | historical, geographical, and | statis- 

tacal; 1 exhibiting, m a convenient form, | tho natural and artificial 
features | of the 1 several States, | and embmcing those lea<biig 
branches of | history and statistics best adapted to de\elop the 1 pres- 
ent condition of the \ North Ameiican Union | Illustrated wuth maps, 
etc I By WiUiam Darby. | Philadelphia | published by H S Tan- 
ner I 1828. I 

18mo pp 654. Map of Oa and Ala , 5 x 7 In , lict pp 81-85 
Copies seen Congress 

Darden, John P. The secret of success By John P Darden, of Jefferson 
County, Miss , 1850. 

No copies soon 
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Davbnpokt, Bishop A new | gazetteer, | or | geographical dictionary, | 
of I North America and the West Indies, | [-etc , 14 lines ] | By Bishop 
Davenport | Baltimore | published by Geoiige McDowell. 1 1835 | 

8vo pp 471 Ifaptt, tf/iiHf inf foils 
Contalnfl flkctclies of counties and towns 
Copirs wen Hamncr 

Davw, Georae a I concise sketch ) of the | delates and proceedings | 
of the I House of Representatives | of tho Mississippi Territory, | con- 
vened at the town of Wash- 1 ington, on the fifteenth of Sep- | tember, 
in the year one thousand | eight hundred and eight | By Mr. George 
Davis I Natchez 1 printed By John W. Winn & Co | No 29 main 
street j 1808 | 
l8mo pp 66 

In Vol 106, MUtcal Pamphlets, Library of Congnm 
Copies seen. Congress 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-1889), M C from Afiss , Col iti Afcvican War, U S, 
Sen. from Mm , U. S. Sec of War, President Confederate States of Amei- 
ica, Avilwr 

The following incomploto list of titles is given os only n meager basis for future 
work by some student who may undertake an exhaustive bibliography of this 
distinguished MissLssippian 

In tho Mapaslnc otf Western Ilistory, vol xili, page 263, tbero is a list of the papers 
of Mr Davis in possession of the Louisiana Historical Association 

Remarks | of 1 Messrs. Clemens, Butler, and Jefferson Davis, | on | 

tho Vermont resolutions relating to slavery | Delivered | in Senate of 
the Umted States, January 10, 1850 | Washington | printed at tho 
Congressional Globe office 1 1850. | 

8vo pp 16 

Caption: Speech | of | Mr Davis, of Mississippi, | on the subject of | 

slavery in the terntones. | Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, February 13 and 14, 1850 | [Towers, pnnt ] 

8vo pp 82 No title page 
Copies seen Owen 

Caption. Speech | of the | Hon Jefferson Davis, | of Mississippi, | on 

the I measures of compromise | Delivered m the Senate of the United 
States, June 28, 1850. | 

8vo pp 16 No title page 

Caption Speech | of | Hon Jefferson Davis, | of Mississippi, | on his 

resolutions relative to | the rights of property in the Terntriries, etc | 
Delivered m the Senate of the United States, May 7, 18(50. [ [Printed 
by Lemuel Towers.] 

8vo pp 16 No title page 
Copies seen Owen 

Inaugural address \ of | President Davis | delivered at the Capitol, | 

Monday, February 18, 1861, at I o’clock, p m | Montgomery, Ala, | 
Shorter & Reid, printers. Advertiser olBce. 1 1861. | 

8vo pp «. 

Reprinted in Southern Historical Socictu Papers, 3m ,lH7(i,^ol I, No 1, pp 19-23 
Copies seen Curry 
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Davis, Jeppebson The Adimmstratioii and the Confederate States, 1861 
S\o pp 7 

Letters from John A Campbell to Hon tV 11 Sew aid, and albo a letter from 
Wm to Mr Davis, President Coiifedcratu States of Amerlen 
Title from Johns Hopkins Uui\orbity Caialogm 

Message December 7, 1863 Diehmoml, Va , 1863 

8vo pp 29 

A I short history | of the | Confederate States | of America | By | Jef- 
ferson Davis 1 [Quotation, 2 lines ] | New Yoik | Bedford Coinpanx , 
publishers | [-etc., 1 Ime] | 1890 | [-etc , 1 line ] j 
8^o pp xii, 505 

The I nse and fall | of the | Confederate (iovemment 1 By | Jefferson 

Davis 1 Volmne I [-II] | New York | D Afipletou and Comimny, | 
1, 3, and 5 Bond street | 1881 | 

8\o "lol i, pp xxiil, 707, vol ii, pp xLx, 808 

Res<dutions submitted b^'Mr Sumner and b} Mi Johnson, calling on 

the President of the United States for infomiation as to “tbereliel 
Jefferson DaMs.” Jan. 31, 1865 (Sen Mis Doc 18,38th Cong , 2ud 
sess Li vol 1 ) 

8\o p 1 No title* page 

This was reintroduced in the 39th Cong , 1st sums. 

Copies seen Owen 

Treason of Jefferson Davis and others Dei 20, 1865 (House IVIis 

Doc 6, 39th Cong , 1st sess In \ ol 1 ) 

8yo p 1 No title page 

Resolutions submitted bj Hon W La-wrenee 

Copies seen Owen 

Message of the President [Andrew Johnson] of the Uniteil States, 

eommumcatmg, lu compliance with a lesolutiou of the Senate of 
Decemlier 21, 1865, information upon what charges and for what rea- 
sons Jefferson Davis is still held m confinement, and w hy he has not 
been put upon his trial Jan 10, 1866 (Sen Doc. 7, 39th Cong , 
1st sess In vol 1 ) 

8yo pp 4. No title page 

Contents Message, Jon 6, 186G, Commumcatlon frtmi Edwin M Stanton, Sec 
of War, Jan 4, 18CG, Resolution of Dec 21, 1805, and an Opinion from James 
Speed, Attomoy-Goncial, Jan 4, 18GG 
Copies seen Owen 

Resolution, submitted by Mr Howard, recommending to tlie Presideut 

that “Jefferson DaMS and Gemeut C Clay be, without unnecessary 
delay, tned by a military commission ” Jan 16, 1866 (Sen Mis 
Doc. 39, 39th Cong , 1st sess In voL 1 ) 

8vo p L No title page 
Coitiessecii Owen 

Message from the President of the Umted fcitales, m answer to a Reso- 
lution of the H of R of the 10th ultmio mlative to Uie imprisonment 
of Jefferson Davis and othere Feb 9, 1866 (House Ex Doc -Ki, 
39th Cong , 1st sess In vol 7 ) 

8vo pp 2 No title page 

Contents McHSOgo, Eeb 9, 18()6, Comiiiuiiiealiun fnuu Edwin SUulun, Kc 
of War, Feb 7, ISGG, and on Opinion from James Speed, Attorney -General, Jiiii Ji, 
1806 

Copies seen Owen 
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J ) n 18 , Jefferson Resolutions of the Lt‘gislatnn' of Nevaila in fiu or of ^ 
speedy tnal of Jeffei-smi DaMH Feh 28, 18(U> (Sen Mis Do( hf>, 
39th Cong , 1st sess In vol 1 ) 

8^0 pi» 2, No title page 

Same also piiuted os hmutc Tkic UO, SUth Cong , 1st schh . In \ o 1 . 8 pi 
Oopfcaacen Owen 

Letter of the Secretary of AVai [Edwin M Stanton], communicating, 

in comphance "viith a resolution of the Senate of tlio 24th ultimo, tli<3 
emlence upon -vtluch the awartlH for tho apprehension of Jefferson. 
DaMS were made April 80, 1866 (Sen Ex Doc 64, 39th Cong 
BOSS In vol 2 ) 

8yo pp 39 No title page 

Contents Lcttcp from Sec of War, April 30, 18CC, Letter from E D TownscncT-, 
Adj Gen , April 28, 18CC, Ilcport of Gen J H W ilson. May 19, 18(»6, Report of 
Col Minty, May 18, 1865, Report of Lt Col Hanulen, Ist Wi« Ca\alr\’, May 13, 
ISGT), List of officers and men of tlio 1st Wia. Ca\’alry, rcporte<l as engaged in tlao 
pursuit, Report of Capt Hathaway, 4th Mich Cavalry, May 15, 1865, List of olll- 
eers and men of the 4th Mieh C*wairy that left ciunp on the night of May 7, 1HG5, 
on the expedition which resulted in tiio capture, Lt Col l*ntchard’H report, Itlay 
25, ISil), Bvt. Brig Gen Mint>*s letter of July C, 1865, forwarding report of Lt- 
Col rritchard, July 2, 1865, with two incloeares, Supplcnieutal report of Lt Col. 
Fritclioid, Aug 28, 18ti6, with Inchisurcs, Supi>lemcntal rejwrt of Lt Col Ham- 
den, Dec 11, 1866, with Inclosures, Copy of proclamation by the rresident c f 
^laj 2, 1805, offering a reward for tho apprehension of Jefferson Da\ is and othcr*^- 
Copu8 8C(ii Gwen 

Aasasaination of Lmcoln Report of the Committee < >Ji the J ud iciary , 

to whom were referred the ivsolutions of tlie H of IL of Apiil 9 ai.cl 
April 30, 1866, instructing tho committee to impure mto tho nature t f 
the evidence unpheatmg Jefferson Da^'ls and others in the ossassinti- 
tion of President Lincoln, etc July — , 1866 (House Rep. 104, 39tli 
Cong , 1st seas. In vol 1 ) 

8 >o pp 41 No title imgc 

MajontyRei)OPt,byMr Boutvvell, and tho Minority Report, by Mr. A J R«>gersj. 
Valuable os presenting tbo contemporary legal contenUous of the refliMjetJ\ c 
bides 

Copicasccn Oavou 

Letter of the Secretary of War commmiicatmg, in complianco with 

a resolution of the Senate of the 26th mst., the rej^ort of Major-Ccii- 
eral J II Wilson on the capture of Jefferson Davis. Jan 31, 1807. 
(Sen Ex Doc 13, 39tli Cong. 2d sess. In vol 2 ) 

8 vo pp 8 No title page 
Cbpitoom Owen 

Capture of Jefferson Davis Evidence sulnnitted to the Committee 

of Claims by the clamiants for the rewanl fur the capture of Jefferson 
DaMS March 2, 1867 (House Mis. Doc 82, 39th Cong 2<1 seas. 
In vol 1 ) 

8 vo pp 27 No title page 
Coplea aeau Owen 

Concurrent resolution, by Mr Wilson, recoinmendmg the speedy and 

public trial of Mr Davis, **or that he be released from confinement 
on bail, or on his own recugmzance ” ^larch 22, 1867 (Sen Mis. 
Doc. 23, 40th Cong 1st sess In vol 1 ) 

8 ^o pi No title page 
Copies aeeii, Owen 
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Da\ js, jEFKEKbOX Capture of Jefferson Davis Letter fi oiii the Secretaiy 

of War [E(1^\ m M Stanton] , tranbinittin^c all information on file in tliat 
Department I'elative to the capture of Jefferson Davis Jan. 24, 1868. 
(House Ex Doc 115, 40th Cong 2d sess In vol. 11 ) 

8\ 0 pp -1 No title page 

Contiiins list of officers and men of the 4th Mlth Cavalry present at capture, 
:May 10, 1865 
Copn*» »ccn Owen 

Reixirt, hy "W B Washburn, from the Committee of Claims on the 

l)a\ ment of the ieA\ards offered by the Ih^ident of the U. S in May, 
1865, for the capture of Jefferson Davis June 17, 1868. (House Rept 
CO, 40th Cong. 2d sess In vol 2 ) 

B\o pp 14 No title page 
Copictisecn Owen 

Letter from the Secretary of War [Wm W Belknap], in ans\\ er to a 

lesolution of the House of Dec 15, in relation to the payment of the 
rewaixl authorized by law for the aipture of Jefferson Davis Jan. 13, 
1870 (House Ex Doc 35, 4l8t Cong 2d sess In vol 6 ) 

8^ o pi No title page 
Cujnts aecH Owen 

Bomity for the caiiture of Jefferson DaMS Letter from the Seac*- 

tary of the Treasury [Geo S. Boutwell], in ans^^el to a rc'Solution 
of the House of the 15th Dec , relatue to the payment of the liounty 
for the capture of Jefferaou DaMS Jan 13, 1870 (House Ex. Doc. 
34, 41st Cong 2tl sess In vol 5 ) 

8vo pp 7 No title page 
Copies seen Ow eii 

^The First Wisconsin Cavalry at the Capture of Jefferson Davis By 

Henry Hamden. 

In (MUcdions State JJistoi leal Socicti/ f/ Vlsconsln, vol xiv, pp 516-582. 

For other papers and articles on tlio capture of Mr Da\Ls, see OIUcliil Reports 
by Colonels Hamden and LaOrange, in» AdJ Gen ’« Seport, 1865, pp OUl-^JT, 
corrcHpondenc*o and reports of all Union officers concerned, In Officifi J^ertmts, 
n hr qf lUMUon, scries i, vols. xlvii, xlix, Mr and Mrs Davis’s accounts are in 
her Memoir, cU , >ol il, chap Kh , articles by Gen J H Wilson, commander of 
the Union Cavalry, and William P Stedmon, of the Fourth Michigan Ctualix , in 
the Century l^ragazinc, vol x>il, pp 586-696, and an article by Col Burton N 
-HarrLson, C S A , one of Pres Davis’s i»arty, in Ibid , vol \ , pp 130-145 

Stoneman’s last campaign and the pursuit of Jefferson Davia 

In fiUtchts of Wni IMoitf, JSGl-lSGS {Papers ictul Infoic the Ohio Onn , LoinU 
X/jry/ou L' , 1S4.MSS0) vol in Cincinnati 1888 8^o 

^IVison life I of I Jefferson Davis. 1 Embracing details ami incidents in 

his captivity, parli- | culars concerning his health and halnts, to- 1 
gethor witli nuiny comersations on | topic*s of great public interest j 
By I Bvt, Lieut -Col John J Craven, M D , | late surgeon, U S Vols , 
and physician of the iinsoner durmg his confinement | in Fortress 
Monroe, from May 25, 1865, up to December 25, 1865 | [Quotation, 5 
lines] I New York | Carletou, publisher, 413 Broad wav | London, 
S T^wson & Co 1 l^IDCCCLXVI | 

12mo pp 377 
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Davis, Jefferson Is Davis a traitor, | or | was Seccssiou a constitutional 
right I previous to | the War of 1861? | By | Allx?rt Taylor Bledsoe, 
A M , LL D , 1 late professor of Mathematics in the Umversity of Va | 
Baltimore | printed for the author, by Innes & Company, | 1866 | 
lamo pp VI, 263 [1 ] 

^Life and imprisonment of, including the life au<l military career of 

Stonewall Jackson, by M. Addey New York, 1866 
12mo pp 440 SportrailH 

and Jackson, Stonewall. The life and public ser\uces of each, with 

the military career and death of the latter Philadelphia, 1866 
l2mo pp 800 iS 

^The hfe 1 of | Jefferson Davis. | By Frank II Alfnend, | late editor of 

The Southern Literary Messenger | Cincinnati aiwl Chicago* | Caxton 
publishing house. | [-etc , 6 lines ] | 1868 | 

Svo pp 045 Portrait of Mr DuvIh 

Life of By Edward A Pollard. Philadolpliia, 1S60. 

8\o pp 586 PortratL 

Jefferson Davis v. J H D. Bowmar, executor, et al 

In 53tli Mississippi Suprumo Court Peporbt, pp 671-814 (1tS79 ) 

In the opinion by Judge Ghulmcrs, there is much (‘oucerumg tliechanvctcruiid 
the domestic life of Mr Davis. 


- Jeff Davis and the Mexican | War Veterans | Debate | in the | 
United States Senate, | Saturday, Marcli 1, 1879 | Washington | 
1879. 1 

Svo pp 48. 

- Funeral oration | pronounced in tlie opera house | in | Augusta, 
Georgia, | December 11th, 1889, | upon the occasion of the memorial 
services 1 in honor of \ President Jefferson Davis | by | Col Charles C 
Jones, ]r , LL D. I President of the Confederate Siirvnors* Associa- 
tion I Augusta, Ga. 1 Chronicle prmtmg establishment. 1 1889. 1 

8vo. pp 18. Portrait, 

Ooptcsfieen Owen 

- Address of Hon Thos. H. Watts, | on the | life and character of ex- 
President Jefferson Davis, | dehverod at thij Montgomery theatre, Dec. 
19, 1889 I n p n d. 

8vo Title, 1 leaf, pp 19 

Copies seen • Owen 

- Oration | by 1 Hon. John W. Darnel | on the | life, ser\iccs, and char- 
acter I of I Jefferson Davis, | delivered under the auspices of the | 
General Assembly of Virginia | at | Mozart Academy of Music, Janu- 
ary 25,1890. I Richmond: | J. H. O’Bannou, supermtendent of public 
printing. | 1890. | 

Svo pp 46 

Copies seen Owen 

- In Memoriam | Jefferson Davis. 1 A tribute of respect offered by the | 
citizens of Charleston, S 0. | [Quotation, 4 lines ] | Charleston, S. 0. | 
Walker, Evans & Cogswell Co., publishers, | [-etc., 1 linel | 1890 I 

8vo pp.79 

Copies seen Owen 
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D VVI8, Jefferson Life and reimmsceiices By distinguished men of his 
times Introfluetory by Hon John W Daniel Baltimore, 1890. 

8\o pp 490 Portratti 

Sketch of 

In John Sa\age’b Om Living HepresentrUive Mni, Philti , 1860 
An abstract of this sketch Is In Do Bow’s JicvUiv, July, ISoO, pp 96-97 

Sketch of 

In Low 13 and McGardle’s 3Tt88imp2)i, pp 640-(ilS 

Sec algo Da\iH’s Rn^oUcdiong nj and MMn*ippiant>, p 810 

A memoir by his \vife Variiia Jefferson Da\ is 

In the Couriei'-Jounuil^ LuiiisMlk, K3', Ang 8, 1S91, .1 federal ollleial, Jerume 
Titlow , who was present, ga\ c Ins roeollcc tious of the lai Is concerning the mamk- 
cling of Mr Davis after his arrest 

Davis, Joseph Emory (1784-1870), Lruryer Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Ba\ <jf MiMuuflppi, pp 78-78, 2}OiiiaU 

See also Claiborne’s Misglgafppi, p 3S5 

He was an elder brother of Hon JelTerson Davln 

Davis, Reuben (1818-1890), Lawyer^ Judge Sup Ct Mm , M C from Mm , 
Col G, S. A, Recollections | of TVIississii)i)i | and Mississippians | By 
Reuben Davis | [Design] | Boston and New York | Ploughton, Mifflin 
and Company 1**1 1889 | 

8vo pp vl, 446 

Largely autobiographical Vividly written, and full of incident 
Copies seen. Owen 

Davis, Vabina Jefferson Jefferson Davis ] ex-President of the Confed- 
erate States I of America | A memoir | by | luswife | In two \olnmes | 
Vol I. [-II] I New York \ Belford Comiiany, publishew | 18-22 East 
18th street | [1890,] 

8vo Vol l,pp xvll,699: vol il,pp xxxil,939 Poi traits; tUasirations 
Copies seen Owen 

Davis, V.vhina Anne Jefferson (“Miss Winnie”) (1864-1898) The 
Veiled Doctor | A Novel | By | Vanna Anne Jefferson Davis | New 
York I Harper <& Brothers, publishers, i 1895 | 

8vo pp 11,222. 

A romance of | summer seas | A novel | By | Varina Anne | Jeffer- 

son-Davis, An- 1 thoi of “The Veiled Doctor” | New York | Harper 
& Brothers, publishers, | 1898 | 

8\o pp iv,278 

Sketch of SeeQ Q Ferrell 

Prof Ferrell’s i>aper Is a carefully compiled account of her life, in which ho 
was assisted by her mother It embraces a cri tlcal Hummory of her literary work 

Dkvf vnd Dumb Seventeenth biennial report | of the | Board of trustees 
and superintendent | of the | Mississippi Institution | for the Educa- 
tion of I the Deaf and Dumb [ for the 1 two years ending September 30, 
1899 I Vance printing co., | State prmters for Mississippi, | Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 1 1899 I 

8vo pp 29 PoHraUs 

Reports were also printed for previous years. 
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De Soto County Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McCordlc’s MiMmippi, i»p J7S-176 

Db Soto, Hern\ndo See Biedma, Elvati, B. F. Frencli, H S Han)ert, 
Charles C Jones, Grace King, T II Lewis, A B Meek, Rodrigo 
Ranjel, Barnard Shipp, Ternaux-Compans, and Garcilasso do la Vega 

Deupeke, J G , a Jlf , XL /> , Pro/. Vnw of JXm Sketch of Dr W S 
Wel)b 

In Foster’s UiMinsippl Baptist Prcnelirrs, pp 701-713, jwi trait 
A list o£ Dr Dcnprec’a writings cannot bo presented owing to lack of detail, 
but he has been a prolific tTritcron cduoatloniil, psychological, economic, and 
social problems. His work Is most frequently found in the Mississippi Tciuliti, 
Fiouthuxstei n Journal qf Edacaltont the Smrd and S/iiebl, tlic Proceedings of the 
Miss State Teachers’ Association, and the State press 

Devol, George H. Forty years | a gambler | on the | Mississippi | by | 
George H Devol. | A cabin boy in 1839, could steal cards and cheat 
the boys | at eleven, stock a deck at fourteen, bested soldiers on | 
the Rio Grande during the Mexican War, won hundreds | of thousands 
from paymasters, cotton buyers, default- 1 ers, and thieves, fought 
more rough-and-tumble fights | than any man ni America, and was 
the most danng gam- 1 bier in the world. | Illustrated | First edition 
I Devol & Haines | Cincmnati | 1887 | 
bvo pp 300 Pmiralt of author, ill 

Dickson, David ( -1836), Jf C. from Wss SkeUdi of 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, P S57-85S, and note 

Dickson, Harry The Black Wolfs Breed A storv of Fiance in the old 
world and the new, happening m the I'eign of IjOuis XT\'' The 
Bowen-Memll Company, Indianapolis, Ind 1899 
l2mo pp 2S8 

Mr Dickson is a lawyer of Vicksburg, Miss. For an appreciative review, and a 
diort biographical sketch, see the AlkaJuxl, Atlaiilu, Ga , May, 1900 

Digests op Decisions. 

Andrews, G Reports, vols 45-50 
Brome and Alexander Reports, vols 45-73 
George, J Z Reports, vols 1-45 
Heidelberg, D Reports, vols 46-01 
Smedefl, W C Report^ voLs l- 

Harris, J Bowmor. Railway Decisions Rei>orts, vols l-7i 

Digests op Laws. See Codes of Mississippi 

Dill vrd, Anthony Winston (1827-1900), iMmjcr The treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek between the Umted States and the Choctaw In<haiis m 
1830. 

In Tmnsaetionh Alabama Hlstortcnl Society, 1S98-09, vol iii, pp 99-100 

Diseases. See Dr Wm M Compton, Dr Daniel Drake, Insane Asylum, 
Dr J M Toner, Dr B A. Vaughn. 

Donaldson, Thomas. The public domain Its history, with statistics 
Washmgton • Government printing office. 1884. 

8vo. pp 1848. 

A valuable publlcatiou, which should be consulted by every student of the his- 
tory of public lands. 
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D<jii«ev, J//U S A. Agnes Graham. Philadelphia. 1869 

12 mo 

bho is iilbO the author of “Ilccollcctlons of H W Allen, ex-Go\emorof La 
ISbO, “Lm LiDcire,” 1 n 07, “Atalic,*’ IhTl, tiiitl ‘l\iiiola,” 1W7 
Mrs Doibcj bequLathed her estate at Beauvoir, Mitb , to JelfeBion Da via 

D()u, liOBENzo (1777-1834), Mothofhi^t Cleigifuinn History | of | cosniopo- 
hte* I <ir the writings of | Rev Lorenzo Dow | containing | his expe- 
rience and travels, | in | Euroiie and America, | up to near liis fiftieth 
year | Also, his | iioleuiic writings | To which is added, | the * ‘Jour- 
ney of Jafe,” by regury Dow | RexHcd and torrected with notes | 
Sixth e(htion — averaging 4,0O0 each | Ciiiciiinati | H M Euli- 
sou, . I Philadelphia | Duane Rulison, | | 1856 | 

8vo pi» 720 

Coutalus aocountN of tw o tnjM made to Natolu 7 ami tlic Tombigbcu scttlemuubi 
in 1803 and 1S04, and also an account ol a journc} tliruugli llio Alabama portion 
of the Mism Torrilorx , about Ifil0-lsl3, b\ Peggv D(a\ 

The Mississippi tnpsarc summarizoil b}’ P. J Hamilton in TmiiecuAions Aldbaiua 
i/£i 5 /oiicaZNr>c/rtp, 18*J7-98, \ol ii,pp 51-53 
Oopiesacen Owen 

The life | travels, lalxira, and wntings | of | Ijorenzo Dow; | mcluthng 

his I singular and erratic wanderings 111 Europe and Americiu | [-etc 
12 lines ] I Complete in one volume | Philmlelphia, Pa.. | The Key- 
stone publishmg comiMUiy, [-etc , 2 lines ] | n d 
12mo Title, llcnif pp 308 fbi fmifoi Dow 
Apparcntlj a late reprint 
Otptesacen Hamner 

Dowd, William Filvncis (1820-1878), [/(tnfrt, CU C S A Sketth of 

In Lunch’s Bench anti Bai oj J/ihh/M/ppC pp 3%--127 

Du VKE, Hcv. B M , D D The life of Elijah Steele 
Ho copies sci^n 

Drvke, Benjvmin (1794r-1841), Author Life | of | Tecumseh | and of his 
brother | the Prophet; | with a | historical sketch | of tiio | Shaw'anoe 
Indians. | By Benjamin Drake, | Author [-etc., 2 Imes ] | Cincin- 
nati. I Published by H S & J Applegate & Co , | No. 43 Maui 
street, 1 1852 1 

12mo pp 285 

Same apparently as edition of 1830 

“Important, because but for the imwhlnatlons of TccuniMjh, Jackson would 
never have become a fiimous i^eiieral It was Tecumseh who gave Jackson his 
opportunity Parton’s L(Jc <ifJacbtion 
Copies seen Hamner 

Dilvkb, D.iniel (1785-1852), 2L D» A | systematic treatise, | historical, 
etiological, and practical, 1 on the | pnnciiial diseases | of the | interior 
valley of North America, | as they appear m tlie | Caiicasum, African, 
Indian, and Esqmmaux varieties of | itspopulatioii | By Darnel Drake, 
M. D 1 Cmcinnati: 1850. | 

8vo pp 878 

Based on personal obscrvatuni Valuable for its Inimgrapliical iu>tc*s and dn- 
cusslon of iniluonco ol topography on the diseases ol tlio State 
Copies seen Hoinucr 
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Dkvke, Samuel Gaudner (1798-1875) The | abonginal races | of | North 
America, | compnaing | biogiaphical sketches of eminent individ- 
uals, I and I an historical account of the different tnbes | From | the 
first discovery of the Contment | to | the present period 1 with a dis- 
sertation on their | ongin, antiqmties, maimers and customs, | illustra- 
tive narratives and anecdotes, | and a | copious | analytical index | 
By Samuel G Drake | Fifteenth edition, | revised, with atlditions, j 
byProf. H. L Williams | [Quotation, 6 lines.] | New York | Hui-stiSc 
Comxiany, Publisher | 122 Nassau Street | [1880] | 

8vo pp 788 

Tho bctit oditiou of tliiu work 

Contains extended accounts of the SouLhern tribes, biu|fnii)liiLcil sketi lies, etc 
Oapicasceth, Owen 

Dmv.MA, The /Sec N M Ludlow and Solomon F Smith 

Draper, Lyman C See Muj S S Forman 

Drbisbacx, Jambs D ( -1896) Weatherford — “ the Red Eagle ** 

In Alabama EisUn leal Sepoi ter^ TiutcalooHa, Abu, Feb , Mar , and April, 1884. 
Thia is a vaJuablo sketch, prepared by a man long residcut in Soutli Alabama, 
and whose wife was relateil to Weatherford It contains the fullest genealogical 
account of tho Weatherfords, family connections, and descendants, tliat has 
been prepared 

The tragic death of Gen Wm. McIntosh, a leading ciuef of tho Mus- 
cogee or Creek Indians 
IhlcL July, 1885 

A man of blood— one-handed “Savannah Jack ” 

Ibid. July, 1885 

[Duane Williams] (1760-1835), Jmniahut The | Mississippi question | 
fairly stated, | and | the views and arguments | of those who clamour 
for war, | exammed | In seven letters | Ongmally written for pub- 
lication m the I Aurora, at Philadelphia | By Cauiiilus, | 

Philadelphia | Prmted by Wilham Duane, No 106, Market street. | 
1803. I 

8vo pp 48. 

In Vol 89, Dmiiie PainphXOiSj Library of Ckingross. 

Dumond, Annie Nellbs The hard times | The cause and the remedy | 
By Annie Nelles Dumond, | [author, etc., 6 lines ] | Jackson, Miss | 
Messenger Pnblishmg Company | 1896 | 

12 mo pp 818 Purtmlt qf author 

She is also tho author of “The life of a Book Agent,” “Scraps, or Sabbath 
School Influence,” “Ravcnia, or The Outcast Redeemed,” “Happy at Lost, or a 
Sequel to Tho Life of a Book Agent,” “National Relorm, or Liquor and its Con- 
sequences,” and “Chureh and Sunday School Influence ” 

Dunbar, Sir William (1749-1810) Sketch of. By Dr F. L Riley 
In Publtcattons qf the Mfaabaijipi Ukto) teal Society, 1899, vol ii, pp 85-111 
See aim Claiborne’s Mlwlsaippl, pp 200-201 

“Dr Riley collates oU of the authorities and minor sources, with references to 
Mr Dunbar’s writings His work evinces wide research, and portniys in on able 
way the work and attainments of a gentleman of rare scientific splnt, but of whom 
little hod heretofore been ^viltten 

Mr Dunbar was bom in Scotland, but located ni America, ou the lower Missis- 
sippi, near Baton Rouge. In a few years he removed to the neighborhood of 
Natchez, nine miles south, where he lived and died Dr Riley thus summarizes 
his work 
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“ 1 He helped to locate and to siir\ c> iwirt ol the present boundary line between 
Missibsippi and Louisiana 

2 Ho first directe^l the attention oi the world to the jndnufacturo of ootton-eecd 
oil 

3 Ho invented the screw press for iMickin^ <H)tton and helped to perfect the 
process of packing it m square bales 

I He made the first accurate meteoroloincal oljserviitions In the volley of the 
Mississippi 

*> He made a critical scientific stnd\ oi the Mlsslssiiqn River and its Delta 
0 He made important contributions to geogr.iphic.il knowlo<lgo bv determin- 
ing the latitude and the longitude of man\ id.ices 
7 He i^os the first to give a scientiflc ai ( omit of the Hot Si>nngs and an anah-sis 
ofitsnater * 

See also Wallcs' ItepoH on Ag\ lenltwc and (ierdof/y JZ/ns , pp 3(>1-8C7 
Du Pe-vtz, Le Page (1695-1775), Anthor Histoire de la Louisiane, Con- 
tenant la Decouverte de ce Vaste Pays, sa Description geographique, 
un Voyage dans les Terres, PHistoiroNatiirelle, les Moeure, Coutumos 
& Religion dea Naturels avee leurs Ongines, deux Voyages dans Ic 
Nonl du Nouveau Mexiquo, dont un jusqii a la Mer de Sud, omce do 
deux Cartes & de 40 Planches on Taillc-douce Par Mr Le Page du 
Pratz A Paris, 1758 

12 mo Vol 1, half titlo, title, pp xid, aW, vol ii, half title, title, pp HI. lol 
ill, half title, title, pp 151 
Titlo from JBleld 

“The presence of Le Page du Pmtzin the colony for sixteen years (171S to 17;U) 
gives to his Jli*tov c de la Tjniimtne ti i al iit* \\ hich his mam fest egi itism and n hnn- 
sical theories can not entirelj olistnre It uns an aiithorit\ in the Isnmdarx dis- 
cussions.”— Winsor’s iWo mhve and Ci dteal WhUn y, \ ol \ , ]> (»r> 

“The work teems nith tacts and partidiLirs redating to the Natches and other 
tribes of Louisiana * * * It is from his relation th 1 1 most of the details of the 
life of the Natches and other Afississippi tribes Inn e been dcri\ csl It is diilicnl 1 
to procure his work complete in all the plates and mai»s, which should number 
forty-two ” — Field s Indian Ilibhograjdiff, p 2*H 
The history of Louisiana, or the Western parts of Vii^inia and Caro- 
lina, containing a desenption of the countnes that lye on both sides 
of the river Miss[iss]ippi, with an account of the settleincuts, mliali- 
itants, soil, climate, and products Translated from the French, (lately 
published), by M Le Page Du Pratz, with some notes and obscr\a- 
tions rdating to our colonies London, printed for T Bccket, 1763 
12mo Vol i, 1 leaf, pp vil, 3G8, 2 impn, \ ol ii, prel pp > 1, 2?2 
Title from Field 

“ The English translator, with an assumnee which is jicrfoctlv satire proof, not 
only abridges the work, but reconstructs and distorts it, and then calls u])on ns 
to admire his dexterity in subverting the lalxir and plan ol the antlior —Field’s 
Indian BHiogmphy 

The I history of Louisiana, | or of | the western parts | of | Virginia 

aiid Carolina | containing a defccription ot the | (onntnes that he on 
both sides of the n\er Mississippi | Mitli an atvomit of the | settle- 
ments, inhabitants, soil, | climate, and products | Ti'anslateilfrouitlie 
French | of M. Le Page Du Pratz, | -with some notes and observatinns 
relating to our colonies | A new eilition | Ijondoii, | printi»d foi T 
Becket, comer of the Adelphi, in the Btnuid | MDCCLXXIV | 

8vo 4 prel lca\cs pp \\x\i, is? J niaps 
Coji{C8 8Ccn Hamner 
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Duvvl, Muss Mary V (1850-), The students* history | o£ | Mississippi 
I arranged | foi use in the pulilic schools of Mississippi | by | Mary Y 
Duval, A M I [Quotation, 3 hues ] | LouismIIo, Ky | Couner-Jounial 
Job-pnuting Co | 1887 | 

12mo pp 280 rroCtisolj HluKit'aM 

History of Mississippi | comi)ile<l ivnd arranged for th ease of thcpiilv 

lie s(*liooLs I of !Mh»sissippi 1 By | Maiy V Diual, A M | author of 
Students’ History of Mississippi | AVith an apiK'inliK eontainiiig tlie 
Constitution of Mississippi | adopted NoNcndiei I, 1S90 | Jjoiusville, 
Ky. I Couner-Joumal Job Printing Co \ 1892 | 

12mo pp 823 

Illustrations State Hoiwe, Tiiok^oii K‘»ilor the Sin lo, Ljceiim of the Unlv 
of Miss,, Bienville, Gov Dm hi HolmcH, Siinfcnt S J»reiilis.s, Oljsennton of 
Unlv. of Miss., Eari Van Dorn, .Tmlue Win 3 j Sharke\. JelU rniii Dumk, Gen E 
C Walthall, Stephen D Lee, Jaines II riinhiieis. L il (' Liuiiir. A ^ M Col- 
lege, Starkeiillo, I I and Coll(‘ge, Columbus .Imlgell T Ellet, Whit worUi Fe- 
male College, Brookha^ cn 

A treatise on civil government | airangeil for the use of tlio public 

schools I of Mississippi | by | Mary V !>uval, A AF | author of Stu- 
dents’ History of Mississippi | and History of Mississi|ipi | I^iiiHvillo, 
Ky. I Couner-Jounial Job Pnnting Co 1 1892 | 

i2ino pp 200 

TheHistorN of Mississippi, aud the Civil Go\erinnen(, also i|>])e*ii tog(>(her 
12mo pp X, [2], 387, tllimtiutioiut 

The Queen | of the South | a drama | by ( ]\rarv V DumiI, | Sardis, 

Miss I Dedicated to the United Dauglilers of | the (’onfedera(*\ | 
Copyrighted 1899 | by | Mary Y Du\al | Tlu> C’lliziMi [uint, | Pu- 
laski, Tenn | 1899. | 

12mo pp 13 (if author oil 

Tlie making of «i State 

In PiililinttuniH ][tnstHyfppi HfaU PKK), vol lii (III iiress.) 

Dwight, TiMonaiv (1752-1817), P/cs Yalf (Wvqv ThwAelM m New Eng- 
land and New Yoik Jjondon, 1823 

-S VO 4 \ oK Poi tmif and mn/jH 

IriAol 1 will be found foots relnlinu: (on ]>nrlN ol cinu'miits |i> \\ li it l.itiu Iks amo 
MlHSlwippi Territory 


E 

E\aER, Rni Elevzer C (1813-1 89-) Sketch of 

In Foster’s 2fiHt>tmpin llnpftri Putuhrm, pp 212-J2S jnirlnid 

Evger, P H., Prof Mtss Colhye [Mississippi literature ] 

In preparation 

This work will present a full suney of the lilLRitiire of the Slate, etc 

K VTON, John Hbnry, and Reid, Jons The bfc | of | Andrew Jackson, | 
Major General | [of the Seventh Dixisum of tlic Army of] the Umte<l 
States I comprising | a history of the \Vai in the South, | from the 
comuiencement of the | Creek eainjiaigii, | to the termination of hos- 
tilities before I New Orleans | Commoiiced | by John Reid, | Jirevot 
Major, United States’ Army | Completeil | Jiy John Henry Eaton. | 
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Philadelphia | publishe<l by M Carey and son. | For the benefit of 
the children of John Beid | Lydia R Bailey, printer | 1817 | 

8\o pp 425 Poiiiait of Jackgon, 3 maps, one of which is of the Battle of 
Talladega 

A second edition ^\as i'^suod Cincinnati, 1827 12mo, pp 454 A third utis 

iHsncd, omitting the name of HcM altogether 
Rovlsod and concctoil by the aiitlior Philadelphia, 1828 12mo pp 385 

Evton, John Hexrv (1790-1856), U S fitninior from Tnw The life | 
of I Andrew Jackson, | Major-General in the serv’ice of the United 
States I coinpiiMng | a history | of the | War in the South, | from 
the I coinmcneemcnt of the Ci*eek campaign, | to the | tennination of 
hostilities before | New Orleans | By John Henry Eaton, Senatoi of 
the United States | Philadelphia | published by Samuel F Bra/l- 
ford I Joseph Haixiing, printer | 1824 1 
8vo pp 468 of Jackson 

Of tills edition Parton, in his LifcqfJwl»yn, says 

" Published originally about 1818 The basis of all the popular lives of Jackson, 
valuable for its full details of the Creek War Not doKigncdl v false, but necessa- 
rily so, because written on the principle of omitting to mention ovcr> act and 
tniit of its subject not calculated to nm gcncnil approx nl The aiiUior 'wnsa 
neighbor and fnend of General Jackson, afterwnnls a incinl»cr of his Cabinet ” 
The statement as to the original publication in ISIS has reference to the Ilrst 
edition, 1817, bj Eaton and Reid f<rc precetling title 

Ecitot*s, OB\niAn Autobiography 1869 

No copies seen 

Euucvtion Elizalieth Female Academy 7?/s//o;) C B Galloway 

Early History of Jefferson College J K MorriHon 

Schools duniig Territorial permil W H Magriidcr. 

History of Education m Mississippi E<l\\ar‘d Maves 

J^ilucational progress in the State 

In Loxvry and McCoidlu’s Mimshtppf, pp 117-121 

( \jmmoii schools 

JbM pp 121-430 

Scf also Majes’ JLsfoiif of Etlucathm iit pp 278-200 

Chickasaw school fund 

JhHl pp 430-132 

See (lUo J M Arnold, Deaf and Dumb, J G Deupree, Dr. 0 C Ferrell, 

li S Halliert, Rev AV. S Harrison, Dr R W Jones, Dr S A Knapp, 
Dabney Lipscomb, AV H Magruder, Edward Mayes, Dr F L Riley, 
G S Roudebush, Dr. JohnN. Waddel, AV L. AVeber, llev T. D. AVither- 
spoon. 

See aUo the next succeeding title 

Educational Literature op Mississippi in U S Bure \u op Educ \tion 

The following list of documents and iMipcru, bearing upon Mississippi s< IumiIs 
and educational hlstorx, has been supphed b> the U S Bureau of h<1nca(ion, 
WofiJiington, D C , through the courtesy of the ComiiilssioTier, Dr W T Hams 
In order to preserve the list in its cntiretj , as showing all the literature ol iho 
subject in one place, the usual bibliographical rules liu’v o not been obsen'ctl It 
Is believed that it will be of more practical value in this form 
Barnard, H Edueatioii and public schools in Mississippi BornarcVsjM Jour 
£klue , vol 18, 1809 

Constitutional proMsious respecting education in Mississippi in 18(>7-(i.S. 

Ibtd, yol 24,1873 718 
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Barnard, H. Bovclopment of schools from 1803-1872. JbUi , v<»l 24, 1«73 
Common schools in Mtaasippi. N E Jour Educ , vol 11 2W 
Education in MIflsIsfdppi Am Amt JSr/ , 1837 427,570 

The educational test in tho Mississippi Constitutional Convention Chnfitian 
Statemav, Sept 26, 1890 

Elizabeth Female Academ> Am Jom E(iue,\ol 3,1828 
Edwards, BB Education and literary institutions 1832 Barnard’s Am Jbwr 
Editc , vol 27, 1877 

Forshey, C. G State of education in Mississippi Tmvn Coll Pr(\f Teach , 
V018.6-7 101-102 

Mason, J 0 Letter pertaining to educational matters Am Jmtr Edvc , St 
Louis, vol 7. Juno 6 

Moms, R. Mississippi schools. Ohio Sch Jovr , vol 2, pp 1G3-1G5, 179-181. 
Speech of Chas W. Clarke on the subject of education, .Tune 30, 1870 Jackson 
1870 

lTnivorsit> of Mississippi Dc Bow’s Review, vol 27, 1869 


CITV SCHOOLS. 

Ackerman An cat 4th An session 1892. 

Bolton Annual Report 1893 
Brandon High School 1891-92 
Canton. Rulc<t and regulations. 1891-92. 

Cascilla 4th Annual Report 1893-91 

Columbia Board of Trustees Catalogue of High School 1802-93, 1893-91, 
1894-96 

Gloster. Board of Trustees Male and Kcmnle School 1808-91, ISOl-a*) 
Greenville Board of Education Annual Report 1896. 

Harpervillc 21st Annual Ctitalpgne and announcement 189G-07 
Jackson Graded schools. Course of study, rules and n^gulatfons. 1SS7-SS 
Macon Board of Education Catalogue and report GnuUnl iind High Kch(N)lH. 
1893 ^ 

Magnolia. Board of Tmstcos. 9th Annual Catalogue lK9(>-97 
Mcndlan Board of Education Annual Reports 1«S5-H<;, J886-S7 Curric- 
ulum, rules, etc 1896 

Ocean City Board of TnLstcos 2d Annual announcement 1898-00 
0.xford Graded schools “ Excelsior ” 1898 

Polo. Board of Education Rules and regiiintions mid a couinc of stud v 1892 
Poplorvillc Trustees 

2d Annual catalogue 1893-91 
8d Annual catalogue 1891-95 
4th Annual catalogue 1895-9G 
6th Annual catalogue 1897-98 
Port Gibson Graded Public School No 2 1895 
Terry Board of Trustees Rules for Graded schools 
Tupdo Board of Tnistecs. Annual Report and Cataloguo 1896^ 

Vandalio. Board of Education Rules and regulations and course of study 
1894^96. 

Vicksburg Board of Education Rules and regulations 18ntV9i 
Wesson Board of Trustees. Annual Catalogue 1897-98. 

Winona Pnndpol of Schools Annual Report 1898-99 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Mississippi Industrial institute and college for the education of white girls of 
Miaslsalppl Third biennial report of the ppcsident and other olUccrs 
Columbus, 1889 
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JOrRN \i*s 

Mississippi Educationul Jonmnl H R Pease Vol 1 1871-?2 

Mississippi Journal of Education, \ola 1-2, 

Mississippi Teacher, ^ol 1, 1887-88 
Mississippi Teacher, \ol 2, 1875-7ii 

Rust Enterprise, Aiii? ,1892 Juno IKaWM Dw , isni Feb -Mar , 1895 
Semi-Monthl 5 ,The Vol 3 1877 
Union Litemrv Magarinc, vol 6, 1S93 

L \ wa 

Compilation of eonstituUonal provisions and ]ogislati\o acts pertaining to com 
mon schools ]a?2-76 Jac bson 

Free public schools in Mississippi Chap xm ot the revised code 1880 
Jackson 

Laws for the establishment and go\ ernmen I of common schools 1870 Jackson 
Laws ill relation to free public schools in the State, with constitutional pnni- 
slons for the same 1880 Jackson 
School laws. 1873,1878,1890,1894,1890 

KUPERINTKNDKNT’h REPOirrR 
Reports, 1871-1897 8\ o 

JCelking, Max vo\ Die | Deutschen Ilulfstrupjien | im | Nordamerika- 
niwhen Befroiungskriege, | 1776 Ins 1783 | Von | Max Von Eelking, | 
herzogl Saehsen-Meinmgischer Hauptmann iind coiTCMixmdircndcs 
Mitglied I (ler hiHtoru'al Society y\i New -York | I Thoil | [-11 
Theil] I Hano\er, 1863 | TIohving’w'heHofbnehliandlninr | (Theatei- 
platz 3, Enle der Sophienatrasac ) 

8\0 ^oll, pp xii 397, ^ol, il pp 271 Vppemlix, pp JIVJ?! 

OtpirsKcn Hamner 

The I Gel man allied tioops | in the | North Ameiican War of Inde- 
pendence, I 1776-1783 I Translated and abridged from the German 
of I Max Von Eelking, | Captain Saxon-Meiningen Anny, memlier of 
the Historical Society of New York. | By | J G Rosengarten | 
Albany, N Y | Joel Munsell’s Sons, piiblishci’s, | 1893. | 

8>o pp 3G0 rortniitof/J Qru Kn\pbausen 
Liberal translation, l>iit somcwliat condensed 
0(ij)ir8 Real Hamner 

Egcsleston, George Cvh\ (18.39-), Author Rod Eagle | and the | wars 
with the Creek Indians | of Alabama | By | George Cary Eggleston | 
Nei^ York 1 Dodd, Mead A comi^nv, | iiublishena | [1878 ] 

12 mo pp 34G 7 triufUrcUtmiS 

“ Famous American Indians” Scries 

”A work of this kind necessarily makes no jirc^tcnsioii to onginnlitv in its 
materials.”— Pr//acr 
OtipicsHrcn Owen 

Elder, Willi vm Henry (1819- ), TIurd Bishop of Natchez Sketch of 

In Sketch qf the Catholic Church in Kntchez, pp 28-33 

Address to tlie Gov of Miss, James S Alcorn, ‘‘in liehiilf of lh(» 

liberty of education ” 

In appendix to Toiirnal of the Sonntoof Miss , pp 1200-1209 
Dat^ “Jackson, Miss , March 25 1871 " 
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EiJXinoNS Registration and elections For the information of r^jstrars 
and commissioners n p n d [c. J892] 

8vo pp 17 Notitlopivgc Double columns 

Forms chapter IT2 of Cotl(* of Statute Laws of Afiasissippi, 1892 

(bplotscrn Owen 

Kia/s vRETir Fekale Ac VDBarv Skett h of Ihahop C CTalk m av St e 

iiho Ednoational Litt»nituri‘ nf »//;>/*»/ 

HiHtory of 

In Mfliw’ Ulstorj ol Eflucntioii in Missi«sip]n pp is-Ui 

Krxim', Henrv T , IjuNin, M Imm Sluirkcv aiwl 11aiib», <hn,~ 

pliers Revise^l Code of Miss , 1857 See Codes of Mississippi 
Ellis, Pown^TtN (1794-1814), U S fiout J/7«w , Frdira/ 

Judge Ml Mks Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bciudi ami Jiai qf Mnwimppi, pp h7-88 
J/sfi Olaibonic’a pp 358,no/t,and *170 

Klv \s, Gentlem \n of Rela^ain verdadoi | m <los trabalhos quo | ho 
goueniado | do Fenuldo d’ 1 souto e cer \ tos lulal | goa portugiicsos 
passarom | no d’scobrimeto da | promneiada Fro | lida Agora | non- 
ametefeitaixirlui | fidaJgoDoliiaa | Foy Mstapc^rluiscfiorinquisidor | 
[Colophon ] Foil mipromi oaftt rolaqtm do | doMtutbroiinifo da Fi oiidti | 
OHi rasa de a ad roe de Bar | gos iiuprossor d caaallh \ ro da mm do si'- | 
vhor Cardoal | iffaato | anduai'u* aos dis dtasdo Fihru- | to do aaao de 
mil iH qaadu'iitoH | iUrnii'orafa Holeainam, | Xa aoluo ii soiapro ioal oidado 
do Euora | [1657 ] 

8vo clxxx leaves. 

“ A -v olnmc of the greatest rarity The oiil \ know n ( op\ ^87 1] in Vinerlcn is in 
Mr Lenox’s library Rich prictsl It, in 1S30, at thirtj ffiiliieiis, aiul mo s • Frodhln,’ 
whic h Is an ern »r, leiMjated b> Teninux, No 7(», and Brunei J t is n*prln led in fai - 
sinille 111 \ol i of ‘ ChUf^uo dr opumuJm iiiiupiissuH idafinM d liwtuiia ilos nnriya- 
^sics Lidsm IS/Ai' Ito pp S, Ml, 131) ’’—Sabin’s i>/c//ow»irv, Nn 2 1«»5 

The £Uns nurrathe is the first and liest of the era! accounts «if Solo’s exiie- 
dltion 

“ It ranks second only to the relation <»f CalK^ii de Vacn in the Inrorinatlon Jt 
afTords ns, rcgardinjir the alsiriglnes of the southern Sl.ites, on their llrsl Iiitro(ln(*> 
tion to Europeana”— Flebl’a ImUnn DUtliogmphif^ p JIU 

Viigima I richly valued, | Being 1 lie description of the inainc land of | 

Florida, her next neighbor | Out of the fouiv yeei-s coutinuall trauell 
discouene, | for above one thousand luiles ICast and West, of | Don 
Ferdinando de Soto, and sixe liuiidred | able men in his cunipanie | 
Wherein are truly obserued the riches and fertihtie of those iwirts, j 
alxiunding^^uth things neccssane, pleasant, and piolitablo | for the life 
of man: mth the natures and dispo- | sitions of the iiiliahitants 1 
Written by a Portugall gentleman of Elua^, emploied in | all the action, 
and translated out of Portugese | by Richanl Haklvyt | At fjoadou | 
PiDited hy Feluc Kyrigston for 2Iaithew Ijuoaos^ and are to l>e sold at the 
signe of the Bishops j head in Pauls Churchyard. | 1809 | 

Small 4to pp [8] 180 

A rare volume Reprinted In Force’s TmefSj \ol iv, no 1, in the supplement 
to Hakluyt’s Voyages, and omlttlnfr Haklnn’s preface, in French’s UMonoal (M- 
lections qf Louisiana, I’ol 11 »Sfiu Ijclow lorfull titles, 

Sabin No !^189b 

A second edition appeared under ihc lollou injf title 
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va, Gertlemax of The | Worthye and Faiuova Ills- | tory of the 
Travailes, Discouen^, & Conquest, of that Great | Continent of Terra 
Florida, bemg lively 1 Paralold, with that of oui now Inha- 1 bited 
Virginia | As also | The Commodities of the said Country, | with 
diners Excellent and rich Mynes, of Golde, | Siluor, and other IVlcttals, 
&(* ^\hlch cannot hut | giue vs a great and e\C(»e<hng hope of oui | 
Virginia, being so neare | of one Continent | AceoniphshtKl and 
effected, by that worthy | <Tcnenill and Captaine, Don Fcrdiiuuido | 
<le Soto, and six lumdreth (sic) Spaniaids, Ins follow ei-s | LumJon | 
Pmitedp\ JS[(il1u‘ii' Loiruex, 1 . lUll | 

4tu 

Siibm NoaiSOT 

Histoiro de la Conqueste do la Floride, parlcn Esi>agnols sous Ferdi- 
nand de Soto Ecnte en Portiigais ]»ar iin <fcntil-homine do la Mile 
d*Elvas [Trad vite] par M D C [Citn <lo la Giiotte.] Ptmx Denys 
Thierry 1685 

12mo ISprcl lca\c« pp ^ 

Another edition Paris Edme Oonterot 1609 
12mo 13 prcl Icai ch pp 3UU 

Sabm there U no difference In thes<‘ e<1iL1nnM e\oor>t as (o llie imprlnl' 
Sabin No *24KCi 

“The following is .in English tr<inHliition of tins Freinh \crsion II is ‘eno- 
ncoiw nfl to numbers, distances, and mime I of plaies, iiul \er\ inlenoi lotlijit)»\ 
H.ikhii’t,* published in hi09, as * VlrgiiiU richh x.ihied ’ mid in lidl .is J)isi o\ er\ 
and Oomiuc^t ot Terra Plondii,’ (S.ibin), i i/ 

A relation of the luiasioii and Coiuiuest ot Floiida bv the Spaniards, 
Under the Command of Fernando de Soto AVntten m Portuguese.*, 
by a Gentleman of the To\mi of Elvas Now Englished To winch 
iSiSubjoyncd Two Journeys of the piesent Ein]ierour of China into 
Tartary in the Years 1682 and 168:> With some Discoveries made bv 
the Siianiards in the Island of California, in the Vear 1683 
John Lrnvrence 1686 

Kimo 8 prcl Icai cs pp 273 

“Kennctt’sBlbl -\jn rrim gives this title, with some in rin lions, dated i(i.S7 
Ficr Him Purehrts, iii, 807. 3532, 1003 ftibin No >18(^5 

Virginia | richly valued, | by the description of the Maine Tjand of | 
Florida, | her next neighbor | out of the foure yeeres contmuall Ini- 
uell I and discouene, for aboue one thousand | miles east and west, | 
of 1 Don Ferdinando do Soto, \ and sixe hundred able men in Ins eom- 
panie | Wherein are truly obserued | the riehes and fertilitie of those 
parts, I bounding with things necessane, pleasant | and [irofitable for 
the life of man | With the natures and disposi- | tions, of the iiiluih- 
itants I Written by a Portugall Gentleman of Eluas, eiuploied m | all 
the action, and translated out of the Portugese | by Rieliard Hakliix t | 
At London | printed bv Felix Kyiigston foi IMatthew I-kiw nes, and 
are | to be sold at the sigiie of the Bishops head | m Paul’s Ohuich- 
yard | 1609 | 

In Thf loynfHH \ of \ the Enqhhh nation | to Jmnn'a \ Coilrctat bif \ Itwhnnl 
IlaLluyt, pi cachn , \ and \fdit((1 hif \ Ednmnd tioidmKtd inu)^ F It !I S | \'tti 
II \Eftinbnr(/h \ F d G r/fi/rN/w/d, pp 537-(>1(i b\o 
Copies seen Ilamncr 
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Elvas, Gentlbm vn of Narrative of the exixjdition of Hernando de Soto 
into Florida, by a Grentleniau of Elvaa, translated from the Portuguese 
by Richard Hac*klnyt, in 1609 

InPronch’H Iliglortcal OAlccUamof rjutisinnn, i>iirl ii, pp 111-220 Prenoh, 
B P 

The I discovery and conquest | of | Terra Florida, | by | Don Ferdi- 

nando do Soto, | and six hiindriMl Spaniards | Ins followers | Written 
by a Gentleman of Elvas, oinploycd in all the action, and | translated 
out of Portuguese, | by Richanrilakliiyt | lU'printwl from the edition 
of 1611 I Edited, | with notes and an introdn(*tion, | and a translation 
of a narrative of the exiie<lition | by laiis Herndmlez de Bicdina, fac- 
tor to the same, | by | William 1>. Rye, | of the Ihitish Musciiin | 
London | prmt^ for the Hakluyt Society | MDCX'OLI 1 
8\o 2 prcl IpavcH, pp Ixvit 1 1 , 200 \ of *^)to roiito 

Virginia \ richly valued, | by the desiTiplion of tli<» main land of ( 

Florida, her next neighlxir | [-ete , 17 lines ] | 

In Porec’a ami othei voI iv no i, pp 1 fci 

Title page aa m the Hakluyt hftnMtoH, KiO!) 

Chpieattfcti Congress, 

General idle Narratives | of the career of | ITcinando De Soto | in 

the I conquest of Florida | as told hy a Knight of Elvas ( ami in a 
relation by 1 Luys Hernandez de BitHlma \ factoi of the expedition | 
Translated by | Buckingliain Smith | [Monogmm ] | New York | 
MDCX3CLXV1 1 

4to pp xxvni,32t I^oUrait of Solo, map ami p/affx 

fipcelal title True relation | of the | \u ismtu«U‘s Hint ntUMnled | tho | OoNornor 
Don Hcniaiulo Do Soto | ana some | nohIcHoi Portugal in (lie <)MHi\er\ | of (lie | 
Province of Florida, | now just given Iin a | Fidalgo ol 151 vas | Viowisl the 
Lord Inquisitor | 

pp 1-228 

Spcrtnl title Relation | oi the | Conqn(*stof Florida, | prescuiti^l 1>j | Liiys llur- 
nandez De Biodma | in tho ^ea^ 1511 1 to the | King nf ^rwnn in Coiincil | Tians 
latod from the original document | 
pp 229-261 
Edition, 125 copies. 

No 6 of the B^Jortl Club Scria 

Contains Life of De Soto, pp ix-xxvi, tho two narmlUcs, pp 1-22S and 2J9-2(»1, 
and an Appendix ol Tmm^affmis, pp 203-812, of sniidrx dixMiineiilH ohtaiiics] 
from tho Arehivo de Indiaa at Sevilla mid other pinccs relating to boto. liis fniiiiU , 
and his expedition 

‘ Tho author of the Bclncam is unknown At Ihc time of making (ho original 
publication, as appears from the pnntcrs notice, he u'as \et li\ing No doiiht 
he was one of tho eight Portuguese gentlemen, spoken of in the te\l w ho wont 
from Elvas to join Soto at Sevilla, throe of whom lost Ihoir Ii\om hi Florida In 
the order they arc menuoned, it is perhaps worth the remark ns possiblj nuh 
eating tho writer, that two named Fernandeis arc placc<l last, first Bemto who 
was drowned near Achcsc. then Alvaro a sur\ i\or 
“The narrative, as an early record of the country and comlition of ihe inhabit 
ants, monta attention and stiidv The lucls arc staled with clearncsHuiid e\i 
dent care It is likewise an outwanl picture of allairH as thej stood in the camp 
or appeared Jrom the marquee of the \delantnilo Some UinlH of their inner 
working, up to tho time of the death of Soto, may lie learned from I he ITifttoria 
Qencral y JNatw'al do laa Jndiaa, DcxMimciits ol the age. now piihlished, attest the 
exactness of many htatemcnls, and lime siniplj has iinveiloil the truthfulness of 
others 
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‘ That tills account, fraught with iiihtructi\ u iuudent, hcts t umo to uh untouched 
from the hand that wrote it is a matter for gratulatlon, wineo in two chronicles 
we lia\ e to lament over ruins that mark as man> narratives to ha^ e existed, pos- 
sessing a scope an<l interest not inferior to the present one The production of 
Rodrigo Rangel, the pnvate sccretarj of the Adelantado, afforded the matenal 
for the chapters, now incomplete, of 0\ lerlo, and an account, composed by a 
captain who remained in Amerlc‘«i— for which pictures in colours of the battle 
scenes with the Indians of Flonda were at one time in the cabinet of Philip II— 
was the source whence Herrera drew supplies, while the dr> and brief itlneniry 
of Bledma has escaped to us undisturbed in the same official repository— the 
Council of the Iiiduis The Fhruht of the Ynca, on the same subject, belongs 
1c*ss t j historv Ilian to romance.’*— Pi ot/a to Smith’s tKinultUivn 
Copies sun Congress 

Eaim VI a Metliodist Choc*taw MibSioii 

In Lowry and McCardle's Mississippi^ p 4(>1 

Envbling Act. An act to enable the people of the western pait of the 
Mississippi Territory to form a constitution and State government, and 
for the admission of such State into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States March 1, 1817 
In U S fitatiitcs at Large, vol ill, pp dlS-349 

Copies are also in the codes of Miss , 1823, 1840 and IN')?, and In Lowry and 
McCardle’s Mlssisnippi, pp 235-230 

See cdisf) Organic acts fur the Terntories of the Unite<l States WasJi- 

ington, 1900 (Sen Uoc 148, 50th Cong , 1st sess ) 

8vo 

Episcopal (Thje Protest vnt) Church in Mississippi Sketch of 
In Goodspeed'H Jfunoiis oj Missihsippi, \o1 li, pp 3J.S-351 

Bishop Otey as Provisional Bishop of Mississippi SeeJlcv A H Noll 

Diocesan Journals 18 — 1899 

8\o 

Estes, M vtthew’ A defence j of | iw^ro slavery, | as it exists m the | 
Umted States | By Matthew Estes, | of Ooluiubus, Mississippi | Mont- 
gomery I press of the “Alabama Journal ” | 1846. | 
aimo Title, ileal, venjo, copyright, pp vdi-x [11] -260 
“A work which, in a tmuUl comitoHH, contoimi much that should be familiar 
to cverj hlavo holder "— lu appendix coutaluing a list of works on slavery 
Copies hun Curry 

Ev.vrts, Reo Jerkmi \h Memoir of the life of See'E, 0 Tracy 


F. 

Falknek, AV 0 Rapid rainbhngs | in Eurofie | By | W C Falkner | 
Philadelphia. | J B Lippincott & Co | 1884. | 
r2mo pp 55G 

Mr Falkner is also the author of the " White Rom) of Memphis,” 1880 , ” Life of 
tlie Murderer, McCannou,” 1857, “The Lost Dlomoud,” 1807, “The Little Brick 
Church,” 1882. and “Henry and Ellen,” 1853 

Sketch of See A. L Boiidurant 

Fauna op Mississippi Description of 

In Wailes KukhI on Ayiicullni* ami (jeoLogy oJ Mississippi, pp .XHHJIO 
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FB\TilKittfn)S, WiNKiBi I) SivviT (ISAl-lSSIl), /.'//n/ I, lint] flrii , C ,S’ .1 ^ 
M C fiomWiii Siimli | of | Jlon W.S FiMlliowtoii, | ofMiHKiHsippi, 

I on 1 nmn anil luibonj | IVlixunil nitlu*IFoUM^Minii.‘ijreMontati\m, 
Folunarj 1.1, 1851 | ATaMbiuf.'tou | pnuUMl bvJnn T Towers | 1S51 | 

SM> 1»1) 15 

Sketch of 

Tu OtKiilsiK'od’'* /««//* #'/ '\«»1 i i»|» 7JI-7Ji» />/////«// 

b'^KiTirisKSToNir viTUii, Ukoiwjis AVlliLrv^^ (17»S0-IS()()), (h'niotjist, Tittiuln 
Exciirsioiw tliiouirh tlie hUino Stales fr<»iu W.ishiiijrtiUi on the Potomac 
to the frontier ot Mexico, with Hkeiehes on poimkii inciiim‘rrt and jreo- 
logieal notiecH. New Ytirk lS4d 

8\c» pp lliS 

Pkdeu vl Courts in MrsHis.sriM»i Sir Thomas l^F. ( )\\ en 

FeMVIoE COLLKdISS IN MiSSISSIIMM Skt‘t(h of 

In Mayes’ IIMtnyof Kthtmttun. in )rnfnmipin, ]»i» 

Fbrkkul, Ojitles Clifton (ISliS-), M .i , I*Ii !> {Ln^zui), Pi of , fOi/r iij 
Mim Novel rewhiig 

In llio 1 unfln^iU NawliMllt, In»i 

The genius of C AV (Uhle 

Uihl iSiSb 

The New South again 

Ihid 1HH7 

The Gladstouc^-Ingei’soll umlroversy 

III the Keiiiiitkif Nt w Fm, l[opkniHMne,K> , JNvs 

In Craddock’s Mountains 

Thid lass 

Letter fi*oni Germany 

In the IlopUnmdi Ktnimkmn^ ISKU 

Teutonic antuiiuties | iii the | Angh»Ha\oii Genms | X dissertation | 

presented to the philosopliical Liculty | of thi* | Unl^el■slt^ of Ia*i])- 
zig I for the acijmsition of the degree of | J)ocl.or of Philoso]>hv | l)> | 
C C Feirell,M.A | Halle, | Ehrhardt Kariiis, printer | IStKj | 

8\'0 pp 62 

The strange Child-Neighbors Tmnslated fnnu the Geiinan of 

Goithe 

In iAwi'XJnlmmiu <{/* Miwibbuipi Miufn.nu , 

Old Germanic life iu the WaiKhTci and the tSfafttm 

In Modern JAinguayc yutm^ BiU tins ire, Mil ,181)1 

Eeview of the Veiled Dix'tor,” by Vurina Viiiie .Jefferson Daiis, 

1895 

In the VniversUg of jnwothfppi ITKi/ir/m, l.siNi 

Sappho I Trauerspiel m fuiif AufBugtm | \on | J^^iiinz Grilliwirzer | 

E<lited witli introduction and notes | by | Chiles Clifton Feiivll, Ph 
D (Leipzig) I Professor in the University of Afnwissippi | Poston, V 
S A. I Ginn & Companv, puJilishem | The Atheineum pivss | 1899 | 
12mo pp 17b 
Ck)llcgc text-book 

‘The Daughter of the Confederacy,’ hei hfe, i harai*tei, and wiitings 

In. Puiblicatiotia Miaaliutijipt \iitate] Jlintoi iral klutii Ig, ISDl), vol ii, pp iJU-Sl 
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Fiction Ottilie Bertron, PI M Bieu, Shei wood Bonnei, Joseph 

B Cobh, Mm Winiiie Davis, Harry Dickson, Mrn Saiah A Dorse\ , 
J/ww A N Dainond, J[/7w? Mary V Duval, W C Falkner, Bev L S 
Foster, John T GnflSith, C W Hatson, -Vnii Hayward, A B Long- 
street, Mm Ellen Martin, E F Moody, J S Peacocke, Lulah Rags- 
tlale, Itcv AY, D Red, Irwin Russell, Ozella Shields, and Mary 
AVelsh 

Field, Thom vs AA^veren (1820-1881) An essay | to wants an | In<lianbil>- 
liograjilij' I Being a | catalogue o£ books, | i*elating to the | history, 
antuiuities, language'?, customs, ivligion, | v\ars, literature, an<l origin 
of the I -L^nentan Indians, | in the libraiy of | Thomas AA’^ Field | 
AA’'ith bibhographical and lustoncal notes, au<l | sviiopses of the con- 
tents of some of | the ’works least known | New York | Stribner, 
Armstrong & Co | 1873 | 

8vo pp h, 130 

Contains nnmcrons Mistdisippl titles jnunflm V Milnable work, not Hie k^oKt 
important part being the notes 
Copies ttern Hamncr, Congress 

Fisher, Ephrvim S (1815-1876), Lairyn Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bar of ^fn^hmfppl, i»p 35G-3.i9 

Fisher, Richvrd Swvinson, M D A | new' and tomi>lete | statistnal 
gazetteer | of the | Umte<l Stahls of America, | Founde<l on [-etc , 4 
lines ] By | RielianlSwainsonFishei, M D , | Author [-i*tt , 81mes ] 
New York 1 published by J H Colton, [ No S6 ce<Ur street | 1853 | 

0 pp tXiO 

Contiins hketches of counties nn<l townis 
Copies seen Hiuimcr 

Flint, Timothy The | histmy ami geogniphy | of the | Mississippi A'al- 
le} I Towhichisapiiendod | acondense<lph}sualgeogi’aphv | of the | 
Atlantic United States, | and the whole | Amei lean continent | Second 
edition I By Tmiothy Flint, | [-eh* , 2 hiu»s ] | [Quotation, 1 hne ] | 
In two volumes [in one] | A’^ol i [-ii ] | Cmtinnati | E H Flint and 
L R Lincoln | 1832 | 

8vo Vol 1, pp 4oi, vol il, pp 27C 

Title page of > ol ii is slightly different froni nl>o\ c 

The general f»bser\ationHOn thcaliorIgIncM, populatioii, vU , iirciiiteresHiigand 
Anluablc Much of vol li Is puivh ntatistic*il 
Copies seen Homner 

Fuiuv OF Missiasippi Description of 

In W^aiW Brport on Agi iadtuif and (ifohMmnJ V/#*" , p]» 

See also Ih A AA’' Chapman. 

Fi^oiniNov, Jfi/; Gen Thom vs Sketch of 

In Cliiihorne’s Misussippi^ ]»p J18-31U, and noU 

Ho wiiHin command of the 7tli Militarj Division during tlu Cuck war 

Foote, Henry Stu vut (1800-1880), Lainjee, U S SmaUn fioin and Golyi noi 
of Mmisiopin, Aiirtwe The | IkuicIi and liar | of the | South luid South- 
west I ByHenrj'S Foote | St IjOiuh | Soule, Thomas c^AVent worth | 
1876 I 

S\o pp \lii, 2C1 

Bj lar the last preiMirwI and mcwtentertaiinngol allwi-calkd hisloiifs ol llu 
Bunch and Bar 

Contains Hkutc lies of se\eml Mississippions 
Oopws seen Owen 
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Foote, Henry Sru.utr Otplnm The wai witJi IVIexieo | Sj^Kjeeh | of | 
Hon Henry S Foote, of Missiasippi, | in tlie Senate of the United 
States, Januaiy* J9 and 20, 1848, | on the hill reporte<l from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to raise, tor a limited time, [ an additional 
military force | n p n d. 

8\o pp in No title iMitfc Double columns. 

Administration as governor 

In Lowry unrt McCiirdle’e pp 

Sketch of 

In HcjtienciUiiUot Men qf the tSontht p]» St t nlho Lj ucli s Jit nt k nml liar 

qf Mitts t pp 28t>-288 See also Davis’s JittttUttJnwsoj JIiMiMtjtjn tnitl MissibHip- 
putns, p 310 

Forge, Judge 'HL F. Oami>aiguH <if the Ci\il War Fioin Fort Henry to 
Oormth. New York, 1883 
12mo pp 20i 

Form*vn, Rev A P , i). jf> Prophecy By ltt‘v A P Forman, i) I) , of 
Canton, Miss 1875 
No copies seen 

Form^vn, Maj Samuel S Narrative 1 of a | Jonrii(‘y | down the Ohio and 
Mississippi I m 1789-90 | By | Maj Samuel S Foiman | With a me- 
moir and illustrative notes \ by | Lyman 0 Draper | CJiiieinnati | 
Robert Clarke & Co | 1888 | 

12mo pp 67 

Gen David Pormnn, of New .Tersej , iii 17s*) eiitinsl iiilf>}i lu^Koliiition with 
thoSponish minister, Don Diigu de Gtinhsiue, for Ins brollier, Kst>kiel Koniiiiii, 
of Philodelpliio., to cmignito with ills iiiid about hikIv (olored iH.s)plc — 

men, women, and children— and settle in the Natclie/ < ouiitrx , then under Simn- 
Isli authority Maj i imuelS Forman ac( omiNinhsl this einijrmliiijif partx, and 
in this narrative gives a minute aiKonnt of Iheu trip, the places they iwissed 
'through and at which they atopi»ed, prominent iKK)i»Ie the> met, with niaiij 
curious imrticulais. 

Forrest, N B ^ LieiU Geiu, C S A Canniaigiw of. /SVr Thomas Jonlan 
and J P Pryor See ahtf) John A Wyeth 

Fort Adams Sketch of 

In Olaibome’s Mississippi^ p 21, and note. 

Fort Pantmurr See Natchez 

Fort Rosalie iSec Natchez 

Foster Family Gkjnealogy of. 

In Goodspecd’s Memoirs qf Mississippi^ vol I, pp 7r)8-7(il 

Foster, Rev L S History | of the | Columbus Baptist Association | from 
1840 to 1880, I by L S Foster | [Quotation, 9 lines ] | [Design.] | 
Starkville, Miss | “ Novelty ” Job Printing Olliee | 1881 | 

12mc pp 132 JPortiuU qf Autkoi 

Contains a full denominational history— oiganixation, religiuns Iniining, rell 
gious activity, religious life, etc 

Also short biographical sketchcH of laymen of tlie iMwt and iiresc^iit, and the 
ministry of the past and present 
Oopiesscen Owen 

History | of the | Louisville Baptist Association | from 1840 to 1882 | 

ByL. S Foster, | [Quotation, 3 lines.] | Ja(*kson,Miss | Baptist Ree<»nl 
book and job pnnt | 1886 | 

8vo pp 67 [1] 

Prepared after thobomegonend plan us the IlMoi // ol tin. (UduuibuH AHsociution 
Copies seen Owen 
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Foster, Bev L S Mississippi | Baptist preachers. | By | L S Foster, | 
pastor of Senatobia Baptist Church, | Senatobia, Mississippi | St. 
Louis, Mo. I National Baptist Publishing Company, | 1896 | 

12mo pp 750 Prqfuidy illustrated 

Contaiiis a short sketch of the introduction of the Baptist Church in the Stata 
There are about four hundred and fifty biographies 
C^ieaseen, Owen 

From I error’s chams; | or the | story of the rehgious struggles | of an | 

accomplished young lady | By | L S Foster, | Jackson, Mississippi. | 
[Quotation, 4 lines ] | Jackson, Miss | Baptist Orphanage press, j 
1899 I 

12mo pp C.400. 

Sketch of. 

In Foster’s MlasUstppt BaptUl Preachers, pp 271-274 

Franklin Acadbicy. Sketch of. 

In Mayes’ HUtory c(fEdueaiiou in Mississippi, pp 72-79 

Franklin County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp 476-477 

See also Ooodspeed’s Memoirs cf Mississippi, vol i, pp 184-186 

Franklin, Freeman E. Eulogies on death of 

In Appendix to Journal of theSenateof Mississippi, pp 888-401 <Slee State Offices 

Frantz, Mrs, Viroinia, J. Ina Greenwood, and other poems. 1877 

No copies seen. 

Freeman, Oen. John D., Lawyer Sketch of 
- In Glaibome’s Mississippi, pp 888-889, notes 

Freeman, Thomas (d 1821), Surveyor-General Mmimppu Sketch of 
In Claiborne’s Mississippi, p 207, note 

Freemantle, Col Three Months | in | the Southern States: | April, June, 
1863. I By I Lieut. Col Freemantle, | Coldstream Guarda | Mobile 
S H. Goetzel 1 1864 | 

Syo pp 168. 

Wall-paper ooyers. 

The author was an Englishman who made a trip through the Confederacy, and 
recorded his observations in diary form 

French, Benjamin Franklin (1799-1877), Author, 

Not all of the documents and papers in these seven volumes rdate, by any 
means, to all of Mississippi The full contents of each part are given from the 
important character of the collection and for the sake of a complete presentation 
The special papers relating to the field covered by this bibliography can be readily 
distinguished. 

“ Mr French was a pioneer in a class of work the value of which has come to 
be fully appreciated His OoUecUons close a gap on the shelves of many libraries 
which it would be difficult otherwise to fill The work was necessarily an educa- 
tion to him, and m some imitances new material which came to his hands re- 
vealed errors in previous annotations The value of the work would have been 
increased if abridgments and omissions had been noted The labors of Mr 
French, as a whole, have been of great service to students of American history.”— 
Wlnsor’s Narraltioe and Crttteal History Oif America, vol v 

HIST 99— VOL I >l;5 
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French, BenjamIn Franklin Historical collections | of | Louisiana, | 
embracing | many rare and valuable documents | relating to the \ 
natural, civil and political | history of that State. | Compiled with | his- 
torical and biographical notes, | and an | introduction, | by | B F 
French, | honorary member [-etc., 2 lines] | Parti | Historical docu- 
ments from 1678 to 1691. | New York. | Wiley and Putnam. 1 1846 | 

Svo Part 1 , PP IX 1 1 222 

Contents* Dlscourso before the Historical Society of Louisiana, by Henry a 
B ullard, president, pp 1-28, Memoir of Kohert Cavalier dc la Salic on necessity 
of fitting out expedition to take possession of Louibiaiia, pp 25-34, Lettera pat- 
ent to La Salle, pp 85-86, Memoir of La Salic ruiKirting tu Monscigneur de Seigre- 
lay the discoveries made by him, pp. 37-41, Account ( Proems verbal) of the taking 
possession of Louisiana by La Salic, pp 45-50, Will of La Salic, p. 51, Memoir 
sent in 1698 on discovery of the Mississippi, and the neighboring nations, by La 
Salle from 1678 to the tlmo of his death, and by Sieur do Tonty to the year 1691, 
pp. 52-78, Chevalier dc Tonty's petition to tho King, pp 79-81, Chevalier de 
Tonty's account of the route from the Illinois by the River Mississippi to the 
Gulf of Mexico, pp 82-88, Joutel’s historical Journal of La Salle's last voyage to 
discover the river Mississippi, pp 85-193. Account of discovery of river Missis 
sippi and adjacent country, by Father Louis Hennepin, pp 195-214, Account of 
La Salle’s undertaking to discover the river Mississippi by way of the Gulf of 
Mexico, by Father Louis Hennepin, pp 214-222 

Cbpies seen. Uanmer, Congress, Owen 

Historical collections 1 of | Iiouisiana, | embracing translations of | 

many rare and valuable documents | relating to the | natural, civil and 
political I history of that State, | Compiled with | histoncal and bio- 
graphical notes, I and an | introduction, 1 by | B F. French, | mem- 
ber [-etc., 4 lines]. | Part II. | Philadelphia: | Darnels and Smith. | 
[-etc., 2 Imes ] 1 1850. | 

8vo pp Vi, 1 1. 801. jFhcsfmRe of Delislc's Carte dc la Lonisionc ot du cours 
duMlsslssipL 

A second edition of this part was also published m 1850 

Contents. Account of Inuisiana Histoncal Society, by James Dun woody-Brown- 
son De Bow, pp 1-16, Discourse on life, character, and writings of Francois 
Xavier Martin, by Henry A Bullard, pp 17-40. AnalyUcal index of the whole of 
the public documents relative to Louisiana in tho archives of tho department 
“ De la Marine et des Colonies ” et “ Bibliotheque du Rol ” at Paris, by Edmund J 
Forstall, pp. 41-87, Translation of an original letter of Hernando do Soto on the 
conquest of Florida [dated July 9, 1689, “port of Saint Esprit, in the province of 
Florida*'], pp 89-98, Translation of a recently discovered manuscript journal of 
the expedition of Hernando de Soto into Florida, by Luis Hernandez de BIcdma, 
pp 95-109, NarraUve of the expedition of Hernando dcSoto into Florida, by a 
GenUeman of Elvas, translated from the Portuguese by Richard HackJuyt, in 
1609, pp 111-220, Description of the English province of Carolana, by the Span- 
iards called Florida, and by the French Loulsiane As also of tho great and 
Ikmous river Meschacebe, or Mississippi, tho five vast navigable lakes of fresh 
water, and the parts adjacent. With an account of the commodities of the growth 
and production of the said province, by Daniel Coxe (omitting the preface and 
appendix), pp. 221-276, Translation of Marquett and Joliet’s account of a voy- 
age to discover the Mississippi River, in 1673. pp. 279-297, Table of distances, ele- 
vation, and latitude of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, pp. 298-301 

Copies aeen, Hamner; Congress, Owen. 
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French, BENJA^^K Franeltn Historical collections | of | Louisiana, | 
embracing translations of | many rare and valuable documents | relat- 
ing to the I natural, civil and political | history of that State. | Compiled 
with I historical and biographical notes, | and an | introduction, | by | 
B.F. French, | member [-etc , 6 lines ] | Part III. | New-York: | D. 
Appleton & Company, | [-etc , 1 line ] 1 1851. | 

8vo Title, 1 leaf pp 252 of autographR of LaHarpe,1721, Frou- 

tenac, 1678 Law, 1717 LePage,1719. DeVergennes, Perier,1781, and O’Reilly 

Contents Memoir of H A Bullard president of the Louisiana Historical Soci- 
ety, pp 5-8 Translation of Bernard de la Harpe’s Historical Journal of the Estab- 
lishment of the French in Louisiana, pp 9-118 The editor has gi^eu full notes 
to the journal on the following Marquette. Joliet Iberville Bienville, Saint 
Denys , Le Sueur Tonty , Grozat , Law , Marigny translation of letters patent 
granted M Crozat translation of letters patent granted to the Western Com- 
pany, an account of the Indian tribes of Louisiana, translation of Bienville’s 
correspondence with Don Martin d Allarconnc and Father Marcillo , account of 
the grants or 'concessions of land in Louisiana treatv of the Company of the 
Indies with the Ursulinc nuns, description of the military fortificatious and 
posts in Louisiana, translation of the Block Code of Louisiana, rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the colony of Louisiana . memoir on the importance 
of colonizing Louisiana , Translation of the Historical Journal of Father Pierre 
Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, pp 119-196 There are, besides biographical 
notes, the following extended historical notes Account of the manners and 
customs of the Arkansas, Choctaws, Chlcacbas, Cherokee, and Creek Indians , 
account of the antiquity, manners, and customs of the Natchez Indians . account 
of the massacre of the French by the Natchez Indians , account of the first lnhab_ 
itants of New Orleans, account of the Belize and mouths of the Mississippi, 
Letter on the settlement of the first colony of Huguenots In New France (Flor- 
ida), 1562, pp 197-202, Account of Jean Ribaut’s last expedition, and fate of the 
French colony in New France, 1565, pp 208-222 , Historical Journal of M du 
Sauvole, 1699-1701, pp 228-240 , Memoir of M de Blchebonig on the first Natchez 
war,pp 241-252. 

Oofiffi seen Hamner , Congress , Owen 

Historical collections | of | Louisiana, | embracing translations of | 

many rare and valuable documents | relating to the | natural, civil, 
and political | history of that State j Compiled with | histonoEil and 
biographical notes, | and an | introduction, | by | B F. French,. | 
member [-etc., 5 Imes.] | Part IV. | Redfield, | Clinton hall. New 
York 11862 | 

8vo pp Ixxx 267 [1] Facsimile of the autograph map of the Mississippi or 
Conception River, drawn by Father Marquette at the time of his voyage Also 
facsimile of letter of Allouez 

This part has also been Issued in a separate edition, with the following titlo 
page, but otherwise Idenhcal with the foregoing, viz 

Discovery and exploration | of the | Mississippi Valley | with | the 

original narratives of Marquette, | Allouez, Membr6, Hennepm, and | 
Anastase Douay. | By | John Gilmary Shea. | With a facsimile of the 
newly^iscovered map of Marquette. | [Design ] | Bedfield, | Clinton 
hall. New York | 1852. | 

8vo pp Ixxx 267 [1] 

This pan is the work of John Gilmary Shea The annotations, which are nu- 
merons, are of tho highest character and value 

Contains tho following original matcnal Relation of the voyages, discoveries, 
and death of Father James Marquette, pp l-6b (Pp 231-257 contain same in 
French). Narrative of a vo>age made to the Illinois, by Father Claude Allouez, 
pp. 67-77, Narrative of the first attempt by M Cavelier de la Salle to explore the 
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Misaiaslppl, bjr Father Lc Clercq, pp Narrative of the voyn^fo to the nppor 
Misaiarfppl, b> Father Louis Hennepin, from his “ Dcseriplion do La Louialane,** 
printed at Paris, U»83, pp 107-145, Narrati\ e of the advcntnix's of La Salle’s party, 
from Feb 1680, to June 1681, b\ Father Zenobius Morabre, pp 147-163, Narrative 
of La Salle’s voyage down the Mississippi, by Father McinbnJ, pp 166-184, Ac- 
count of La Salle’s attempt to reach the Mississippi b\ sea, and of the establish- 
ment of a French colony in St Louis Bav, by Father Chnstian Le Clercq, pp 
185-196 Narrative of La Salle’s attempt to ascend the MissLssippl in 1687, by 
Father Anastasius Douay, pp 197-229 Unilnished letter of Father Marquette to 
F^ithcr Claude Dablon, containing journal of his last visit to the Illinois, pp 
268-264. La Salle’s patent of nobility, pp 2b5-266, La Salle’s second commission, 
pp 207-1- 

Contnins the following cxtendc<l notes History of the discovery of the Miasia- 
slppi valley, pp vii-xxxix, Life of Father James Marquette, of tlio Society of 
Jesus, first explorer of the Mississippi, pp xll-lxxviii. Notice of Sicur Joliet, 
pp Ixxlx-lxxx. Notice of Father Claudius Dahlon, p 2, Notice (»f Fatlicr Claude 
AUouez, pp 67-70, Bibliographical notice of the “ lilstabliasemeni de la Foi,’* of 
Father Christian Le Clercq, RccoDect, pp 78-82, Notice of La Salle, pp 88-84, 
Bibliographical notice of the works of Father Louis Hennepin, pp 99-106, Notice 
of Father Zenobius MembnS, pp 147-148. 

Copies aecn Hamner, Congress, Owen 

Fbbnoh, Bbnjvmin Franklin Historical memoirs | of | Louiniana, | from 
thefirstsettlementofthecolonytotho | depai lure of Ooiemor O’Reilly 
in 1770, 1 with \ historical and biographical notc*s, | forming the fifth 
of the senes of histoncal collections of Lioiiisiana | by | B F French, J 
member | [-etc., 5 lines.] | New-York. | Lamixirt, Blakeman&Law, j 
No 8 Park-place 1 1863 1 

8vo pp vii, 291 Steel poriraU of Bienville, engraved from a copy belonging 
to J D B DcBow, of an original iiainUug in the fiimily of Baron Grant, of Lon- 
gueil in Canada 

Contents History of Louisiana, transbited from the Historical memoirs of M 
Dumont, pp 1-125, Memoir of the Prc.sonl State of Louisiana, by Chevalier de 
Ghompl^y, tramfiated from the French, pp 127-283 

Appendix Prdliininary convention between the kings of Franco and Spain, for 
the cession of Louisiana to the latter, No\ 8, 1762, pp 286-230, Definite act of ecs- 
don bi the King of Franco to the King of Spain, Nov 23, 1762, pp 28b-239, Soventh 
article of the definite treaty of peace between kings of France, Spain and England, 
signed at Paris, Feb 10, 1763, pp 239-240, Note respecting the transfer of Louis- 
iana from the French minister to the Spanish ambassador, Apnl 21, 1794, pp 240. 
Commission of Don Louis de Unzaga y Amcztiga, os military and political gov- 
ernor of the dty. New Orleans and province Louisiana, Aug 17, 1772, pp 240-248, 
Commission of Don Bernardo de Galvez, os same. May 8, 1779, pp 243-246, Dis- 
patch respecting granting lands from Marquis de Grimaldi to Don Louis Unzaga, 
Aug 24, 1770, pp 245-246, Loyal order rcsi»ccting the government of tho province 
to Don Pedro Garda, Mayoral, Jan 28, 1771, pp 246-247, Report to the King of 
ftiain by the Council and Chamber of tlie Indies, Feb 27, 1772, on Lieutenant- 
General Don Alexander O’ReiUj’g statements. Fob 27, 1772, pp 248-263, Ordi- 
nances and instroctions of Don Alexander 0’RcilI> [Full body of laws and regu- 
lations], pp 264r-291. 

Copies seen. Hamner, Congress, Owen. 

EQstorical collections | of | Louisiana and Flonda, | including | trans- 
lations of ongmid manuscripts relating to their | disc*overy and settle- 
ment, I with numerous 1 histoncid and hiogrftphical notes. | By B F. 
French, | Member [-etc , 2 Imes ] | New senes | New York* | J Sabin 
& Sons, 84 Nassau street 1 1869. | 

8vo Spiel leaves, pp 862 

Contents Bdnonvllle’s Memoir to Count de Pontchartraln, on the importance 
of establishing a colony in Louisiana, pp 1-16, Le Moyne d’lbervillo’s Narrative 
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of his Voyage to La., 1698, pp 17-81 Penlcaut’s Annals of La., 1698-1722, pp 
8S-162, R6nc Laudonniere’s History of First Attempt of the French to colonize 
Florida pp 165-175. R6ne Laudonni^re s History of Jean Hihault's First Voyage 
to Florida pp 177-862 

Copies seen Hamner Congress Owen 

French, Benjamin Fr vnklin Histoncal collections ) of | Louisiana and 
Florida, | including | tianslations of original manuscripts relating to 
their I discovery and settletlement, | with numerous | historical and 
biographical notes | By B. F French, Member [-etc., 2 lines ] | Sec- 
ond senes | Historical memoirs and narratives, 1627-1702. | New 
York 1 Albert Mason, pubhsher 1 1875. | 

8vo pp xvii 300 

Contains the following original material 
LouUtana 

Memoir of La Salle, addressed to Monsigneur de Scignelay, translated from the 
French, with notes, pp 1-15, OfBcial account of La Sallows exploration of the 
Mississippi (Colbert) River to its mouth, 1682, translated trom the French, with 
note, pp 17-27 Narrative of the expeditions made by order of Lonls XIV, King 
of France, to colonize Louisiana, under command of Le Moyne d’Iberville, 1698, 
with an account of explorations of the Mississippi River, physical features of the 
country, and manners and customs of the Indian tribes he visited, translatod from 
the French, and now first printed, pp 2im21, Extract [in note] of a letter to 
Father Jean dc Lomberviiic by Father Jacques Qravler, who descended the Mis- 
sissippi River to meet M d’Iberville on his arrival to take possession of Louisiana, 
pp 79-93, Memoir (Proc^ verbal) of ihc taking possession of the conntry of the 
Upper Mississippi in the name oi the King of France, 1689, p 122, Histoncal 
memoir sent by Louis XIV. King of France, to M dc DenonvUlc, Governor- 
General of New France, 1668, translated from the French, with notes, pp 123-142 

FlorUia 

Letter [in note] from Christopher Columbus to Luis dc Santangel on his first 
discoveries 1498, pp 145-152, Proclamation of Pamfllo dc Narvaez, Govemoiv 
Genera], to the inhabitants (Indians) of Florida, pp 153-168, Extract [in note] 
from the memoir of De las Casas on the barbarous treatment of the Indians of 
Florida by the Spaniards, pp 156-158. Narrative of the first voyage of Jean de 
Rlbault, made in the reign of Charles IX, King of France, under the orders of 
Gaspard de Coligny, to make diseovenes and found a colony of Frcncli Protestants 
(Huguenots) in Florida, 1562, pp 159-190, Memoir, by Francisco Lopez de Mendoza 
GrojaJes, of the Spanish expedition by order of Philip II, in 1565, under command 
of Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles, to take possession of and colonize the eastern 
coast of Florida, and to expel the French Protestants (Huguenots) established 
there in 1564, translated from the French, pp 191-234, Narrative [m note] by 
Don Sails de las Meras brother-in-law of Menendez, of the massacre of the sliip- 
wrecked French colonists, officers and men of the expedition sent out under the 
command of Captain Ribault In 1565 to reinforce the colony, translated from 
Barela, **£nsa>o chronologico para la Historia General de la Flonda” (Madrid, 
1723), pp 216-222, Letter [in note] from Pope Plus V to Don Pedro Menendez dc 
Aviles on the expulsion of the French colonists, in 1565, from Florida, on his 
Tctnm to Spain, pp 222-223, Memoir of Hernando d’Escalonte Fontanedo, on 
the country and ancient Indian tribes of Florida, translated from Temaux Com- 
pan’a French translation from the original memoir in Spanish, pp 235-266, 
Extract [in note] from the narratives of Guido dc las Bozarca tuid Don Angel de 
la Villafanc, describing the bays and ports of the east and west coasts of Florida, 
translated from the French translation of the original memoirs, 1559, pp 236-242, 
La repnnse dc la Floridc, par Cappltaine Gouigues, pp 265-289 Memoria de Joan 
de la Vandera on que se hace relacion de los lugores > tiera de la Florida por 
donde el capltan Juan Pardo cntiu A descubnr cammo paro Nueva Espana por Jos 
Anos dc 16G6-15G7, pp 289-292, Carta en que sc da noticia do uu ylajo hecho a la 
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bahla de Ssplilta Santo, Tejas, y de la poblaclon que tenlan ahl Iob Franceses, 
1689, pp 298-296 

firtTiteina the following adtended notes Biographical sketch of Pierre le Moyne 
d’Iberville, pp 81-83, Biographical sketch of Sienr Louis Joliet, pp 139-m, Intro- 
duction to the colonial history of Florida, pp 145-162, Biographical sketch of 
Gaspard de CoUgny, pp 159-161, Boman Catholic missions and missionaries in 
Florida, pp 229-230, Historical summary and geographical account of the early 
voyages and explorations of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic coast of Florida, 
by the French and Spaniards, pp 242-219, Historical account of works on the 
Indian languages of Florida and Texas, p 296 
CopieB Been, Hamner, Congress, Owen 

Fruits. See Bulletins of the Agncultural Expenment Station. 

Fulkerson, H S. Random recollections | of | early days m Mississippi, | 
by 1 H. S. Fulkerson | Price 60 cents in paper cover, $1 00 in cloth j 
[Quotation, 3 lines ] | Vicksburg, Miss | Vicksbui^ printing and 
publishing company. 1 1885 | 

8vo pp 158 

Entertaining and vivid sketches. 

CbpiesMOk Owen 

The negro; | aahewas, asheis; ashewillbe. | By H S. Fulkerson, | 

author of j early days in Mississippi. | Vicksburg, Miss | 1887 | 
Price 50 cents— postage paid. | Vicksburg, Miss | Commercial Herald, 
printers. 1 1887. | 

8vo pp 119 
Copies Been. Owen 

Fulton, John. Memoirs | of | Frederick A. P Barnard | D. D , LL D , 
L H 1) , D G L I tenth president of Columbia College in the city of 
New York | By | John Fulton | [Design ] | New York | Published for 
the Columbia Umversity press by | Macmillan and Co | New York 
and London 1 18i)6 | All rights re8er^'ed. | 

8vo pp xli,4S5 t •portraUi one in 1848 while he was in the Universit}' of 
Alabama, and one in 1888 while president of Columbia College, New York 
Contal^ full account of his life, and connection with the Uni\CT8it> of Ala- 
bama, 1888-1854, also of his life and services at the University of Mississippi, 
1864-186L 

Oopiesseen. Congress. 

Fui/ton, Robert Bubwbll (1849-), A. M, LL J>, Profmor of Physics 
and Astronomy, UniversOy of Mmsstppi, since 1875, ChmiceVm, (hiver- 
sUy of Mssusippi, since 1898. The article on MississippL (State ) 

In Encyclopedia Biitannioo, 9th edition 

A Prehistoric Lapidary. 

* Printed in the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1889 

Memorial to the Congress of the United States from the Board of 

Trustees of the Umversity of Mississippi (asking for the grant of an 
additioiud township of land to the State for the Umversity of Miami n - 
sippn) 

Memorial from the National Association of State Umversities in 

support of the bill (S 1246) to make an eqmtoble adjustment of the 
grants of land to the .several States of the Union for seminaries of 
learning or universities. 

8vo 

Printed as Senate Document No 206, 51th Congress, 1st session, 1896 
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Fulton, Robebt Bubwell. Memorial from the Trustees of the University 
of Mississippi to the Legislature of the State. Jackson, The News 
Publishing Oo., 1899. 

8vo 

Cooperation between High Sdiools and Collies. 

Bead before the New Orleans meeting of the Southern Educational Association 
In 1898, and published in the Proceedings 

Growth of confidence between High Schools and Colleges. 

Bead before the Los Angeles meeting of the National Educational Association 
in 1899, and published in the Proceedings 

A Textile University. 

Bead before the Memphis meeting of the Southern Educational Association in 
1899, and publi^ed in the Proceedings. 

Sundry reports to the Board of Trustees of the University of Missis- 
sippi since 1892 

Pre-histonc Jasper ornaments in Mississippi. 

In PiddicoiUm Mississippi State Historical Society, 1896, vol i, pp 91-95. 

Origin and location of the Umversity of Mississippi. 

Ibid. 1900, vol. ill. (In press) 

Fungi. See Bulletins of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

G. 

Gaines, Gbobge Strother (1784-1873) Reminiscences of early times m 
the Mississippi Territory. 

In the Daily JBegister, Mobile, Ala. [new series, vol v] , Juno 19, 27, July 3, 10, and 
17,1672. 

Reprinted in part in Alabama Historical Reporter, Tuskaloosa, Ala , May, 1884, 
vol il. 

Prepared at the suggestion of Hon Percy Walker, of Mobile, and by him pre- 
sented to the “ Franklin Society,'* of Mobile. Interesting and valuable, covering 
the years 1806-1816 The author was a part of all ho describes 
Copies seen. Owen. 

Gallatin, Albert (1761-1849) A synopsis of the Indian tnbes within 
the Umted States East of the Rocky Mountains, and in the Bntish and 
Russian possessions m North America. 

la Americaoi Antiquarian Society (Archseologia Americana), vol 2. 

pp 1-422. Cambridge, 1886 8vo 
Copies seen. Hamner 

Galloway, Charles Betts (1846-) LL D , DU., Bishop M. E 
Church 8 The Methodist Episcopal Church South m Mississippi. 

In Qoodspeed’s Memirs of Mississippi, vol li, pp 862-608. 

Elizabeth Female Academy— the Mother of Female Colleges. 

In Publieations Mississippi [Stote] mstorical Society, 1809, vol il, pp. 109-178 

The Story of Blennerhassett 

Ibid. 1900, vol iU (In press.) 

Sketch of 

In Goodspeed's Memoirs qf Mississippi, vol i , pp, m-TJb, portrait 
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Gabibbbll, James B. (1841- ), D D, Sketch of 

In Foster’s BaptUt Preaclien,pp 285-2W, poriraiL 

Gannett, Henry Boundanes | of | the United States | and of the | sev- 
eral States and Temtones, | with a \ histoncal sketch of thetemtonal 
changes, | by | Henry Gannett | chief topographer | [Vignette.] | 
Washington. | Government Printmg Office | 1885. | 

8vo pp 185 

Bulletin No 18, XT 8 Geological Survey 
MissisBlpplfPP 108-104. 

Copies seen, Owen 

A I dictionaiy of altitudes | in | the United States | Second edition | 

Compiled by | Henry Gannett | chief topographer | [Vignette ] | 
Washington. | Govemmeut Printing Office. 1 1891. | 

8vo p 898 

Bulletin No 76, XT 8. Geological Survey 
Contains altitudes of various sections of MlsslsBippi 
Copies seen, Owen 

Garner, Prof, James W. The Revolution of 1876. 

In PuibUeaiions Mississippi State Historical Soctely, 1900, vol ill (In press.) 

Garrett, W. R., A, M Tennessee Historical Society Papers. | History | 
of the I South Carolina Cession | and the | Northern boundary of Ten- 
nessee. I By W. R. Garrett, A. M. | Nashville, Tenn. . | Southern Meth- 
odist publishing house | 1884. | 

8 va pp 82. 1 i?iap 
Blbliognphy,p 82. 

“South CaroUna Cession,” read before the Society, Nov. 8, 1881, and “Northern 
Boundary of Tennessee,” March, 1884 
First paper treats of Northern boundary of Alabama and Mississippi 
Copies seen: Owen 

Gathrioht, Thomas S. The responsibilities and obligations of a student’s 
life, in connection with the present political situation. An address 
delivered before the Philomathean and Hereneiiian Societies of Mis- 
sissippi College, June 27, 1871. 

8vo pp 20 

Gatschbt, Albert Samuel Brinton’s library of | 

Abonginal American literature | NumberlV | A | migration legend j 
of the I Creek Indians, | with a hnguistic, historic and ethnographic j 
introduction, [ by 1 Alberts. Gatschet, | of the U. S Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Washington, J>. C | Volume I I [Greek quotation, 3 lines ] | 
Philadelphia: | D. G. Brinton 1 1884. | 

8vo. pp 2SL 

Vol ii was issued with titles as follows 

General titU: A | migration l^ud | of the | Creek Indians, | texts and 

glossaries in Creek and Hitchiti, with | a linguistic, historic, and 
ethnographic | introduction and commentary, | by | Albert S. 
Gatschet, | of the U. S Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. | 
Volume II. I St. Louis, Mo.. | printed for the author. 1 1888. | 
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Gatsghbt, Albert Samuel Specktl tide: TchikiUi’s Kasi’hta legend | in 
the I Creek and Hitcbiti languages, | with a | cntical commentary and 
full glossaries to both texts, | by | Albert S Gatschet, | of the U S 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D C | [Greek quotation, 3 hnes ] | 
Copyrighted. 1888. All rights reserved. | St. Louis, Mo. | Printed by 
R P Studley & Co. 1 1888 | 

870 pp 207 Accompanied by two maps 1 Town map of the old Creek Coun- 
try, and 2. The linguistic families of the Qolf States, both of which are, how- 
ever, to be referred to vol 1 
Copies seen: Owen 

Gayoso de Lemos, Oov Don Manuel Administration of 
In Claiborne’s Miseisaippi, pp 136-201 PtiHralt facing p 181 

Gazetteers. See T. and T J. Baldwin, S R.Brown,AVm Darby, Bishop 
Davenport, R. S. Fisher, Timothy Flint, John Hayward, John Mehsh, 
Bev. J. Morse, Robert Sears, J. E Worcester. 

Genealogy. 

Barksdale family See E. Barksdale 
Dabney family Susan D Smedes 

Foster family that title 

Grayson family Spence M Grayson 

Humphreys family that title 

Kelly family Thomas M Owen 

Ker family David Kcr 

Lacoy family Thomas M Owen 

Lewis family W T Lewis. 

McWllUc famUy Wm McWillie 

Robert family that title 

Routh family that title 

Woddel family Jno N Woddel 

Weatherford family J D Dreisbock 

Webb family Robt D Webb 

Welsh family Mary Welsh 

General Assembly Concise sketch of debates and proceedings of House 
of Representatives, Mississippi Territory, fifteenth Septeniber, 1808. 
See Geoxge Davis. 

Discussion of the legality of the extra session of January, 1835, with 

the Report of the Committee of the Senate, John Henderson, dmrman, 
and the protest of Stephen Cocke 

In Lynch’s BencJi and Bca Mieemlppl^pp 107-174 

House of Representatives Journals, 1818-1898 

8vo 

Senate Journals, 1818-1898 

Svo 

Journals for some of the sessions of the Territorial House of Representatives 
and Legislative Council, 1801-1816, were published No complete collection is 
known to exist, and a list has not been attempted 

Geography and Geographical Description See T. and T J. Baldwin, 
S. B. Bro^n, Wm. Darby, Bishop Davenport, R S. Fisher, Timothy 
Fhnt, John Hayward, John Melish, Rev J. Morse, Wm. Roberts, Ber- 
nard Romans, Widter B. Scaife, Ro^rt Sears, C F Volney, and J. E. 
Worcester. 
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Gbologtcal Maps. See Maps 

Geological Subvby Eeport on the agncultore and geology of Missis- 
sippi. 1864. See B L G. Wailes. 

Preliminary report on the geology and agnculture of Mississippi 

1867. Seelj Harper 

Report on the geology and agnculture of Mi ssi s si p pi 1860. See E. 

W Hilgard. 

Sketch of. 

In Fayes’ History (if Education in Misstsatppi, pp 218-226 

See dlao T. M. Aldrich, Jno. L Campbell, T. A. Conrad, Q. W. Feather- 

stonhaugh, D W. Langdon, Otto Myer, and E. A Smith 

Geologist, the State. See L. Harper, E W Hilgard, E. A. Smith, and 
B. L. 0. Wailes. See also G^lognal Survey 

George, Jambs Zaghabiah (1826-1898), Sawyer, U S, Sen. from Mss. A 
dig^ I of the I reports of the decisions of the Supreme Court | and 
of the I High Court of Errors and Appeals, | of the | State of Missis- 
sippi, I from the oiganization of the State, to the present time. | By 
James Z George, esq , late reporter of the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals 1 Philadelphia. | T. & J W. Johnson & Co , | [- etc., 2 
lines.] 1 1872 | 

8V0 pp [4] 966. 

Dedicated to Francis Marion Aldridge, cnq , “ ' a profound lawyer/ * who fell 
at the battle of Shiloh.* ** 

The title, “ Limitation of Estates,” was prepared by Judge A. M Clayton, and 
the title, ” Criminal Law,** was prepared by W B Barksdale, esq 
Contains Table of Cases. 

Relations between the Senateand | Executive Departments. | Speech | 

of I Hon. J. Z. Geoige, | of Mississippi, | m the | Senate of the United 
States, I March 23, 18^. | Wasbii^ton. 1 1886. | 

8vo pp 88. 

Copies seen: Owen 

Letters [ of | Hon. J. Z. George | on the | legal obligations and indebt- 
edness of the State | to the | Agxicultural and Mechamcal College, | 
Alcorn Umversity and Industrial Female Institute. | The origm and 
object I of the | Agricultural Land Scrip Fund. | Jackson, Miss. . | 
Ckurion Steam printing establishment. 1 1887. | 

8vo pp 20 
Oopiesseen. Owen 

The Federal election bill | Speech | of | Hon J Z. Gteorge, | of Mis- 
sissippi, 1 in the I Senate of the United States, | December 10, 1890. | 
Washington. 1 1890. | 

Svo pp 60. 

Reporter. Mississippi Reports, vols. 30-39 See Supreme Court. 

Memorial addresses | on the | life and character | of | James Z 

Geoige I (late a Senator from Mississippi) , | delivered in the | Senate 
and House of Representatives, | Fifty-fifth Congress, | second ses- 
sion. 1 Washington: | Government prmting office. 1 1898. | 

8vo pp.187. PortmfL 

Character sketch of See Dunbar Rowland. 
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Gbobgu Land Claims Half tn&e. An address and remonstrance of the 
Le^slatnre of the State of Georgia [1801] (Ex Doc., 6 Cong., 2d sess.) 

8yo pp 18. 

Belates to the controyersy oyer Georgia’s claim to the domain Included In Miss 
Territory 

Message from the President of the United States, accompanying cer- 

tam articles of agreement and cession, which have been entered into 
and signed by the Commissioners of the Umted States, and the Com- 
missioners of the State of Georgia [Th. Jefferson.] April 26, 1802 
(Ex. Doc., 6th Cong., 1st sess) . 

8yo pp 11 

No 69, American State Papers PMic Lands^ Vol I, p 126 

Contains message, letter of transmittal by the Commissioners, and the articles, 
etc 

Gbobgia Mississippi Company Grant | to the | Geoigia Mississippi Com- 
pany, I the I Constltation | thereof, | and | extracts relative to the 
situation, soil, | climate, and navigation of the western | territory of 
the State of C^rgia, | and particularly of that part | thereof in 
which the compa- 1 ny^s lands are situated. | Published by order of 
the directo[rs.] | Augusta | prmted by John Erdman Smith. | 
MDCOXCV I And reprmted with an appendix, by desire | of the 
purchasers in Connecticut. | n. p. [1796.] 

12mo pp 89 

Contents Title, 1 loaf, Grant, pp 3-6. Constitution of the company, pp 7-16; 
Extracts from Thos. Hutchins’ narrative of 1784, pp 17-24, Appendix, by Jos 
Purcell, pp 25-29, Correspondence and papers as to the Spanish claim to territory 
puroha^ by the company, pp, 81-89 

Gbobgia Pacific Railway. Charter rights | of | The Georgia Pacific | 
Railway Company. | Compiled by | Bernard Peyton, | of the | Rich- 
mond & Danville Extension Co. | 1882. | Dodson & Scott, printers, 
Atlanta, Ga | 

8yo pp 106. 

Consolidation | of the | Geoigia Pacific Railroad Company | (of 

Georgia), | The Geoigia Pacific Railroad Company | (of Alabama), | 
The I Elyton & Aberdeen Railroad Company, | The | Columbus, Fay- 
ette and Decatur | Railroad Company, | and the | Greenville, Colum- 
bus and Birmingham | Railroad Company, | mto | The Geoigia Pacific 
Railway Company | Compiled by | Bernard Peyton. 1 1882. | 

870 pp 62, 1 1 

Gbobgia Wbstbbn Countby. Acts of the State [Geoigia], Dec. 1794, and 
Jan 1795, for the sale of vacant and unappropriated lands, etc. n. d 
[Augusta.] 

4to pp 10 

Brinley, Part n, No. 3980 

Land laws of Geoigia Augusta, 1794 

4to pp 80. 

Brinley, Port II, No 8930 

This copy has ” 15 pages of manuscript additions, severally certified by the Sec- 
retary of State ” 
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Gbobgia Wbstbbn Country. Eeport of U S Senate committee on the 
South Western Territory. 1798 
8vo pp — 

Brlnley, Part II, No 8M0. 

Anderson, J C , and Hobby, Wm J The contract for the purchase 

of the Western Territory, made in 1795, considered Augusta, 1799 

4to pp 98. 

Brlnley, Part II, No 3930 

Eeport I of | the commissioners [James Matlison, Alliert Gallatin, 

and Levi Lincoln] | appointed m pursuance | of | an act | for the | 
amicable settlement [of limits] | with the | State of Georgia | and j 
authorizmg the esta[bliahment] | of a Government | in the | Missis- 
sippi Territory. | Deposited m the executive office by [ — ] | senators 
in Congress 1 Eepublished by order of the l^islaturc [of]Geoi^gia. | 
Savannah, | printed by Lyon & Morse. 1 1803. | 

8 yo pp 25,95 

Contents. Title, 1 leaf Report, pp 8-25, Documenlfl nccompanying report, pp 

Act of Feb., 1796, declarmg null and void the act of Januarj’’, 1795, 

appropnatmg the unlocated Territory, n p n d 
4to pp 6 

Brlnley, Part n. No 3930 

Description of the Georgia Western Territory, with a wap Boston, 

1797. 

8V0 pp 24. 

Brlnley, Part H, No 8930 

The 1 case | of the | Georgia sales on the Mississippi | constdere<l 1 

With a reference | to law aiithonties and public acts, | and an | 
appendix, ] contaming certam extracts, records, and official jmi^ers j 
Phila. 1 printed for Benjamm Davies, No 68, | High-stroet. | 1797. | 
8vo pp 109 

Contents Title, 1 leaf. Advertisement, 1 p., Case considered, pp 1 - 58 , Appen- 
dix, Nos. 1-17, pp 69-109 

No 17 is on opinion by Alexander Hamilton that the ^rant is valid (provided 
Georgia had a good title before the first act) notwithstanding the act of repeal 

Geoigia, speculation unveiled. Hartford, 1797-98 

8vo pp 39 Part second, pp 41-144. 

By Abraham Bishop 
Brlnley, Fart n. No 3980 

State of the facts, showing the right of certain companies to lands 

purchased from the State [Georgia.] ii. p 1795 
8vo 

Brlnley, Part n, No 3980 

A I report | of j the Atty.Genl | [of the U 8. | CharlesLee] | to | to 

(aic) Congrees; | oontaimng, | a collection of chartere, | treaties, | 
and 1 other documents, | relative to and explanatory of j the title to 
the land Mtuate in the eouthwestem parts | of the United States, and 
claimed by certain companies | under a law of the State of 6a , 
passed | January 7,1796 | Printed by order of the Senate of the 
United States. | Phila.: | printed by John Fenno, | printer to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, 1 1796. | 

8vo pp.171 

Contents: Title, 1 leaf. Letter of transmittal, p 3, Reports to Congress, pp 4-12, 
Letter from George Chalmers, pp 13-2G, Doenment, pp 27-171 
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Georgia Western Country General discussion and explanation 

In Claiborne’s Mimtutippit pp (Ti-lOI 

Gnoi^N, Samuel Jameson (1808-1883), Lawyer, Federal Dist Jvdge, M 
C from Miss. Sketch of- 

In Lynch's Bench and Bar qf Mlmssfppf, pp 407-^ 

Also Goodspccd’s Menwiis of JUiasUsippit vol i,p 787 

Gladney, Fee Rtcttvrd The Devil in America. A satire. By Rev. 
Richard Gladney Aberdeen, Miss 1868 
No copy seen 

Glenn, David Oii\lmer.s (1 824-1 86-), 2>i?«ycr Sketch of 
In Lynch's Bench and Bar qf MiimUisippi^ pp 307-315 

Goodspeed. Biographical and | historical | memoirs | of | Mississippi. | 
Embracing an | authentic and comprehensive account of the chief 
events m 1 the history of the State, and a record of the | lives of many 
of the most worthy and | illustrious families and individuals | 
[Vignette] | In two volumes [vols I-II.] | Illustrated | Chicago j 
The Goodspeed publishing company | 1891 | 

4to vol l,pp 1270. vol li,pp 1121 

These volumes contain the loUowing ehaptcis 

Volume I 

(Thapter 1 Topography, natural history and paleontology, 
ii The Indians, tiieir ctismoiiH, fortresses and wars, 
ill Exploration and mHtlument, 
iv Organissadon and governmental form, 

V The legal and judicial history, 

vi The early wars, 

vii Confedemte military history; 

vlii CkiunticH of tlic old Natchez district, 
ix Counties of the first Choctaw cewioit and the coast addition, 

X Counties of the second Choctaw cession or new purchase of 1820, 

xi Counties of the third (final) Choctaw cession, 

xii Counties of the Chickasaw cession, 
zili-xxv Biography and family history 

Volume II 

Chapter i Fost-bcllnm orgaiiisaf ion , 

li Later legal and Judicial history, 
ill Institutions and societies, 
iv Water transportation, levees, 

V Railway transportation, 
vL Growth and ucvelopmcnt, 

vii Political history, 

viii Cities, towns and villages, 

ix The press of Mississippi with a cunory glance at the literature of the 
State, 

X Physicians and their associations, 
xL Educational history, 
xil Religious history of Mississippi, 
xiii-xxiv Biography and family historv 

These volumes ore a mine of facts embracing c\ cry topic of the State's history 
Important titles are entered herein under their authors or subjects 
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Goodwin, Rev S A Cominenceinent sermon | delivered before the stu 
dents I of the | University of Columbus, | Sunday, June 26, 1876, | 
by I S. A Goodwin, | (iiastor of the Baptist Church, Columbus 
TVTiflfl ) I Subject: | The Excellency of the Knowledge of Christ | [Vig 
nette ] | Published by the president, | T C Belsher, A. M. | [-etc , 
2 hues.] I Columbus, Miss | printed at the Excelsior Book and Job 
Office. 1 1876 I 

Svo Cover title only, 1 leaf, pp S 
Oopieaaeen Owen 

CkiVBBNOBS OF MISSISSIPPI Administrations of. 

In Lowry and MoOardlo’B UmMpplf pp 250-416. 

Portraits of. 

In Lowry and MoGardle’s Miagisaippifor ScIuxOa, paaaim 
See alao under names of the individual governors herein. 

Grafbs. See Bulletins of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Gbavbs, Riohabd S , State treasurer. Account of the defalcation of 
In Lowry and McCaidle’s Miaaiaaippi, pp 299-803 

Grayson, Spbngb Monroe (1803-1889) Lawyer. Sketch of 

Lynch’s Bench and Bair qf Miaaiaatppl, p 182 

For (Sketch of the Grayson family, aee Claibomu’s JHaaiaalppit pp 259, note. 
Grayson, W. S. The ruler and the ruled The right of human rule— 
the authority of dvil governments. 

In Be Bow’s Beotew, Aug , 1860, pp. 168-175. 

Gbbbnb: County. Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McCardlo’s Miaaiaaippi, pp 478-479 

See aiao Goodspeed’s Memoira qf Miaaiaaippi, vol i,pp 389-190 

Grbenb, Francis y. Campaigns of the Civil War. The Mississippi. New 
york, 1883. 

12mo pp 276 

Green, Gol Thomas Mabston, Jfiw. TerrUonal Delegate. Sketch ol 
In Glslbome’s Miaaiaaippi, p 228, and note 
Seeoiao'DT Alexander Brown’s CabeOa and their Kin. (1897 ) 

Gbbenvillb. Sketch of. 

In Goodspeed’s Memoira qf Miaaiaaippi, vol 11, pp 168-171. 

Grenada Some facts relating to early history of See Capt L. Lake. 
Grenada Collegiate Institutb. Sketch of 

In Mayes’ Siatory qf EdneatUm in Miaaiaa^i, pp 97-09 
Grenada County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardld’s ifisefwfppi, pp 479-80 
Griffith, John T The fawn^s leap. A novel. 

No copies seen 

Griffith, William B ( -1829), Lawyer Sketch ol 

In Lyncdi’s RencA aiuf Rew qT pp 112-113 

Oration delivered on the Fourth of July, 1819, at Natchez, Miwa. 

im. pp 118-126 

Guion, Capt Isaac Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s Mssiraippi, p 186 

He was one of the pnblio men in the early days of Mississippi, AnTning to the 
Territory in the Army 
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Guion, John Is i AC (1802-1858), Laiotjer^ Gov of 2irm Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf JlUsimppt, pp ‘2J5-217 

Administration as governor 

In Lowry and McCardle’s iHw/safppi, p 321 

Gully, Prof F A The elementary prmciples of agnculture. 

No copies seen 

Gwin, William McKbndkbe (1805-1885), M C from Miss , U S Sen 
from CclL. Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s MmmyppU PP 127-446, portralL 

Steofeo Appleton’s 0//c2opaxita({^xiincrlca?iHM)prap/tj/, vol iii,pp 10-20, portrait 


H. 


Hainiss, T. M. The resurrection of tlie dead and restitution of all things 
By T. M. Haines, a locomotive engineer. 1892. 

Svo pp 19 

Halbbbt, Hbnby Sale (1837-), Teacher, Indian linguia. Muscogee battle 
pits. 

In American Oct., 188^ Iv 

Muscogee pits and ambushes. 

Ibid. July 1888, vol v. 

Supplementary to the preceding 

The legend of Chicameca^s head. 

Ibid Mayl886, vol vllL 

A fragment of Shawnee history 

Ibid. Jan 1887, vol is 

Traditions of an ancient war of the Choctaws and Shawnces. 

The Choctaw Achahpi (Ghungkee) Game. 

Ibid, Sept 1888, vol x 

The last of the Apalachees. 

Ibid. May 1891, voLxUL 

Pyramid and old road in Mississippi 

IMdL Nov 1891, vol xUl 

Desczlption of the Nanih Waiya and vicinity, so famed in the traditions and 
folklore of the Choctaws. 

Okla Hannah, or the Six Towns District of the Choctaws 

Ibid. Mayl898, vol zv. 

A Choctaw migration legend. 

Ibid. July 1894, vol. zvl. 

The Choctaw Bobin GoodfeUow. 

Ibid. May 1895, vol. zviL 

A relic of De Soto’s expedition found in Alabama. 

Ibid. Sept and Oct, vol xlx, pp 257-259 

Bepilnted in the West Akdxmian, Carrollton, Ala., Jan 12, 1898. 

Courtship and marriage amoi:g the Choctaws of Mississippi 

In American Naivralist, March 1882 

The vengeance of Olohtie. 

In Alabama SUtorinsal Beporter, Tuscaloosa, Ala., July, 1884. 
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Halbbbt, Henry Sale. The visit of Pushmataha to Fort Glass. 

Ibid Jan 1885 

Belies from the Creek Holy Ground in Alabama. 

In the Archxologiftt June 1895, vol iii 

The treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. 

Iri I[i88i88!^ppi School ReiM 1894-95,1895-96 

Ho has a fuller and more oxhaustiye account of this treaty In preparation 

The small Indian tribes of Mississippi. 

In Lake Como Educational Journal, 1897 

and Ball, Timothy H. The | Creek War | of 1 1813 and 1814. | By | 

H. S. Halbert and T. H. Ball | Chicago, Illmois: | Donohue & Henne- 
berry. | Montgomery, Alabama | White, Woodruff & Fowler. 1 1895. | 
Svo pp 831 [8] 8 maps; tUuAraiimvi 

Portraits of the authors, Isham Kimball, and Jeremiah Austin 
Oontents. Chapter 1, Choctaw-Muscogec tribes. II, Causes of the Creek War, 
in, Tecumseh among the Ohickasaws and Choctaws; IV, Teemnseh among the 
Creeks, V, The war cloud gathering VI, The stockades, VII, Inter-tribal coun- 
cils of the Creeks and Choctaws, VIU, The battle of Burnt Com, IX, Fort Mims, 
X,The Klmball-James massacre, XI, Attack on Fort Slnquefield, XII, The night 
courier, XIII, Incidents of the war in the Fork, XIV, Choctaws and Chickasaws 
join the American Army, XV, The Badii skirmish, XVI, Beard and Tandy 
Walker; XVII, The canoe fight, XVIII, Battle of the Holy Ground, XIX, The 
war in the Indian country. XX, Closing events, 1814, Conclusion 
Appendix 1, The great Mississippi panic, 2, Names from court records; S, High- 
head Jim or Jim Boy, 4, Death of Pushmataha. 5, Christianity and the Creeks, 6, 
Mis. a £. W Bobertson^s letters, 7, Old Bt. Stephens. 8, Indian names, 9, Indian 
border waifareB, 10, Population of the Five Indian Nations, 11, A card of thanks, 
12, HistoilcaJ paper 

** This work does not propose to give in full that part of the conflict woged in 
the Indian country which broke the power of the fierce Muscogecs, but rather 
that part which has not been os yet so fully given, connected with the white set- 
tleiB m what is now South Alabama. This portion of our American history, as 
connected with Indian border warfare, the authors of this work believo will be 
given more accurately and fully than has ever been done before. They propose 
to do justice to the Indians and justice to the whites '^-'•Introduction, 

The work sho\V8 much painstaking effort Tlio citation and discussion, how- 
ever, of too many oecondttry authorities is carried to excess. The authors are at 
their best when ^ving facts at first hand and patiently working out local detail 
and description 
Copies seen. Owen 

Creek War Incidents. 

In Transactions Alabama Historical Society, 1897-98, vol il, pp. 95-119 
The following are the subjects of the several Incidents, viz. 

1. Capt. Sam Dale 

2. The First blood shed in Olarke County, [Ala ] 

8. The Canoe Fight 

4. The Holy Ground 

5 Abandoning the forts. 

6 James Cornells. 

7 ThefateofSeekaboo, the Shawnee Prophet 
8. Creek War Adventure 

9 Creek reconnoissance of Fort Madison 

10 Indian depredations. 

11 Pushmataha. 

The last named comprises an elaborate biography of famous Choctaw 
chief, and corrects numerous errors in current accounts. 
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In the sketch of Pushmataha nrlll bo found an extended description of " Nanih 
Waiya,” the sacred mound of the Choctaws, and a correction of the Incident 
noM by Pickett’s iKobcuno, vol i, p 124, in reference to this chief and Col 
George S Gaines Mr Halbert shows that Nittakechi was the chief who figured 
in the incident 

Halbert, Henry Sale. Choctaw Indian names m Alabama and Mississippi. 

Ihld. 1S98-99. vol iii, pp 64-77 

In the list there are twenty-nine Alabama and fifty-nine MiasiBBippi words 
which comprise the names, of Choctaw derivation, of towns, rivers, and creeks in 
these States. 

Some inaccuracies in Claiborne's History [of Mississippi] in regard 

to Tecumseh 

In PubU^xUlonit qfUie Mlatilaalppi State Bietorical Society, 1698, vol i, pp 101-106 

Nanih Waiya, the Sacred Mound of the Choctaws 

Ibid. 1899, vol 11, pp 228-234 

Funeral customs of the Choc*.taws. 

Ibid 1900, vol iii (In press) 

An mterpretation of Danville's Map of East Mississippi in 1732. 

Ibid 

Originally published in part in the Mobile Register, July 8, 1899 

The Indians in Mississippi and their schools 

In Report of Superintendent of Education of Mississippi, 1898-95, pp 684-^1 

Choctaw schools m Mississippi 

Ibid 1895^, pp 23-27 

— The Indian named counties m Mississippi 

Ibid. 1895^, pp 27-80 

Derivation suggested, with translation 

The Mississippi Choctaws 

Ibid. 1897-99, pp 35-3& 

Hall, Basil (1788-1844) , Author. Travels | m | North America | m the | 
years 1827 and 1828 | By Captam Basil Hall, | Royal Navy. | In two 
volumes | Vol I. [-II.] | Philadelphia | Carey, & Carey, | Chest- 
nut street, | 1829. | 

12 mo Vol i,pp vl, 5-822, vol ii,pp iv, 8-889 

Copies seen Hamner 

Hall, James (1744-1826), A. M, Jh^esbytenan Clergyman. A | brief his- 
tory I of the I Mississippi Temtory, | to which is prefixed, | a | sum- 
mary view of the country | between the settlements on | Cumberland 
River, I and the Territory | By James Hall, A M | Salisbury | 
printed by Francis Coupee | 1801 | Copyright secured according to 
law. I 

24mo Title,! loot pp 70 

Contents Summary view of the country from the settlements on Cumberland 
River to the MissisRippi Territory pp 1-7, Boundaries of the territory pp 7-8, 
The time of its settlement pp 8-9, The masKaerc of the French pp 9-15, Re- 
population and revolutions, pp 15-16, The late and present form of govern- 
ment pp 16-19, Propriety of the soil pp 19-28, Face of the county pp 
24-28, Soil and produce pp 28-81, Climate pp 81-84, Manners, customs, and 
character pp 84-41, Population pp 41-42, Trade and commerce pp 42-46, 
Curiosities pp 46-60, Hurricanes, pp 60-66, Appendix pp 67-69, Contents 
and errata p 70 


msT 99 — ^voL I 46 
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“In May 1800 a commission was transmitted to me by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, convened in Philadelphia, directing me on a mission 
to the Mia^ppi Territory The Synod of the Carolinas commissioned two other 
missionaries to accompany me on the tour 
“We arrived at Nashville about the middle of the following November, where 
we intended to take boating for the territory, but the extreme lowness of Cum- 
berland River rendered our passage that way impracticable We therefore pro- 
ceeded on horseback by the way of the Chickasaw Nation 
“ We arrived at the territory on the first week of December and left it on the 
third week of April 

“As I ha\e been solicited by sundry persons to publish an account of my 
travels through that port of the Union, and having my own geographical curios- 
ity highl} gratified by traveling through such a vast tract of country, the history 
of which is little known, presuming that a brief view of the interjacent space 
between the settlements of Cumberland and the territory , together with a sketch 
of the history of that territory would afford some gratification to my fellow-clti- 
sens, the following pages are with deference submitted to the candor of the 
public, by their humble servant, the author Iredell County, N 0 , Aug 26, 
1801 

The first history of the territor / A well-written and interesting work 
Chpiesseen. Congress 

Hambbrlin, L R Lyrics By L R Hamberlm 1881 

No copies seen 

Hamilton, Peter Joseph (1859-), A M, I/xwyer Oolonial Mobile | an 
historical study, laiigely from | original sources, of the Alabama- 1 
Tombigbee Bamn from the dis- 1 covery of Mobile Bay m 1519 | until 
the demolition of | Fort Charlotte | m 1821. | By | Peter J. Hamilton, 
A M I late fellow of Pnneeton; author of [-etc , 1 line ] | Illus- 
trated 1 [Vignette ] | Boston and New York | Houghton, Mifflm and 
Company | the Riverside press, Cambridge, 1 1897. | 

8vo pp xli, 1 1, 446 iUiutraiUnu 

This valuable work contains many references to tho history and region now 
embraced in MisslsBlppi 
Oopiawm, Owen 

Running Mississippi’s south Ime. 

In PtfNfeoftons MUsigsippi [8fafe] Historical Society, 1899, vol ii, pp 157-168 

French exploration from Mobile 

In Tr<ma(uii(m AUam^ 1898-99, vol lii, pp 80-98. 

Hamm, J S., DisL Judge Charge | delivered by | Hon J. S. Hamm, | 
Judge of the 71h Jud Dist, Miss , | to the grand jury of Kemper 
County, I at Sept Term, 1877, of the Oircmt Court | Published by 
request of many members of the Bar and other persons | Mendian, 
Miss, I Shannon & Powell, book & job printere. | 1877 | 

Svo Title, 1 leaf , pp 19 

Charge | dehvered by | Hon. J 8 Hamm, | Judge of the 7th Jud 

Diet, Mm, | to the grand jury of Lauderdale County, | at February 
term, 1879, of the Circuit Court | Meridian, Miss | Shannon & Povr- 
ell, hook and job pnnters. 1 1879 | 

8vo pp 28 

Hammet, William H., M, C from Miss Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s Missusippi, p 451, note 

Hampton, John P , Lawyer, Rrst Chief Justice of Mm Sketch of 

In Lynch's Bench and Bar qf Mississippi, pp 81-83. 
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Hancock County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlc’s Mtssisaijtpt, pp 

See also Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mutsissippt, vol 1, pp lUl-192 

Historical account of See J F H Claiborne 

Handy, Alexander H (1809- ), Lawyer Sketch of 

In Lynch's Bench and Bar nf MmtsstpiiU PP 50H-510 

Secession considered as a right in the States composing tiie late Amer- 
ican Umon of States, and as to the grounds of justification of the 
Southern States in exercising the right 1862 

870 

Title from Lynch, p 609, who says ** The work is n profound and instructive con- 
stitutional argument, which every lawyer slnjuld rctut who seeks a thorough 
knowledge of the history, character, and interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Harding, Lyman ( -1820), Lawyer Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar of Mississippi, pp 26-27 
See also Olaibome’s MussisslppU PP 359-860 

EUbdy, William H The evil tendencies of the age. Moral and religious 
education the only corrective An address delivered before the Philo- 
mathean and Hermenian Societies of Mississippi Coll^, June 24, 1873. 

8vo PP 16 

Harmon, Bev, M. F. The Christian Church m Mississippi 
In Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi, vol li,pp 868-869 

Harper, L., LL D , StaU Geologwl Preliminary report | on the | geology 
and agnculture | of the | State of Mississipj)!, | by | L Plarpei, 
LL D , I correspondent of the Imperial Museum for Hat Science of 
France, etc. | State Geologist of Mississippi | By order of the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi | £ Barksdale, State printer, | Jackson. | 1857. | 
8vo pp 860 Errata,! leaf Qeailofficalviap, B3 Diagrams, ssydf taXies, Qeaiog- 
ical maps of Pontotoc, Tippah, and Tishomingo counties. 

Edition, 5,000 copies. 

See Mayes’ History cf Education in Mississippi, pp 216-219 

Harper, Cla^.W.L. Centennial address, 1876 

Referred to and quoted in Claiborne’s Missisidppi, p 227 
He was of Jefferson County 

Harris, Buckner C , Lawyer Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar of Mississippi, pp 189-140 

Harris, J Bowmar, Lawyer A dig^ | of | Mississippi Railway decis- 
ions I from vol 1 to and mcluding vol 71 | Mississippi Reports 1 
Compiled by | J Bowmar Harris, | attorney at law, | Jackson, Miss j 
Press of Clarke <& Courts, Galveston. | 1894 | 
l2mo pp 191 

He is also the compiler of the ” Ordinances” of Jackson, Miss., 1890, 8vu 

pp 218. •• 

Harris, WiLEY P (1818-1891), 2Lat£J!/er, M C from Mm Memorials | of 
the I life and character | of | Wiley P Hams, | of | Mississippi | Jack- 
son, Miss. . I Clarion printing estabhshment | 1892 | 

8vo pp 40 

Contains Remarks at the funeral, by Rev John Hunter, Proceedings of the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi, Including addresses of Messrs. T M. Miller, 8 8 Cal- 
hooD, Frank Johnston, T J Wharton, and of Chief Justice Campbell; Tribute, by 
Bishop C B Galloway, and sundry E^torlal Tributes. 

CtyiHes seen, Owen. 
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H akkth , Wilby P. Sketch of 

In Henry W Scott’s DislinguUJicd American I/mycn 
Also Ooodspeed's Memoirs qf Masisstppl, vol i, pp. STD^ 

Address ou the condition of Mississippi under carpet*-bag and alien 

government, delivered in Jackson, Aug 28, 1875 

In Lowry and HcCardlc’s Mtaaissljppitpp 892-400 

Habeis, WiLLLiM Littleton (1807-1868), Lawyer, Sketch, of. 

In Lynch’s Bench a))d Bai qf Mississippi., pp 342-355 

This sketch contains a copy of Mr Harris’ address os oommlssLoner to Ga. from 
Miss., delivered Doc 16, 1860, before the legislature of the former State 

Sharkey and EUett. GompUera. Revised Code of Miss., 1857 fke 

Codes of Mississippi 

Hakrison County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McOaidle’s Misalssippiipp, 4S2-483. 

Haebison, James Thomas (1811-1879), Lawyer, Member (Jemf Ooiigreas 
Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bendi and Bar qf Mississippi, pp 377-888, portraiL 
See also Baldwin’s Flush Times, etc., for paper entitled “ Jim T ” , aud James M 
Arnold 

Haebison, Rev. W S Life culture, | a sermon | preaclied June 20th, 1876, 
to the faculty and | students of the University of Columbus, in the | 

M. E Church, South, Columbus, Miss | By Rev W. S Harrison, 
pastor I [Cut of M E church ] | Columbus, Miss. * | pnnted at the 
the Excelsior Book and Job Office 1 1875 | 

8vo pp 8 

He is also the author of *' Creation, Life, Lifc-iulLure, tlireo HermouH,” 1875, 
and “ Sam Williams, a tide of the Old South, ” (1892, 12mo pp 303.) 

Haskins, Rev. W. Atlantis, 1881 
No copies seen 

Hatbon, Chablbs W. The begmnings of civihzation Now York, John 
B Alden. 1887 

19iTin 

He is also the author of ** Out of a besciged city,” 1887, ”Thu story of Beryl,” 
1888, and “French literature,” 1889 

Hawkins, Benjamin (1764-1816), (hi m the Revdutum, U S Seni. from 

N. C., Indium Agent Collections | of the [ Georgia Historical Society, 
Volume m I Part 1. | [Motto, 1 Ime ] [ Savaimah | firinted for the 
Society. I MDCCCXLYIII | [New York William Van Norden 
printer] 

8vo pp 88. 

Contents Introduotiou, Biogmphictd sketch of Boiijamiii Hawkins, Tlic Creek 
oonfedeiaoy, by W. B Hodgson, A sketch of the Creek country, in 1798 and 1799 
by B. Hawkins 

Appendix Indian treaties, 1773-1796 

No other part of this voldmo of collections was issued 

“The author of this treatise [Sketch of the Creek country] wtis Jor more than 
thirty years employed by the Government of the United States in ite intereoiiiKe 
with the Indiana He was styled hy the Greeks, CShoctaws, Ghickasaws, and 
Cherokees the Beloved Man of the Four Natlona Ho wrote eight volumos of 
material relatingtotho history of the varlouH Indian tribes with whom he treated 
These volumes of MSS are filled with details of treaties, his corrospondeuce on 
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behalf of the tnbeswith the General and State jsovernments, vocabularies of 
Indian languages, and records of the manners and customs, religious ntes, and 
civil polity of these wonderful aboriginal nations This treatise is filled with 
sketches of all these particulars as existing in the Creek nation Field’s 

BOMographu, p 1G2. 

Hawkins, Benjamin [Journal of a tour through the Creek country, 
November 19th, 1796, to Iklay 21st, 1797 ] 

Folio pp 250 
Manuscript 

The original of which this is a copy is in the Georgia Hlslortcnl Socuetg library’ 
It contains the author’s observations upon the country and its inhabitants at that 
tunc Numbers of others of the Hawkins manuscripts also are in this Socict>’s 
collection This copy was made for and is owned bj Dr George W Hamner, of 
Washington, D C 

Sketch of See Absalom Chappell. 

Hayden, Bev Horace Edwin A biographical sketch of Hon Oliver Pol- 
lock, Umted States Commercial Agent at New Orleans and Havana, 
1776-1783. 

In narrvi>\wg {Pa,) Daily Tdegrapli, Nov IS, 1880 

See oIm Eglea* and Qurriee, Series II, pp 147-151 

Mr Pollock spent his last years in Miss , and died in the State 

Hayward, Ann Emma Stanley A novel. By Ann Hayward, of Kem- 
per County, Miss 1842 
No copj seen 

Hayward, John (1781-1862), Avilior A | gazetteer | of the | United States 
of Amenca; | compnsing | [-etc , 13 iinos ] | By John Hay>\ard, | 
[-etc., 2 lines ] I Hartford, Ct | Case, Tiffany, and company | 1853 j 
8yo pp 861 lUiUitrattons 
Copies seen. Hamner 

Haywood, John (1762-1826), Aity, Oen. of N C., Judge of Sup. Q. oj 
N. C., Uiimjer m Term The | natural and aboriginal | history | of | 
Tennessee, | up to the | first settlements therein | by the | white 
people 1 m the I year 17^. | By John Haywood | of the County of 
Davidson, in the State of Tennessee | Nashville, | printed by George 
Wilson, I 1823 | 

8vo pp vlll,390,li [2] 

“In this hook, now exceedingly rare and highly prized, the author has brought 
together a ver> largo number of ennous facts relating to the origin and character 
of the natives of his State prior to the settlement by the whites He docs not 
favor tho hypotliesis of great antiquity in the Indian nations of .Vmcricii, and 
believcB in their common origin with the Caucasian race He describes with 
great minuteness and care the relics nt the race which once inlmbltod the terri- 
tory, its utensils, skeletons, crania, and fortihcatlnns, most of whieli he appears 
to l^vo peisonally inspected “—Field’s Lnilan liihiwgmphy^ p 1G2 

The I civil and pohtical | history | of the | State of Tennessee | from 

its I earliest settlement | up to | the year 1796 | mcludmg the | bound- 
aries of the State | by John Haywood. | Printed for the author | by 
Heiskel and Brown | Knoxville, Tenn. 1 1823 | 

8vo 2pl. pp 604. 

“ This work, only less rare than tho Aboriginal History qf Tennessee by the some 
author, contains a large portion of tho material relating to the border warfare 
with the Indians, narrated in the last-mentioned work The speculative and 
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autiqiiarian porUoDsaiid descriptions of mounds are omitted in this volume, but 
the story of Indian conflicts and massacres is narrated with greater detail and 
minuteness, filling much the larger portion of the work The story of the forma- 
tion of the State of Franklin, and the civil war which ensued, is a chapter of 
American history but little known, and scarcely exceeded in interest by any 
other ’'—Field’s Indian Bibliography, p XC8 

Haywood, John The | Civil and Political History | of the State of Ten- 
nessee I from its 1 earliest settlement up to the year 1796, | including 
the I boundaries of the State | By John Haywood. | Exact reprint of 
the edition of 1823, published by | W W Haywood, great-grandson 
of the author; | with a biographical sketch of Judge John Haywood. | 
ByCol. A.S.Colyar. | Printed for W.H Haywood | Publishing House 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. | Barbee & Smith, agents, 
Nashville, Tenn | 1891 | 

Svo pp 518. 

Health, State Board op Report of Commission to study yellow fever 
and samtary conditions in Cuba, n p. [1898.] 

8V0. pp.24. 

Made to the Mlsaissippi State Board of Health 

Hebron, Ellen E Songs from the South By Ellen E. Hebron Balti- 
more, Eugene R Smith 1875 
Ifimo pp 245 

Faith, or earthly paradise, and other poems Chicago 1890 

l2mo pp 28. 

Heidelberg, Daniel W , Lawyer. A digest | of | Mississippi Reports, | 
from VoL 45 to 64 inclosive, | being a digest of all the Mississippi 
reports not embraced in George’s Digest. | By Daniel W. Heidelberg. | 
Albany, N. Y | Weed, Parsons and Co , printers. 1 1888 \ 

Svo pp [4], 748 

Henderson, John (1796-1857), Lawyer, U. S. Semtor from Mss. Sketch of. 
In Lynch’s Bench, and Bar qf MisaUaippi, pp 145-14G 
He is also the author of “A reply to Tom Psalnc," rNatchez, 1820 ) 

Henderson, Mm J. P. Annie Balfour. Richmond, Va. Pres. Com. of 
Publication. 1870 

IQmn 

Henderson, John W. A competitive essay on The Sabbath New 
Orleans, 1877. 
l2mo 

Henderson, Mrs. Lizzie George, Pres. U D. C. Private letters of Mrs. 
Humphreys, wntten immediately before and after the ejection of her 
husband from the Executive Mansion 

In Publuxauma Miaeimppi State Historical SoetOy, 1900, vol. lit (In press.) 

Hersby, Rev. John. Sketch of. See Rev PE. Marine 

Hilgard, Eugene Woldbmar (188S-), Ph. D., Chemist, Stale Geologist 
Report on the condition of the geological and agricultural survey of 
MissisBippL 1868. 

8vo. pp.22. 
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Hilgabd, Eugene WoLDEifAB Beport | on the | geology and agriculture | 
of the I State of Mississippi | by | Bug. W. Hilgard, Ph D., j State 
Geologist. I Printed by order of the Legislature. | E. Barksdale, State 
printer. | Jackson, Mississippi, 1 1860 | 

Svo. pp zzlv, S91 Qeologicalmap, tploteB: and several figures, unnumbered 
This report is justly regarded as a production of great value 
Edition, 5,000 copies. 

Copies seen. Owen 

Sketch of. 

In Appleton's Cydopiedta qf Ameriean Biography, vol iii, p 202. 

Mr Hllgard edited vols v and vl on “Cotton Production," of the “US Census 
Reports for 1880," to which he contributed the monographs on Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana. and California. 

See also Mayes' Hietory otf Mucaiitm in Mississippi, pp 219-226. 

Hill, James, vs Catchings, T 0 OonteBted-election case | of | James Hill 
vs. T C. Catchings, | the | third Congressional district of Missis- 
sippi. I Washington | Government printing office. | 1889. | 

8vo. pp . 

Copies seen Owen 

Majority and minority reports of the Committee on Elections Feb 

25, 1891. (House Bep 4005, 51st Cong , 2d sess ) 

Svo pp 9 No title-page 
Copies seen. Owen, 

Contested-election case | of | James Hill | vs. | T C Catchings, | from 

the I Third Congressional Distnct of Mississippi | Bnef for contes- 
tee I Dabney, McCabe & Anderson, | attorneys for contestee | Wash- 
ington, D C I Geo B. Gray, prmter and publisher | 1889 | 

Svo Cover title only, 1 leaf pp 264. 

Copies seen. Owen 

Hill, Bobert Andrews, Lawyer, U. S Diet Judge Sketch of. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, p 472,note 

Hillman Colijege Catalogues. 1866-1890, 1891-1898. 

8vo ids in each 

See Mayes’ Eisiory qfEdueaUon in Mississippi, pp 99-100 
Located at Clinton, Hinds County, Miss. Originally, and until 1891, the “Cen- 
tral Female Instituto ’’ In latter year, changed to present name 

Hillyakd, M. B. The | new South | A description of the Southern States, 
noting each State separately, | and giving their distinctive features and 
most I sahent characteristics. | By M. B. Hillyard. | Published by | the 
Manufacturers’ Beoord Co. | l^timore, Md. 1 1887. | 

Svo pp 418. lUustralions 
Copies seen. Hamner 

Letters descriptive of the climate, soil, and resources of Central Mis- 
sissippi. McComb City, 1876. 

8vo. pp 203. 

Hinds County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’B Mississippi,pp 488-490. 

Jaolcflon, the State capital, is located In this county 

Historical SoaETY Pubhcation | of the | Mississippi State | Histoiical 
Society I For 1898 | Contents \ [-etc , 23 lines ] | Oxford, Miss | 
Published by the Soaety | June, 1898 | Price, $2 00 | 

8vo Clover title only, 1 leaf, pp 106 Index, pp. [4.] 
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1 Misslsslpprs “Backwoods Poet,** by Dabney LipBComb, A U 
2. Mississippi as a field for the student of literature, by W. L. Weber 

8 Su£ErBi;e in Mississippi, by B. H Thompson, LL D 

4. Spanldi policy in Mississippi after the Treaty of San Lorenzo, by F L. BUey, 
Ph D 

5 Time and place rdatlona In history with some Mississippi and Looisiana, 
applications, by Prof H E Chambers. 

6. The study and teaching of history, by Herbert B Adams, Ph D , LL D 
7 Some facts in the early history of Mississippi, by B W Jones, A M , LL D 

6 Pre<historic Jasper ornaments in Mississippi, by R. B Fulton, A M , LL D 

9 Suggestions to local historians, by Franklin L Bilcy, Ph D 

10. Some inaccuracies in Glaibome’s History in regard to Tccumseh, by H S. 
Halbert 

11. Did Jones County secede? By A. L. Bondurant 
Oopieaaeen, Owen 

Historical Society. The | Mississippi Histoncal Society | I. General 
Information | II. Personal Endorsements | III. Publications. | IV. 
list of members | [By Dr. F L Kiley.] | Printed at the | Up-to^te 
Job Printing Office | Oxford, Miss. | [1899.] 

8vo pp 16 

Administratlye circular 

Publications | of | the Mississippi | [State] Historical Society | Edited 

by I Franklin L. Riley, | Secretary. | Vol II. | Oxford, Mississippi. | 
published by the Society. 1 1899 | 

8vo pp 234116.} 

OOMTBMTS 

Title, OfficeiH of the Society for 1899, and Contentn. 

The historical element in recent Southern literature, by Prof C Alphonso 
Smith 

Irwin Bussell— First fruits of the Southern romantic movement, by Prof W L 
Weber 

William Ward, a Mississippi poet entitled to distinction, by Prof Dabney 
Lipscomb 

Sherwood Bonner, her life and place in the literature of the South, by Prof 
Alexander L Bondurant 

“The Daughter of the Confederacy,” her life, character, and writings, by Prof. 
Chiles Clifton Ferrell 

Sir William Dunbar, the pioneer scientist of Mississippi, by Prof Franklin L 
Blley 

HMory of taxation in Mississippi, by Prof Charles H. Brough 
Territorial growth of Mississippi, by Prof J M White 
The early dave laws of Mississippi, by A H Stone, esq 
Federal courts. Judges, attorneys, and marshals in Mississippi, 1798-1898, by 
Thomas M Owen, esq 

Running MississippPs South line, by Peter J Hamilton, esq 
EUzabeih Female Academy— the mother of female coUeges, by Bishop Chas. B 
Qidloway 

Early history of Jefferson CoUege, by J K Morrison 

The rise and fall of Negro rule in Mississippi, by Dunbar Rowland 

Glimpses of the past by Mrs. Helen D Bell 

Historic Adams County, by Gerard Brandon, esq 

The historical opportunity of Missiasippi, by Prof B. w' Jones. 

Nonlh Waiya, the sacred mound of the Chpetaws, by H S Halbert esq 
Index 

Oopteaseen, Owen. 
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Histobical Society Sketch of. 

In Goodspeed’s Memoirs of MiseiaslppU vol 11, pp 52-^ 

Histoey Works relating to Mississippi See J G. Baldwin, Besangon, 
J F. H Claiborne, Reuben Davis, Le Page Du Pratz, Mm Mary V 
Duval, Rev L S Foster, B F French, H S Fulkerson, H S Hall^rt, 
James Hall, P J Hamilton, John Hayrv'ood, M B Hillyard, Histois 
ical Society, Joseph Hodgson, Charles 0 Jones, Rev. John G. Jones, 
Edward King, Mien Grace Kmg, Louisiana, Lowry and McCardle, 
Hugh Mc^pall, A. T Malian, Mm Louise Manly, A B Meek, Andrew 
Miller, J W Monette, Charles Nordhoff, Thomas M Owen, Rev 
Frank Patton, A J. Pickett, A W Putnam, J G M Ramsay, Win 
Roberts, Bernard Romans, Chas C Boyce, Susan D Smedes, Amos 
Stoddard, C B Walker, E G Wall, Ren Geo White 

Hodgson, Joseph (1838-), Col C S A , Joumcdist The Cradle | of 
the I Confederacy; | or, the Times of | Troup, Quitman and Yancey | 
A Sketch of Southwestern Pohtical History | from the Formation of 
the Federal | Government to A D 1861 | By Joseph Hodgson, | of 
Mobile I [Quotation, 1 line ] | Mobile | Pnnte<l at the Register Pub- 
lishing Office I 1876 I 
8vo xy,G28. 

Maintains **that the Southwestern States wore driven b} Northern enemies 
rather than by Southern leaders into the act of sec^cssion — Pir/iuv 
Cbpies seen Owen 

Hogue, Addison The irregular verbs of Attic prose By Addison Hogue, 
Prof, of Greek in the University of IMississippi Boston 1889 

19mn 

Holly Speings. Sketch of 

In Davis’s UccoUedtons of Ifitwfmppf mid MiMifssfpplmis, pp 8&-9G 

Female Institute 

In Mayes’s History of JSducatf min Mississippi^ pp 40-61 

Holman, D A Development A great pnmary law of nature An 
address delivered before the Hermenian and Philomothean Societies 
of Mississippi Coll^, June 25, 1877 
8vo 

Holmes County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlc’s Mississippi, pp 49(M9S 

Holmes, David (1769-1832), M C from Yu , Thniortal ami Slate Gov of 
cmd U S Sen from Mias. Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 802-S03, portrait 

— Administration as governor 
Ibid pp 304-8(i0 

Also Lowry and McOardle’s Mississippi, pp 213-245, 259 

Holt, John S The hfe of Abraham Page Philadelphia. 1868 

He is also the author of '* What I know about Ben Eaclcs,” 1809, and The 
“Quines,” 1870 

Hoi/r, Joseph (1807-1896), Lawyer, P M Oeii , Sec of TT'ifr Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bar of Mississippi, pp 247-250 

Hookse, Allan J. Confederate military history of Mississippi 
In Goodi^ecd’H l,pp 145-172 

In collaboration with his father, Hon Charles B Hooker 
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Hooker, Ghables E , Ool C 8, if C from Miss. Confederate mili- 
tary history of Mississippi 

In Goodgpeed’s Mmotrs qf Mtsstsstppi, vol 1, pp 146-172 

Sketch of. 

JWa. pp951. 

Contested election case of. See Kemaghan m. Hooker. 

Hooker, Chaelbs E., Jr. Pohtical history of Mississippi 
In Goodspeed’H Menvolrt qf ^ftsiMppif vol 11, pp 127-140 

HoBTicui/ruBAL SociETr Transactions | of the | Mississippi Horticultural 
Society, | at the | regular semi-annual meeting, | held | Wednesday, 
June 18, 1884, | at the | Agricultural and Mwhanical College, | Stark- 
ville. Miss | By J. B Yellowly, | Secretary pro tern. | Jackson, 
Moss. I Clarion steam printing establishment. | 1885. | 

8vo pp 82 

See also BnUetlns of the Agncultuml Experiment Station. 

Houston Recollections of 

In ReeotkiiUm and MlssMppians. pp 174-185. 

Howard, H. R The History | of | Virgil A Stewart, | and his | Adven- 
ture 1 in Captunng and Exposing the Great “ WoHlein T^and | Pirate” 
and his Gang, in Connection | with the Evidemui, | also of the | Trials, 
Confessions, and Execution | of | aNumlierof Murreirs Associates in 
the State of 1 Mississippi during the Siiininer of 1835, and the | Exe- 
cution of Five Professional GaiulderH | l)y the Citizens of Vicksburg, | 
on the 6th July, 1835 | [Quotation, 3 hnw] | CompiltHl ))y H R 
Howard | New York Harper & Brothers, Cliff-St | 1836 | 

12mo pp 278 

Compiled under tlic direction and RHfdMtance of Air Ntewnrt, tind ih fall and 
circumstantial in detail 
Copies scm. Congress 

Howard, Volnby E , Ixmjerj M. C from Trvas Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bai IhssisHfppt^ pp 2!iO-2i)l 

— — Reporter. Mississippi Reports, vols 2-8 See Sujirenie Court 

His reports are distinguished for n^ularitj and H^slematle amingomcnt, and 
hla captions and syllabiisos arc lucid, comprohensives and exact —Lynch, p JfiO 

Howry, James Moorman (1804-1884), Lcuryer 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf Minsbu>ippt, pp rdl-TUr} 

See (dm Woddcl’s Manorlals of A(^(lnnic Life, pp 2no-29L 

Hume, Alfred (186G-), C A?, D. Sc, Prof Umv Jf/ss. 8onie physu^al 
constants, | (Length of second’s penduliun, f<»n*e of magnetism, lati- 
tude, and longitude.) | by Alfred Hume, C E | Fellow in Civil Engi- 
neering, Vanderbilt University | A thesis presented to the Faculty of 
Vanderbilt Umv | for the d^ree, Doctor of Scienco | June, 1890. ( 
Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, | Nashnlle, Tennessee. | 
8vo 

Mr Hume has articles in the Vanderbilt University weekly, monthly, and 
annual He also has papers in the Proceedings of the Engineering Ass’n of the 
South, 1896, Miss School Journal, 1897, Proceedings of the Southern Ass’ii of Col- 
leges and Schools, 1899, the School Brview, Chicago, Peb , 1900, and the American 
Matheniattcal Monthly 
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Humphreys, Benjamin Grubb (1808-1882), Brig. Gen. C S. A., Gov of 
Mm. Admimstration as governor 

In Lowry and McCardle’s IfissieHppit pp 860-371 

Grenealogy of the Humphreys family. 

In Goodspeed’s Mentoira qf Atiaaisslpplt vol 1, pp 979-988. 

Hunt, Abmah Duel with George Poindexter 
In Lowry and McCaidlo’s Mississippi, p 503 
See also Claiborne’s Mississippi, p 371-372 

Huntington, Mm Irwin. The | Wife of the Sun | A l^nd of the 
Natchez. | [Quotation, 3 lines ] | By Irwin Hmitington, | (‘^Frances 
Irwm,”) I Mobile, Ala.. | the Gossip pnnting co. | 1892. | 

8vo pp 62 lUu^ratUm 

Hutchins, Ool. Anthony Sketches of 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp llS-128, 185, 170-175, 208 

Hutchinson, Anderson ( -1853 ) , Lawyer Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bendli and Bar qf Mi8sMppi,pp 252-253 

Oompder. Code of Miss , 1798-1848 See Codes of Mississippi. 

Manual | of | judicial, ministerial, and civil | forms, | revised, Ameri- 
canized, and ^vested I of useless verbiage | comprising [etc., 91me6.] | 
By A. H. Hutchinson, | compiler of the Code of Mississippi, | Jackson, 
Miss I published for the author, by Barksdale & Jones; | 1^2 | 

8vo pp 825 

Hutchinson, Bev. J R Reminiscences Sketches and addresses 1852 
8yo 


I 

Indians. Document 512 | Correspondence | on the subject of the | Emi- 
gration of Indians, | between | the 30th November, 1831, and 27th 
December, 1833, | withabstractsof expenditures by disbursingagents, | 
in the | Removal and Subsistence of Indians, c&c , &c | Furnished | in 
answer to a Resolution of the Senate of 27th December, 1833, | by the 
Commissary-General of Subsistence [George Gibson] | Vol. I [-V] | 
Washington | Printed by Duff Green, 1 1834. (Sen Doc 512, 23 
Cong., Ist sees. Vols 7-11 ) 

8 VO Vol 1, pp vll, 8-1179, vol ii,l 1 , pp 972, vol.iU, 1 1 , pp 846, vol.lv, 1 1 
pp 771, vol V, 1 1 , pp 603 

Copies eeen: Owen 

The Natchez, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and other Indian tribes. 

In Lowry and McCardlc’s Mississippi, pp 216-258 

Antiquities of tlie Southern Indians. See Charles C. Jones 

The Mississippi Indians. 

In Clolbome’a Mississippi, pp 488-626 

This sketch collates many Interesting facts, but it contains also many errors 

The Indians, their cessions, fortresses, and wars. 

In Goodq)eed’8 Memoirs qf Mississippi, vol i, pp 27-BS 

Dancing Rabbit Creek treaty. See that title 

History of the Amencan Indians See James Adair 

Aboriginal races of North America. See S. G. Drake. 
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Indians Life of Tecumseh. See Benj. Brake 

Essay toward an Indian bibliography See T. W. Field. 

A synopsis of Indian tribes See Albert Gallatin 

See alao Wm Bartram, Baudry de Lozieres, Biedma, F Bossu, Wm. A 

Bowles, B G Bnnton, A J Brown, Bureau of Ethnology, C^be^a de 
Vaca, A W Billard, J B. Breisback, Le Page Bu Pratz, Elvas, B F 
French, A S Gatschet,H S. Halbert, Benj Hawkins, John Haywood, 
Indian Treaties, Helen M. F Jacksrm. Louisiana, Hugh McCall, J. H 
McCulloh, Thomas L McKenny, and alao MoKenny and Hall, A. B 
Meek, Le Olerc Milfort, J W. Monette, Bev J Morse, Panton, Leslie 
& Co , Pascagoula Indians, Perrin du Lae, A J Pickett, John Pope, 
Pushmataha, A. W. Putnam, J. G. M Ramsay, Bernai-d Romans, J. B 
G. Shea, Barnard Shipp, Ternaux-Oompans, Sarah Tuttle, Henry 
Trumbull, and Garcilasso de la Yega, Rev George White, and Thomas 
S. Woodward. 

Indian Tebaties. Indian treaties, | and | laws and regulations | relating 
to Indian affairs. | to which is addeil | an appendix, | containmg the 
proceedings of the old Congress, and other | unportant state papers, 
in relation to Indian afhurs. | Compiled and published under onlers of 
the Department of War of | the 9th February and 6th October, 1825. | 
Washington City: | Way & Gideon, printers. | 1826. | 

8vo pp XX, 661 Pp 531-661 conslRts of ft Hiipplcment, with the following 
halHitlo “Supplement containing additional treatiefl, documents, Ac , relating 
to Indian Affairs, to the end of the twonty-drst CongrcMR. ( iflU lal “ 

Copies seen Owen. 

Treaties | between the | XJmted States of Amenca | and tlie several | 

Indian tnbes, | from 1778 to 1837 | wuth | a copious table of contents j 
Compiled and punted by the direction, and under the supervision, | of 
the I Commissioner of Indian Affairs. | Washhigton, B 0. | published 
by Langtree and O^Sullivan. 1 1837 | 

8vo pp Ixxxiil, 699 

Copies seen. Owen 

Issued also with title ns follows. 

Treaties | between the | United States of Amenca, | and the several | 

Indian tribes, | from 1778 to 1837 | with | a copious table of con- 
tents I New edition, | carefully compared with the originals in the 
Bepartaent of State | Compiled and pniited by the direction, and 
under the supervision, | of the | Commissioner of Indian Affairs | 
Washington, B C. | Published by Langtree and O^Sullivan. | 1837. j 
8vo. pp 1 x3C3:111,699 

See also Goodspecd’s Memoirs qf Mississippi, vol l,pp 27-53 
Copies seen, Owen 

Treaties with Indians 

In Sentised Code qf Mississippi (1857), pp 702-722. 

Extracts from all troatios with Mlskssippi Indians. 

Dancing Rabbit Creek Treaty. See that title. 

See also Hugh M’Call. 

Indubimal Institute and College. Circular No 1. 

870 pp & 
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Industrial Institotb and College Plan of organization. 

8vo pp 11 

Biennial report to the Legislature 

8vo pp 43 

Sketch of. 

In Mayes’ Hldory qf Educaiion in Mlaaiaaippi, pp 24fi-2S6 
Ingraham, Bev J H , D. i) Sunny South, or the Southerner at home. 
Embracmg five years* experience of a Northern governess in the land 
of sugar and cotton Edited by Prof J H Ingraham Philadelphia. 
1860. 

12mo pp 626 

He is also the author of “The South-west by a Yankee,” 1836, “ LaAtte, or the 
Pirate of the Gulf,” “Tho American lawyer,” “Prince of the House of David,” 
1856, and other works 

Insane Asylum, The East Mississippi Biennial report | of the | trustees 
and supermtendent | of the | East Mississippi Insane Asylum, | to 
the I L^slature of Mississippi, | for the | years 1806 and 1897. | 
Prmted by authority | Jackson, Miss : | the Glanon-Ledger print, j 
1897. I 

8vo pp 28 

Covers period, Oct. 1, 1895, to Sept 30, 1897 
Made under Sec 2828 of C^e of Miss., 1892 

See also Lunatic Asylum. 

Insects See BuUetms of the Agncultural Exjienment Station. 

Intern vl Improvements See S A Miller, and H S Tanner 
Issaquena County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Itiwissijipl, pp 496-497 

Descnption of mounds in By W. M Anderson 

In Ti'OM SL LoaU Academy qf Science, vol ili (1868-1877), pp 232,284. 

Itawamba County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s MitsMppi, pp 498-495. 

Mounds in 

In Smithsonian Beport, 1867, p 405 

J 

Jackson. Sketch, with eaily settlers 

In Lowry and HcCardlc’s MieeMppi, pp 481-488. 

Seat of government. 

Ibid pp 617-021 

Why the capital was located at Jackson See J L Power. 

Sketches of 

In Ooodspecd’H Memohe qf JlisaUatiitpi, 'vol ii,pp 172-186 

Ordinances See J Bowmar Hams 

See aJbso, lor legislation os to the capital, the several Codee 

Jackson, Gm Andrew Visit to Mississippi 

In Lowr> and MeCordle’H MUaUeippi, pp 293-8. 

Life of See J. H. Eaton See also Amos Kendall, and James Partou. 

Jackson College Sketch of. 

In Mayes’ BMory qf Education in Jfisnisslppi, pp 57-^9 
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,T vcKsoN County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCarrtlc’s Misttiwippi, pp 497-499 
See also Goodspexid’s Mnnous qf Mississippi, vol i, pp 192-193 
Jackson, Helen Maria Fiske (1831-1885), Aidlurr, A century of dis- 
honor I A sketch | of the United States Goveminent’s dealings [ with 
some of the Indian tribes | By H H [anon ] | Author [-etc , 1 Ime] | 
[Quotation, 7 lines ] | New York | Harper & Brothers, Frankhn 
square | 1881 | 

i2mo pp •ifiTi 

Cliapter vnl, pp 267-297. trciita f»f the Clicrokccs 

A sketch, with %wrtraU., is In Appleton’s Cycluitcdla of American. Biography, vol 
ili,p 886 

Janssens, Francis (1843- ), Fourth llonum CrUholic ImJiop of Natchez. 

Sketch of. 

In Sketch of the OaJthollc Charch in Notches, pp 83-84. 

Jasper County Sketch of. 

In Lo^v^y and McGardlo’s Mississippi, pp 199-502 

Jefferson College Sketch of J K Morrison. 

See also Mayes’ Htstoi'y qf Education In Mississippi, pp 26-n87 
It Is noteworthy that not only was this the ilrst iiiHtitutioii of learning estab- 
lished by authority of the State, but also that its charter was the flrat act of incor- 
poration for any purpose in Mississippi **—JbUL, p 26 
Jefferson County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp 502-507 

See also Ooodspeed’s Mcmoiis nf Mississippi, vol i pp 175-17S 

Reminiscences of the ‘‘Jefferson Troop See John A Watkins, 

Recollections of. See Ilnd, 

History of See'P JL Montgomery 

Jefferson Troop Remmiscences of Sec John A Watkins. 

Johnston, Amos R ( -1879), Lawyer Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bai qf Mississippi, pp 371-S77 
Johnson, John Lipscomb (1835- ), 2) A, LL i> Sketch of 

In Foster’s Mississippi Baptist Preachers, pp 89C-J07, poiiraiL 
Johnson, Ool. Richard M Account of visit to Jackson, Miss 
In Lowry and McCaidle’s Mississippi, pp 3(XM 

JoHiraroNE, George ( ), Gov of West Fla An | appeal | to the | 

public I m behalf of | Geoige Johnstone, es<i , | Governor of West 
Florida. | In answer to the North Bnton Extraordinary, | and in con- 
sequence of other matters not taken notice | of in that extraordmary 
publication | London | printed for C Moran, under the Piazza, Con- 
vent-garden 1 MDCCLXIII (Price one shilling ) | 

12mo pp 44 

In the OenOeman^s Magastne,Oct. 1763, vol xxxili, p 475 and p 5]«, and also in 
the Monthly Review, vol xxlx, p 892, this pamphlet Is relenwl to, but the author’s 
name Is not given 

It is a friend’s defense of Gov Johnstone. On Sept. 17, 17(i3, there appeared in 
the NoHh Bnton a paper “strongly reflecting on the apiK»Intint‘nt of Scotehmeii 
to the Government of Fla." Gov J only recently appointed, and not yet having 
left the country, became Incensed at this article, and addreased a note about it to 
the editor Believing he had evidence that a Mr Brooke wrote it, he went to the 
lodgings of Mr B and after questioning him without satisfaction, he assaulted 
him. Thereupon a ’warrant was Issued for him This pamphlet is written con- 
cerning these events. 

It has practically nothing In it of local reference. 
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JoNKS County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McGardle*8 MtssMppU PP 607>^ 

Did Jones County secede? See A h Bondurant 

JoNBs, Charles Colcoce, Jr (1831-1893), LL D Antiquities | of the | 
Southern Indians, | particularly of the | Geoi^ia tribes | By Charles 
C Jones, Jr | New York | D Appleton and Company, | & 661 

Broadway | 1873 | 

Svo PP xvi, 582. SOplaies, SivoodeiUa 

‘ A striking similarity exists among the customs, utensils, implements, and 
ornaments of all the Southern Indians, consequent! \, in elucidating the archoi- 
ology of a region often occupied in turn by vanoiis tribes, it seemed appropriate 
to mention and contrast the antiquities of Virginia, the Carolinas, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee "—Pr^ace 
Copies seen Congress, Hamner 

Hernando De Soto | The adventures encountered and the route pur- 
sued by the Adelantado | dunng his march through the territory 
embrac^ within | the present geographical limits of the | State of 
Georgia. | By | Charles C Jones, Jr | (Read before the Georgia His- 
toncal Society ) | Printed for the author | J H. EstiU, | Morning 
News steam pnnhng house | Savannah, Ga., 1880 | 

Svo PP 42 11 Portrait of Soto 
Copies seen Owen 

The I history of Georgia | by | Charles C Jones, Jr , LL D | Vol- 
ume I I Aborginal and colonial epoclis [-Voluiiie-II Revolution- 
ary epoch ] I [Design ] | Boston | Houghton, Mifflm and Comjiany | 
New York 11 East Seventeenth street. | The Riverside press, Cam- 
bridge I 1883 I 

Svo Vol i , PP XIV, 1 1 556. vol 11 , PP xiv, 1 1 , 540 Illiistralions 
Valuable for its treatment of the Indians, border life, boundaries, etc 
Copies seen Hamner, Congress. 

Funeral oration pronounced m honor of Davis. See Jefferson Davis 

Jones, Cornelius J , vs Catchings, T C Contested-election case | of | 
Cornelius J. Jones v T C Catchings | from the | third Congressional 
district of Mississippi | Washmgton | Government pnntmg office | 
1897. I 

Svo PP 252 
Copies seen* Owen 

Contested election case | of | Comehus J Jones vs. Thos C Catch- 
ings, I from the | third congressional district of | the State of Missis- 
sippi I Washmgton | Government prmting office | 1899 | 

Svo PP 87 
Copies seen Owen 

Jones, Bev, John G., MeHuxkst Clergyman. A complete | history of Metho- 
dism I as connected with | the Mississippi Conference | of the | Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. | Written at the unanimous request 
of I the Conference | By Rev John G Jones, | one of its members | 
Volume I. I From 1799 to 1817 | Nashville, Tenn | Southern Metho- 
dist Publishmg House | Printed for the author. 1 1887. | 

12mo PP 461 

Volume li never published 
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Au inyaltuiblo contribution, not only to the Church history of Mississippi, and 
of that part of Mississippi Territory now Alabama, but to the history of pioneer 
life and times in these States 

He is also the author of “The Bishop's Council," 1867, “Appeal against dan- 
cing," 1867, and “Protestantism in Mississippi and the South-West," 1866 
Copies Been Owen 

JoNsu, Lacey Summer Land By Lacey Jones, of Columbus, Miss 
No copj seen 

Jones, Eichabd Watson, J/ -.1 , LL 7)., Prof. Utiw. of Miss. Sketch of the 
life of Gen Robert Edward Lee 
In the Mural Memngcr, Petcnsbuig, Va , 1S70 

Report on the relative disciplinary value of linguistic and scientific 

studies 

In the Virglmia JEduoational Joumalt 18?2 

How to teach a bible class 

In M B. Chnroh South, Sundai/ Sdnool ManazinCt 1872. 

Progress of education in the South. 

In the Hcldon Methodist, Knoxville, Tonn , 1874 

Bstabhrfiment of schools related to the State University. 

In Proceedings qf the Mississippi ittate Teachers* Association, 1876 

Personality of the teacher 

Ihid. 1878. 

Address before the State Teachers' Association on Unification of State 

Educational Work 

Ihtd. 1890 

Facts in the life of the rattlesnake {Oroialns homdus) of the Missis- 
sippi Delta. 

In Science, Now York, 1891 

How chemistry is best taught Papers before the International Con- 
gress of Chemists, at Chicago, 111 
Ibid 1898 

The cotton army worm. Washington, D C , 1879 

8vo 

Eeportto C V Riley, chief of U S Entomological ('ommimion 

The boll worm Washington, D C., 1879, 

8vo 

Report to C V Riley, chief of U S Entomological Oommission 

Some facts in the early history of Mississippi 

In PubUeation Mississippi Slaie Hutlorleal Society, 1898, vol i, pp 85- K<) 

The historical opportumty of Mississippi 

Ibid 1899, vol li,pp 219-222. 

Also reprinted 

Jordan, Thomas, and Pryor, J P. The campaigns | of | Liout-Gen. N B 
Forrest, | and of | Forrest’s Cavalry, | with portraits, inai>s, and illus- 
trations. 1 [Quotation, lime.] | By 1 General Thomas Jonlan and J.P. 
Pryor | [Monogram.] | Blelock & Company, | New-Orleans, La., 
Memphis, Term , and New-Tork 1 1868 | 

8vo pp 704 

C on t a i ns a full and probably the best account of Forrest's campaigns. 

Copies seen. Hamner, Morgan 
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Judaism. iSfeeH M Bien. 

Judiciary of Mississippi See Courts. 

Jurisprudence of Mississippi Account of 
In Claiborne's MiseUeippit pp 4C7-482 

The legal and judicial history 

In Goodspecd's qf Mlaaiaaippi^ vol. i, pp. 100-131, vol. il, pp 23-86. 


K. 

Kells, Mrs H. B. Sketch of the Woman’s Christian Temi)erance Union. 

In Qoodspeed's Manoirs qf J/Iwlstflppl, vol 11, pp 370-388. 

Kemper County. Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mlasiseippi, pp 500-510 

The Chisholm massacre See J. M. Wells. 

Kemper County vmdicated. See J. D. Lynch. 

Charge to grand jury of See J S. Hamm. 

Kemper, Col Reuben Sketch of. 

In Claiborne s MwiMippUpp 260-262, 808-811 

He was one of the bold and daiingr spirits In Mississippi in Its early settlement. 

Kendall, Amos (1789-1869), Postmaater-Geiieral Life of Andrew Jack- 
son, private, military, and civil, with illustrations New York 1844. 

8vo 

To have been completed in Ofteen, but seven numbers only appeared, bnnging 
the life down to nearly the end of the Cre^ek war 

Kennedy, William Sketch of See Wm T Lewis 

Kernaghan, Henry, vs Hooker, Charles E Contested-election case | 
of I Henry Kernaghan vs Charles E Hooker, | from the | seventh 
Congressional district of Mississippi | Washington | Government 
pnnting office | 1889. | 

8vo pp 547 

Report with resolution that Hooker retain seat Feb 26, 1891 

(House Rep 3991, 51st Cong., 2d sess ) 

Svo pp 15 Notitle-paare 

Copies seen Owen 

Ker, David Temtonal Judge of Mm Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi^ pp 141, 231, wte 

See also Goodspecd’s Memoirs qf Missiksippi, vol li, p 521, for gonGalo8:> 

King, Edward (1848- ), Avihor The | great South | a recoixl of jour- 

neys I in Mississippi [etc , 4 lines ] | By Edward King | Pro- 
fusely illustrated from original sketches | by J Wells Champney. | 
American publishing company, | Hartford, Conn. | 1875 | 

4to Title, 1 leaf, pp 802, iv laastralUms 

Copies seen Hamner. 

King, Mtss Grace, AtUhoress, Makers of America. | Jean Baptist Le 
Moyne | Sieurde Bienville | By | Grace King | [ — etc , 1 line.] | New 
York I Dodd, Mead and Company 1 1893. | 

12mo pp 830 Portrait 

HIST 99 — ^VOL I 47 
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King, liUm Gr.vce De Soto and his men in | the Land of Florida | By | 
Grace King | [■— etc , B lines.] | With illustrations by Ueoige Gibbs | 
New York | The Macmillan Company | London; Macimllan & Co , 
Ltd. I 1898 I All nghts reserved | 

12ino pp XV, S26 

Knapp, Z>r S A “Let us enlarge the domam of | industrial knowledge ” | 
An address ] dehvered by | Dr S A Knapp, | of | Lake Charles, 
La I at the | Mississippi \ Agricultural and Mechanical College \ com- 
mencement day, June ^th, 1 1894 | Starkville, Miss.: | E. L. Beid, 
pnnter. 1 
8vo. pp.24 

Knights of Pythias. The constitution [ of the | Grand and Subordinate 
Lodges, I Kmghts of Pythias, | of the | Grand Domain of Mississippi | 
Adopted at Aberdeen. Miss , | May, 1895 I Meridian, Mississippi: | 
John M Murphey, pnnter and stationer, | 1895. | 

Svo. pp.90 


L 

Lacey, Ostl Edwabd. Life of. See 8 A Moore See aim Thomas M. 
Owen 

L VFAYBTTE CouNTY Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlc'a Jliasissippit pp. 610-512. 

Mounds in Northwest part of T. 7 S., R. 4 W 

In Sqnier and Davis’ Ancient Monuments, pp 110-111 Mop Ko st, pi 33 

Mounds on left bank of Clear Creek, near Mount Sylvan. 

Ibid pp 111-112 MapNo3,plS8 

Lake, Oapt. L Some facts relating to the early history of Grenada. 

In Publuations Mississippi State Historical Stscliiy, 1900, \ <>1 Hi (In press ) 

Lake, Willum A (1808-1861), Lawyer^ Jlf C from Miss, Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s JBench and Bai ^Mississippi, pp 450-4B2. 

Lanus Acts of Congress relating to the pubbe lands. 

In Revised Code iif Mississippi, 1857, pp 646-701 
All Federal legii^tion affecting Mississippi to date 

Land titles 

In B L C Wanes’ Report onAfjrleultnre and Qcologpt\f Mississippi, pp 117-125 
See also Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 23^287, 295-299 

Report I of the | Committee, | to whom were referred, on the 24th 

of December, and on | the 1st and 13th of Jan*y last, | the | several 
petitions, | of Thomas Burhng and others, of John Cal | her and 
others; & of Cato West & others | [Philadelphia. 18(X).] (Ex. Doc, 
6th Cong , 1 Sess.) 

12mo pp 17. 

Bepilnted as No 52, Am. St Papers PuUlc Ijfinds, vol. 1, pp 09-102. 

Careful review of claims to lands in Miss. Territory; an examination of charters, 
treatieB, and other documents relating to titles and jurisdiction, and an ennmeroF' 
tlon of the several classes of laud claims in the Territory 
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Lands Letter | fromtlie | Secretary of the Treasury [A Grallatin], | trans- 
mitting I information relative to the Claim of the Board | of Commis- 
sioners West of Pearl river, | in the | Mississippi Temtor}’’, | to [ 
additional compensation for their services | Washington City. | 
Printed by E C. Weightman | 1811 | (Ex Docs , 11 Cong , 3 Sess ) 
Svo pp 4 

Additional compensation recommended lur actual nbteiidanco by members of 
Board 

Homesteads and exemptions in Mississippi Public and railroad 

lands for sale n p [1896 ] 

8yo. pp 8 No title pa^e 

dicnJar from the Secretary of State’s Office 

Copies seen Owen 

See dko Georgia Western Lands, Thomas Donaldson, and Edwanl 

Mayes 

LiNGDON, Danibl Wbbstbr, Jr (1864-), A IT Observations on the 
Tertiary of Mississippi and Alabama, with descriptions of new species. 
In American Jountal Science^ 8d series, New Haven, Conn , March, 188G, vul 
xxzl, pp 202-209 

Observations on the Tertiary of Mississippi and Alabama, with descrip- 
tions of new species 

In yaturft London and New York, 1S86, vol xxxiv, p 4t». 

Noticed in American Journal Science, March 1886 

Lanman, Charles (1819-1895) Adventures | m the | Wilds of the Uiute<l 
States I and | British Amencan Provinces | By | Charles Lanman, | 
[-etc,, 1 line ] I Illustrated by the author and Oscar Ik»ssaii | [(Quota- 
tion, 1 Ime ] I With an appendix by Lieut Campbell Hanly | In two 
volumes | Vol. I [-II ] | Philadelphia | John W Moore, [-etc , 1 
line ] I 1866 | 

8va lUiistiated 
Cbptea seen Ctongrcas. 

La Salle. Adventures of See J. S. 0. Abbott. See also B. F. French 

Lvtoub, Major A Lacabriere Historical memoir | of | tlie war | in | 
West Flonda and Louisiana | in 1814-15 | With an Atlas | Bv Major 
A. Lacarriere Latour, | principal eugmeer in the late Seventh Military 
Distnct, United States Army | Wntten originally m French, aii<l 
translated for the author, | by H P Nugent, esq | [Quotation, 5 
lines.] I Philadelphia | published by John Conrad and Co. | J JVIax- 
well, printer | 1816 | 

8vo pp xx,2()l,cxc ForliuU at Gun Andrew Jneksou, OjUaics 
PeihaitB the leading work on the Bubject 

Full account of operations in Mobile Bay, with s maps, sliovviiig forts, etc Con- 
tains nearly all the documents relating to the campaign 
Copies seen Hamner 

Lvttimore, J}r. William (d 1843), Mms TerrUonal Delegate. Sketch of. 

In Claiborne & Miastssippi, p 262-263, and notes 

L\udbrdale County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCaidle^s Mbssihsippl, pp 517-618 

Charge to grand jury of. See J. S Hamm. 
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LiW', John (1671-1729), Seoleh Fmaneiei Biography of. See Adolphe 
Thiers 

L vwKBNCE OouNTV Sketch of 

111 LouTy and McCardIc’s Mlasiintippt, pp 61*2-616 

Sec aUo Ooodspcud’ii Menton 8 qf Misttssippi, vol 1, pp 193, 191 

Laws 

Thw title embraces only sOiBion laws ticc aho (NkIcs ot MiKhiKsippi, Couveu- 
tioiis and ConHtitutiojw of MisHisrfppI, OoiirU and Siir>renie Coin I, »md T L Cole 
Owing to the rariti of eiirij 8e«sion laws, it IniH lK*en foiiii<l iiurMissible to give 
titles m full for the iicnod 1799-1819 Tlie check list lor the pei hmI gi vcw all the 
data in the hands of the compiler lie is much nidebled to Tlicsslore L Cole, 
esq., Washington, D 0 , for invaluable aid in this comieetiou 

MISSISSIPPI— TBRRlTORy. 

First grade 

Laws (Enacted by the Qovomor and Judges) Jan -May. 1790 4to T , 1 1 , 
pp 209 {See Codes of Miss for full title ) 

Laivs (Enacted by the Governor and Judges) Sept, -Get, 1799 ^lo N tp 

pp,16 

Laivs (Enacted by the Oovemor and Judge's) Oct. >110 Ntp pp <17 
Seanul grade 

1st General Assembly, Ist seas Never convenwl 

Ibt General Assembly, extra sc>h 8., July, 1801 No laws ciUsl in Digests of 1807 
and 1816 

Ist General Assembly, 2d sesa, Oct -Dec 1801 -Feb 1802 pp 2i»7 
Ist General Assembly, *2d extra sess , May, 1802 Acts cited in Digests of 1S07 
and 1816, but not by pp 

‘2d General Assembly, 1st sess , Dec , 1802-Mnrch, isai s\ o ])p r»9+ 

*2d General Assembly, extra sess., Mav. 1803 DlgC'st of 1816 ( ites acts, but not 
by pp 

2d General Assembly, 2d sess , Oct -Nov , 1803 Fol 'J' 11, pp 28, 1 1 
3d General Assemblv, 1st sow , Dee , l.S0t-Mareh. Ihai 8\ o ]»p 136 
8d General Assembly, extra sess , Jul> , 1805 8vo pp 38, 1 1 
8d General Assembly, 2d sess., Dec , 1806-March, 1806 Digests of 1807 and 1816 
cite acta, but not by pp 

4ih General Assembly, 1st sess , Dcm; , 1806-Feb , 1807 Acts printcsl in Digcd, 
1807, only See lhUl„ p 25 

4tli General Assembly, 2d sc^ss , Dec , 1807-March, 1808 ]2nio pp 14 
5th General Aaaembi> Ist sess , Fob , 1809 8vo T , 1 1 , pp 19 
6th General As8embi>, 1st sess , Nov , 1809 8vo T 11 pp *23-166 [12] This 
aud the precc'ding sess. form one volume pp 1-19 + [.Sj + 156 [121 
6th General a\88embl>, 2d seas , Nov , 1810 8vo pi> 39 [10] 

7th General Assembly, let sess , Nov , 1811 8vo pp 117 [1] [2] , 1 1 
7th General Asscmblj , 2d sess , Nov , 1812 8vo pp 1 17 [2J , iiii 
8th General Assembly, Ist sess , Nov , 1818 8vo pp («, iv 
8th General Assembly, 2d sc^ss , Nov , 1814 8\o i>p 77 vil 
9th General Assembly, Ist sess , Nov , 1816 8vo pj) 108, viii 
9th General Assembly, 2d sess , Nov , 1816. 8vo pp. 100, viii 

STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Acts I passed at the first session | of the | first General Assembly | of 

the I State of Mississippi. | [Out.] | Andrew Marschalk— State printer 
I 1818.] 

8V0 pp 214,219-224 [24] 

Convened at the town Washington 
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Lvavs Alta I paa«»e<l at the first eeasion | (»f the | second General Assem- 
bly 1 of the 1 State of Mississippi | Natchez | printed by ^larachalk 
and Evens— State printers | 1819 | 

Svo pp 1S8 [14] 

Convened at Natchez 

No copies of the acta from 1S19 to 1824 ha\e been aeen 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi* | pajMed at | the Seventh fkN- 

sion [Lee 1823] | of the | General Assembly, | held m the | town of 
Jackson. | Published by authority | Jackson. | printed by Isler and 
Cutcher, | 1824 | 

8\o pp 110,711 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at | the eighth session 

[Jan 1825] | of the 1 General Assembly, 1 held m the 1 town of Jack- 
son I Published by authority | Jackson | Silas Brown, State pnnter 
I 1825 I 

8vo pp 148,811 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at | the ninth session 

[Jan. 1826] | of the | General Assembly, | held m the town of Jai k- 
son I PubhaheJ by authority. | Jackson* | Peter Isler, State imnter | 

1826 I 

8\o pp 186, >*11, 6 11 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, ] iiassed at | the tenth Hcssion 

[Jan hS27] | of the | General Assembly, | lield m the | town of .Lu*k- 
son I Published by authority | Jacksou | Petei Isler, State printer. | 

1827 I 

8\o pp vm,155,611 

Laijvs I of the | State of Mississippi, | passeil at | the ele\’ent]i Hessnm 

[Jan, 1828] | of the | General Assembly, | held in the | to\ni of Jack- 
son I Pubhshed by authority | Jackson | Peter Isler, State printer | 

1828 I 

8vo pp 147, vlil 5 11 

T^ws I of the I State of Mississippi, | passed at | the twelfth hchskui 

[Jan 1829] | of the | Geneml Assembly, | lield in the | town of Jack- 
son I Published by authoiity | Jackson | Peter Isler, State j)rjntci | 
1829. I 

8vo pp l‘JS,\l,5]1. 

Laws I of the 1 State of Mississippi, | passed at | the thirteenth sosskui 

[Jan 1830] | of the | General Assembly, | held m tlie | toun of Ja< k- 
son I Published by authority | Jackson. | Peter Isler, »State iiruitei | 
1830 I 

8vo pp.20G,vlli,7 11 

Laws I of the | State of Misusaippi, | passed at | the fourteenth session 

[Nov 1830] I of the | General Assembly, | held in the \ town of Jac k- 
son I Published by authority | Jackson | Peter Isler, State priutei | 
1830 I 

8\0 ppl46,\ii 
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Laws. Laws | of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at | the fifteenth ses- 
sion [Nov. 1841] I of the | General Assembly, | held m the 1 town of 
Jackson | Pubhshed by authority | Jackson | Peter Isler, State 

printer 1 1831 | 

8vo pp xt111,172 

La\vs I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at | the sixteenth session 

[Jan 1833] | of the | General Assembly, | held m the | town of Jack- 
son 1 Published by authority | Jackson* | Peter Isler, State printer | 
1833. I 

Svo pp zzv,252. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at the \ seventeenth ses- 
sion [Nov ,1833] I of the | General Assembly^ | held in the | town of 
Jackson \ Published by authority | Jackson [ George R Fall, State 
printer. | 1834 | 

Svo Title,ll,pp 200 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a n^ular biennial ses- 
sion I of the I Legislature, | held at | Jackson, in January & Feb- 
ruary, A D 1838. I Jackson, Mi , | G R. & J S Fall, State printers | 
1836. I 

8vo pp 440 

Laws I of the I State of Mississippi, | passed at an adjourned session | 

of the I L^islature, | held in the | town of Jackson, iii January, 1837 j 
Jackson 1 printed by G R & J S Fall. 1 1837 | 

8vo pp 67 

Laws I of the | State of klississippi, | passed ata called session | ofthe | 

L^islature, | held at | Jackson, in April, 1837 | Jackson* | G R 
J S Fall I 1837 | 

8vo pp 892. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a r^i^ular biennial ses- 
sion 1 of the 1 Legislature, \ held at ] Jackson, in January & Feb- 
ruary, A D 1838 I Jackson, Mi , | B. D Howard, State printer | 

1838 I 

8vo pp 868 

Laws 1 of the | State of Mississippi | passed at an adjourned session ) 

of the Legislature, | held m the | aty of Jackson, | from January 7, 
to February 16, A. D. 1839. | Jackrou | B D Howard, State printer. | 

1839 I 

8vo pp 491. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the Le^lature, | held m the | city of Jackson, | in the niontlis of Jan- 
uary and February, A D 1840 | Printed by authority | Jackson: \ 
C M Price, State prmter 1 1840 j 
8vo pp zii, 1 1 13-866 

Laws 1 of the | State of Miasissippi, | passed at an adjourned session | 

of the I Legislature, | held in the | city of Jackson, | in tlie months of 
Januaryand February, A. D 1841 | Prmted by authonty. | Jackson | 
C M Price, State printer. 1 1841 1 
8vo pp. 802. 

Contaiiis Const of Mias , 1882 
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Laws Laws | of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular biennial 
session | of the | Legislature, | held in the | city of Jackson, | in the 
months of January and February, A D. 1842 | Jackson | 0. M. Price, 
State printer. | 1842 | 

8vo pp 285 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed | at a called session | (»f 

the I Legislature, | held m the | city of Jackson, | mJuly, A. D 1843 | 
Jackson | 0 M Mce & G R Fall, State pnnters. | 1843 | 

8vo pp 185 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular biennial ses- 
sion I of the I Legislature, | held in the | city of Jackson, | in January 
and February, A. D. 1844. | Jackson. | 0. M. Pnce & S. Rohrer, State 
pnnters^ | 1844. | 

8vo pp XXI, 8^ 

Ckintains Const of Miss ,1832. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a r^lar biennial ses- 
sion I of the I Legislature, | held in the | city of Jackson, | in Januar}’’, 
Febniary, and March, A I) 1846 | Jackson | C M. Price & G R 
Fall, State printers 1 1846 | 

8vo pp 013 

Contains Const of Miss., 1882. 

Jjaws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the city of Jackson | January, 
Febniary, and March 1848 j Jackson | Pnce & Fall, State prmters | 
1848 I 

8vo pp 684 

Contains Const of Miss , 1832. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a r^lar session | of 

the 1 Mississippi Legislature, | held iii the city of Jat*kson | January, 
February, and March, 1860 | Jackson. | Fall & Marshall, State pnnt- 
ers I 1850 I 
8vo pp. 644. 

Contains Const of Miss , 1832. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the city of Jackson | Jackson, 
November, 1850. | Jackson j Fall & Marshall, State prmters. 1 1850. | 
8vo pp 48 

Contains Const of Miss., 1832. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held m the city of Jackson, | January, 
February, and March, 1852 | Jackson* | Palmer <& Pickett, State prmt- 
ers I 1852 I 

8vo pp xxvill, 687 
Contains Const of Miss, 1832. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the city of Jackson | October, 
1852. I Jackson. | Palmer & Puckett, State pnnters. | 1852 | 

8vo pp xvi, 219 
Contains Const of Mi<is , 18.12 
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L vws ]j&\\a I (»f tlu‘ I Stiitc of MiasiHHippi, | imlsscmI at a n‘gular session | of 
the I Mississippi Legislatiii e, [ hel<l in the city of Jackson from | 2nd of 
January’’ to 2nd of March, 1854 | Jackson | Barksdale & Jones, State 
printers | 1854 | 

8vo pp C13 

Contains Const of Miss , 1882 


Laws I of tlie | State of Mississippi | passed at a regiiiar session | of 

the 1 Mississippi Legislature | hold in the city of Jackson, | January, 
February, and March, 1856 | Jackson* | E Barksdale, State printer | 
1856 I 

8vo pp xvi,456 
ContalDH Const of Miss , 1832 


Laws 1 of the | State of Mississippi, | i>assed at anarljourned session | 

of the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the t‘ity of Jackson, | Decem- 
ber, January, and February, 1856- 7 | Jackson. | E. Barksdale, State 
printer. | 1857 | 

8vo pp 125 

Contains Const of Miss., 1832 


Laws I of the 1 State of Mississippi, | passed at a ix^ilar session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, held iii the | city of Jackson, November, 
1857 I Jackson | E Barksdale, State pniiter | 1858 | 

8yo pp 197 

Contains Const of Miss ,1882 


Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passeil at a called st'ssion | of 

the Mississippi L^fcdature, | held in the | (*ity of Jiu'kson, N(»veinl)er, 
1858 I Jackson. | E. Barksdale, State printer | 1851) | 

8\o pp 256 

Contains Const of Miss , 1832 


Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a r^ilar session | of 

the 1 Mississippi Tjegialaturo, | held m the | city of Ja(*ksoi), Novem- 
ber, 1869. I Jackson | E Barksdale*, State printer | 1860. | 

8yo pp 608 

Contains Const of Hiss., 1832. 


Laws I of the I State of Mississippi, | passetl at a called session | of 

the I Mississippi L^slatiire, 1 held m the | city of Jackson, Novem- 
ber, 1860 I Jackson | E Barksdale, State pziuter. ] 1860 | 

8vo pp 45, 1 leal 
Contains Const of Misn , 1832. 


Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called session | of 

the Mississippi Legislature, | held m the | city of Ja<*ksoii, January, 
1861 I Constitution revised | Jackson | E Barksdale, State pniitei. | 
Svo pp 56 

Contains Const of Miss., 1861 


Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called session ( of 

the I Mississippi L^ature, | held in the | city of Jju*kson, July 
1861 I Jackson, Miss | E Barksdale, State printer | 1861 | 

8vn pp 86 

Contains Const of Miss., 1861 
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L\wh. Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passe<lat a regular session | of 
the I Mississippi I^slature, | held in the | city of Jackson, November 
& December | 1861, and January, 1862, | Jackson, Miss. | Coox>er & 
Kimball, State prmters. 1 1862. | 

8vo pp 333 

CSontolnR Const of Miss., 1861 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called and regular 

session | of the | Mississippi L^islature, | held in | Jackson and 
Columbus, I Dec 1862, and Nov 1863 | Selma, Ala | Cooper & Kim- 
ball, State printers | 1864 | 

8vo pp 266 

Contains Const of Miss. 1861, and also the Constitution of the Confederate 
States. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called session | of 

the I Mississippi L^slature, | held in | Macon, | March and April, 
1864 I Mendian, Miss. | J. J. Shannon & Co , State prmters | 18(^ | 
8vo pp 106 

Contains Const of 1832, with amendments 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in | Macon, | August, 1864 | 
Meridian, Miss | J. J Shannon & Oo , State prmters | 1864 | 

8vo pp 64 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, 1 held in | Columbus, | February and 
March, 1865 | Mendian, Miss. | J. J. Shannon & Co , State printern | 
1866 I 

8vo pp 71 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the | city of Jackson, Octol>er, 
Novemlier and December, 1865. | Jackson | J. J. Shannon <fe Co , State 
printers | 1866 | 

8vo pp 609 

Contains Const of MiSR., 1865 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a called session | of 

the I Mississippi Lt?gislature, | held m the | city of Jackson, | O(tol>ei, 
1866, and January and February, 1867 | Jackson, Mias | J. J Sliaiinoii 
& Co , State pnnters | 1867. | 

8vo pp xliv, 800 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held m | the city of Jackson, coni- 
menemg January 11th, 1870, | and ending July 21sl, 1870 | Jackson, 
Miss . I Kimball, Raymond & Co , State prmters | 1870 | 

8vo pp Ixtii, 720 
Contains Const of Miss., 1868 

Laws I of the I State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | hehl j m the citv of Jackson, | coni- 
mencing January 1st, 1871, and ending | Mav 13th, 1871 ( Jai*kson, 
Miss • Alconi & Fisher, public pnnters. | 1871 | 

8vo pp xl, 948 
Contains Const of Miss , I8b8 
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L\t\'s. Laws I of the I State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 
the I Mississippi Legislature, | held | in the city of Jackson, com- 
mencing January 2, 1872, aucl ending | April 5, 1872 | Printed by 
authority of law | Jackson, Miss • | Kimball, Raymond & Co , State 
prmters 1 1872 | 

8vo pp xxvi, 615 
ContafTiH Ck)U8t of Miss., ]8(i8 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, 1 passed at a regiilnr session | of 

the I Mississippi Tjcgislatiire, | held in the | city of Jackson, c<jin- 
mencing January 21, 187M, ami ending Apnl D, 187.‘J | Pniited by 
authority of law. 1 Jackson, Miss . | Kimball, ILiymoiid & Co , State 
prmters 1 1873 | 

Svo pp x3cxii,708 
Oontaina Const of Miss., 1808 

Laws I of the I State of Mississippi, | passed at a | callcil session, | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | convened in the | city of .FiU'kson, Octo- 
ber 20th, 1873 I Printed by authority | Jackson, Miss : | Kimball, 
Raymond & Co., State prmters. 1 1874. | 

8yo pp 60 

Laws I of the I State of Mississippi, | passe<l at the | regular session | 

of the I Mississippi Legislature, | conNciuMl iii the | city of Jackson, 
January 20, 1874 | Printed liy authority | Jiu'ksoii, Miss.* | Ihlot pub- 
lishmg company, State prmters | 1874 | 

8vo pp xziii,82l 
Gontatos Const of Miss., 1868 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at the | regular session | 

of the I Mississippi L^islature, | convened in the | city J.u*kson, 
January 20, 1874 | Printed by aiithonty | Jackson, Miss | Pilot pub- 
lishing company, State printers. 1 1874. | 

Svo pp.zxlii,221 

Laws I of the I State of Mississippi, | passed at a | regular session | of 

the I Mississippi L^slature, | comenediiithc | citv of Jm*kson, Janu- 
ary 5, 1876 I Published byaiithontv | Jackson, ]Miss. . | Pilot publish- 
ing company. State pnnters. | 1875 | 

Svo. pp.zzlil,284. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a calle<l session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | convened | in the city of Jackwm, July 
27, 1875. I Published by authority | Jackson, Miss • | Pibii publishing 
company, State prmters, 1 1876. | 

8vo. pp.89 

— Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 
the I Mississippi Legislature, | held m the | city of Jiwkson, | c<»m- 
mencing January 4th, 1876, and ending April 15tb, 1876. | Printed by 
authority of law. | Jackson, Mississippi | Power & Barksdale, State 
prmters. 1 1876. | 

8vo. pp.ZZlv,362. 
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Laws. Laws | of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | 
of the I Mississippi L^islature, | held m the | city of Jackson, | com- 
mencing January 2d, 1877, and ending February 1st, 1877. | Printed 
by authority. | Jackson, Miss . | Power & Barksdale, State pnnters | 

1877 1 

8vo pp xyl,3G2 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the | City of Jac^kson, | coni- 
mencmg Jan 8th, 1878, and ending March 6th, 1878 | Printed by 
authority. | Jackson, Miss | Power & Baiksdale, State pnnters | 

1878 I 

Svo pp zxlx, 1 1 , 761 

Laws I of the | State of MissiEBippi, | passed at a r^ular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the | city of Jaikson, | eoni- 
mencmg January 6th, 1880, and ending March 6th, 1880 | Prmted by 
authonty. | Jackson, Miss | J L. Power, State pnnter | 1880 | 

8vo pp xxxl, 739 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a | n^ilar session of 

the Tj^islature, | held in the | city of Jackson, | commencing Jan 3d, 
1882, and ending March 0, 1882 | Prmted by authonty. | Jai'kson, 
Miss I J. L Pow’er State pnnter. | 1882 | 

8vo pp Iv 1106 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | irnssed at a | r^ilar session of 

the Legislature, | held in the | city of Jackson, \ commencing January 
8, 1884, and ending March 15, 1884 | Pnnted by authonty | Jacr[k]- 
son. Miss. I J L Power, State pnnter | 1884 | 

Svo pp [4], 1062 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a r^lar session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the | city of Jackson, | com- 
mencing January 5, 1886, and endmg March 18, 1886 | Printed by 
authonty. | Jacl^n, Miss | R H Henry, State pnnter, | 1886 | 

8vo pp XXX, 1 1 , 888 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the | c*ity of Jackson, | com- 
mencmg Jan*y 3, 1888, and ending March 8, 1888 | Pnnted by 
authonty | Jackson, Miss | B H Henry, State printer | 1888 | 

8vo pp 706. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held m the | city of Jackson, | c*oin- 
menemg January 7, 1890, and ending February 24, 1890 | IVinted 
by authonty. | Jackson, Miss.. | R H. Henry, State pnnter. | 1890. i 
8vo. pp.808 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a regular session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, | held in the \ city of Jackson, | com- 
menemg January 5, 1892, and endmg Apnl 2, 1892 | Printed by 
authonty. | Jackin, Miss. | B. H Henr>', pnnter | 1892 | 

8vo pp. 492. 
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Laws. Laws 1 of the 1 State of ^Iississippi, 1 passed at a special session 1 
of the I Mississippi Le^islahire, | held iii the | city of Jackson, | com- 
mencing Januaiy 2, 1894, and ending Fehniary 10,1804 | Printed by 
authonty. | Jackson, Miss., | the Clarion-Ledger publishing Com- 
pany 1 1894 1 
8vo pp 163. 

Containfl the general and speeial mossages of the session, and also the Report 
of the Committee on “ State Fhig” and “Tout of Aims ” 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at a r^lar session | of 

the I ^ssissippi Legislature, | held m the | cit> of Jat*kson, | com- 
mencing January 7, 1896, and ending March 24, 1896 | Printed by 
authonty. | Jackam, Miss . | Clarion-Ledger, State printers. [ 1896. 1 
8vo pp 254. 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passed at an | extraordinary ses^ 

sion of the Legislature, | held in the | city of Jackson, | commencing 
April 27th, 1897, and ending May 27th, 1897 | Printed liv author- 
ity. I Jackson, Miss . 1 Clarion-Ledger prmt [ 1897 | 

8vo pp 62 

Laws I of the | State of Mississippi, | passeil at a special session | of 

the I Mississippi Legislature, \ held iii thi^ | city of Jackson, 1 com- 
mencing Jan 4, 1898, and ending Feb 11, 1898 | Pnnted l»v author- 
ity 1 Jackson, Miss.: | Clarion-Ledger Co , State printers | 1898 | 

Svo pp 167 

Lbakb County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McGardle’a pp 513-520 

Leake, Wamer (1760-1825), Lawyer^ Gov , ami r S Svmihtr from Mm 
Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf MlsnlnBfppi, pp 1.15-137 
Sec also Glaibomo's p 356 

Admmistration as governor 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mfsnfnaippt, pp 260-262. 

Lbvtherman, P. R Elements of morality. By P U Loatlicrmaii, of 
Woodville, Miss. 1860. 

No copies seen. 

Lkwell, JRev Zachary Taylor (1847-), 7>. D In the saffron ]>lague. 

In the Western Becordert Lonlsvillc, K\ , 1898 
Account of yellow fever at Jackson, Miss., 1808 

Mississippi Baptists, their past A speech <leh\ cumI 1 K?fort» the Baptist 

Young People^s Union of Mississippi, at West Point, in Man-li, 1898 
In the Baptist Laytaan, 1898 

Sixteen years among Mississippi Baptists. 

In the Baptist Bccoi d, 1894 

Twenty yearn with Mississippi Baptists. A hi well doliverod lieforo 

the Mississippi Baptist Histonoal Society in 1«!I7 
Manuscript, filed in the archives of tlio Societ^ 

Baptist annaJs | or | twenty-two years | witli | Mississippi Baptists | 

1877-1899 I By I Z T LeaveU, D. D | With intnMluction | bv | U F. 
Sproles, D D | Philadelphia | American Bajdist Ihihlii'atioii iSociety | 
[—etc , 1 line ] 1 

8vo pp 128 Portmita qf atd/ior, aud others 
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Le-vvell, Rer Zachart Taylob Sketch of 

In FuRter’s JIimb»ippi Baptid Pi Cfttfinv, pp LSI-432 

Alito in (jK)odspeed's Mcnwh 8 of MissUAippL^ \ ol i, pp lUO-lUI 

Lee County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlc’s pp 520-521 

Mounds in 

In Smithsonian Report, 1867, pp 404-405 

Leflore County Sketch of 

In IiOWTy and McGorcUti’s JIUauMippi, pp 522-528 

Lee, Stephen Dill (1833-), Maj Gen , C S A The South since the war 
In Confcdciate JlUUaiT/ Hlatoiy (Atlanta, Ga ), vol 12 8\o 

Inaugural address 

In PuhKcations Minstsaippl State EUslorical Society, 1900, vol in (In press.) 
Opening address as president of the socictj at the annual meetmg, Jackson, 
February 1, 1900 

The I Agricultural and | Mechanical CoU^ | of Mississippi | Its 

origin, object, management, | and results, | discussed in a series of 
papers, | by Gen S. D Lee, president | Jackson, Miss : | Clarion- 
Ledger publishing house | 1889 | 

8vo pp 18 

Genertd Lee has been a voluminous writer on military and educational topics. 

Sketch of 

In Mu>ea* History of Rdueatioii In Mmmfppl, pp 213-21L 

Leflore, Greenwood Incident in the life of 

In Lowry and MoCordlo’s Mmmlppt, p 451 

See aim Olaibome’s UUBi88lppi,pp 1H», nofi. and fyl5, 2 )oHrait 

Seeahto Tiana Ala JHaL 1898-99 vol iii,pp 101-102. 

Levee Commissioner Bnef | of the | counsel for defendant in error | in 
the case of | Aaron Shelby ya James L Alcorn, | levee commissioner of 
Coahoma County, | in the High Court of Errors and Appeals | of the 
State of Mississippi | Fulton Anderson and J W 0 Watson | for the 
defendant in error. | Jackson: | Mississippian Job office. | 1858. | 

o VO pp 81 

See aiao Transx}ortation, infra. 

Reiiort of the Committee of the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate Levee Matters 

In Appendix to Journal of the Senate of Miss , pp 479-499 See State odlccs 
St L Coppc5 

Lswib Family Sketch of 

In Clalborne’u Mihaiaaippf,\yp 108-109, note 

Lewis, T M De Soto’s Camps in the Chickasaw Country in 1540-41. 

In the Natimml Magazine, Nov ,1891 
Aim separately printed 8 vo pp 5 

Lewis, William Terrell (1811-1893) Genealogy | of the | Lewis Fam- 
ily I in America, | from the middle of the seventeenth century | dow'n 
to the present time | By | Wm Terrell Lewis, | of Perrysulle, Winston 
County, Miss | Price $2 00 j Louisville, Ky. . | Published by the 
Couner-Joumal job prmtmg co., ( 1893 | 

8 VO pp 211,454 

An elaborate and exhaustive work on the Lewis’s and related families. 

Copies seen: Owen 
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Lew jh, Willi vm Terrell. Centennial history of Winston County, Missis- 
sippi 

In the Winston County Signal, LouisviUo, Miss , 1870-77 

Win Kennedy, Esq —General Thomas Brandon— Miss Ann Ken- 
nedy, a heroine of the Revolution— Sam Clowney, and others. 

In the Sentind, Pickens C H ,S C 7, 1885 

Libbibv, The State Biennial report | of the 1 State Librarian | and | 
keeper of the Capitol, | to the | Lc^fislii'ture of Mississippi, | for the j 
years 1890 and 1891 | Printed by authonty | Jackson, Miss • | Power 
& McNeily, State printers 1 1892. | 

8 VO pp 27 
Copies seen, Owen. 

Catalogue of. See Mrs Mary Morancy. 

Lincoln County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McGaidIc's IfisstsHippl, p 528 

Linguistics See Bureau of Ethnology, A S (iatst*hot, and James Pilling 

Lipscomb, Frof Dabney, A. M College Y M C. A work: its needs and 
methods. 

In Proceedings Itississippl Y If C A (kinmtfion, Vpr 25-28, 1889 

School government as a means of moral training. 

la Proceedings Mlsslssipin State Tcnchus* Assortatfon, Doc 28^{1, IKOO 

Education a prime factor in Mississippi history 

Ibid July 5-0, 1891 

Objects, methoils, and results of Sundav bcIumiI work 

In the Cfiristian AdroaUe, New Orleans, Mar .1, IKOl 

A library m every school Why not? 

In the Mississippi Teacher, Nov , 1897 

Mississippi teachers at the National Elucatioiml -iVss(x:iation 

Ibid, Sept, 1889 

How to spend the vacation. 

Ibid June, 1880 

The Keswick Convention of 1899 

In the Christmn Advocate, Nashville, Sept 2S, 1S99 

At service in old St Giles’s, Edinburgh. 

Ibid, Nov 2, 1889 

Paris and the next International Exposition 

In the University qf Mississippi Magasme, Oct , 1899 

English m the high school 

In the Mississippi Journal qf EducalUm, Jan , 1900 

A tribute to the memory of Judge William M. liogers. 

In East Mississippi Times, Starkville, Oct 2, 1890 

Pledges on examinations. 

In the EeJteetor, A <Sc M College, Miss., Jan , 189L 

Negro wit and humor in Irwm Russell’s Poems. 

In the Eeeord, University, Misb., March, 1899 
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Lipsldmb, Piurf D VBXEY, -1 if Mississippi’s “Backwoods Poet ” 

In PnUtccdit/ii^ MiMiaslppi State Illrioncnl Society, 1S98, vol i, pp 1-36 
Critical sketch of S Newton Berryhill and his work 

Williaui Ward, a Mississippi poet entitled to distinction 

Ibid 1899, vol ii, pp 23-42, 

James D Lynch of Mississippi, Poet Laureate of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition 

Ibid 1900, vol 111 (In press) 

Logan, Rec Nowell History of the Protestant Episcojial Church in 
Mississippi 

In Qoodspoed^s Jlemolrs (\f MlsalsiSQipi, Yol il, pp 348-854. 

Sketch of Mr. Logan 

Ibid vol i, pp 1141-1144 

Longstreet, Rev. Augustus Baldwin, LiD., D, D. (1790-1870). Sketch 
of 

Tn Waddel’s IlemorUde cif Academic Life, pp 274-277 
See Mayes' Lamai Life, Times, md Spcccluv, pp 37-42, portrait 
The wife of Hon L Q C Lamarwos Virginia Lafayette, daughter of Mr Long- 
street 

See also Goodspeed's JfemoDS MissUslppi, vol i, pp 1144r^ 

Georgia scenes, | characters, mcidents, etc | m the | first half cen- 
tury of the Republic. | By | a native Georgian | [Quitman, Ga.] | 
1894. I 

12 mo. pp. 288. lUiistratkms 

Frevions editions Augusta, 3835, 12 mo pp 235 Second edition, New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1840, 12 mo pp 214, plates, mnic, 1843, 1S4S, 1860, 1858, 18 (i 9 
Macon, Ga., Burke, Boykin <& Co 1864, 8 vo pp 239 Copies of thoso have not 
been seen 

Contains a series of pictures of life and mmmers, graphically presented, *uid 
applicable to the Soutli generally A book widely read and i)opular 
Copies seen Congress 

Losslng, Benson John (1818-1891), Aidhor Scenes in the War of 1812. 
IX War with Creek Indians 

In Harper's New Monthly Magazine, April 3864, vol xxviil, pp 598-016 
Contains the following portraitM and plans Weatherford in Jackson's Tent, 
Plan of Fort Mims (after Pickett), General Andrew Jackson, General John Cof- 
fee. and plan of Battle of Talladega 

The I pictorial field book | of the | War of 1812, | or, | illustrations, 

by pen and pencil, of the history, biog- 1 raphy, scenery, relics, and 
traditions of the | last war for American independence | By Benson 
J Lossing I With several hundred engravings on wootl, by Lossing 
and Bamtt, | chiefly from original sketclies by tlie author. | New 
York I Harper & Brothers, publishers | Franklin Square | [1896.] 

8vo 2p 1 pp 1084 88J tllnstiatfons 

The first edition was published in 18b8, and a second, 1809, the title pages, 
pagination, etc , of each being the same as this edition First issued in twche 
parts 

Contains account of the War against the Greek Indians, pp 738-782, and Opera- 
tions In the Golf region, pp 1010 ct seq , with numerous iUustrations, maps, and 
plans Portraits of Gens. Jackson, Coffee, and Claiborne His account appears 
to be based principally on Pickett's AMatna and Claiborne's Life qf Sam Dale 
Copies seen. Congress. 
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LoiTisr.vNA Topographical and statistical | account of the | Province of 
Louisiana, | containing, | a description of its soil, climate, trade, and 
produce, | its divisions, rivers, lakes, cities, towns, &c. | Laws, cus- 
toms, habits and manners — civil, com- | merdal, political, and ecclesi- 
astical es- 1 tabbslnnents—niimbers and pursuits, of | its mhabitants, 
together with new and | mterestmg particulars, relative | to the | 
Indian tribes | to which is annexed, a 1 copious preface, and, | the 
recent conventions, lietween the | Umted States, | and the | French 
Republic I Compiled by different individuals, possessed of the | best 
information, and from the documents com- | municated to Congress, 
by the President | From the Franklin press | Baltimore, | pnntedfor 
John Rice, | Samuel Butler, and Warner & Haima. | By Martm & 
Pratt 1 1803 | 

24ino 8 p 1 pp 18-aO 1 1 folded 

Contains jKuwoM references to Hobilo and tho coutiguons n^don. 

In Vol 51, Tlionichke pamphleta and Library of Gongreis 
Copies seen, Congrcfw 

Louisville Baptist Association History of See Iteo L. S. Foster. 

Mmutes. 1838-1899 

8vo 

Minutes have been published for each session, but no complete 111c is known 
Mr. Foster, after tho most diligent search, was unable to locate copies fur 1838, 
1839, 1840, 1817, and 1865 

Love, William Fkvnklin (1852-1898), M C, from ITm. Memorial ad- 
dresses I on the I life and character | of | William F Love | (lateaRej)- 
resentativefromMiswissippi), | delivered m the | House of ]l^presenta- 
tives and Senate, | Fifty-fifth Congress, | third session. | Washmg- 
ton I Government pnntmg office | 1899. | 

8\o pp 54 ]*urtHut 

Lowell, John (1769-1840), AutJfor. The | impartial inquirer | Being | a 
candid examination | of the | conduct of the president of the Umt^ 
States, 1 in execution of the | powers vested m him, | by | the Act of 
CJongress of May 1, 1810 | to wdiich is added, | some reflections \ upon 
the 1 mvasion of the Sjmnish Territory | of West-Florida. | By a citi- 
zen of Mass. I (Boston) | Russell & Cutler, printers. | 1811. | 

8vo pp 9b 

Originally published m the Colnmbian Oentlndy Boston 
In Vol 48, WfiUcoit rninphlets, library of Congress 
Copies sect} Congress 

Lowndes County Sketch of 

In Lowry and MeCivrdle’s msslsslpply pp, 628-528 

Lowrey, Mark Perkin (1828- ),2? />. Sketch of 

In Foster’s Jr/sHltwfppI Bap/fsfPmtc/ios, pp 468-464, iMrlmU 

Lowry, Robert (b 1830), and McOardlb, William II. A history | of | 
Mississippi, I from ^e | discovery of the Great River | by Hernando 
De Soto, I mcludmg the | earliest settlement made by the French, | 
under Iberville, | to | the death of Jefferson Davis | By Robert 
Lowry and Willnun H McGardle | Jackson, Miss. | R. H. Henry & 
Co. I 1891. I 

8vo pp viii, 6-648 

The value of this publication consists in the several sketches of the counties of 
the State, chapters xxiii-xxxv 
Copies seen Owen 
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Lowry, Robert (b 1830), and McCardle, William H State history 
senes | A | history of Mississippi | for use in schools | by | Robert 
Lowry | and | William H McCardle | New York and New Orleans | 
Umversity Publishing Company | 1892 | 

12mo pp 262, Ivlli Profusely Utmt) atcd 

The pp , Iviii, contain the con^tutlon of Nov 1, 1890 

Copies seen Owen 

Administration of Mr Lowry as governor 

In Lovvr> and McCardle’s llUsissippi, pp 415-41b 

Ludlow', No ih Miller (1795-1886), Actor Dramatic life | as I found it | 
a record of personal expenence, with an account of the nse | and 
progress of the drama m the West and South, w ith | anecdotes and 
biographical sketches of the pnn- 1 cipal actors and actresses who 
have at times appeared upon the stage in | the Mississippi valley | By 
I N M Ludlow I actor and manager for thirty-eight years. | [Quota- 
tion, 3 hues ] I St Louis | G I Jones & Co | 1880 | 

8vo pp xlx,788 

At some time or other during its early years the author played in all of the 
principal towns of the South and West 
Copies seen Hamner 


Lunatic Asylum Annual report of the supermtendent [Wm M Comp- 
ton, M D ] of the Mississippi State Lunatic Asylum, for the year 1870 
In Appendix to Journal of the Senate of Mississippi, 1871, pp 6G-107 
This report is a “ Synoptical History of the Missiaiippi State Lunatic Asylum,” 
from its inception to Dec 1870 

See also Insane Asylum 


Lybll, Charles (1797-1875), Bart , English Geologist A second visit | to 
I the United States | of | North America | By Sir Charles Lyell, 
F R S , I President of the Geological Society of London, author of 
‘*The Principles \ of Geology” and “Travels in North America.” | In 
two volumes | VoL I [-11 ] | New York | Harper and Brothers, 
publishers | London John Murray | 1849 | 

12mo Vol l,pp 278, vol 11, pp 287 lUust) ations 
Copies seen, Hamner 

Lynch, Charles, (d 1853), Oov of Miss Administration as governor 
In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, p 278 


Lynch, James Daniel (1836-), Lawyer The bench and bar | of | Missis- 
sippi I By I James D Lynch | New York | E J Hale & Son, pub- 
lishers * * I 1881 I 


8vo pp 689 Inset, “Correction,” between pages 586 and 537 12 steel poi bails 

Contains passim some account of the jurisprudence of the State, and in the 
appendix lists of the judges of the supremo court, circuit judges, chancellors, and 
attQme>a-general of Mississippi from the organization of the State govemment 
Contains the following biographical sketches 


Adams, Robert H 
Anderson, Fulton 
Anderson, Wilham E 
Barksdale, William R 
Barry, William S (porfratf) 
Barton, Roger 
Black, John 
Boyd, Samuels 

HIST 99 — I — - 
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Brooke, Walker 

Brown, Albert G 

Buckner, Robert H 

Cage, Harry 

Chalmers, Joseph W 

Child, Joshua 

Claiborne, J F H 

Clayton, Aleicander M {portrait) 
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Clayton, George R 

Monlgomcr\ , Ale\»uidcr 

Clarke, Joshua G 

Nicholson, Iwiae R 

Cocke, Stephen 

Peyton, Ephraim G 

Da^is, Joseph E (poi trait) 

Phelan, James {portiait) 

Dowd, William F 

Poindexter, George 

Ellis, Powhatan 

Pray, P Rutilius R 

Fisher, Ephraim S 

PrentiHs, Sergeant S ii^rtrait) 

Foote, Henrj 8 

Potter, George L 

Qholson, Samuel J 

Quitman, John A 

Glenn, David C 

Rankin, Christopher 

Gra>son, Spence M 

Reed, Thomas B 

Gnfflth,Wm B. 

Sale, John B {portrait). 

Guion,Johnl. 

Scott, Charles {portiait) 

Hampton, John P 

Sharkey, Wm L {jHjrhnil) 

Handy, Alexander H. 

Smiley, James M {potbatl) 

Hording, Lyman. 

Smith, Cotesworth P 

Harris, William L 

Stockton, Richard 

Harris, Buckner C 

Tarpley, Collin S 

Harrison, James T {portrait) 

Taylor, John 

Henderson, John 

Thacher, Josephs B 

Holt, Joseph 

Tompkins, Patnek W 

Howard. Volney E 

Toulmin, Harry 

Howry, JamesM 

Trotter, James F 

Hutchinson, Anderson 

Turner, Edward 

Johnston, Amos R 

Vannerson.Wm 

Lake, William A 

Walker, Robert J 

Leake, Walter 

Walter, Harvey Vf ^portrait) » 

Magee, Eugene 

Webber, Richard H 

Marsh, Samuel P 

Wilkinson, Edward C 

Martin, John H 

Winchester, George 

Mayes, Daniel 

Wright, Daniel W. 

McMurran, John T 

Yerger, George S 

McNutt, Alexander G 

Yerger, Jacob S {portraU) 

Mitchell, James C 

Yerger, Wm 


Copies sem. Owen 


Lynch, James Daniel. The | bench and bar | of | Texas | By | James D. 
Lynch, 1 [Author’s work, 2 lines ] | [Quotation, 3 Imes ] 1 Published 
by the author | St Louis | Nixon-Jones Pnnting Co. | 1885 | 

8vo pp. 610 8 eteel portraits 

Robert E Lee, or Heroes of the South A poem. By J D. Lynch, 

West Point, Miss 1876. 

8vo pp 81 

Redpath, or The Kuklux Tribunal Dedicated to Thomas F Bayard. 

Columbus, Miss. 1877. 

8vo pp 69 

Kemper County vmdicated. New York, E. J. Hale & Son 1878. 

12mo pp 420 

Industrial history of Texas. St Louis. 1888. 

8vo 

Columbia saluting the Nations Adopted as the salutation ode at the 

opemng of the World’s Fair, Chicago. 1893. 

l2mo 

He is also the author of many other poems. 
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Lynch, James T) iniel Poet laureate of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion See Dabney Lijiscomb 
Sketch of. 

InGoodspced’s l,p 1161. 


M. 

M’Oall, Hugh (1767-1824) The 1 history of Georgia, | containing | brief 
sketches 1 of the | most remarkable events, | up to the present day | 
By Capt Hugh M’Call | Intwovolmnes. Vol I [-II ] | [Quotation, 
3 lines ] | Savannah: | printed and published by Seymour & Williams 
[Vol.ii.,by William T Williams.] 1 1811 [-1816] | 

8vo Vol i,pp vlll,376, vol li,pp vii,424 

The narrative is not brought down later than 1788 The author does not con- 
flne himself to mere local detail, but gives accounts of the numerous eueounUrs 
and transactions of the whites with the Indians Much data as to the luitivcK 
and of their leaders is preserved m this way. The work is based on early manu- 
scripts and Incidents gathered from the pioneers. 

In Appendix, vol 1, are the following documents 
The charter for the settlement of Georgia pp 829-856 
Oglethorpe’s first treaty with the Indians, Oct 18, 1738 pp 357-862. 
Oglethorpe’s second treaty with the Indians, dated at the Coweta town, Aug 
21, 1739 pp 363-367 

Acknowledgment by sundry chiefs and others of Malatchc Opi>a Micoas ‘ our 
rightful and natural prince,” pp 867-368 
Oopleaaeen. Congress. 

McCabdle, William H., and Lowry, Robert History of Mississippi 
See Robert Lowry. 

McClung, OoL Alexander Keith (1812-1865), Lnwyei Address on the 
life, character, and pubhc 8er\uces of Henry Clay, delivered before the 
Legislature of Mississippi, Jan , 1853 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Migsusippt, pp 324-837 

McGulloh, James Haines, Jr. (1793- ), if. D , Autim. Researches, | 

philosophical and antiquarian, | concemmgthe | aboriginal history of 
America | By J. H. McCulloh, Jr., M. D. | Baltimore Published l)y 
Fielding Lucas, Jr | 1829 | 

8vo pp X, 13-585 Maps showing route of Soto expedition 
Pp 160-168 relates to ” the Natchez and other Indians of Florida,” and appendix 
iii,pp 628-529, to the ** Expedition of Soto to Florida ” 

Copies seexL Hamner 

McIntosh, Gen, Willum. Tragic death of. See J. D. Dreisback 

M’ Kenney, Thomas Lorraine (1785-1859), Author Memoirs, | official 
and personal; | with | Sketches of travels | aiuoiig the | Nor^eni and 
Southern Indians; | embracmg | a ^ar excursion, | and desenptions 
of I scenes along the western borders | By | Thomas L M* Kenney, late 
chief of the bureau of Indian Affairs | [-etc* , J lines] | T^\o volumes 
in one. | Vol. I. [-II ] | New York Paine and Burgess, 60 John-st. | 
1846. I 

8vo Vol i,pp.viil, 17-840 vol li, pp vi, 186 JUnai'oJteil Contains also pUUe* 
Death of Pushmataha, 

Copies seen, Hamner 
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McKbnnby, Thomas Lorraine, and Hall, Jambs History | of the | In- 
dian Tnbes | of | North America, | with | biographical sketches and 
anecdotes | of the | principal chie&. | Embellished with one hundred 
and twenty portraits | From the [ Indian gallery | in the | Department 
of War, at Washington | By Thomas L. McKenney, | late of the 
Indian Department, Washington, and James Hall, esq , | of Cmcin- 
nati I In three volumes, | volume I [-III ] | Philadelphia | pub- 
lished by D Rice & A N Hart, | No 27 | Mmor street | 1854 | 

4to Vol 1, title, 1 leaf, pp 338, vol li,pp xvll, 9-290, vol lii,pp Iv, 17-892 
The following biographical sketches of Indians belonging to Southern tnbes 
arc given, viz 

Volume I Yoholo Micco, a Greek chief (portrait), pp 69-70, Neamathla, a 
beminolo chief (portrait), pp 77-85, Mcnawa, a Greek warrior (portrait), pp 108- 
115, Foshmatoha, a Ghoctaw war chief (iMrtrait), pp 185-198, Sclocta, n Crook 
chief (portrait), pp 207-212, Paddy Carr, a Greek interpreter (portrait), pp 245- 
247, Tahchee, a Cherokee chief (portrait), pp 261-260, Micanopy, a Seminole 
chief (portrait), pp 271-279, Opothlo Yoholo, speaker of the Crook councils (por- 
trait), pp 281-291, Timpoochee Barnard, a Uchoe warnor (portrait), pp 297-302, 
McIntosh, a Creek chief (portrait), pp 307-814 
Volume n Tostennuggee Emathla, a Greek chief (portrait), pp 71-74, Major 
Ridge, a Cherokee chief (porti-aU), pp 77-101, Johu Ridge, a Cherokee (portratf), 
pp 103-106, Asseola, a Seminole le^er (portrait), pp 141-166 
Volume III This volume contains general view of Indian trlbos 
Oipleaeeen Hamner 

McMurean, John T., Lawyer Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar cf Mississippi, pp 140-142. 

McNutt, Alexander G.allatin (1802-1848), Lawyer^ Goo of Mas 
Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar of Mississippi, pp 138-135 
See also Goodspeed’s Memoirs MlssissippifYol i,p 1236 

Admmistration as governor 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp 279-298 

See also Fulkerson’s JRecolteclUnus of Early Bays in Mississippi, pp 11-15 

McRae, John Johnson (1815-1868), Qcv* of Mias , Ltnoyer, U /S' Fkmtormud 
Mr Q from Mm Speech | of | Hon J J McRae, of Mississippi, | on | 
the compromise question | Dehvered | in the Senate of the United 
States, January 29, and February 2, 1852 | Washington | prmted at 
the Congressional Globe office 1 1852. | 

8vo pp 24 Double columns. 

The 1 Governor’s [John J. McRae] Message | Noveml>er, 2d, 1857 | 

Jackson: | £ Barksdale, State pnnter. 1 1857 j 

8vo pp 16 

Administration as governor 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp 839-341) 

McWilldb, William (1795-1869), Goo of Mias Administration as gov- 
ernor. 

In Lowry and McCardle's Mississippi, p 840 

Genealogy of the McWilhe family 

In Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi, vol 1, pp 1243-1247 

Madison Collbqe. Sketch of 

In Mayes* JSistory of EdwaMon in Mississippi, pp 60-63. 
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Madiaon County [Alabama ] Letter | from | the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury [Albert Gfallatin,] | transmitting | a report, | prepared | in obedi- 
ence to a resolution of the first instant, | requesting information | 
touching any settlement contrary to law, | on the | pubhc lands, m 
the County of Madison, | in the | Mississippi Territory | December 
18th, 1809 I Referred to the committee appomted to mquire into the 
expediency of allowing a ) representative to Madison County, in the 
Mississippi Territory | Washmgton City | printed by Roger Chew 
Weightman | 1809 | 

4to pp 86 

This report relates to troubles growing out of the claims to lauds under Geor- 
gia titles, these being asserted against the United States soon after tlie sur\'e\s 
consequent on the Cherokee and Chickasaw cessions It contains manj docu- 
ments descriptive of local conditions and settlement, and is the beginning for 
the history of the county It contains two full lists of the settlers The first is a 
register ef applications and permissioos to settle, issued by Thomas Freeman, 
surveyor, which shows dates of applications and location of residence of settlers. 
The other is a census of the county, taken in January', 1809, which gives full 
details os to the number in families and ages, with number of slaves 
O^iesseen, Owen 

Madison County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle's JAssfssfppfiPP 628-681 

Maoee, Euqene, Lawyer Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Ba\ q/* 187 

Magrudee, Prof. W. H Mississippi schools dunng the Territorial period 
In Publlcattonn Mlsaimppl Slate Hiaforiccd Society, 1900, \ ol iii (In press ) 

Mahan, A T The Navy in the CivilWar — III | The gulf | and | mland 
waters | By | A T Mahan, | commander TJ S Navy 1 New York, | 
Charles Scribner’s Sons | 18^ | 

12mo pp viii ,1 1 , 267 8 maps 

Battle of Mobile Bay, 1864, pp. 218-249, map. 

Copies seen Congresa 

Great commanders | * * * * | Admiral Farragut | By | Captain 

A. T. Mahan, U S Navy. ( President | [-etc. 3 lines ] | [Publishers, 
trade design ] | New York | D Appleton and Company | 1892 | 

12mo 8 prel leaves pp 883 Portrait of Farragut, 6 maps 
Mobile Bay fight, 1864, pp 237-298, map 

This map of the fight is more detailed than that of the same action in the pre- 
ceding title 
Copies seen. Congress. 

Malone, Walter. Clanbel and other poems 1882 
12mo 

The outcast and other poems. 1885. 

12mo 

Manly, Mm Louise Southern Literature | from 1579-1896 | A compre- 
hensive review, with copious extracts | and criticisms | for the use of 
schools and the general reader | contaimng an appendix with a full 
list of Southern | authors | By | Louise Manly | Illustrated | Rich- 
mond, Va I B F Johnson Publishing Company | 1895 | 

12mo pp 514 

The primary object of this book is to furnish our children with material for 
becoming acquainted with the development of American life and history ns 
found in Southern writers and their works.”— Prince 
Copies seen Congress. 
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Mai’S op Mississippi 

No attempt Is made to present any approximation to a oompleto list of maps 
ot the State, or of its several counties and towns. 


SaSSISSIPPI STATE. 

Bowen, E A map of the country comprised in the State of Missis- 
sippi as known in the year 1764, by Email Bowen, geoffrapber 
In B L G Wanes’ lUpoH on tite Agriculture and Qe6U)gy qf MigRMpjA, 1864. 

Bntish West Ronda. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s MUcMppi for Schools, p 45. 

De Soto’s route. 

In Lowry and MeCardlo’s Mississippi for Schools, p 11 

Diagram of the surveying district south of Tennessee 

In U S Senate Doc 17, os No 7, 26th Cong , 8d scss., vol 1 
Shows the bounds of the several Indian cessions. 

Goodspeed Map of the Mississippi Country in 1764 

In Goodspeod’si/imioIrsqfiflMlss/ppi, vol 1, facing p 68 
Same os Bowen’s Map, supra 

Battle of Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 

Ibid p 107 

Battle of luka, Sept 19, 1862 

Ibid p 139 

Battle of Chickasaw Bluffs, Dec. 29, 1862 

Ibid p 139 

Battle of Port Hudson, June, 1863 

Ibid p 202 

Battle of Big Black River Bridge, May 17, 1863 

Ibid p 202 

Battle of Champion’s Hill, May 16, 1863 

Ibid p 682 

Indian cession map of Mississippi 

In Ooodspoed’s Memoiis of Mfmtwippi, vol II, p 26 

Siege of Vicksburg, May 25 to July 4, 1863. 

Ibid p 250 

Battle of Tupelo, July 14, 1864 

Ibid p 458 

Battle of Jackson 

Ibid p 458 

Battle of Raymond, May 12, 1863 

Ibid p 714. 

Battle of Bnce’s Cross Roads 

Ibid p 714 

Battle of Helena, July 4, 1863 

Ibid p 714 

Battle of Connth 

Ibid p 642 
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M VPS OF Mississippi Hardee, T S Ilai dee’s geographical, historical and 
statistical I ofiELcial map | of | Mississippi | embraemg portions of | Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana and Tennessee, | from recent surveys and 
investigations | and | officially compiled under authority from the State 
Legislature | By | T S Hardee State engineer | A. D 1872 | Hugh 
IjCwis, lifhographer and publisher. New Orleans, La 1 
Scale One-twelfth of an Inch to a mile 

Harper, L The prairies above Tibby Creek. 

In Harper’s Prdiminni y PejioH on the Geologi/ and AyriciUtui e of Mlsateaippi^ 1S57 

Harper, L Mississippi bottom in the State of Mississippi 

In Harper’s Prdiminaiy Report on the Geology and AgrtcuUme qf JlissMppf, 
lS67,p 259 

Harper, L Geological chart of ^lississippi 

In Harper’s Preliminary Report on the Geology and Agriculture of Missietdppf, 1857 
Scale 20 miles to an inch 

Hilgard, E. W Geological map of MississippL 

In Hilgard’s Report on the Geology and Agriculture qf Miselasippi, 1860 
Scale 20 miles to an Inch 

LaTourrette, John An accurate map | or delineation of | Mississippi | 

with a large portion of | Louisiana & Alabama* | showing the com- 
mumcation by land and water | between the cities of New Orleans 
and Mobile, | carefully reduced | from the original surveys of the 
IJmted States, | being laid off into Congressional towni^ps, and 
divided into mile squares or sections, on the plan adopted by | the 
General Government for survey mg public lands, so that jiersons may 
point to the tract on which they hve. \ Compiled & pubhshedby John 
La Tourrette, Mobile, Alabama, A. D. 1839 j Engraved | by | S Stiles, 
Sherman & Smith, | New York | Walter S Cosme | printer | 

Scale 6 miles to an inch Size 6x5 feet 
Contains the following on the margin 

Town maps Columbus, Qrand Gulf, Jackson, Natchez, Norfolk, Port Gibson, 
Vicksburg, Waverly, WoodvUle, Yazoo City 
For historical purposes this is the most valuable map extant 

Lieber, 0. M. Geological map of Mississippi. 

In “A dcetch of the geology of the Stato of MlsslsRippi ” in The Mining Mayor 
sine, New York, July, 1852, vol lli,p 42, 

Black etching and geological Indications. 

Meridian, Miss. | 1891 | Population 15,000 | Drawn and published by 

C J Pauli, 726 CentrM ave., Milwaukee, Wis 1 
Bird’s-eye-view map Cii ca, 18 x 86 inches 

Mississippi Territory in 1792. 

In Lowr}' and McCaidlc’s Miasieeippifor Schools, p 68 

Mississippi in 1817, showing counties and Indian tribes 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississipplfor Schodl8,p 91 

Mitchell, S A , Publisher. Map of Lomsiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama. Philadelphia. 1845. 

Scale Cl^fcaSOmilcstoanlnch 

Shows steamboat and stage routes through those States. 

Post-route map of Mississippi Published liy the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

Several editions. 

Shows pOHt-officcR, with InteriniHlmto oh i>il the mail runten. 
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Maps op Mississippr Regional map, showing peculiarities of surface and 
soil. 

In Iiowrj' and McCardle’s JflHeUaippifor ScliOoU^ p 258. 

COUNTIES 

County map of ]Mississippi in 1892. 

Tn Lowrvnnd MoCnrdlo’a Mfantamppifnr Srhaoln, Frontiapfece 

Pontotoc 

Harper, L Special map of Pontotoc County 

In Harper'R PMfminni'i/ Jfteport on the Oeoingn and Afiriciilture qf ATifuttsalppl, 
1867 

Tippaii, 

Special map of Tippah County. 

In Harper’s Prfilminarg RepoH on the GeoHogy and AgrlniUure qf Hijwissippf, 
1867 

Tisliotynngo, 

Special map of Tishomingo County. 

In Harper’s Preliminary Peport on the Geology and Agrienilarc qf ^fi^^8f^»^ppl, 
1857 

TOWNS 

For Columbus, Grand Gulf, Jackson, Natchez, Norfolk, Port Gibson, 

Vicksburg, Waverly, VToodville, and Yazoo City, See La Tourrette’s 
Map of Mi88 , supra 

Marine, Rev Fletcher E Sketch | of | Rev John Hersey, | minister of 
the gospel, | of the | M E Church | By Rev F E Marine | [Quota- 
tion, 5 hnes.] | Baltimore, Md. | Hoffman & Co., pnnters | No. 296, 
Baltimore street | 1879 | 

12mo pp Ti[i] [3]-22a Port of Jlcv Mr Mersey 

Rev Mr Heisey was Choctaw Indian factor at Cahaba, 1819-1822, and a short 
acconnt of his work in that capacity is given 
Copies seen Hamncr 

Marion County. Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi^ pp 581-633 

Ske also Goodq>eed’8 Memoirs ttf Mississippi^ vol i,pp 190-191 

Ancient mounds in 

Mentioned in Smithsonian Peport, 1879, p 444 
Mahschalk, Andrew, First printer in Missimpin Sketcli of 
In Glaibome’s Mississippi, pp 194,876,680 

Marsh, Samuel P , Lawyer Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bai of Mississippi, p.l44 

Marshall County Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McCardle’a Mississippi, pp 688-637 

Centennial address on the history of. See A M Clayton 

Marshall, C. K , A, M A key, with general observations, explanations, 
and questions. Designed to accompany the Astronomical Atlas. 
Philadelphia. 1847. 
l2mo. pp.184. 
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Mabshall, Thomas A., and SmedeSjWm C Jieporters Mississippi Reports, 
vols 9-22 iSed Supreme Court 

Marshall, T. Dabney Everything, nothing, and other things Poems 
by T. Dabney Marshall. 1886 

Igmn 

Martin, JohnM. (1790-1841), Lawyer Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf Misaiaaippl, pp 28S-289 

Martin, Mm Ellen The feet of clay A novel By Mifw Ellen IVIartin, 
of Vicksburg, Miss 1881. New York 
12nio 

Martin, Reo. G H. Responsibilities of educated men An address de- 
livered before the Philomathean and Hermenian Societies of Missis- 
sippi College, July 25, 1859. 

8vo. pp. 28. 

Mason, Tom Sketch of. 

In Clalbome’s Miasiaeippi, pp 225-228. 

He was at the head of a notorious robber band which infested Mississippi in 
Territorial thnea Associated with him were Big Harp, Little Harp, and others 
See also Lowry and McCardle’s MMaaippi, pp 504^ 

Masons, Ancient Free and Accepted. Proceedings | of the | Grand 
Lodge of Mississippi, | Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, | from its 
organization July 27, 5818, to include the | communication held in 
the year 5852, | compiled from the “Extracts from the Proceedings ” | 
By a comnuttee of the Grand Lodge | Jackson, Miss | Qanon steam 
printing establishment. | 1882 | 

8vo pp xviJl, 6-728 

Proceedings | of the | Grand Lodge of Mississippi, | of | Free and 

Accepted Masons, | atits | eighty-first annual commnmcation, | Vicks- 
buig, February 8-8, 18^ | [Design ] | Jackson, Miss | Plarmon 
Publishing Co | 1899 | 

8vo pp 219, [19], 107 Pmi qfJ M Stone, 

Copies of the Proceedings, etc , for each annual communication have appeared 

Proc^mgs I of the | Grand Royal Arch Chapter 1 of the | State of 

Mississippi, | atits | forty-ninth annual convocation, | held at | Biloxi, 
February 10-11, 1897 | [Design.] | Jackson, Miss • | Clarion-Tje<lger 
Co., printers. 1 1897 | 

8vo pp 117 

Copies of the Proceedings, etc , are regularly issued after each annual 
convocation 

Proceedings | of the 1 Grand Council | of | Royal and Select Mastere, | 

in the | State of Mississippi, 1 1856-1866 1 Including those of the | 
Grand Council, organized m 1856 ( Reprinted from the ongmals j 
Vicksburg* 1 Vicksbuig Printing and rubhshmg Co. | 1897 | 

8vo Title, 1 leaf, pp 188, xvi 

As indicated, the above Is a reprint from pamphlet Proceedings, etc , IssikhI at 
the time These are regularly issued each year 

Thirty-eighth annual conclave | of the | Grand Commandery | 

Kmghts Templar, | of the | State of Mississippi, | held at | Water 
Valley, February 8-10, | 1898 | [Design.] | Jackson, Miss | Olanon- 
Ledger print | 1898. | 

8vo pp 145, [5] 

The proceedings of each annual conclave are regularly issued 
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M\TJ^E^^s, JoBEPU, of Mm Administration OH governor. 

In Lowt} and McCordle’s p 319 

Sketch of 

In Goodspeed’s Jfemofin qf Mlaalssippf, vol ]i,p 414 

Mayes, Dakiel, Lawyer Sketch of 

In L>Tich*s Bench and Bat qf Wtnnmppi, pp 254-257 

IMwes, Ediiaed (1846-), Lawyer^ LL D, e i-CIiancelJor Untv of Mm 
The voices of tlie past as lieard through life | An | anniversary 
address | delivered before the Hermaean Society | of the | University 
of Mississippi, I Feb. 22nd, 1868 | 

8vo pp 2L 

Possible future of the South. 

In the XIX Century, Charleston, 8 O , Jiin and Fob ,1870. 

Equatorial Africa. 

Ibid 1870 

Rca lew of Dll Chaillcr’s ivork of above title 

The future of the n^;ro 

Ibid 1870 

Ohnstiaiiity versus anarchy: Address of the Hon. Edward Mayes, 

LL D , delivered before Grenada Coll^iatc Institute, Grenada, Miss , 
June 16, 1887. 

8vo pp 16 

The State University its endowment. 

In the WeeUy Clm ion, Jackson, Miss., Oot 20, 1887, and Jan 4, 1888 
Subsequently published os a pamphlet 

The first was a reply to an arUclo of Senator J Z George, in which ho afeailod 
the right of the University endowment, and the second was a reply to his 
rejoinder 

The progress of education in Mississippi Essay dehvered by Chan- 
cellor !Mayea before E M, T. Association at Tupelo, July 11, 1889 
In the Mississippi Teacher^ Sept , 1889 

The legal and judicial history of Mississippi 

In Goodspeed’s Memoirs vol i, pp 100-Lt1.io1 il, pp 23-vt6 

Educational history of Mississippi 

Ibid vol li, pp 800^. 

The Christian resources of the New World Address liefore the 

Ecumenical Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Wash- 
ington, Oct., 1891 

In the Minutes of the Conference, 1891 

A glance at the fountains of our land titles Read ])efore the Miss 

State Bar Association, Jan. 3, 1887 

In the Minutes ot the Miss. State Bar Association, 1887, pp 5-14 

The administration of estates m I^Iississippi Read lieforc the Mihs 

State Bar Association, Jan. 6, 1891. 

Ibid 1891, pp 62-121 

Origin of the State’s Colleges. 

In the Clarifm-Ledgci , Jaekaon, April 8, 1897 

Dehvered at the dedication of Webster Hall, of Mlllsaps College, March 81, 1897 
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Mayes, Edwabd. Lucius Q 0 Lainar | liis life, times, and speeches | 
1826-1893 I By Edward Mayes, LL. D , | Ex-Ohancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi I [Quotations, 2 lines ] | Nashville, Term • | 
Publi^ing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. | Barbee 
& Smith, Agents. 1 1896. | 

Laige Syo. pp 820 

ILLTTSTBATIONS Justlce L. Q G Lamar, Mliabeau B Lainar, Judge L. Q. C. Lamar 
of Gra., Rev Augustus B Longstreet, Group of Mississippi Senators and Congress- 
men at the time of secession, Gen Edward C Walth^l. Group of liberal Repub- 
lican leaders, 1870-75, Charles Sumner; Senator L Q C Lamar; Group of Demo- 
cratic Senators, Group of Republican Senators, Group of Mr Lamar’s children. 
Group of President Cleveland and Cabinet, Euncml of the Bloody Shirt; Group 
of the Supreme Court of 1891, and Campus Views at Emor^* College 
2 editions, 1,000 copies each 

The facts and events of Mr Lamar’s long and brilliant public life have been 
presented with great prolbdty and detail, with an examination of all contem- 
poraneous public matters with which he was connected 
Mr. Lamar’s speeches and writings are here reprinted in extenso 
The following extracts from press estimates indicate the flattering reception 
accorded the work 

“Aside from its Inestimable historical value, it presents a most fascinating por- 
trait of its many sided subject.’’— CTkirZesfon I^em and Courier 
“ In this finely illustrate volume the able ex-Ghancellor of the University of 
Mississippi has given to the public a most admirable and valuable biography of 
the distinguished Georgian RfeAmond ( Va ) Timea 
“A book which is of general interest because of the light which it sheds upon 
the reconstruction of the South, and the gradual restoration of Southern men 
to public positions * * * The story is well told ’’— iSrra Fmncisco Chronicle 
“A fitting picture of the great statesman and jurist, one [and] all who kiu»w 
him will recognize * A most valuable contribution to the histor> of the 

times. A vast amount of hard and careful work has been done in Its prepara- 
tion ’’— iVhsAvfZZa American 

“ Replete with Interesting matter pertaining to a most mementous period in 
our national history, presented in a very attractive manner Cbfum&fh (8L C) 
SegUter 

“ One of the most valuable contributions to American history Memphis Comr 

merciaJlrAppeaL 

“ One of the most valuable additions to biographical and historical literature. 
• * ♦ Complete and exceedingly well written. * * * This book will fill a 
long-felt wanV^^Florida Times- Unum 

“A literary production of rare merit. * * * The book will remove unreason- 
able prejudice, and will inspire, not only mutual respect, but a more cordial feel- 
ing among those who participated in the great straggle between the sections.'’— 
Washington (D C ) Silver Knight 

“A lifelike presentation of the great statesman’s personality, prepared with 
great core Related in a finished literary style, and the whole gives a perfect 
portrait of the man as he really was.’’— JETousfoa ( Tex ) ]?osL 
“ It will tako its place among American classics *'~^Washingtoii Post 
“ This clement of fairness nins all through the book * * * As a picture of 
the reconstruction period this book stands amongst the first "'—Milwaukee Jourwi! 

“Written with such honesty and fairness as to make it as interesting to the 
people of the North as to those of the South.’’— Jwfer Ocean, 

“ Written In the true historical spirit. With almost judicial impartiality ’’ — 
Ndooirli News 

“ With great care and with discriminating judgment ’’— Eagle 
“ One of the lives which let the reader deeper into the secret of the civil war 
than almost any historv A straightforward, frank, and unpossionatc iiami- 
tive ’*— N. Y Independent 
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“A delightful biogtaph\— such di^rimiualioii and charm ns to render It an 
imaluable contribution ''—Prtttland (Jfc ) Argus 
“ A ^alunblc contribution to the hwitory of the stirring limes in which his sub- 
ject was a principal actor The work is c\idently the result of \rtst and pains- 
taking labor, and is written in a lucid and agreeable at j le **~~Neio Orleans Picainme 
" An excellent biographical work, which tells of nn interesting career 
inn (ilobe 

“An exhaiistivc and comprehensiv'o biography of the South’s great statesman 
and patriot”— J>cfroif Free Press 

“ Interesting to Southern and Northern men alike iZcu&io of Reviews 

“ One of the most Important to the South of all the historical contributions 
that have been made to her annals of the period just before, dunng, and after 
the civil war '^—Baltimore Sun 

M tYES, Edward United States Bureau of Education | Circular of Infor- 
mation No. 2, 1899. I Oontnbutions to Amencan Educational His- 
tory I Edited by Herbert B. Adams | No 24. | History of Education | 
in I Mississippi. 1 By | Edward flayers, LL. D., | [-etc., 2 lines.] j 
Washington 1 Government printing office. | 1899 1 
8vo pp 290 JUustreUions 

]M \VES, R. B. The Tenobaptist; a discourse, wherein an lionest Baptist, 
by a course of argument to which no honest Baptist (‘an object, is (*on- 
vinced that infant Christians are proper subjects of Christian liaptism. 
1857. 

12mo pp 172. 

MvTnEW. Missionary station 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mlssleslppi, P 549 

Mead, Gen Cowles, M C. from Ga , fSei\ Mm, Tii Sketch of. 

In Glaibome’s Mlssissippij pp 

Mbcklin, Hev. R. W The twin parables, or the mysteries of tlie Kingdom 
of God. Richmond, Va 1892 
l2mo 

Medical Associ mox Physicians and their associations 

In Goodspeod's Memoiis of Mlhsisstppi, \ol li, pp 252-299 
Contains a history of the asscK*iiition, bi(>grnphK‘a of physicians, accounts of the 
several schools of medicine in the State, nn account of the Sbite Board of Health, 
and notes on yellow fever and other epidemics 

Transactions | of the | Mississippi | State Medical Association, | at the 

I twenty-second annual session, | held at | Jackson, April 17,18,19, 
1889, I with the | roll of members and reports on medical topics | 
Published by the Association. | Jackson, Miss. : | Clanon-Ledger print- 
ing establishment 1 1889 | 

8 VO pp 185 [8] 

25th annual session, at Natchez, April 20-22, 1892, pp 1G9[1] 

26th annual session, at Jackson, Apnl 19-21, 1898, pp 155 

The Journal of the Mississippi State Medical Association. 

8vo 

Vol li, Nos. l-12,April,1898-Mttrch, 1899 
Vol iii, Nos. 1-12, April, 1899-March, 1900. 

Organ of Miss. State Med Ass'n, and tlio succemor of the ^fedieol Record tf 
Mississippt 

Edited by Dr H M Folkes, Biloxi, Miss , and published by the Herald Printing 
Co, Biloxi, Miss. 
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Medical Record of Mississippi Heral<l Printing Co , Biloxi, Miss , 

1897-1898. 

8vo. 

Vol l,Nos 1-12, April, 1897-Martli, ISOS, pp 433 

The number for March, 1898, contaius the Proceedtnon of tliu 30th Annual Meetp- 
Ing of the Medical Society , April 21, 1897 

The Proceedings of the 29th 8es8 of the Ass’n was the last published separately. 

H H. Haralson, M D , Biloxi, Miss , editor and proprietor 

Succeeded by “The Journal of the Miss St. Med Ass’n.” 

Meek, Alexander Beaufort (1814-1865), LL D., AuOkjt and Lawyer, 
The Southwest | Its history, character, and prospects | A discourse | 
for the eighth anniversary of | the Erosophic Society | of the | Uni- 
versity of Alabama. | December 7, 1839. | By Alexander B Meek | 
Tuscaloosa | C. B. Baldwmd, P’r . 1840. | 

8vo pp 40 

Reprinted in his Somantic Pamg&s in Southtoestern History, pp 11-69 

Romantic passages | m | Southwestern history; | including | orations, 

sketches, and essays 1 ByA.B Meek, | [-etc , lima] | Mobile | S H 
Goetzel & do., 33 Dauphin street | New York:— 117 Fulton street | 
1857. I 

12 mo. pp 830 

Ckjntents Title, Preface, Contents, etc , pp x. The Southwest, an oration be- 
fore the Erosophic Society of the University of Alabama, Dec 7, 1839, pp 11-69, 
Claims and characteristics of Alabama hLstor> an oration before the Historical 
Society of Alabama, at its anniversarv at Tuscaloosa, July 9, 1866, pp 70-106, 
Amcncanism in literature an oration before the Phi ICappa and Demo»>theiuan 
Societies of the Umveisity of Geoi^a, at Athens, Aug 8, ISM, pp 107-143, 
Jack-Cadeism and the line arts an oration before the literary societies of La 
Grange College, Alabama, June 16, 1841, pp 145-190, National welcome to the 
soldiers returning from Mexico on oration delivered by appointment, at Mobile, 
Ala bama , July 4, 1848, pp 191-210, The pilgrimage of De Soto, pp. 218-234, The 
massacre at Fort Mims, with a histoncal sketch of the first white settlements In 
Alabama, the Battle of Burnt Com, and the other events that led to the Creek 
War of 1818-14, pp 285-258, Sketch of Weatherford, or the Red Eagle, the great 
Chief of the Creeks in the War against General Jackson, with incidental accoimts 
of many of the leading chiefs and warriors of the Muscogee Indians, pp 250-293, 
The Canoe Fight, with a sketch of the first American settlements in the interior 
of Alabama, and of manj romantic and sanguinary Incidents in the Creek War, 
also biographies of Gen Sam Dale, Jere Austill, and James Smith, the heroes of 
that fight, pp 295-322, The Fawn of Pascagoula, or, the “Ohumpa” girl of 
Mobile, pp 823-330 

“About half this volume has been published before, in isolated portions, in 
pamphlets or periodicals The author has been gratified that his researches in 
Southwestern History have been recognized as valuable by Bancroft, Theodore 
Irving, Simms, and Pickett, in their more capacious and dignified performances 
This has Induced him to revi>c his articles as they wore originally produced 
with the addition of other and more copious sketches, elucidating our early 
history These were written for incidental purposes while preparing a more 
elaborate work yet to be published, but they may serve in their present form to 
gratify the genm»l reader better than in a more staid and regular connection.”— 
Preface, 

Copies seen, Owen. 
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Melisji, John (1771-1822) A geographical description | of tlie [ United 
States, I with the | contiguous countries, | including | Mexico and the 
West Indies, | intended as an accompaniment to | Melish’s | map of 
these countries 1 By Jolm Melish | A new edition, greatly im- 
proved I Pluladelphia | published by the author. | 1822 | 

8\o pp 491 [15] 2IapofXJ S 
Copies seen, Homner 

Mbll, Pateiok Hues (1850-), Ph D Report | on the | climatology 
of the cotton plant | By | P. H MeU, Ph. D | Professor [-etc , 2 
lines ] 1 Published by authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. | 
Washington, D 0 : | Weather Bureau. | 1893. | 

8vo pp GS, 1 1 7 charts paged with, text 
Copies seen. Owen 

Meridian. Mendian | and | East Mississipiii | By Crray dc Mui^hey. | 
[John M. Murphey, prmter, Meridian, 1894 ] 

8>o pp 77 lUusti’cUcd 
Prepared to induce immigration 
Contains short historical sketch, pp 5-8. 

Copies seen Owen 

Sketches of. 

In Gk)od8pced’H Metmlrs qf Mississippi vol ii, pp L'Sd-lSS 

Mendian, Miss , | metropolis | of the Southwest | A descriptive, his- 

toncal I and | statistical review | Industry, development, and enter- 
prise 1 P. J Maloney, publisher, 1 1888. | 

8vo pp 99 Map, andiUiutratUms 

Resolution of the legislature, and the testimony of the conmiittee in 

reference to the riot at Meridian, 1871 

In appendix to Senate Journal^ 1871, pp 1128-1181 

The charter | and | code of ordinances | of | tlie city of Mendian | 

Compiled by | C. W Gallagher, | and printed by order of the Board 
of Mayor and Aldermen. 1 1872. | Mendian, Miss . | Printed at the 
Meridian Gazette Job Office | 

8vo pp 119 

The ongmal charter | together with the | amendments thereto, | and 

the I revised code | of | ordinances | of the city of | Mendian, Miap | 
Mendian, Miss * | Democrat Book & Job print, 1 1889 | 

8vo pp 216, 29, 1 1 

Lists of the municipal officers, 1860 to 1889, are given 

Alaloney’s | Mendian | city directory | 1890. | Alphabetically ar- 
ranged and classffied j ]^ce, f 1 50. | P. J. Maloney, publisher | 

8vo pp [150 ] 

Volume 1. I Chittenden’s | 1899 | [Design ] | Mendian | City Direc- 
tory. I Price, $3 00. I Containing | [-etc , 9 lines.] \ 

8vo pp 212. 

See also Maps, and State officers. 

Mkeborology op Mississippi. Sketch of, with statistics 

In Welles’ Seport on JpricuUure and Geology qf Missusippi pp 297-808. 

See aleo Goodspeed’s Memoirs of MMssippif vol. i, pp 12-13. And 

P. H. MeU 
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IMBTnoDiMT (Thk) EpibCOP*u. Ohdrcit iSoorn in Mississippi A complete 
histor}" of Methodism as comiected with the IVIissiasippi Oonferenoe 
1799 to 1817. See liev John G Jones 

Sketch of. 

In Goodspeed’s JTeinoii 8 tjf MissLustjipi, \ol ii,pp 

See id»o Rev Richard Ahbcy, W C Black, BisJutp 0. B. Ghdloway, 

Dr. Anson West, and Emmaua 

Mexican AVab. The | history of the raising | of | the first American fiag | 
on I the Capitol of Mexico | Proceedings in the Umted States Sen- 
ate I Washington | prmted by C AA^’endell | 1856 | 

8vo pp 34 

Contains repnnt of SeilGifce Bept Com , No 82, 84th Coiik . 1st soss , In tho Sen- 
ate March 6, 1866 

k controversy arose over who first raised the flag, etc Senator Brown, oi Mis- 
sissippi, in the Senate, Dec 31,1855, vindicated the claim of Gen John A Quit- 
man 

Oopteaseen Curry 

Iklississippi troops in 

In Lowry and McCardlo’s MlaaUatpiil, pp 305-317 

See also Goodspeed’s Memoira Mtaahsaippi, vol i,pp 139-145 The latter on- 
tains rosters. 

Mississippi in the Mexican War 

In Davis’s BecoUectiona qf Miaaiaaippl aiul Jriatfaafppiana^ pp 211-251 

Jeff Davis and the Mexican War Veterans See Jefferson Davis. 

See also H. S. Foote 

Middleton, Beo Holly, of Panola County, Miss Truth unmasked and 
error exposed 

l2mo 

He is also the author of ** Polemic theology ” 

Milfobt, Lb Olbho (1760-1817) Half title M^moire | ou | coup-d*oeil 
rapide | sur mes diff4rens voyages et mon | s^jour dans la nation 
Creek | 

Tale: M4moire | ou | coup-d’oeil rapide | sur mes diff4rens voyages et mon 
s6]Our I dans la nation Creek | ParleG^ Milfort, | Tastanegyou grand 
Chef de guerre de la | nation Creek, et G^n^ral de brigade au service | 
de la R^publique Frangaise | A Pans, | de Pimprimene de Gignet et 
Michaud, | Beu des Bons-Enfans, N®. 6. | An xi. | (1802.) 

Svo 2 prel leaves, pp 831 [1] 

[Memoir, or rapid view of my different \oyage8 and of my residence in tho 
Creek Nation By General Milfort, Tostanegy, or great war chief of the Creek 
Nation, and briga^cr-general of the French Kcpubllc, Fans, 1802 ] 

After his arrival among the Indians, through tho influence of McGillivra> , he 
was rapldl} advanced in position, and marned tho latter’s Indian sister He left 
the nation at the breaking out of tho revolution in France The memoir has 
only a general value 

“ These memoirs are interesting, but they could not have been wntten by Lo 
Glerc, who was quite illiterate, and had almost forgotten his native language in 
the course of his travels ’’—Appleton’s Cudopssdia qf American Biography, vol iii, 
pp 651. 

Oopteaaeen Hamncr. 
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Miutia iND P vteol Law’S. 

“Resolvcff, hy iheleyiMiw couveil mid hoii*e t\f representatives nf the Mississippi 
Territory t in yeiientl cu>srmbly conmi&l, That five hundred copiefl (sic) of the act, 
passed at the present session of the general tissemhljr, entitled ' An act, concerning 
the militia of the Mississippi Territory,’ andflve hundred copies of the ‘Rules 
and article of -war,’ together ^Tith Avo hundred eopies of the laws ‘ Respecting 
patrols,’ be printed under the direction of the governor, for the use of the militia 
officers to be printed by the public printer on tho some terms os the laws are 
pnntcd 

‘ Hesulced, That seventy-Avo dollars be, and hereby are appropriated, under 
tho direetions of tho governor, for the purchase of copies of Duane’s Inhintry 
Htuidbook, to be b> him di^rtilbuted among tho militia officers of the Territory, 
and Ills order on the auditor of public accounts, for that sum, for the aforesaid 
purpose, shall authuri/e a warrant on the treasury of this Territory for that 
amount of the Mississippi Territory ^ 1812, p 136 

Tho militia act referred to is nut printed in tho laws of tho session. The patrol 
act, or at least one act on that subject, appears under the following title “ An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘ An act, establishing patrols, and for other purposes.’ ” 
pp 42-46 

No separates IiaA c been seen 

Miller, Andrew New | States andTemtones, | or the | Ohio, Indiana, 
nimois, Michigan, | North-Western, | Missouri, Lou- | isiana, Missis- 
sippi and I Alabama, | iii their real characters, | in | 1818, | Showing, 
in a new and short way, the sit- 1 uatiou, size, number of inhabitants, | 
whites and Indians — ^the number of | counties, villages, prmting 
offices, I banks, factories, fumac^es, forges, mills, | &c. of each, and 
the mine, tntucUwn, e.i~ | tent, and number of mhabitants of each | 
county, with its county-towu, & num- 1 her of houses, stores, banks, 
<&c. in each, | by a map table Also, a description of | the rivers, 
roads, settlements, quali- 1 ties and prices of lands, the timber, | 
water, chmate, diseases, prices of pro- | duce, stock and goods— and 
the ad- | vantages and disadvantages of each, and | of their particular 
parts, and of tiie new | parts of York State, Pennsyh’ania, Vir- | 
gmia and Kentucky, with a few words | concemmg the impositions 
and difficul- 1 ties experienced m moving, settling, &c. | By Andrew 
Miller I Printed for the heiieiit of emigrants, | and others, intendin g 
to visit I the Western country | 1819. | 

24mo pp 96 

“Missiiisippi aud Alabama,” pp 8&-88 

A curious and scarce little book The promises of tho title arc sustained, how- 
ever, in a \ cry limited way, and all of its statements arc exceedingly meager. 

Copies seen Congress, 

Millington, John, M. D., Jhrof Unic of Mws Sketch of. 

In Waddel’s Memo) lats qf Academic Life, pp 277-279 

He -was principal professor of geology 

See Wailcs’ Report on AyriciUture and Geology qf Mississippi, p 363-364 

!Mills.vps ^Thb) College Sketch of 

In Mayes’ IBdory qf Education in Mississippi, pp 256-258 

Mineral Springs ^ Albert C Peale See also Castillian Sfinugs. 

Minor, Qov, Don Botavan. Sketch of. 

In Qoodspeed’s Memoirs qf Mississippi, vol li, pp 446 

See also Claiborne’s Mississippi for sundry references, account uf administration. 
Portrait iaoeB,p 170 

Missions History of the Oathohe missions among the Indian tribes of 
the Umted States. See J D. G Shea. See also Emmaus and Mahew. 
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Mississippi Sketch of 

In Encyclopiedia Brltannica (9th ed ), vul. xvi,pp 521-nfii4, map 

Ongin of name. 

In Claibome'H p 31, and iwte 

Mississippi Collbgb. Catalogues of the Mississippi College, Hinds County, 
Mississippi. 1852-1860, 1869-1898 
8 VO 39 numbers IWa meach 

Laws, enacted Dec., 1852. 

8 VO 

History of. 

In Mayes’ History qf Edacatioii in Mtssmsippf, pp 80-92. 

See also A V Rowe 

Society addresses. T S Gathnght, W. H Hardy, D A Holman, 

and G. H Martin 

Mississippi Sound Mobile entrance and Eastern part of Miss Sound, 
chart 189 of Coast and Geodetic Survey. Sept 1894 
Scale St. mss 79 in Siae 32x40 in 

Report of survey of 1884 for channel between Mobile Bay and Miss 

Sound. Dec 21, 1894 (House Ex Doc 134,3d sess. In v.28 ) 

8 VO pp 9 

MrrcHBLL, Rev B G The Cumberland Presb 3 rtenan Church m Miss, 
in Goodspeed’s Memoirs qf Mississippi, vol ii.pp 358-3C2. 

Mitchell, James C ( Lawyer, M C from Term Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bat qf Missiasippi, pp 320-323 

Mitchell [Samuel Augustus] (1792-1868) , Geographer, Mitcheirs com- 
pendium I of the I internal improvements | of the | United States, | 
comprising | general notices of all the most important | canals and rail- 
roads, I throughout | the several States and Terntones | of the Union: 
I together with | a brief notice of works of internal improvement in 
Canada and Nova Scotia. | Philadelphia. | published by Mitchell & 
Hinman, | No 6 North-fifth street. | 1838. | 

16mo pp 84 
Copies seen. Hanmer 

Mobile and Ohio Railboad Proceedings | of the | public meeting and 
Board of Directors | of the | Mobile and Ohio Rail Road | Together 
with the opimon of | Lewis Troost, Esq | Civil Engmeer | Printed by 
order of the Board. | Mobile. | printed at the office of the Herald & 
Tribune, | 1847 | 

8vo pp 24 

Originally published in part in De Bow’s Bevtew, April, 1846 

Sketch of. 

In Hunt’s MerehanUf Magazine and Oonitnercial Bevicw, Dec , 1848 
Reprinted without title page 8vo pp 15 Map 

Report of comimttee on private land claims recommending grant of 

nght of way over public lands, the use of timber for construction, and 
grant of alternate sections of public land on which the road may be 
located, to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company. May 17, 1848 
(House Rep 615, 30th Cong 1st sess In vol. 3.) 

8vo pp 11 No title page 
Copies seen. Owen 

HIST 99 — yoh I 19 
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Mobilb and Ohio Bvilhoad Proceedmga | of the | second annual meet- 
ing I of the I stockholders | of the | Mobile and Ohio Rail Road Com- 
pany, I held in Mobile, February 6, 1850 | with an appendix. | [De- 
sign] I Mobile I printed by Thompson & Hams 1 1850. | 

8vo pp 46 Map 

Gontmnfl act of legislature u£ Alabama, Jan 6, 1850, amending charter 
Copies ficen Owen 

Proceedings | of the | twenty-second annual meeting | of the | stock- 
holders I of the I Mobile and Ohio Railroad Co. | held in | Mobile, May 
17, 1870 I Mobile Thompson & Powers, prmters, [-etc , 1 line ] | 
1870 I 

8vo pp 24 21 
Copies seen Owen 

[Address to the Mobile delegation, dated Dec 9, 1853, by Sidney 

Smith, president, giving information relative to the condition and 
resources of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad n x> n d,] 

8vo pp 7 No title page 
Copies seen Curry 

Annual report | of the | Mobile and Ohio R R (\) | for tlie yeai 

ended | the 31st day of August, 1876 | Mobile | Thoiujison & Powers, 
printers, [-etc , 1 line ] | 1876 | 

8vo pp 86 2 1 

Mobile & Ohio Railway | mduatnes | 1883 | Shields C5o , pnnters, 

Mobile, Ala | 

8 yo Cover title only, 1 leaf pp 82 JUustraictI 
An advertising pamphlet 
Copies seen Owen 

Facts and figures | describing the climate, soil, rainfall, products 

and I general character of the | Mobile & Ohio Railr(»ad lauds, | sit- 
uated in the States of | Alabama and Mississippi | 750, 000 acres of | 
choice timber, farmmg, fruit, vmeyard | and grazing lands, | for sale 
in tracts to suit purchasers | Published by the | Alabama Land and 
Development Company | Mobile, Alabama. | 1890 | 

8 VO pp 14 11 

Copies seen. Owen 

Statistics of 

In Be Bow’s Iteview, May, 1860 pp 691, 665 

Monbtte, John Wbslby (1803-1861), M D , Avihor History | of the | dis- 
covery and settlement | of | the Valley of tlie Mississippi, | by | the 
three great European Powers, | Spam, Prance, and Great Britain, | 
and I the subsequent occupation, settlement, and extension of | civil 
government by | the United States, | until the year 1846. | By | 
John W. Monette, M D | [Quotation 1 line ] | In two volmnes j 
Vol I [-II] I Harper & Brothers, publishers, | 82 Cliff street. New 
York 1 1848 | 

8vo Vol I, pp xlli, 667, Vol II, pp xv, 696 5 maps and iUiistrations 
“ For its completion and perfection, so far as the nature and extent of the plan 
will admit, and Its faithful adherence to truth and accuracy, the author has spared 
neither labor nor expense, and he throws himself upon the generous approl^tinn 
of the American people for the first syntematic arrangement of this portion of the 
history of the United States.*'— 
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This wurk brings into convenient compass a full and thorough treatment of the 

• liistory of the territory covered by the subject, and gives in order the history of 
the holdings, settlement, and government of the several European Powers with 
reference to the present States forming a part of the region The Mississippi and 
Alabama TerritoneH arc treated both In their general and in their local relations. 

He is also the author of ‘‘The origin and history of yellow fever epidemics in 
the South W est ” 

Coptenacen Owen 

Money, Hernando De Soto (1839-), Lawife)^ M C. and U S Sen from 
MtsH Shall we have a navy? | Speech | of | Hon H D Money, | 
of Mississippi I In the | House of Representatives, | February 15, 
1895. I Washin^n. | 1895. | 

8vo pp 16 

The Cuban question. | Our responsibility and duty | [Quotation, 5 

lines ] I Speech | of | Hon H. D Money, | of Mississippi, | m the | 
Senate of the United States, | Monday, March 28, 1898 | Washing- 
ton I 1898. I 
8vo pp 16 

Speech | of | Hon Hernando D Money, | of Mississippi, | on | the 

resolution relating to the | treaty with Spam, | iii the | Senate of the 
United States, | Friday, February 3, 1899. | Washington | 1899 | 

8vo pp, 20 

Right of suffrage m North Carolina | Speech | of | Hon. H D. 

Money, | of Mississippi, | m thi | Senate of the United States, | Thurs- 
day, January 25, 1900 | Washington | 1900 | 

8vo pp 86 

Monroe County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mbutuisippl, pp 538-512 

Montgomery, Alexander, Lawyer, Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench, and Bat qf JUtvsisttippi, pp 107-108. 

Seecduo Claiborne’s Miesissfppi, p 890, note 

Montgomery County. Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Miysuntlppf, pp 542-543 

Montgomery, P K History of Jefferson County 

Referred to in Mayes’ HiUory qf Education in Miaelmppi, p 21, note. 

Monuments. Confederate Monument ^Liberty, Amite County. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s MUeh^pi^ pp IKMll 

Received April 81, 1871 F^*donfederate monument erected m the State 

Monument to Adam Rpm, a Revolutionary soldier, at Fayette, Miss 

In Goodspeed’s Mem^e qf Afiseumlppl, vol i, p 176 

Monument to th^Oonfederate dead of Mississippi, at Jackson 

Ibid vol ii, pp 18, 181, out of an frontispiece 

Moody, Edwin Bob Rutherford and his wife | An histoncal romance 
I By Edwm F Moody, | Mendian, Miss. | [Vignette ] | Printed for 
the author, | by John P Morton & Comiian y, Louisville, Ky. | 1888 | 
12 mo . pp 212 

He is also the author ot “ Helen Vernon,” 1890. 
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Mooney, James The end of the Natchez | by | James Mooney | From 
the American Anthropologist (ns) Vol 1, July, 1899 | New York | 
G P Putnam’s sons | 1899 | 

8vo pp 610-621 Cover title only 

The best monogrraphic treatment of the sabject 

Copies seen Owen 

Moore, John Quitman. The attitude of the South. 

In De Bow’s Sevletv, July, 1860, pp 25-81 

Southern statesmanship. 

Ibtd Oct, I860, pp 401-409 

Ciuo tendimus? 

Ibid pp. 441-448 

William Gilmore Simms. 

Ibid Dec , I860, pp 702-712. 

Feudalism in America. 

Ibid, June, 1860, pp 616-024. 

American letters 

Ibid June, 1860, pp 657-667 

Moore, M A,, Sr., Jf D The life | of | Gen Edwanl T-accy, | with a list 
of I battles and skirmishes in South Carolina, | diinng tlie Revolu- 
tionary War I By I M. A Moore, Sr , M B , 1 of Si>artanburg Dis» 
trict, S. 0 I Spartanburg, S. 0 | Douglass, Evins & Co , Express 
office I 1859 I 

8\o pp 82 

Ancestor of the numerous Lacey and Sandefur families of Mississippi and 
Alabama 
Copies seen Owen 


Moore, Martin V. The rhyme of the | Southern rivers | With notes 
historical, traditional, 1 geographical, etymological, etc. 1 For the use of 
teachers, schools, | and general readera | By Martin V Moore, | [-etc , 
3 hues ] I Publishing house M E Church, South, | Barber & Smith, 
agents, Nashville, Tenn. | [1897.] 

12 mo pp 107 
Mississippi, pp 67-71 


Mobancy, Mrs. Mary Catalogue^ c/f, the | Mississippi State Lil)rary, | 
1877. I Mrs. Mary Morancy, librariaji | Jackson, Miss . | Power & 
Barksdale, State pnnters | 1877. | 

8vo Title, 1 leaf, pp 194 \ 

Arranged In the following sections I Elemcblhirv iind iiUHcellancons law 
books, II Reports and digests, III Statute law, IV XMIscollaiieous, V 
books, and Appendix Mississippi Documents. 

Copies seen. Owen \ 


Morgan, J. B Contested election case of See Chalme 
Morris, Joshda S , TMwyer, Atty. Oen JTtw , Beiwter, 
ports, vote. 4S-48. Supreme Court 


e^'« 

r. Yi 


\s Morgan 
Mississippi Re- 
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Mobbis, Joshua S. Mississippi State Cases | being cnminal cases decided | 
in I the High Court of Errors and Appeals, | and in the | Supreme 
Court, I of I the State of Mississippi, | from the June term 1818 to the 
first Monday in January 1872, inclusive. | With 1 explanatory notes of 
EnghshandAmencandecisionsand | authonties, andamanualof forms 
for making | up records, entries, cnminal | proceedings, etc | By J. S. 
Moms, I attorney general of Mississippi | In two volumes. | Volumes 
I [-II] I Jackson, Miss., | published by the compiler | 1872 | 

8vo Vol i,pp xl,1085, vol 11, pp 1037-1965 

Compiled under the provisions of an Act, passed July 17, 1870, to authorise a 
compilation of the cnminal laws.” 

Vol i contains a biographical sketch of Chief Justice William Lewis Sharkey, 
with portrait 

Vol ii contains ** Precedents for Pleadings in Criminal Cases,” and ” Entries” 
for making up ” Becords ” in criminal proceedings. It also contains a sketch of 
S. S. Prentiss, with portraU, 

Mobbison, J. K Early^History of Jefferson Collie. 

In PubluxitioTU Mi88i8dppl [Statei Historical Society, 1800, vol li,pp 170-188 

Mobsb, Bev, Jedidiah (1761-1826), D. 2). The Amencan Gazetteer [de- 
tailed statement of extent of topics treated], with a particular descrip- 
tion of the Georgia Western Territory Printed accordmg to Act of 
Congress Boston. 1797. 

8vo pp not numbered 7 maps, including two of the Georgia Westeni Country 

First edition. 

Copies seen Hamner 

The I American Gazetteer, | exhibiting [-etc. 19 lines ] | with a par- 
ticular descnption of | the Georgia Western Temtory. j The whole 
compnsmg [-etc 4 hues ] | By Jedidiah Morse, D D | Author of 
[-etc. 2 Imes.] | The second edition, corrected, | illustrated with seven 
new and improved maps. | To which are added | [-etc. 2 lines ] | Pub- 
lished according to act of Congress | Punted in Boston, New Eng- 
land. I London* | Reprinted [-etc. 2 Imes ] | 1798. | 

8vo pp vili,688 7 maps 

Copies seen' Hamner 

The I Amencan Geography, | or, a | view of the present situation | of 

the I United States of Amenca* | contaimng | [-etc. 4 lines.] | a par- 
ticular descnption of | Kentucky, the Western temtory, the temtory 
South of Ohio, I and Vermont. | Of their extent [-etc 8 lines ] | By 
Jedidiah Morse, A. M. | A new edition, | revised, corrected, and greatly 
enlarged, by the author, | and illustrated with twenty-five maps. | 
London, printed for John Stockdale, Piccadilly. | 1794. | 

4to pp — Title, 1 leaf, viii, 714. 26 maps. 

Second edition 

Contains many references to settlements and life in the old Southwest, with 
observations on the Indians, also sketches of the Spanish Florldas. There are 
maps of the Southern Stales (including Georgia and the Spanish provinces of East 
and West Florida), separate maps of Georgia, East and West Florida, and the 
Tennessee government, 1704 

Copies seen. Hamner 
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Morse, Rev Jedidiaji (1761-1826), 1) D The | Amencan | Universal 
Geography, | or, a | view of the present state | of all the | empires, 
kingdoms, states, and repubhcs | m the known world, | and of the | 
Umted States of America in particular. \ In two parts | [-etc 33 
Imes ] I By Jedidiah Morse, D D | minister of the congregation in 
Charlestown | Published according to Act of Congress | Third edition, 
corrected and considerably enlarged | [-etc 2 Imes ] | Parti | Pnnted 
at Boston, | by Isaiah Thomas and Ebenezer T. Andrews j [-etc 4 
Imes ] I June, 1796 1 

Svo pp 80a S8 maps and chctrts 

Georgia, pp 698-718, Spanlah dominions of Bast and West Florida, pp 718-720, 
MapoiQa and the two Floridas. 

Copies seen Owen 

A I Report | to the | Secretary of War | of the United States, | on 

Indian Affairs, | compnsmg a Narrative of a Tour | performed | m the 
summer of 1820, [etc 4 lines.] | Illustrated by a Map of the United 
States, ornamented by a | correct Portrait of a Pawnee Indian | By 
the Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D. D | Late Minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Charlestown, near Boston, now resident | m New 
Haven. | New Haven | Published by [-etc 6 lines ] | Pnnt^ by R 
Converse. 1 1822 | 

8yo pp 96 400 1 1 errata 

OontainH passim acoonntMof the Indian triboH Creeks, Chen)kees, Chiokasaws 
and Choctaws. 

, Morton, Oliver P Speech | of | Hon. 0 P Morton, | delivered in the | 
United States Senate, | January 19, 1876, | on the | Missiasippi elec- 
tion 1 The spirit of the White-line Democracy | \ ividly portrayed | 
Washmgton | 1876. | 

8vo pp 16 

Muckenfuss, Dr a M History of scientific industries in Mississippi 
In Publications Mississippi State Historical Society 1900, vol ill (In pn.>HH.) 

MuKRELL, John A jSss H. R Howard, and A Ci Walton 

Muscogee Indians. See Creek Indians. 

Myer, Otto, Ph, D Notes on tertiary shells 

In PtiHxedings Academy Natural Sdences, Philadelphia, 1884, p 104 
DtiScribeH Tibtrlla inarslil, n gen et n Rpe , BuUa hitmbitfrata, and COdulits 
dtpressHS, with figures, all Claiborne 

The classification and paleontologj' of the United States Tertiary 

deposits. 

Ill Science, New York, Aug, 21, 18HS, pp 148-144 

The genealogy and the age of the species m the Southern old Tertiary. 

Part 1 [rS] 

In American Joamal Science, New Haven, Conn , 3d Hcriefl, 1885 
Fart 1 Tabulated list showing the RueeesKionul relatiouA oi the VieJuburg, 
Jackson, and Claiborne species. Vol xxix, p 457 
Part 2 The age ot the Vicksburg and Jackson beds. Vol xxx, p 60 Profile 
of bluff at Claiborne, Ala. 

Fart 8 Reply to criticisms. Dec , 1885, vol xxx, p 42L 

£. W. HUgard criticises this reply in Sclem r, New York, Jun , laso, \ ol vii, p U. 
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Myer, Otto 0<jntributionij to the Eocene paleontology of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

In Geological Survey BvUeLin No 1, 1886^ pp. 8 plates 

The genealogy and the age of the speaes in the Southern old Tertiary 

Part III, reply to cnticiams 

In Nature, London and New York, 1886, vol xxxiv, p 285 
Abstract of in American Journal Science, Dec., 1888 

Observations on the Tertiary and Grand Gulf strata of Mississippi 

In American Journal qf Science, 3d series. New Haven, Conn , July, 1886, vol 
xxxll,pp 20-26 

Mentions the occurrence of several fossils, and concludes (1) That he does not 
know any place where Grand Gulf strata can be seen in actual superposition 
over the Marine Tertiary (2) There are two places where strata which can not 
be distinguished from unquestioned Grand Gulf can be seen actually overlain by 
Marine Tertiary In one of these cases, moreover, there is actual evidence that 
these strata were dry land, or nearly dry land, before the Marine Tertiary was 
deposited upon them. (3) The Grand Gulf formation, at least for its main part, 
is not a marine formation, it contains fresh-water shells. (4) A thick and 
extended marine green sand formation with a numerous fauna is found in east- 
ern Mississippi It is parallel to the strata Immediatelj below the Claiborne pro- 
file Its fauna is Olaibomian, but approaches the Jacksonian 

Obeervations on the Tertiary and Grand Gulf strata of Mississippi 

In Nature, London and New York. 1886, vol xxxiv, p 330 
Noticed in American Journal Science, July. 1886 

Notes on the variations of certain Tertiary fossils in overlying beds 

In American Naturalist, Philadelphia, Pa , Jul> , 1880, vol xx, pp 687, (538 
Desenbes variatiotis in Cytherea sobrina Conrad, and Fiats misblssipptatsot (Jon- 
rad from the profile near Vicksbiug.Miss 

Observations on the Tertiary and Grand Gulf strata of Mississippi 

In Atneriran Naturalist, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov , 1886, vol xx, p %9 
Abstract of 

Invertebrates from the Eocene of Mississippi and Alabama 

In Froceedings Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphm, 1887, pp 51-56 

Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Fauna des AltertertLirs von Mississippi 

und Alabama. 

In Berlcht fiber den Seukenbeigische naturforschendo Gesellschaft in Frank- 
fort am Main, 1887, pp 1-22, pis. 1, IL 

On miocene invertebrates from Viigmia. 

In Froceedings American Fhilosopkie Society, Philadelphia, 1888, p 136 

Upper tertiary invertebrates from the west side of Chesapeake Bay 

In Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1888, pt. II, pp 170-171 

Bibhographical notes on the two books of Conrad on Tertiary Shells 

In American Naturalist, Philadelphia, 1888, vol.xxli,pp 726-727 

Some remarks on the present state of our knowledge of the North 

American Eastern tertiary. 

In th^ American QealagvA, Minneapolis, Minn , 1888, vol ii, pp 88-94 

and Aldnch, T H. The tertiary hiuna of Newton and Wautubbee, 

Miafl. 

In Journal Cincinnati Society Natural Ilistoiy, Cincinnati, O , Jul\ , 1886, vol ix, 
pp 40-60, plates II 
These fossils are all of Eocene age 
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Myer, Otto Geological Survey [ of J Alabama. | Eugene A- Smith, Ph 
D., State geologist. | Bulletin No 1 | I. | Preliminary report on the 
tertiary fossils of Alabama and | Mississippi. | By Truman H Aldrich, 
M E I II I Oontnbutions to the eocene paleontology of Alabama 
and I Mississippi, | by Otto Meyer, Ph D | Prmted for the Geological 
Survey 1 1886 | 

8yo pp.d5 PUUeSs 6, ill 1 leaf of explanations, extra and unnumbered, 
faces each plate 

Title, etc pp 1-64. 

Contents Summary of the lithological and stratlgraphical features and sub- 
diylsions of the teftlary of Alabama, pp 7-14. Aldrich’s report, pp 16-60 6 

plates Meyer’s report, pp 61-85, Ut plaiea* Prepared at the expense of Mr 
Aldrich and Dr Meyer. 

Copies seen, Owen 

Mtebs, Minnie Walter. Romance and realism of the Southern Gulf 
coast. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke Co. 

12nio. 


N 


Nanih Waiya Mound Sketch of 
^ H S Halbert, supra 

Natchez. The Queen City of the South | Natchez, Mississippi, | on top, 
not “under the hill” | [-^tc , 4 lines ] | Adams County | and the 
neighboring terntory, | [-etc., 3 lines ] 1 Natchez | Daily Democrat, 
steam print. | 

8vo pp 28. Numerous illustrations of prominent local characters, and busi- 
ness and dwelling houses. 

Copies seen Owen 

Sketch of Natchez 

In the MId-QjntInent, Chicago, yol vl,no 1, Ctiistrations 

Natchez in the olden times. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 627-533. 

Becolleetions of Mr George Willey 

Mr Claibomo’s History contains a vast mass of interesting facts oonccmlDg 
Natchez, which for years was the center of settlement, business, and society, with 
accounts of Fort Panmure, Fort Rosalie, etc. 

Sketches of. 

In Qoodspeed’s Meimirs of Mississippi, vol ii, pp 159-167 

See also Francis Bailey; Bishops J J Chanche, Wm. H. Elder, Francis 

Janssens, J. D. Shields, and Bev, J. B. Stratton. 

Natchez Indians. Sketches of 

In dalborne’s MisMstAppi, pp 22-56 

The end of the Natchez See James Mooney. 

The wife of the sun. See Miss Irwin Huntmgton. 

Natural History of Mississippi 

In Qoodspeed’s Memoirs qf Mississippi, vol i, pp 11-27. 

Navy (The) in the Civil War. See A T. Mahan, D D. Porter, and J. T 
Scharf 

Negroes. See Slavery and the Negro 
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New England Mississippi Lvnd Company New England Mississippi 
Land Company, articles of association, etc. 1798. 

8vo pp 

Brinley, Fart n, No 8930 

Memorial of the A [sic] E Mississippi Land Company to Congress; 

with a vindication of their title. Washington, 1804. 

Svo pp 109 
Briiiley,Fartn,No 8980 

Nrwspapeb Press The Press of Mississippi 

In Ooodspeed’s Memoirs qf If isaiailppi^ vol 11, pp 242-261 

The Press of Mississippi— Historical Sketch by I M. Patndge. 

In De Bow's Refotew, Oct , 1860, pp 600-609 

[Early Printing m Mississippi.] By Wm. Nelson 

Txl Arrives cf the State qfNeiio Jersey, yol 3dz,pp xvii-xxlv. 

Proceedings of the Mississippi Press Association, from its orgamza- 

tion, May, 1866, to May, 1884 Jackson, Miss., 18^. 

8to. 

Much valuable detail In reference to the several Issues, names of editors, etc , 
will be found in the various editions of George F Rowell Co *8 American Kewe- 
paiper Directm'y, and N W Ayor <& Son's American Newspaper AnnuaL 

Neshoba County Sketch of. 

In Iiowry and McCardle's Mississippi^ pp 

Newton County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi^ pp 547-648 

History of, 1834 to 1894 See A. J Brown 

Nichoibon, Isaac R , Lawyer Sketch of 

In Lynch’s BeneJt awl Bar qf Mississippi, pp 108-107 

Noll, Bev, Arthur Howard Bishop Otey as Provisional Bishop of 
Mississippi 

In PuJbUcatUms Mississippi State Historical Society , 1900, vol lii (In press ) 

Mr Noll had access to the diaries of Bishop Otcy 

He is also the author of “A short history of Mexico" (1890, 12mo , pp 2M) 

Nordhoff, Charles. The cotton States | in the | Spnng and Summer of 
1876. I By Charles Nordhoff, | authorof | [-etc.,41ines ] | NewYork | 
D. Appleton <& Company, | 549 and 651 Broadway. | 1876. | 

8vo pp 112. 

Copies seen Hamner 

North, Ralph A | treatise | on the | laws and practice | of the | probate 
courts of Mississippi | compnsmg | a compilatiou of the statutes of the 
State on the | subject of the probate courts, last wills and testaments, 
estates | of decedents, mfants and persons non compos mentis, dow'er, 
and partition of lands; | the whole methodically arranged, and illus- 
trated with notes | on the common law, and American jurisprudence. | 
To which IS added an | appendix | of forms and prec^ents | being a 
full and complete manual of practice, | adapted to the use of lawyers, 
judges and clerks of courts, shen&, | executors, administrators and 
guardians by | Ralph North | Philadelphia* | Thomas, Co wperth wait 
&Co 1 1845 I 
8vo pp 681 
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Noxdbbb CooNTy Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s MisaMppU PP 544-^7 

Noxubee County Ageicumueal Society. Third | annual fair | of the | 
Noxubee County Agricultural Society | at Macon, Miss , | October 20, 
21 and 22, 1886 | Only stock owned m the county can compete. | Mem- 
phis I S 0 Toof & Co , [-etc., 1 line ] | 1886. | 

8vo PP 40 
Copies 8een. Owen. 

Nutt, Dr Bush. Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s MiesMppU P 141, noie, 

0 


Oakland College Sketch of 

In Mayes’ History (\fEdwsalUm In Mississippi ^ pp.(lS-70 

Oppicials op Mississippi. See Cml Lists, supra 

Okalona. Becollections of 

In Davis’s ReecUections qf IHssteslppL and MisstssippianH, pp 174-185 

Oktibbeha County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McOardlo’s Mississippi, pp 548-551 

Otjvbr, Jambs McCabty. The | battle of Franklin, | The little girl at 
Spanish Fort, | and | other poems. | By James McCarty Ohver | 
[Monogram ] | Philadelphia | J B. lappincott & Co. 1 1870. | 
l2mo pp 118. 

The preface bears this place and date ” Lake, Miss., Sept 23, 1809 ” 

Orr, AVilliam Gates, Lawyer Surrender of 'Weatherford 

In Tiwmetims Mabama Historic 1897-98, vol ii, pp 57-459 

A letter to H S Halbert, communicating his recoUectioDB of this o<tciirrunoeas 
detailed to him by liiH grandfather, William Oates 
A footnote on page 57 contains a brief genealogical Excursus on the Orr family 

Otey, Bwhop James Hervey (1800-1863) Sketch of See Hev A H. 
Noll 

Otkbn, Charles Henry (1839-), -1. Jf., LL. D. The | ills of the South | 
or 1 related causes hostile to the | general prosperity of the | Southern 
people I By 1 Charles H Otken, LL D | G P Putnam’s sons | [-etc , 
3 Imes.] I 1894 1 
8vo pp xli, 277 

“ Beginning with the state of things in 18G5, he shows fully the bod influence 
of the credit system in vogue, the advantage given to murc'hants of the lien law, 
the overproduction of cotton, the underproduction of food crops and 11\ c stock, 
the degeneration rather than progress of the negroes, and their inefficiency as 
farm laborers Dr Otken believes that the tivo races can not subsist permanently 
side by side, hence the one remedy is colonisation y World, Boston 

“A volume by Dr. Charles H Otken on the ’Dlsof the South ’ has crctited quite a 
sensation among our Northern friends It is conservatively written, and its state- 
ments are well supported by the facts and figures ho gives Dr Otken finds all 
the progress of the negroes limited to the mulattoes, quadroons, and octoroons. 
His book, however, has created a decided impression in the North, has been well 
received, and has succeeded in correcting a great many erroneous impressions 
that prevailed there. It is too much in earnest and all its statements are too 
w^ supported by facts for anyone to deny them or challenge the conclusions 
Dr Otken reaches.”— T/mrs-Dc/nocrctf, New Orleans. 

Copies seen, Owen 
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Otken, Ohasles Henbv The agricultural cnsis in the South and how it 
can best be met 

In the Times-Democrat, New Orleans, Feb. G, 1895. 

This paper was awarded a prize, over niuety-ono contestants, by tho TVmetf- 
Dmocrat 

life lessons 

In the OaxetUf Magnolia, Miss , 189- 
Twenty essays. 

Laws of progress relating to the growth and prosperity of communi- 
ties, or financial honor a factor of prosx)erifcy 
8vo. pp 16 

Sketch of Judge Thomas B Stockdale 

In the Ootkfederate Veteran, Nashville, April, 1899, pp 17()-]77, portrait 

Curtis in the country of the Natchez. 

In Publieatkms Mtaatastppi State Historical Society, 1900, vol iil (In press ) 

Sketch of. 

In Foster's MUsiasippi Baptist Preachers, pp 5^8-580 

Sketch of 

In Gk)odspeed'8 Memoirs of Mississippi, vol ii, pp 642-644. 

Owen, Thomas McAdohy (1866-), A B , A. if., LL B, Federal courts, 
judges, attorneys and marshals m Mississippi, 1798-1898 

In Publieaiions Mississippi [Slate\ Historical Society, 1899, vol ii, pp 147-15r> 

Full lists, with dates of commissions and personal bibliographies 
The first compilation of Mississippi Federal officials 

A bibliography of Alabama | By | Thomas McAdory Owen, A M , 

LL. B , I Carrollton, Ala. | (From the Annual Eeport of the American 
' Histoncal Association for 1897, pages 777-1248 ) | Washmgton | Gov- 
ernment printmg office 1 1898 | 

8V0 pp 777-1248, 

Edition, 60 copies separately printed 
Many Mississippi titles, passim 

A bibhography of Mississippi 

In Beport qfthe American Historical Association for 1899 
60 copies z^rinted 
The present publication 

A genealogy | of the | Kelly &mily | by | Thomas McAdory Owen, | 

Carrollton, Ala. | West Alabamian print | 1900. | 

8vo pp 7 

The Harrisons of East Mississippi are of Kell> descent 

A genealogy | of the | Lacey family | by | Thomas McAdory Owen | 

Carrollton, A1& | West Alabamian print. | 1900. | 

8vo pp 4. 

Sse also Aaron Burr and A J Pickett. 

Oxford Sketch ot 

In Lowry and McCardle's Mississippi, p 611 

Oxford Female Academy Sketch of 

In Mayes’ Hlttory (f Education in Mississippi, pp 98-96 
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Paleontology of Mississippi Sketch of. 

In Wailes’ Report o\i AgriettUure and Geology of MissMppl^ pp. 2C9-289; iUus- 
trotlofM 

See Goodspeed’s Menuure of Muteissippi, vol 1, pp. 11-27 

See also T E Aldrich, T A Conrad, L Harper, B W Hllgard, and 01 to Myer 

Panola Coonty, Sketch of 

In Lowr> and McGardle's MteeMppi^ pp. 

Earthwork three miles east of Panola. 

In Sqnlcr and Davis' Ancient Monumenta, p IIS 

Panton, Leslie <& Oo., Merclumle and iraden Sketch of 
In Claiborne's }Ils»Mppl, pp IIG, note, and 132-133, note 
This was a great firm of merchants and traders, having establishments at Pen- 
sacola, Mobile, and other places It commanded the Indian trade and exercised 
a vast Influence 

Pabton, James (1822-1891), Avlhor. Life | of | Andrew Jackson. | In 
three volumes. | By James Parton.— -author [-etc., 1 lina] | [Quota- 
tion 1 line] I Vol 1 [-III]. | New York | Mason Brothers, | 5 & 7 
Mercer street | 1861, | 

8vo Vol. 1, pp XXX. 1 1 [29] —636, vol li, pp 67*2, vol ill, pp 734 4 portraits 
of Jackson 

The most exhaustive and, while it can be corrected m some points, perhaps the 
best life of Jackson He played an important part In the early annals of the 
whole of the Mississippi Terntory Vol i, pp S99-63G, and all of vol 11, relate to 
his military exploits m Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida. 

“The most extensive narrative • ♦ ♦ It is very readable and not over- 
paitial, but, like most of Partou’s biographies, not wholly In good taste Win- 
sor's Narrative and Ci Ulcal History of America, 

Oopteeseen: Owen 

Pascagoula Indians. Mysterious music on F^mcagoula River. 

In Lowry and McGardle's Hlsslssippl, p 498. 

Patridqe, I. M The press of Mississippi— historical sketch 

In De Bow's Review, Oct, 1860, pp 500-509 

Patton, Rev, Frank Remimscences of the Chickasaw Indians 

In the JEtedra, 1884-1885, pp 293-295, 329-331, 380-892, 533-536, 616-619, and 670-671 
Although marred by a discursive method of narration, there arc many valuable 
facts preserved in these sketches. 

Copies seen: Owen 

Centennial discourse, 1876. 

Referred to In Olaibome’s Mississippi, pp 8, 61 
Delivered at Tupelo, Miss. 

“ Dr Patton resided in Lee County, has made the Chickasaw traditiniiH a study, 
and is a recognized authority in all such matters."— Claiborne, p 61 

Patton, Qen, Jambs. Sketch of. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, p 356. 

Peacocke, J. S., Jf. D The Creole orphans. A novel. New Orleans, 
1855. 

12mo. 
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PfiVLE, Albert 0 , J/. D . United States Geological Survey | J W Powell, 
Director | Lists and analyses | of the | mineral springs | of the | United 
States I (A preliminary study) | by | Albert 0 Peale, M D | [\dg- 
nette ] | Washington | Government printing office | 1886 | 

Svo pp 2S5 

BvUetinNo 52 of the Survey. 

Copies seen Owen 

Peabl River County Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McCard1e*s JUsslsslppi^ p 551 

Penitentiary. Reports of the inspectors, superintendent, i>h}’sician and 
chaplain, for fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1857 Jackson 1857. 

8vo pp 48. 

Copies seen Owen 

Biennial report | of the | superintendent, physician, and chaplain | 

of the I Mississippi Penitentiary, | to the | Legislature of Mississippi, | 
for the years 1880-81. | Printed by authority. | Jackson, Miss | J L. 
Power, State printer | 1882. | 

8vo pp 166 

Percy, William A , Cb/., C. S. A. Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McGardle’s Mlsslseippl, pp 599-600 

Perrin nu Lvc, Francois Marie (1766-1824) Voyage | dans | les deux 
Louisianes, | et | chez les Nations SauvagesduMissoun, | parlesEtats- 
Urns, POhio et les Provinces | qui le bordent, | en 1801, 1802, et 1803, 
I Avec un apercu des moeures, des usages, du caract^re | et dej con- 
tumes religieuses et civiles des peuples de | ces diverses contrto | Par 
M Perrin du Lac | [Monogram ] | A Pans, | chez Capelle et Renaud, 
libraires— commissionaires, | rue J -J Rousseau | Et il Lyons, chez 
Bruysset am4 et Buynaud | An xiii. | [1805 ] | 

8vo 2 prel. leaves [6] , pp x-479 1 map, 1 plate, 

“Chapters xxlx to xl, pp 257 to 864, the author has entirely de^ oted to the 
narration of his ob8er\ations on the Indians then Inhabitingr the territory he 
visited Chapter lii pp 456 to 472, is entitled * Life of George [William?] Augus- 
tus Bowles, an Englishman, who abandoned civilization to become chief of the 
Creek Nation ’ The life of this worthy was printed in a small duodecimo volume 
in England, whither he had gone to negotiate some treaty for his tribe 
“ The volume contains the narration of the personal experience of a traveler 
whose curiosity 'was not sated with what he saw , but who sought from books the 
Iiarticulars he did not himself observe, and thus HI Is out the form of which he 
himself observed but the mere outlmes Although there U little produced that 
is new , the author gi\ es it to us in a pleasing and readable st> le, and thus, with- 
out adding much to our stock of information, makes that we already possessed 
more a\allable '—Field s Indian Bibliography, p 808 
Copies bcen Hamner 

Travels through the Lomsianas, and among the Savage Nations of 

the Missouri, also, in the Umted States, along the Ohio, and the adja- 
cent provinces, in 1801, 1802, and 1803, with a sketch of the manners, 
customs, character, and the civil and religious ceremonies of the 
people of those countries. By M Perrin Du Lac Translated from 
the French. London Prmt^ for Richard Philips, 1807. 

8vo pp 106. Index, pp 2 
A translation, greatly abridged. 
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Pmrky County Sketch of 

In Lowrj and HcCardle's if/w/M/pp/, pp 554-656 

/fee 0280 Goodspeed’s Memolis of Mlmlmppiy \ o] i, pp 197-198. 

Pettus, John Jones (1813-1867), Ooo of Mm Administration as gov- 
ernor 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mmiwipjtft pp 341-349 

(-rcnoalogy of the Pettus family. 

In Goodspeod’s Jtemoira of Misatsaippi^ vol if, pp 6H9-500 

Peyton, Epheaim Geoppbbv (1802-1876), Lawyer, Chief Jiiatice Ct 
Miss Sketch of 

In Lyneh’fl Bendt. and Bar t\f Musalaaippi, pp 359-865 

Phelan, Jambs (1820-1873) , Jminfer, Chnf States Sen fiwu Wss Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bai‘ if Ifmiaatppf, pp. 455-480, poiiraif 
This sketch contains his speech on the Judiciary bill, while lie was a nicmlxir 
of the Confederate States Senate 

Phelps, the robber Capture of 

In Lowrj and McCardle’s MiaataatppU p 192. 

Phelps, Capt Matthew Memoirs and adventures of Captain Matthew 
Phelps — ^formerly of Harwington in Connecticut, now resident in 
Vermont— particularly in two voyages from Connecticut to the River 
Mississippi from De<; , 1773, to Oct, 1780 Bennington, Vt , 1802. 
12dio pp 286 
Exceedingly rare 

Pickett, Albert James (1810-1858), Planter, AiUhor Arrest of Aamn 
Burr in Alabama, in 1807. By Albert J. Pickett, of Montgomery 
11 p n.d 

8vo pp 11 No title-page Donhlo columns. 

Keprlntcd as Flag and Adiviifacr (Montgomery, Ala )— pivfacod by an 
<Y222oi 2a2 published, originally >vith the akcfcJij in that i»npcr 
Reviewed in ISoutlicnt Quarterly Beview, Charleston, S C , July, LS50, vol I,n s., 
pp 524-626 
Oopteaaeen Curry 

History | of | Alabama, | and mcidentally of | Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, I from the earliest penod | By Albert James Pickett, | of Mont- 
gomery. I In two volumes, | Vol I [-II ] | Second edition | Charles- 
ton I Walker and James, 1 1851 | 

12mo Vol i,pp xlx,877, vol ii,pp.vlll,448 

ILLUSTEATIONB 

All separate from and not paged with text exc'cpt oh noted 
Volume I —Indians employed in planting com Drawn fnun life by Jiu'ob le 
Moyne in 1564 

Chiefs, with their ornaments and war ImplemciitH, upon their mareh ag»dnat 
the enemy Ibtd 

A chief addressing his warriors, who »ire armed, paintcil, and idumc^l, and 
ready to march against the enemy Ibid 
Indians engaged in scalping and cutting up the slain enemy Ibfd 
Indians preparing meats to he deposited in their winter hunt houses. Ibid 
Indians bearing in a chair a young girl who has been selected as one of the 
future wives of the king Ibid, 

Out of copperplate (in text). 

Cut of brass plate (in text). 
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Indian drawing (in text). 

Ancient Indian fortifications and mounds in Early County, Georgia, from a 
sketcli by the visitor. Dr C A Woodruff 

Volume II — ^Ancient Indian fortifications at Little River Falls, Cherokee 
County, Alabama, from a sketch by the author, who visited that place in Octo- 
ber, 1850. 

Map of the war in Souxh Alabama in 1813 and 1814 

Drawing of Fort Mims, found among General Claiborne’s manuscript papers. 

Plan of the Battle of Talladega 

Battle of Cholocco Litablxee or, The Horse-Shoe 

CONTENTS 

Volume I — Chapter I Expedition of Do Soto through Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, A D 1639, 1640, and 1541 pp 1-53 
Chapter II I’art I Aborigines of Alabama and the surrounding States, A D 
1540, 1564 pp 54r-73 Part II The Modem Indians of Alabama, Georgia, and 
Misstssippi— beginning with the Creeks or Muscogees. pp 74-127 Part III. The 
Mobillans, Chatots, Thomez, and Tensas pp. 128-138 Part IV The Choctaws 
and Chickasaws pp 134-168 PartV The Cherokees pp 154-168 
Chapter IIL Ancient mounds and fortifications in Alabama, pp 164-179. 
Chapter IV The French in Alabama and Mississippi pp 180-206. 

Chapter V. Alabama and MissisBlppl granted by the King of France to the rich 
Parisian merchant, Crozat pp 207-239. 

Chapter VI Alabama and Mississippi surrendered by Crozat to the King of 
France, who grants them to the French India or Mississippi Company pp 240- 
278 

Chapter VII Terrible massacre of the French at Natchez pp 274-303 
Chapter VIII. The colonization of Georgia by the English pp. S04r-316 
Chapter IX French Jesuit priests or missionaries of Alabama and Mississippi 
pp 817-827 

Chapter X The French battles upon the Tombigby pp 328-358 
Chapter XI. Bienville leaves the Colony— his character, pp. 854r-359 
Chapter XII Horrible death of Beaudrot and the Swiss soldiers, pp 860-865 
Chapter XIll Bossu’s visit to the French forts upon the Alabama and Tom- 
bigby rivers. pp 366-877 

VbluTne JJ.— Chapter XIV. The occupation of Alabama and Mississippi by the 
English pp 1-15 

Chapter XV Hardships of the early emigrants pp 16-28. 

Chapter XVI. Journey of Bartram through Alabama pp. 24-29 
Chapter XVn An account of the McGiilivray family— The Revolutionary War 
pp 80-42 

Chapter XVll treme perils and sufferings of the Natchez refugees pp 

48 ^ 7 . 

Chapter XIX The Spaniards In Alabama and Mississippi pp 68-73 
Chapter XX Bloody scenes in Alabama and Georgia pp 74-82 
Chapter XXI The deep intrigues of McGilllvni> pp 83-111 
Chapter XXII The first Yazoo sale — Bowles, the freebooter pp 112-122 
Chapter XXIII Singular inhabitants of Alabama pp 123-135 
Chapter XXIV Death of McGilUvruj—Bloodj scenes pp 136-150 
Chapter XXV The French minister, Genet— His designs upon the Southwest 
pp 161-167 

Chapter XXVI The second Yazoo sale pp 158-177 

Chapter XXVII The Americans in Alabama and Mississippi pp. 178-197 
Chapter XXVIII. Governor Troup, or the McIntosh family— Incidents in the 
Mississippi Territory pp 198-212 

Chapter XXIX The arrest of Aaron Barr, in Alabama pp 213-281. 

Chapter XXX St Stephens— Huntsville— Indian commerce — Kemper expedi- 
tions pp 282-289 

Chapter XXXI Tecumseh— Civil war among the Creeks, pp. 240-254. 
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Chapter XXXn Battle of Bunit Com— Arrival of General Claiborne’s army 
pp 255-268 

Chapter XXXIII Terrible masMacrc at Fort Mims pp 264-284 
Chapter XXXIV Daring of Heaton— Bloody secncjs— Gaines and the Choctawa 
pp 285-292 

Chapter XXXV Battles of Tallasehatcho, Talladega, and Auttose pp 293-308 
Chapter XXXVI Remarkable canoe fight— Battle of the Holy Ground— March 
to Cahaba Old Towns pp 301-328 

Chapter XXXVII Battles of Emnckfaii, Enitaehopco, and Calabee pp 329-340 
Chapter XXXVIII Battle of the Hor8e>ShuL — Weatherford surrenders himself 
at Fort Jackson pp 341-354 

Chapter XXXIX Treaty of Fort Jackson— Attack upon Mobile Pointp— March 
upon Pensacola pp 355-370 

Chapter XL The British take Mobile Point— Peace declarcHl— The Alabama 
Territory pp 371-885 

Chapter XLI Modem French colony in Alabama, or the Vine and Olivo Com- 
pany pp 386-399 

Chapter XLII Last Territorial legislature— 8bite Con \onlion pp 400-433 
Chapter XLIII The first Legislature oi the btate of Alabama— Governor Bibb 
pp 434-445 

Pickett, Albert Tames History | of | Alabama — and incidentally of | 
Geo]*gia and Mississippi, | from the earliest period | By | Alliert James 
Pickett I Republished by \ Robert C Randolph, | of SJieffield, Ala, | 
1896 I 

8vo pp 669 JPortrait aiUhor lUiisti'otlonn same as In first and subsequent 
editions 

A verbatim reprint The only additions are the iiorlrait of Mr Pickett and the 
placing of the name of Mr Randolph on the title-page There are 17 chapters for 
the 43 of the early edition, the Increase being due to the change of Chapter If, 
with its parts i-v, of the early edition t<» Chapters 11- V I of the pres<.*nt one The 
old pagination has not been preserved, neither has an inde\ isHin added The 
Illustrations are facsimiles of the ones of the early edition The typographical 
work is good. 

Copies seen. Owen. 

and Thomas M Owen History | of | Alaliama | and incidentally of | 

Georgia and Mississippi, | from the earliest period | By | Albert James 
Pickett I Annals of Alabama, 1 1819-1900 | By | Thomas McAdory 
Owen I Birmingham | The Webb book company, | publishers, | 
1900 I 

8vo pp 773. IUs 

Excepting the revised title page, the entire first part of this work, pp 1-669, is 
the same as tho preceding title, being a part of that edition The addition, 
pp 671-773, which contains, however, no data as to Mississippi, was prcfiarod to 
bring the work to date The whole is thoroughly Indexed, neither the original 
edition nor the first edition of the reprint having this great essential to a well- 
made book 

Pike County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp 656-569 
See also Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi, vol i, pp 195-196 
Pilling, James Constantine (1846-1893), Philologist Smithsonian Insti- 
tution I Bureau of Ethnology. J W Powell, director | Bibliography | 
of the I Muskhogean languages I by | Janies Constantine Pilling, j 
[Vignette.] 1 Washington | Government printing office | 1889 | 

8vo pp V,114 

Contains titles of all works, printed or in manuscript, relating to the subject. 
A valuable critical compilation 
Copies seen, Owen. 
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PxTCHLYNN, Peter P. (1806-1881), Choctaw Chit^ Sketch of. 

In Appleton's Cydopsedia qf American Biography^ \ o1 v, pp 31-32 

Pittman, Rev, Henry (1817-1892), Baptist Clergyman Sketch of. 

In Foster’s MissiMippi Baptist Preaehere, pp 543-550, portrait 

PiTTB, Z)r J R S Life and bloody career | of the executed criminal, | 
James Copeland, | the great | Southern land pirate | leader of a devas- 
tating clan I ranging over a great portion of the nation, | particularly 
the Gulf States, spreading terror and insecu- | rity everywhere | 
Mystic alphabet of the clan, | for their secret correspondence, | giv- 
ing a list of all the members throughout the Union, | with an appendix 
of I profound research, | bringing to light more of crime, corruption 
and dissimu- | lation, unveiling the many ways in which talent, | 
wealth and influence ha\e given assistance. | By Dr J R S Pitts j 
Jackson, Miss | Pilot Publishing Company, pniiters and bmders j 
1874 I 

8vo 111 cover title pp 220 4 iUiut rations 
Second edition 
Copies seen Owen 

Planters*, Manufacturers*, and Mechvnics* Associvtion Premium 
list I and I general regulations | for the | second annual fair | of the | 
Planters*, Manufacturers’, | and | Mechanics* Association, | to be held 
at the fair grounds in | Columbus, Mississippi, | beginning Tuesday , 
September 30th, 1873, | and continuing four da>s | Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi. I pnnted at the Excelsior Book and Job Office | 1873 | 

8\0 pp 48 
Copies seen Owen 

Plummer, Fr.\nklin E ( -1852), Lawyer, J7. C Jioin }fiss Sketcli oI 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 423-427 

Poetry and Poetical Works, See 11. M. Bien, S. Newton Berryhill, 
Sherwood Bonner, Mrs J F Cappleman, M T. Carpenter, J C Col- 
lins, Miss Mary V, Duval, Mrs V. J Frantz, L. R Hamberhn, Ellen 
E. Hebron, Miss Irwm Huntington, J D Lynch, Walter Malone, 
T. D Marshall, Col M V. Moore, J M Oliver, J F. Simmons, and 
Wm. Ward. 

Poindexter, George (1779-1855), Lawyer, Governor, U S Senator, and 
M, C, from Mm. Sketch of. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 347-414 
See also Lynch’s Bench cmd Bar qf Mississippi, pp 27-73 
Qoodspeed.*a Memoirs qf Mississippi, yol i, pp 115-116 
Appleton's Cyclopaedia qf American Biography, yol >,p 48 
Mr Claiborne’s sketch is an elaborate monograph, lii hich is pn^sented much 
of Mississippi history and politics during the first half of the present century 
He used In its preparation the papers and manuscripts of Mr Poindexter, which 
the latter appears to have preser\cd with great core Several letters and docu- 
ments are presented In full These papers now form a part of the “Claiborne 
Manuscripts,” in the University library, Oxford, Miss. 

Copious extracts from sundry of Mr Poindexter’s speeches are given in Mr 
Lynch's sketch 

A “Biographical Sketch” of Mr Poindexter was published at Washington, 
1835 

See also T J Wharton, mfra. 

msT 99 — ^VOL I 60 
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PoiNDBiXTBH, Geobab AduiuuMtmtK 111 an Governor 
In Lowrj’ and McCardlo’K yriwiMipin^ pp •i.>9-2l>0 

Compiler Revised Ckxle, 1 828 Sec OtMlea of Mississippi 

Portrait 

In Lo’wrj and AIcCardle’s J£t«hiif of MiMiwipjif fo) p 101 

Poll uid, Edw vhd A. Life of Jeffemni Davis #Sirv Jefferson Davis 
Pollock, Oliver (1737-1828), Menhant, l\(fnof A Biograpliical Sketch 
of. SeeB/Qs H E. Hayden 
Pontotoc Sketch of 

In Davis’s RecoUct tiuns qf Jlissfwfpj^i and MnwtMippfanK^ pp «>-% 

Pontotoc Counts'. Sketch of 

In Lowry and KcCardle’s Mfimiwfppf, i>p sr)S>-o<>l 

Quadrangolar mound, between Butchicciinifilii him I Ocoiiitahalchie 

creeks 

Mentioned by Samuel Agnew in BmitliMinian Rf pati, istrr, ]> 101. 

Map of 

In Harper’s PrdiniinaiT/ Report un Uic Gefdufjpniitl ^if/efntftmco/ Mfnufwfjipfj ia‘>7. 
Poore, Ben Perlev (1820-1887) ^ Jovrualixf A | dencnptivc catalogue | 

of I the Government publications | of | thoDnitwl States, | Sei)teni}jer 
5, 1774-March 4, 1881 | Coinpileil by onler of Oongrew | by Ben: 
Perley Poore, | clerk of printing reconls | Washingtou | (Toverumeiit 
printing office. | 1885. | 

4to pp iv, 1392 

Contidns jHmlia titles ol all such publications as ndatc to Mississlj^pi, tJio 
Indians, etc 
Oopicaeeen Owen 

Pope, John A \ tour | through the | southern and wenterii teintones | 
of the I United States | of 1 North Aiuema, | the | Siwinish domiii- 
* ions 1 on the nver Mississippi, | and the 1 Floridas, | the c<»uiitries of 
the 1 Creek nations, | and many | umnluibite^l i^irts. | By John 
Pope. I Multorum, paucorum, i>luuuiu, oinniniii, interwt | Rich- 
mond printed by John Dixoii | Fortheauthoi and Ins three chil- 
dren, Alexander D \ Pope, Lucinda 0 Poixj, him I Anne Pojhs | 
M,DC0,XCn 

8vo pp 104. 

“ It is the genuine Ofbpring of pohltl^ o Ulwrvation, tiiken wunctiiiics (tii Horse- 
back, sometimes on a Stump, but alwa}8 in Haste, aniidM llio Hurly Burlj ol 
uninformed and generally Indian CoiiipaiiiouK.”— in thi pnbltc 
The original is \ cry rare, eommanduig a higli prl( c It lioh Ikjcii “Itopnnle*!— 
with Index, for Charles L Woodward, Nc^ York, 1K8S ” Title, imgination, etc , 
the same as the original Index, after p 101, pp i-i\ 

Port Gibson. Yellow fever at, 1853. 

In Fulkerson’s RccoUccUone qf Early Dayn qf Mlht^mtppt^ pp l I«-lii7. 

Port Gibson Female College Sketch of 

In Mayes’ History qf Education fa Mmmippi, pi> Wr-U? 

Porter, David Dixon (1813-1891), .hhM/wd V S X The naval history 
I of the I Civil War | by | Admiral David I) Porter, V « Navy | 
Illustrated from original sketches made by Rear-Adiiiiml Walke and 
others | New York | The Sherman publishing company | 188(i | 

4to Title, 1 leaf, pp Slo Errata slip NnincionHjnniraftH,vnti}s, and jduns 
Battle of Mobile Bay, pp «j5-<i00, Jo dhistraiions, .Foiiu tipcmtloiiH in Moiwlc 
Bay by Rear-Admiral Thatcher and Gcncrul Caub\ , pii 7S0-791 
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PoBTBB, Rev. R. G Gilderoy*s stones, a book for boys. 1881. 

12mo 

He is also the author of “Odd Hours,’* 1891 

PoBTis, JoHH 0 Reaaca’s bloody field | Interesting reminiscences of a 
Cbnfederate soldier | [1896 ] n p 
8vo pp 4. 

Oopieeseen Owen 

PosEv, Oabnot (1818-1863), Brig Oen.^ C. S A Sketch of. 

In Appleton’s Ci/doptedia American Biograph y, vol v, p 83 

Potter, George Lemuel (1812- ), Lawyer Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar vj MmimppU PP 445-450 

Powell, F. S , A. if Five years m South Mississippi Cmannati, 1889. 
12mo. 

Power, Col. J L The black and tan convention 

In Publications Miesiasippi State Historical Society, 1900, vol ill (In press.) 

The epidemic of 1878 in Mississippi, being a report of the yellow - 

fever rehef work Clanon Office, Jackson, Miss , 1879. 

8vo pp 221 

Roster of State officers from 1798 to 1898 Compiled from official 

and unofficial sources 

In Biennial Report gfthe Secretai y gf State for Xii96 and 1S97, pp 88-103 
Includes all classes of State officials. 

List of Mississippi Reports 

Ibid pp 104-106 

Why the capital was located at Jackson 

In the Oasette, Magnolia, Miss , 1897 
Reprinted in the Mobile Register, Mar 21, 1897 

Reporter Proceedings Mississippi State convention, 1861 See Con- 
ventions and Constitutions of Mississippi 

The constitutional convention of 1817 n p n d. 

8vo pp [4] 

Reprinted from the Qasette, Magnolia, Sept 1,1897 

The constitutional convention of 1832. n. p n. d 

8vo pp [4] 

Reprinted Ibid 

Institutions and societies of Mississippi 

In Qoodspeed’a Memoirs qf Mississippi, vol. ii,pp. 37-60. 

Sketch of. 

Ibid pp 610-612 

and Webb, George F. Mississippi manual | of legal & business 

forms. I containing | forms for justices of the peace, county officers, 
attorneys, | and professional and business men generally, | in the | 
State of Mississippi, | to which is added the new' constitution, Federal 
Constitu- 1 tion, reconstruction acts, | acts of Legislature, chancery 
rules, I [-etc., 4 Imes] | By George F Webb and J. L Power | Third 
edition [vignette] revised & enlaiged | Jackson, Mississippi | Clar- 
ion steam book and job establishment | 1870. | 

8 VO pp XV, 199, 60, 68 
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Power, CW. J L., and Bridewell, L. 0. The | Mississippi form book | 
and I court, railroad and postoffice guide | A manual | for | justices of 
the peace, | attorneys, and | business men generally | Adapted to 
annotated code, 1892 | By L. 0. Bndewell and J. L. Power | Jack- 
son, Miss. I the Olanon-Ledger printing establishment | 1893 | 

8vo pp 812 

Powers, Ridglby Ceylon, Goo of Misn Administration as governor 
In Lowry and MoCardlc's Misfdmppi^vP 886-886 
PR.VY, Publius Rdtilius Rupds (1795-1840), Om Cono 183S 

Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Briidt. awl Bar \fiwiMippl, p 201 

iijse oibio Appleton’s CyeloptedUi qf American Bioffraph}/,\ii\ \,p 101 

Compiler Revised Statutes, 1836 >Sifv Codes of Mississippi 

Prehistoric Rehains Namh Waiya Moun*! fke H S Halliert 

Prehistoric jasper ornaments in Mississippi See R B Fulton 

Researches, philosophical and antiquarian, conttemmg the alxinginal 

history of America. See S H McCulloh 

Catalogue of prehistoric works East of the Rocky Mountains See 

Cyrus Thomas 

Articles of stone art from 

In Thirtcentli Aimual Report Burcamtf BthwilotWt PP 7\rl7i,])Wi»nn 
Mounds in 

Ibid. 1890-01. pp 268-278, Ul 
Prentiss County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McGordle's Ifiwbiglppl, pp 601-562. 

Mound near Baldwyn 

Mentioned by Samuel Agncw in Smithsonian Report, 1807, p Id’S 
Prentiss, Sargent Smith (1808-1850), Lawf/er, Oratoi^ M C. from Ufout 
Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Betieh and Bar qf Mvieimppl, pp 210-217, porhnil 

also Fulkerson’s RecoOedhrut qf Earlp Bays in Mississippi, pp 100-109, 
Appleton’s Cyclopadlaqf American Biography, vol v,pp 107-8, inn b mi, and 
Joshua 8 Morris's Mississippi Slate Oases vol ii, portrait 

A I memoir | of | S S i^nties | Edited by his brother | Vol I 

[-II] I New York | Charles Scribner, 124 Grand St. | 1855, | 

8vo Vol 1.PP 882, vol ii,pp 578. 

Life and Times of See Joseph D Shields 

Presbyterian Church in Mississippi Extracts | from the | records of the 
Synod | of | Mississippi and South Alabama, | from 1829 to 18;15 | 
Re-pnnted by order of Synod, at its meeting, 1878 | Jackson, Miss j 
Clanon steam publishing establishment | 1880 | 

8vo pp 42. 

The first session bears date “ Ma> hew, Choctaw Nation Nov 1 1 , 1 S29 ’ Minis 
ters were present from the Presbytery of Mississippi, the Preabyterj' of South 
Alabama, and of the Presbytery of Tombeckbcc 
The orijginal not seen 

First meeting, at Mayhew, Choctaw Nation, Nov 11, 1829 
Second meeting at Hopewell, Covington County, Oct 2«, is;w 
Third meeting, at Concord, Greene Countv, Ala , Oct, 27, 1881 
Fourth meeting, at Clinton, Oct 25, 1832. 

Fifth meeting, at Qreensborough, Ala , Oct 30, 1888. 

Sixth meeting, at Fort Gibson, Oct 29, 1834, 
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Prjesbytbrian Chubch in Mississippi Extracts ( from the records | of 
the I Synod of Mississippi, | from 1835 to 1837 | Pubhshed by order of 
Synod | S H B Black, printer, | Natchez, Mi 1 1838 | 

8yo Title, 1 leaf, pp 11 

First meeting, at Natchez, Oct 28,1885 

Second meeting, at Union Church, Jefferson County, Oct 26, 1886 
Third meeting, at Clinton, Oct 25, 1837 

Extracts | from | the records | of the | Synod of Mississippi, | from 

the year 1838 to the year 1847, mclusive. | Published by order of the 
S 3 mod. I New Orleans | printed by D levies & Son, | 60 Magazme 
street. 1 1849 | 

8vo pp 96+ 

Fourth meeting, at Vicksburg, Oct 24,1888 
Fifth meeting, at Pine Ridge, Oct 23, 1889 
Sixth meeting, at Jackson, Oct 28, 1840 
Seventh meeting, Baton Rouge, La., Oct 27, 1841 
Eighth meeting, Oakland College, Oct 26, 1842 
Ninth meeting, Yazoo City, Oct 25, 1848. 

Tenth meeting, Oakland College, Oct 28, 1844 
Eleventh meeting, Columbus, Oct 22, 1846 
Twelfth meeting, Holly Springs, Oct 28, 1846 
Thirteenth meeting, Oakland College, Oct 27,1847 
Mmutes | of the | Synod of Mississippi, | from 1 1847 to 1854, | inclu- 
sive I Published by order of the Synod | Jackson, Miss | printed at 
the office of the True Witness. 1 1855 | 

8vo pp iii,vi 

Thirteenth meeting, at Oakland College, Oct 27, 1847 
** 1848 Meeting for this year failed ” 

Fourteenth meeting, at Natchez, Dee 12, 1849 
Fifteenth meeting, at Vicksburg, No\ 27, 1850 
Sixteenth meeting, at New Orleans, La , Jan 14, 1852. 

Seventeenth meeting, at Jackson, Dec 14, 1853 
Eighteenth meeting, at Canton, Nov 22, 1854. 

No meeting numbered 19th, etc 

Mmutes n p n d. 

8vo No title page 

Twentieth meeting, at Kosciusko, Miss., Nov 28, 1855, pp 11 
Twenty-drst meeting, at Natchez, Jan 7, 1857, pp 16 
Twenty-second meeting, at New Orleans, La., Jan G, 1858, pp 28. 

Twenty-third meeting, at Vicksburg, Nov 24, 1858, pp 24 
Twent> third (sic) meeting, at Columbus, Dec 7, 1859, pp 17 
Twentsr-tourth meeting, at Shreveport, La , Jan 17, 1861, pp 44 

Minutes | of the J meeting of the | Synod of Mississippi, ( held at | 

Vicksburg, Miss , | November 4th, 1868. | Jackson, Mississippi j 
Clanon steam book and job prmtmg establishment 1 1869 | 

8\0 pp 81 

Minutes | of the | Synod of Mississippi, | from | 1861 to 1867 | Pnnted 

by order of Synod, at its meeting, 1878 | Jackson, Miss | Clarion 
steam publishing establishment 1 1880 | 

8vo pp 92 

Twenty-fifth meeting, at Oakland College, Oct 23, 1861 
Twent>-sixth meeting, at Port Gibson, Nov 12, 1862, 

Twenty-seventh meeting, at Enterpnac, Oct 28, 1863 
Twcnt> -eighth meeting, at Brandon, Oct 12, 1864 
Twenty-ninth meeting, at Kosciusko, Oct 25, 1865. 

Thirtieth meeting, at Canton, Oct 17, 1866. 

Thirty-first meeting, at Meridian, Oct 9, 1867 
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Pkesbytbbian CnuBcn in Miasiasippi Minutes 1869-1899 Jackson, 
Miss 1870-1899 
8vo 

Annnal meeting, at Prytimla fitroot Ohiirrh, Now Orleans, Tja , Dee 8, 1809, 
PP 27 

Annual meeting, at Jockaon, No\ 2, 1870, pp 28 
Vnnnal meeting, at Viokslairg, Dee* 0, 1871, pp 28 
Annnal meeting, at Aberdeen, No\ u, 1872, i»p 24 
Annual meeting, at Hazlchnmt, Ool 29, 1878 

Annual meeting, at Oanton, Nnv 18, 1874, pp 10 This and prc(*c<Ung S(.*sslons 
bound together 

Anuual meeting, at New Orleans, La , Nov 10, 1875, ]>p 20 
Auniul meeting, at Natchez, Nov 16, 1876, pp 19 
Annual meeting, at Baton Rouge, La., No\ 21. 1877, pt> 32 
Annual meeting, at Monroe, La., Nov 27, 1878, pp 20 
Annual meeting, at Brandon, Miss , Dee 3, 1879, i>p .10 
Annual meeting, at Meridian, Nov 10, 1880, pp 30 
Annual meeting, at Vlcksbiiig, Nov 1<>, 1881, pp 47 
Annual meeting, at KoMMUsko, Nov 22, 1882, pp 42. 

Annual meeting, at Natcliez, No\ 7, 1883, pp 36 
Annual meeting, at Cr\Htal Springs, (Vt 29, 1S81, pp 30 
Annual meeting, at .Shre\eiMirt, La , No\ 18, 1885, f)p 24 
Annual meeting, at New Orleans, La , No\ 10, 18.sj>, pp 11 
57th session, at Meridian, Nov 23, 1887, p]i 38 

68th session, at Yazoo City, Nov 14, 1888, t>p I(i:{-1')2 ( l^igination not under- 

stood ) 

59th session, at Joekson, No\ 6, 1889, pp 31 

GOth session, at Columbus, No\ 19, 1890, pp 225-2<»l (IMginatlfm evidently 
Intended to be continuous ) 

Gist session, at Brookhaven, Nov 11, 1891, pp 263-307 
G2d session, at Baton Rouge, La , Nov 2, 1892, pp :U)9-341 
63d session, at New Orleans, La , No\ 22, 189:1, pp 313-:m 
64th session, at Aberdeen, Nov 7, 1891, pp 395-448 
65th session, at Crystal Springs, Miss., Oet .30, 1895, ))p 4 19-182 
C6th session, at Winona, Nov 18, 18%, pp 1834)20 
C7th session, at Monroe, La , No> 15, 1897, pp 521-5.58 
68th session, at Vieksbuig, Nov 22, 1898, jip 5.594)97 
69th session, at Crowley, La , No\ 21, 1899, ]>p 599-613 

Sketch of 

In Qoodspeed’s Mcm/nlm (^f vol 11, pp 3.54-3.58 

See aUo James Hall and Rev J B. Stratton 

Pre83 op Mississippi See Newspaper press 

PusHBCATAHA (1764-1824), Chxiaw Induin Gmf Biop^phi(*al sketch 
By H.S Halbert 

In TraneacUom Alabama JltfOorlcal Society, 1897-98, vol 11, pp 107-119 
This Is the best sketch of the chief extant, and corrects niunerous errors in eiir- 
rent accounts. 

The following Is a summary of tho principal remaining bibliographical refer- 
ences McKennej and Hall’s Indlaa Tifbcn (1834), vol l,pp ia5-193, Drake’s J6f>- 
riginal Baca qf Nmih America USth od ) pp 402-3, Clallionie’s pp 

ol4r-616, Claiborne’s Dale (1860), Lowry and MeCardlo’s jriHtory (^f Mmlwlppi 

(1891), Brewe^B Alabama, V 16, wtle, rarh)n*sL</J5r<r-l»idmr Joclwwi (1861,Sv<d^ 
Reuben Davis’ JReaUectUmsqfMbuiHstpplaiid Missiaippiaim (1889), Peter J Ham- 
ilton’s Oolotiial MobOe (1897), Ball’s Clarke County, Alabama (1882), Halbert and 
Ball’s Creek War (1896) , Rllej’s Illstory of Conecuh County, Alabama (1881) , Meek’s 
Bomantic Baeeayes in Southweetern Hlntory (1867), George 8 Gaines’ “Remlnis 
cences of Early Times In tho MissisBlppl Territory,” In tho Mobile Beglelcr, Juno 
and July, 1872, Pickett’s Wutory cf Akdia'im (1861, 2 vols ), Appleton’s CyvtopsetUa 
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qf American Biography^ vol \ , p 188, GkH>dspecd’s Jletnobsqf Mleeissippi (2 voIr ) , 
and a L(fe qf, In manuscnpt, by Gideon Lincecum See also a paper by Hutlosco 
Austill In the Mobile Begiata , Aug 21, 1897 
Copies of the Inscription on his tomb in the Congressional Cemetery, Washing- 
ton, D 0 , are to bo found in Trans Ala Hist Society, 1897-98, vol 11, p 118, and 
Drake’s Abor/{7/?ia2 ifares, p 408 

likenesses of him are In McKcnney and Hall’s History, etc , (18&i) , and in 
Lo^vry and McCordle’s HMoi'j/ of Mississippi, f to Schools (1892), p 126 

Putnam, A W History | of | IVIiddle Tennessee, | or | life and times | 
of I Gen James Eobertaon | [cut of State liouse of Term ] | By | A 
W Putnam, esq , | president of the Tennessee Historical Society | 
Nashville, Tenn | printed for the author | 1859 | 

8vo pp 668 10 lUustiotioni, 3 maps 

While dealing primarily ^vith Tennessee, this book contains, besides, a wealth 
of Incident and Illustration of lifo in the pioneer daj's of tlic old Southwest, -with 
accounts of the pioneers 
Ckiples seen Congress 


Quitman Countv Sketch of 

In Lowry and MeCardle’s Vississippl, p 663 

Quitman, John Anthony (1799-1858), LL 7) , Lain/n% (7o/>., M C from 
Wm Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bai qf Mississippi, pp 161-164 

See also Davis’s Recoilcctiovs qf Mississippi and Mississippians, p 310 

Appleton’s Cyrlopmliaqf Anicncan Bhymphy, \ol ■\,p 156 

Administration as governor 

Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp 320-322 

Life and correspondence of iSeeJ F H Claiborne 

Sec also Joseph Hodgson, Mexican War, and Dnnbiir Rowland 

R 

Raqsdalb, Lulah a shallow* h shadow Now York, Lippincott & Co. 
1892 
12mo 

Ramsay, James Gattys McGregor (1796-1884), A i/, if 7> The | 
annals | of | Tennessee | to the | end of the eighteenth century | com- 
prising its settlement, | as | the Watauga Association, | from 1769 to 
1777, 1 a part of North-Carolma, from 1777 to 1784, | the State of 
Franklin, | from 1784 to 1788, | a part of North-Carolina, | from 1788 
to 1790; I the Territory of the U States South of the Ohio, | from 1790 
to 1796, I the State of Tennessee, | from 1796 to 1800 | By | J. G M 
Ramsay, A M , M D , | corresi)ondmg secretary [-etc , 3 lines ] | 
Philadelphia | J B Lippincott & Co | 1860. | 

8vo pp, XVI, 744 Map 

Ranjel, Rodrigo [Official Report of Soto’s expedition, based on his 
Diary kept on the march ] 

In Amador de los Rios’s edition of Oviedo’s History, etc , 1851 

See Winsor’a Nan alive and Critical History qf America, vol ii, pp 291, 346 
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Kankin CnBisroFHEB ( Lmyer , M O.fromiTm Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bai qf Mimnetppt, i»p 22-23. 

Sec also Claiborne’s Aflwissippi, p 8&L 
Banein County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s JWwiw/pp/.pp 6(»-6<i7 
Ancient nun known as the “ Platform ** 

Mentioned in Smithsonian t, 1879, p 444 

Rvum, Green Berry (1829-) The | existing conflict | l)etween | repnlv 
hcan government | and Southern oligan'hy I by | Green B Ilauin | 
Washington, D C j 1884 | 

12mo pp 479 lUiudi'otUmn 

Contains sketches of political aifairs In Mississippi during the si*venties, refers 
to Kuklux Elans. 

Copies seen Hamner 

Reconstruction Evidence taken by the committee on reconstruction 
[showing condition of affairs in Mississippi] Jan. 6, 1869. (House Mis 
Bog. 53, 40th Cong., 8d sess.) 

8vo pp 299,1 1 

See also E Barksdale, Conventions of Miss., 1868, PVof J W. Gai^ 

ner, Wiley P Hams, Oliver P Morton, and G B Rauin 
Red, Rev. W B The BeviPs parlor; or the ball room unmaskefl. 1900 
8vo 

Reed, Thomas B { -1829) , Lamjer^ U S Senatcr front Mm Sketch of. 

In L) nch’s Bench md Bar of pp. 23-24 

See alM Claibomc’H Mississippi, p .358, note 
Appleton’s Cydopiedlaqf American Btography,yo\ vi,p 211 
Relioion Introduction of Protestant Christianity. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp 432-4.35 

Religious history of Mississippi 

In Goodspeed’s Memoirs ctf Mississippi, yol ii, pp 34S-388 
Embraces authorized sketches of all donomiuinations 
See also Baptists, Christian Church, Cumherland Presbyteriann, Epis- 
copal Church, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
Reports op State Officials See State Offices 
Repudiation in Mississippi Sketch of 

In Fulkerson’s BecoOeetUms qf Early Days in Mississippi, pp 85-94. 

Revenue Agent, State. Biennial report ^Sipf Auditor of Public Accounts. 
REt'ENUE District Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, a«*compa- 
nymg a Statement of Goods, Wares and Merchandizes, exiiorted from 
the Mississippi District, during the year 1801, in addition to the gen- 
eral statement of Exports, received by the House, on the 11 th of 
February last [By Albert Gallatin] April 6, 1802. (Ex Doc , 7th 
Cong , 1st sess ) 

8vo pp 6 

Reynolds, Reuben 0 ( -1887), Laviyer In memoriam. J Proceed- 

ings 1 of the I Aberdeen Bar Association, | commemorative of the life 
and character ] of 1 Beuben 0 KeynoldH 1 Induding tributes from 
members of the bar at Jack- | son, Meridian, Oxford, Tfnwniairft^ 
Okolona, 1 Saltillo and Tupelo. | Jackson, Miss. | Clanon-Lec^ 
printing establishment. 1 1888 | 

8vo pp 80 
Copies seen Owen 
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Reynolds, Reuben 0. Sketch of 

In Goodspeed’s Memoirs eS voL ii, pp 84, 661-662. 

Beporter, Mississippi Reports, vols. 40-42. See Supreme Court 

Richakdson, Lee, Jr and Godman, Thomas D. In and about Vicksburg. 
An illustrated guide book to city of Vicksburg, Mississippi. Its 
history, its appearance, its business houses. To which is added a 
description of the resources and progress of the State of Mississippi, as 
an myiting field for immigration and capital The Gibraltar Publish- 
ing Co. , Vicksburg, Miss 1890 

12mo pp 271 Map of Vicksburg, profusely Illustrated 
Copies seen Congress. 

Riley, PRANsaiiN Lafayette (1868-), A, R., A. M,Ph, R. (J H U ), Prof 
Univ of Miss Amencan Chivalry. 

In Mississippi OoUege Magazine, March, 1889 
An Oration 

Salutatory. 

Ibid. March, 1889 

Wntten upon assuming the work of editor In chief of the Mnjgazine. 

All Deeds that glitter are not Golden 

im, April, 1889 
An essay 

Notes from the Moral Battlefiehl 

lUd May, 1889 

Does Mississippi College nee<l a Y M C. A.? 

lUd 

May. 

Ibid 
An essay 

Random Pages from my Scrapbook. 

Ibid, July, 1889 

The Gravity of Small Things. 

Ibid 
An essay 

Farewell 

JbuL 

Is Education the Best Solution of the Negro Problem? 

In The New Misslssiplan, Jackson, Miss , July, 1889 

County Institutes. 

In Proceedings Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, 1892. 

A paper read before the Mississippi State Teachers’ Association 

Study of Church History in the Johns Hopkins University. 

In The Baptist Record, Apnl, 1894 

The Talmud. 

Ibid. Dec , 1894, and Jan , 1895 

Some educational tendencies of the present day 

In Lawrence County Press (Miss.), May 81, 1894 
An address delivered before the Hebron High School 

Outline of institute work on Uniteil States history. 

In Mississippi Journal (J Education, June, 1895 
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llrLEY, Franklin Lapwistte Colonial origins | of | New England sen- 
atea | [n. p.,n. d ] 

8vo pp 76 

In Johns Hopkins UnfveraUjf Shtdfra fn JfiHtoricnf and Pafitirai Scfrnre Four- 
teenth series No iii 
A dissertation for the decree of Pli D 

Address 

In Tilt Baptist Lajjman, June 10, 1807 

Delivered before the jcnidiiatmg ehiss of Hillman Colleire, Tune 1, 1897 

Study of history in Southern colleges, | bv Fmnklin L Riley, Ph D , | 

professor of history and rhetoric in the University of MiHsiwippi | 

8vo pp 10 Double columns 

Repi inieil from the ^imtssippi Tearhci , Ang , 1897, \o] i, no 5 
Read before the Mississippi State Teachers* VsMMMHtion, Jn1> lb, 1897 

Outline of work for the University Historical S<u*iety. 

In Memphis Oomnia-cud Jpjienl, Apr 11, 1898 
In Oxford CU'Ae (Miss ), Apr , 1898 

An accompanying report contains an oc'connl of fhe(»rgani»ition of the Uni 
versity of Mississippi Historical Society 

Some centennial suggestions 

In New Orleans Picaymic, Apr 14, 1898 

Written upon the one hundredth anniversary of the < rcalion of (he Territor\ 
of Mississippi 

State Historical Societies, | their financial support ainl sphert* | of 

activity | By Frauklm L. Riley, Ph D , i>rofi»HHor of Inslorv in the | 
University of Missieisippi an<l Secretary and Trt»aw - 1 uror of the Mis- 
sissippi Historical Society | n. p , n d 
8yo pp 8. Double columns 

Read at the First Annual Midwinter Meeting of the MiKHismr>]»i stall' Historical 
Society, Jan 8,1898. 

Copies sem Owen 

Spanish pohey in Mississippi after the treaty of San IjortMizo. 

In PubheatUms Mississippi Stair JJistorM Stnifii/, 18<)S pp 

Also in Beport American Historical Asf'ociiition for 1S97, i»p 175-192 

Suggestions to local historians 

Ibid pp 96-100 
600 copies reprinted 

Contains substance of the ** Centennial Suggestions,*’ alxivc 

Sir William Dunbar, | the pioneer scientist of Mississippi | By | 

Franklin L. Riley, Ph. D , (Johns Hopkins ) | Professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi | [Oxford, Miss., 1899 J 
8vo pp 85-111 
Bdltlon, 300 copies. 

Reprinted from the PnbUeatlons of the Mississippi Historical Soctetp, IS*)*), \ol ii, 
pagination unchanged. 

This monograph indicates cxtendeil research, and portraj’s in an jidmlmblc 
way the life work of a gentleman ot mrc scientiflc altainmenta, but (»f whom litUo 
had heretofore been written. 

Memonal. 

In the New Orleans Picayune, Jan 26, 1900 

Addressed to the Legislature of Mississippi bv the Executive Comraittoo of the 
State Historical Society, asking for the appiiintment of a History Commiwion 
and the granting of an appropriation to the Society 
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Riley, Franklin Lafayette School history | of | Mississippi | for public 
and private schools. | [Richmond, Va , B F Johnson & Co , 1900 ] 

8vo CirccL, pp 895 

Editor Pubhcations of the Mississippi State Historical Society Sep 

Historical Society 

Rivers ano Harbors See W S Featherston 

Roach, A. C The | prisoner of war, | and | how treated | Oontainmg a 
history of Colonel Streight*s expedition to the | rear of Bragg’s anny, 
in the spring of 1863, and a correct | account of the treatment and 
condition of the Union | prisoners of war in the rebel prisons of the 
South, I m 1863-4. Being the actual experience of a Union | officer 
durmg twenty-two months* imprison- 1 ment m rebeldom With 
personal adven- | tures, biographical sketches, and his- | tory of 
Andersonville prison pen | By Lieutenant A C Roach, A A D 0 | 
Published by 1 the Railroad City publishmg house, | A D. Straight, 
proprietor, | North-East comer Washmgton and Meridian Streets, 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 1865 | 

12mo pp 244 

Contains short account of Strelght'H raidR, and has the approval of that com- 
mander 

Oopieti eren Hamner 

Robert Family Genealogy of 

In Ooodspecd’s Menvure qf Mieeineippi, vol il, pp 685-687 

This family represents, in part, a bmnch ol the rtcscendanls of LandgraNc 
Thomas Smith, of S 0 

Roberts, Robert W , C from Mm Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s Mlaeiselppi p 451, mite 

Roberts, William An account of the | first discovery, | and | natural 
history | of | Flonda. ( With a | particular detail of the several expe- 
ditions and I descents made on that coast. | Collected from the best 
authority | by William Roberts. | Illustrated by a general map, and 
some particular plans, together | with a geographical description of 
that country. | By T. Jefferys, geographer to his majesty | London | 
Prmted for T Jefferys, at Charing-Cross | MDOCLXIII 1 

4to pp vill 11 102. 8 maps or plans, 1 plate 

Pp 95-102 contain a letter on Florida, dated June 22, 1768, by Thomas Robinson, 
with a plan of the Bay and Island of Mobile. 

Copies seen Hamner 

Robertson, Rev Norvell Church members’ hand book of Theology 
Memphis, 1874 

i2mo 

Rodney Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Misstsslppi, pp 504r-505 

Yellow fever at, 1843 

In Fulkerson’s RecaUectUms of JEarl}/ Daps in Jfississlppi, pp 87-42 

Roobrs, Judge William M Tribute to See Dabney LipHOomb 
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Romans, Bernard (1720-1784), Engineer A concise | natural history | of 
I East and West Florida, | containing an account of the natural pro- 
duce of all the Southern part of British America, in the three | kmg- 
doins of nature, particularly the animal and | vegetable | Likewise, | 
the artificial produce now’ raised, or possible to be raised, | and manu- 
factured there, with some commerdal and po- 1 litical observations m 
that part of the world, and a cho- 1 rographical account of the same. 

I To which is added, by w’ay of apiwdix, | plain and easy directions 
to navigators over the bank of | Bahama, the coast of the tw’o Flondas, 
the North of | Cuba, and the dangerous Gulph Passage. Noting also, 
I the hitherto unknown watering plaices in that part of | America, 
intended pnncipally for the use of siii‘h ves- 1 sels as may be so unfor- 
^tunate as to be distressed by | weather m that difilcult part of the 
world. I By Captain Bernard Romans 1 Illustrated with twelve cop- 
per plates, I and tw’o whole sheet maps | Vol. I. | New-York. | print^ 
for the author, M, DCC, LXXV | 

8vo pp 4,vili,a42 [2] Ixxxix [8] IfidilediiJiPfit, 10 cngranhiffH^indwlinff 
thefrofiUti^feef, Vie dechctttum to John and SfuU-pftffe majM 

eopperplatcH were de^dgnerl nnd engm\c‘d by the author, and are (1) 
Frontiapleeey yo\ I, (2) Dedication “To J2 //m the natuniliHt, “A|?out 

for the Province of Went Ploridn,” (8) **Amia agnaftoo /«’’ (Wild Ontu), 

facing p 31, (4) ‘ ChaKiderixthk ChHmin Jfnvl,*' p 59, (5) ChtmtdtrMUk (Ihh^ 
taw Bunte, p (52. (6) Treatment of the deiul, !>\ the Choctaw k, p 89, (7) C/air- 
acterintiek heud of a Cmd. If 'nr Chuf p 92 Mai)H In the apiwndix. (8) Kntmm* tf 
Tampa Bag, pAxxyiii, (9) Penmada Bag^p Ixxxl, and (10) AVer, p lxxx\ 
Vol II WHH never pnblwhed 

“ThiH extremeh rare work in ao acldom found in unj other than a fnigmon(nr\ 
condition that we are unable to refer to the full (H>llatioii <»f any complete (*op> 
No copy has ever been found with either of the whole Hhcct mapa, and all are 
more or less deficient in the number <if plates referred to in the title i»age. From 
the arrangement and tenor of the title, »w well iw from the Hcnm* of the “adver- 
tisement,” at the end of the^o1ume, we aa* elwirlj of the opinion that it was 
the author’s design to distribute the “twelve copper plates. And Two whole 
Sheet Maps” throughout the two > illumes Into which he intended to divide the 
work Menaies* QUdlogue 

A. S Gatsebet, H S Halbert, and the AlalMuna Historical Society have tracings 
of the large Jfop, which shows the Tombigby River basin, and the “(Jountry” of 
the Choctaws In Mississippi, 17?2. 

“Bernard Romans was an enlightened physician and observer, who spent sev- 
eral years in Florida The whole book, indeed, is a valuable and interesting 
account of the manners of the Florida savages, and the fiu^e and prisliictsof their 
country Volney’s T irw of the Vnffrtl fttotai. 

Extracts appear in Voluey’s work 

Titlo and collation from Menzles* Cataloqiie [IK?*)], No 1722 Sot atm Briiile>’s 
OnUdooue [1881], pt 3, No 4806 
The Menzies* copy sold for $175, and the Briule> for $205. 

A I condse | natural history | of | East and VVeHt-Plonda. | Contain- 
ing, I an account of the natural prodiu-o of | all tho .Southern t»art of 
British America, in the | three kingduiiw of nature, particularly the 
animal ) and v««etable 1 Likewise, | the artificial pi-oducts now rained, 
or possible to be raised, and | manufoctnred there, with some cumtner- 
cialand pohtical observa- 1 tioiis m tliat part of the world, and a cho- 
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Romans, Bernard— Continued. 

rographical account | of the same. | By Captain | Bernard Romans | 
... I New York, sold by R. Aitken, 1776 | 

8vo pp [2], 4, 842 Engraved dedication, 6 other copperplate engravings, and 
folded table 

The sheets of the original edition, with a new title page and reprinted introduc- 
tion (2 pp ) The Frontispiece, Lists of Subscribers, Appendix, Errata, and final 
* Advertisement " arc omitted, but there is one copperplate engraving that is not 
found in the eat her mue, though mentioned in the text (p 102) It represents two 
“Indian hieroglyphic k paintings,** executed by Choctaws and Creeks. 

Title, collation, and note from Brinley*s Oatalogue^ pt 3, No 4866 
This copy sold for 870 

Boudebush, G. S.,i). D A plea | for | a higher education | for the | 
women of Mississippi, | by | G S Boudebush, D. 1) , 1 professor of 
English langua^ and litera- 1 ture in the Mississippi Agricultural | 
and Mechanical College | 1881. | Jackson, Miss.. | Clarion Steam Pub- 
lishmg House | 1881. | 

Svo. pp 23 
Oopieeseen, Owen 

Routh Family. Genealogy of 

In Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi, vol li, pp 522-5123 

Rows, A. V. History of Mississippi College Jackson, 1881 

Svo pp 82 

Rowland, Dunb vr (1867-) , Livuyer, B B , LL B Wliat of the South’ 
Address before the Alumni Association of the A <& M College of Mis- 
sissippi, June, 1888 

In the Times-Dcmocrat, New Orleans, 1888, and tlie aUarkeoUte Times, 1888 
The poet as a factor in civilization A paper read liefore the Bohe- 
mian Club of Memphis, Tenn 

In the Memphis, Tenn.,Xedper, April, 1891, audthu Univei sUg MagasliiL, Oxinrd, 
Miss., 1891 

An evening with the poets. Address Insfore the students of Union 

Female College, Oxford, Miss. 

In the OoUege Mirror, April, 1898. 

The new constitution of Mississippi. 

In the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, March, 1897 

Success. Address before Grenada Female Coll^, March, 1899. 

In Grenada Sentinel, March, 1899 

A series of papers on politics in Mississippi 

In Memphis Commercial-Appeal, January -^Tuly, 1895 

Character sketch of Gen. J Z George 

Ibid Feb, 1897. 

“ A masterly sketch of a great man, by' one ol tliu rising young men of North 
Mississipp..”— TV'ofer VaUeg Herald 

Character sketch of John A. Quitman. 

ItM Oct, 1898 

System of taxation in Mississippi. 

Ibid, April, 1898. 

Character sketch of Robert J. Walker. 

In the Atlanta Constitution, Hoy ,1898. 
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Row L.\.NJ>, Dunbab. Senes of letters ou “The Money Question ” 

111 tho Thnes-Democratt New Orleans, April-Juiic, 1896 

The race question 

In the Lousville Ooitrter-JountaJt Ajirll, 1895 

Fanners’ Institutes. 

In the Picayune^ Now OrleiuiH, Marcli,189.> 

Industrial and agncultural growtli of Mississippi 

8vo pp 60 

The nse and fall of negro rule in Mississippi 

In PiMlcattons UUnUnippl Historical Hocidy, 1899, vt»l u, pp 1K9-Jti0 

Plantation life in Mississippi before the war 

Ihtd 1900, vol m (In press. ) 

Royce, Charles C The Cherokee Nation of Indians 1 a Narrati\e of 
their official relations with the | Colonial and Federal (Toveniments | 
In Fiflh Amuud Report the Bureau qf Bthnoloffy, 18S3-*8i, pp 121-378, 2 wajMt 
Washington 1887 4to 

“ It 18 believed the care and skill devoted by Mr Koycto to make thu slnteinont 
both acenrato and comprehensive, fortifying It abw) by tho ei billon of the l>est 
authorities, will render it valuable to stateHmen, hi^^biriaiiH, and la^vyors.”— 
Director Powcira Iniroduetlou to the Oenciol Report 

Cessions of land by Indian tribes in the United States. 

Ibid 1879-80, pp 24a.258 

Kunnels, Col Harman Sketch of. 
iJL Claiborne’s Micaiaelppit p 856 

Runnels, Hiram G , Oov of Mm. A<liuinistratioii us governor 
In Lowry and McCoidlc’s 2fmifsip2>l,pp 276-278 
SonofOol Harman RunnclH 

Russell, Irwin (1863-1879), Poet Poems | by | Irwin Russell | [Vi- 
gnette ] I New York | The Century Co | n. d | [ Varw/ Copyright, 
1888, by the Century Co The DeVmiie Press ] 

12mo pp 109 

[Uncollected Poems ] 

The Romaunt of Sir Kush l^ribuer's Monthly^ March, 1889, p 799. 

Summer Idyllon vol vi, p 745 
Coroner Jordan Ibid , vol vi, p 797 
A symbol— Birds and all Nature Dec , 1898, p. 208 

[Uncollected Prose.] 

The Hyateriad* Scrlbner^a Monthly, Sept., 1878 
The Fools of Killogue JbidL, Oct, 1879 

Of the Uncertainty and Vanity of the Sciciicch l^nnUnr Seietur Monthly, July, 
1876 

Sam’s Four Bits iSLATcAotos, Aug ,1876 
On tho Ice jr5kt,Mar<di,1877 
Sam’s Birthday, Ibtd., May , 1878. 

Fulton’s Seamen New Orleans TbntH, Aug 21, 1879 Vii Inc-uiihcnuciitial iiitn>- 
duction to a poem of 21 six-lino stansaa, entitled, “ 1. Puii Her Travels.” 

Sketch of. By C. C. Marble. 

In the OriUe, Oct 27, and Nov 3, 1888 
Contains extracts from Bussell’s letters. 

N^;rowitandhiunormIrwmRusseirsp)eniB Dabney Lqiscomb. 

Irwin Russell — ^first fruits of the Southern Romantic movement. See 

W. L. Weber. 
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Sabin, Joseph Bibliophile A | dictionary | of | books relating 

to America, | from its discovery to the present time. | By Joseph 
Sabin I Volume I [-XIX.] | [Quotation, 3 lines.] | New York* | 
Joseph Sabin, 84 Nassau street 1 1868[-1891.] | 

8vo la volumes 

Includes titles from “A” through “Simms." No more published 
Contains numerous Mississippi titles poss/m 
Copies seen Library of Congress 

Catalogue | of the | books manuscripts and engravmgs | belonging 

to I William Menzies | of | New York. | Prepared by Joseph Sabin | 
[Monogram.] | New York 1 1876 | 

8vo pp xvUi 1 1 471 [2 ] 

Contains a number of Mississippi titles pcusim 
Copies seen Congress 

Sabine Expedition Account of 

In Claiborne’s MississippU PP 264r-274. 

Sec <dooQoodiSpQe6,*s Memoirs of Mississippi^ vol i,pp 131-184 

Sale, John Bureuss (1818- ) , Lawyer^ CoL C S, A Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf Mississippi^ pp 391-396, portraiL 

Sarcent, Winthbop (1753-1820), jPir8^ Chv of Miss, Territory- Papers | in 
relation to the | official conduct | of | Governor Sargent | Published 
by particular desire of his friends. | [Design]. | Printed at Boston, | 
by Thomas & Andrews | Aug 1, 1801 | 

8vo pp 64. 

Copies seen Owen 

Papers m relation to the official conduct of Wmthrop Sargent Jan 

2, 1801. (Ex. Doc , 6th Cong., 2d sess. ) 

8yo pp 29 No title page 

Letter of Governor 8 , charge to the grand jury, \nth presentment, etc 

Beport of the committee appointed to enqmre into the official con- 
duct of Wmthrop Sargent, Governor of the Mississippi Territory 
Feb 19, 1801 (Ex Doc., 6th Cong , 2d sess ) 

8vo. pp 10 

sainted as No 148, American State Papeib MisceUaneous, vol 1, p 283, also in 
Annals qf Congress, 6th Cong , p 1376 

Administration of 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 202-219 

Savannah Jack A man of blood See J I> Dreisback 

ScAiPE, Walter B , PA D. (Vienna.) America | its geographical his- 
tory I 1492-1892 I Six lectures dehvered to graduate students of | the 
Johns Hopkins University | with a | supplement | entitled | Was the 
Bio del Espintu Santo of the Span- 1 ish geographers the IVIissis- 
sippi? 1 By Walter B Scaife, Ph D (Vienna) | Baltimore | the Johns 
Hopkins press | 1892 | 

8vo 6 p 1 pp 176 

Opposes view of John Gilmary Shea and others that it was the Mississippi, aud 
holds that it was ither the Mobile or the Apalachicola. 

Copies seen, iamner 
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ScHARF, John Thom.vh (184iJ-1898) J JJ, LL D History | of the | Con- 
federate States Navy | from its oi^ganization | to the surrender of its 
last vessel | Its stupendous struggle with the great navy of the | 
United States, the engagements fought in tlie rivers | and harbors of 
the South, and upon the high seas, | blockade-running, first use of 
iron-iilads and torpedoes, and privateer history. | By | J Thomas 
Scharf, A M , LL. D | an officer of the late Confe<lerate States 
Na\^ I Author of [-etc* , 6 Imes ] ( Profusely illustrated | Second edi- 
tion. I Albany, N Y | Joseph McDonough, | 1894. | 

8^o pp R24. lUuslratwm 
CbliicHisecn Homiier 

SciKKiLS Education; Educational Literatuie, oh* 

Scott, Abram: M. (d 1833), 6'ot; of Mm Admimstratioii as governor, 
lu Lowry aud MoCardlo’s Jllaslsitlppi, pp. 280-278 

ScxiTT, OhvbIiKB (1811-1861), Ixmya*, Sketch of 

In Lynch’H Batch and Bar qf Mltmhutfppi, 176-177 port not 
See also Good8pocd*8 Memoirs qf Mississippi, 'vol il, pp 725-728 
Mr Scott \ni8 a Mason of national reputation He was the uullior of l\\ o works 
which obtained general commendation from the (‘raft ThoM> were **Thu K:e\- 
stone of the Masonic Arch/^ aud '*The Analogy of Ancient Craft Masonr) to 
Natural and Revealed Religion ” 

Sewr County'. Sketch of. 

In Lowr> and McCaidlc’s Mississippi, pp 507-689 

Snouts, Robert A | new and popular | pictorial description | of the | 
United States | contaimng | an accoimtof the toixigraphy, settlement, 
history, revolution- 1 ary and other interesting exents, statistics, pio- 
gress in | agriculture, manufactures, and population, <&c., | of each 
State in the Union. | Illustrated with cngravingK | of the principal 
cities, places, buildings, scenery, curiosities, seals of the States, | <fec , 
&c. I Edited by Robert Sears | Fourth cMlitiou | New York- | Pul>- 
lished by Robert Sears, 128 Nassau street And sold liy F, S. Saxton, 
Boston, I [-etc , 7 Imes] | MDCCCXLIX [1849 ] | 

8vo pp 008, 

Copies seal. Hamner 

Seat of GKivbbnmbnt See Jackson 

SBcaaBTABY OF Statb. Biennial report | of the | Secivtary of State, | to the 
1 Legislature of Mississippi, i for the | years 1896 and 1897. | Printed 
by authority. | Jackson, Miss | the Clarion-Ledgei print | lcS97 | 

8vo pp 117 

Besides much valuable current data, ccmtoiiw the following of general iiitereht 
Votes for Gkivemor, 1817-1896, Roster of State oflh ers from 1798 to ISils, includ- 
ing Governor, Lioutenant-Govcmor, Secretiirj of state, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, State Treasurer, Altomey-Gcncml. Clerk High Court of Errors and 
Appeals and Supreme Court, Superintendent of Piibhc IiiKtruction, Railnsid Coni- 
miasionerB, State Librarian, Swamp Land CommisKluner, Rtato Roveinie Vgciit, 
Supreme Court Judges, Cli^(3el]or8, U S Senators, and Repri.'HiMitatives in (''on- 
gress. List of Mississippi Reports, and the Statute Laws of MissIsBlppI 
Reports also Issued for other years. 

Copies seen, Owen 
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Sblm\ and Mekidi V.N Railw iv Plan of organization | of the | Selma & 
Meridian Eailway | Company, and its agreement Anth the mortgage 
bondholders, creators and | stockholders of the Selma and Meridian 
Railroad Co | New York | Sackett & IVIackay, stationers and prin- 
ters, I cor Pino and Williams streets | 1868. | 

8vo pp 11 
Copies seen Owen 

Sessions, Joseph, Lawyo Sketch of 
In Claiborne’s Mississippi, p 355 

Shabkey County Sketch of 

In LoAvry and McCardle’s Uisslbsimu, pr> 51^74. 

Mounds on Deer Creek 

Mentioned in Smithsonian Report, 1879, p 442 

Shabkey, William Lewis (1797-1873), Lawyer^ Chief Justice, Governor, 
U S Senator* from Miss Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bat qf Mississippi, pp 189-198, portrait 

Administration as provisional governor 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp a53-359, (i22-623 

Hams and Ellet Compilers Revised Code of Mississippi, 1857 

See Codes of Mississippi 

Shabon College \nd Academy. Sketch of 

In Mayes’ IJistoiy qfJSclacation in Mississippi, pp 51-50 

Shea, John Daaa’SON Gilataby (1824-1892), Auihot History | of the 
Catholic Missions \ among the \ Indian tribes of the United States, | 
1529-1854 I By John Gilmary Shea, | Author [-etc , 3 Imes ] | [De- 
sign ] I New York | P J Kenedy, | Excelsior Catholic publishing 
house, I 5 Barclay street | [1854 ] 

12mo pp 614 lUusfi'afions 

Contains accounts of missions among the Appalachuin and Creek Indians pp 
499-500 contains lists of missionancs, and bibliographv 
Copies seen Hamner 

History | of the | Catholic Missions | among the | Indian tnbes of the 

United States | 1529-1854 | By John Gilmaiy" Shea | Author [&e , 
3 lines ] I [Design ] | NeAV York. | EdAA'ard Dumgan & Brother, | 
151 Fulton street, near BroadAvay | 1855 | 
l2mo pp 514 
Copies seen. Congress 

There arc copies ^\dth the date, 1857, but none seen 

Geschichte | der | katolischen Missionen | unter den | Indianei^Stam- 

nien der Veremigten Staaten | 1529-1860 | A^on | John Gilmary 
Shea, 1 Verfasser [&c two lines] | Aus dem Englischcn ubersetzt | 
von I J Roth I Sr Heihgkeit Papst Pius IX geiAidmet | Mit 6 Stahl- 
stichen | Wurtzbnrg | Verlag von C Ethnger | [1858 ] 

12mo pp CC8 

No copy seen Title from rilling’s JJibliograpJiy (\f the Muskhogean Languagts 
Washington, 1889 8\ o 

Hisi 99 — ^VOL I 51 
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Shea, John Dawson Gilm\by Historj' | of the | Catholic inissionfl | among 
the I Indian tribes of the United States, | 1529-1854 | By John Gil- 
mary Shea, | author of [&c , three lines] | [Design ] | New York | 
T.W. Strong, | Late Ed\i ard Dunigan & Brother, | Catholic publishing 
house, I 599 Broadway [1870 ] 

12mo pp 514 
Copies seen Congress 

A history | of the | Catliolic Church | within the | limits of tlie 

United States, | from the first attempted colonization to the | present 
time, I With portraits, views, maps, and fac-similes | By | John Gil- 
maryShea. | [Design ] | New York John G Shea. | 1886[-1888, 1890, 
1892 ] I 

8vo 4 vols. 

Vol 1, Colonial daj'S, 1521-1763. 

Vol 11, life of Arch bishop CflrroU,iiiMl hlstr>ry, J7{i3-1815 
Vol 111, Hlstorj, 1815-1843 
Vol iv, History, 1843-1866 

Contains pow/M full history of ihiHchurt h in Mississipi)! 

Copies seen* Congress 

Shelton, S M The lottery a discussion Vicksburg, Miss 1888 
No copies seen 

Shields, Joseph D The | life and tunes | of | Sargt*nt Smith Prentiss | 
By I Joseph D Shields | PhikMlelphia | J B Lippincott & Co 
11883 I 
8vo pp 442 

[Histoncal Sketches of Natchez ] 

Beferrcd to in Claiborne’s Mississippi^ p 17, vfitc 

Shields, M Ozella Izma, or, Sunshme and shadow. A novel. J S 
Ogilvie, Chicago 1889, 
l2mo 

She Is also the author of “Sundered Hearts,” “Vernon’s Misliike,” and “A Sin- 
less Crime ” 

Shields, Col William Bayard, LawifCTy TJ S District Judge, Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi j p 260, and wAc 

Shipp, Babnabd (1813- ), Author The history | of | Ileuiando de 

Soto and Flonda, | or, | reconlof ihceventHof fiftj-six 5 cars, | fi-oin | 
1512 to 1668 I By | Bamarrl Shipp | Philmlelphia | Collins, printer, 
706 Jayne street | 1881, | 

8vo pp xil,6S9 3 vols In 1 Iplntr, Sinajw 

“ JEverj-thing related in the following iMiges lias ]>een taken from the at counts 
of those who were particUiators In the events Uicn di'scnbc 
“ There Is probably no Spanish hen» of America wIiom* fame is iiion* n idesjjread 
throughout the United States than that ol Ilenhindo de Soto, and )et, at the 
same time, of whom so little is known The evpislilu)!! of De S«ito into • Ph)r- 
Ida* was, in fact, the hcglniiingof the historj of tins ((mntr\, whost* \ast do- 
main is now the unrivaled, region Ij lug between the oceans, the Mexican gulf, 
and the Great Lakes. It is to make more pjirtieularh know n the llrst great e\i»e- 
dition that revealed to the world the intenor of our (•ountr\, to tniee tliu route 
by which De Soto traveled, and to tell the names and indicate the Imatlon of 
the Indian towns and tribes of ‘Florida,’ Jlr^t mentioned in hlstorj , that has led 
me to compile and publish this book.”— Pr</arc 
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CONTENTS 

FoZume 7 —Chapters I-X,pp 1-21S, Account of carl> expeditions and ^ ovages 
to the New World, including Francisco Hernande^s de Cordo'ia to Yucatan, 1517, 
Juaii dc Gnjalva to Mexico, 1518, Cortes to Mexico, 1519, Pamfilo do Nanaez to 
Mexico. 1520, Francisco de Qaray to Panuco, 1510-28, Jnan Ponce de Leon, dis- 
covery of Flonda, 1509-1521. \o\agc of Juan Vcrazzian along the Atlantic coast 
of North Aracnea,1521 Pamfilo de Narvaez to Florida, and the wanderings of 
Alvaro Nunez Cabeza do Vaca, 1527-1336, Francisco Vasquez Coronado to Cibola 
and Tiguez, 1539-1543, De Soto in Nicaragua, 1523-152G, Cortes in Honduras, 1524- 
1526. and Do Soto in Peru. 1332-1536 

Vcliime 77— pp 215-187 History of the Conquest of Florida, or, anarrati\o of 
what occurred in the exploration of this country by Hernando de Soto By the 
Inca Garcil lasso dc la Vega Translated from the French ^ crsion of Pierre Kir h- 
elet [Lislo edition, 1711] , from the original Spanish 
Vtkime 111 —Chapters I-VI, pp 490-4)89. Fv ents from termination of Expedition 
of Soto to settlement of French in Florida, 1543-1562, First ^ o\ age of Joan Uibanlt 
to Florida, 1662, Voyage of Rene Laudonnierre to Florida, 1564, Vo\ age of Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles to Florida. 1565 Expedition of Dominique de Gourguo to 
Florida, 1667, The country and ancient Indian Tribes ot Florida, by Hcm<indo 
d Escalante Fontanedo, 1551-1568 Appendix [Notes, etc] pp 691-689 
The maps, which arc In fac simile, are (1) General \ lew of the whole peninsula 
of Florida, with the seacoost of Georgia and South Carolina, by Jacob le Mo^ne 
de Morgues, 1564, and (2) Map of North America, b\ Dr Mitchellc corrected in 
1776 by Brigadier Hawkins. 

Mr Shipp was bom near Natchez, Apnl 30, 1813 His father, illiam Slilpp, a 
native of Virginia, was a merchant of Natchez for thirty >ears 
Copies seen: Congress Hamner, Given 

Simmons, Judge J. F The welded link, | and other poems | By | Judge 
J. F Simmons | Philadelphia i J B -Lippincott & Co | 1881 | 

12 mo pp 2G4 

He is also the author of “ Rural Lyrics and other poems," 1881 

Simpson County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle's Mississippi, pp 509-573 

Simpson, JosiAH, Temtmal Judge of Ifum Sketch of. 

In Claiborne's p 353 

Slavery and the Negro Early slave laws of Mississippi SeeA K Stone 

Rise and fall of negro rule in Mississippi See Dunbar Row’laiid 

Negro suffrage See S S Calhoon 

Suffrage in Mississippi. iSed B. H Thompson 

Defence of negro sla^ ery See Matthew Estes 

Plantation life in Mississippi before the war Sre Dunliar Rowlan<l 

Treatment of slaves 

In Fulkerson's Random RecoUcLtioHs qf Early Days of Mmissn)pi, x>p 128-140 
See also Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 144-149 

Negro population 

In Goodspeed’s Memoirs qf Mississippi, \ol ii, pp 95-101 

Education of the colored race 

In Mayes* Ilisto^'y qf Ediicaiion tii Mississippi, pp 259-277 

The negro, as he was, as he is, as he w'lll be /Sfee H S. Fulkerson. 

History of negro suffrage m the South See S B. Weeks 

See dUo J. S Buckingham, Dr F, L Riley, Dunbar Rowland, and 

J. A Sloan. 
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SiiOAN, J A, Jf A Ih Hlavei y a wn in itself > Answcreil aiwnling to the 
smptures Hatton, GalloAvay & Co , Meinplns, Teiui 1&57 
12mo pi> 21)1 

Smbpes, 8w.iN Dabnfs’ Memonalti | of a | Soutliem planter | By | Siiwan 
Dabney Sinedea | [Quotation, 5 lines.] | Baltiinoi-e | Cushings & 
Bailey” | 1887. | 

12nio pp 341 J^/l tilThomaHS Dubner 

The introduction, pp 7-lo, contains a jfoncaloio' of thePabnoj and relalcd fam- 
ilies, and alao of tlic Smitha ot “ Shooters Hill,” tTloucesti r Otmnlv, Va 

Smedes, WiLLTAai C A I digest | of the | eases decided and reported ( in 
the I High Court of Errors and Apiieals | aud the | Suiierior Court of 
Cliancory | of the | State of Mississippi | From 1818 to 1847 | By | 
W. C. Smedes, | one of tlie reporters to the State | [Quotation, 5 
lines ] 1 Boston | Charles C Little and James Bumn j 1847 | 

8vo pp xxxvl, 441 

aiwil Makshall Upporlern Mississippi Reports, voIh 1>-22 aSI'c Su- 
preme Court 

Smilky, j vmes Malcolm (1812-1879), I/uoya Sket(*h of 
In Lynches Bench and Ban qf Mmstngfppl, pp, l.Hl-ia5, portraU 

Smith County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle a WaaMiipft pp 574-578 

Smith, 0 Alpjionso, -1 My PhD The historical element innocent South- 
oni literature 

111 BnhUcaiitm fs/a/r] JIuUonettf 1801), \ol I , y»p 7-1 1 

Southern oratory before the war 

Ibid 1900, vol ill (InprciM) 

S3riTJI, OOTBSWORTII PiNCKNJflY ( -1803), lAlUWr, Chit f Jt(nlt( c Mow 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf ]}p 108-202. 

Smith, Eugene Allen, Ph D, Geology of the Mississippi liottom 

la. Procccdingn qf the Aincilcan Amcmthn fur tin Admnaminf if tAnuirr, 3871, 

pp 262-261 

Report of an e\pl<iration nnwle b> him tia .tVaKlhUnUJudi^nHl of MiHsIssippi 

Smith, Soiximon Fjlvnklin ( 1801 - 1869 ), Aclor The | theatrical jonmey- 
work I and | anecdotical recollections | of | Sol Smith, | comwhaii, 
attorney at law, etc , etc | Comprising a sketch of the WM'ond seieii 
years | of his professional life, togetlier uitli 1 sketches of iwlventiire 
111 after years | With a portrait of the author j [(iuotiition, 2 lines ] | 
Philadelphia | T B Peterson, No 102 Chestnut street | 

12mo pp 2M 
Coptchuccn Uuxniiur 

Theatncal management | m the West and South | for tliirtv yoow | 

Interspersed -vrith | anecdotical 8kct<Iu>8 | autobiograpliitsill) *Ki\i*n | 
by Sol Smith, | retired actor | Witli liftoen illuatratioiw anil a por- 
trait of I the author | [Quotation, 1 Imc ] | Now York | Harper & 
Brothers, publishers, | Franklm Sijuore 1 1868 | 

8vo pp 276 [IJ 
Oopieitseen: Hamner 
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Smith, William Russell (1815-1896) , Lawyer y M C from Alo , Atithor 
The I jurisdiction | of | justices of the peace, | in | civil and cnmmal 
cases, I and the office and duties of | judges of probate | with 
explanations and forms for the use of executors, | administrators and 
guardians, | and the | commissioners of roads and revenue. | To 
which IS added the | duties of every subordinate civil officer in com- 
mission I m the I State of Alabama, | all arranged under the laws as 
now in force | By William R Smith, | with an | appendix, | con- 
taming numerous forms for conveyancers, | and the school law | 
Montgomery, | White, Pfister & co. | 1859. | 

8vo pp 558 
Fust edition not aeon 

Third edition, 1860 8vo pp 6-265 Index, 207-304 

An edition similar In all respects to this was Issued, 18U) It may bo termed the 
JUidHimppl edition, the apparent gap, pp 257-205, in the third edition being filled 
in this one as Appendix— Lawe qf MUaimppu The title-pages are different 8\ o 
pp 5-256; Miss , etc , pp 257-295, Index, 207-804. 

Oopleiecen Owen 

Social Problems See Miss A N. Bumond and C. H Otken 

Spanish Exploration See Biedina, Elvas, Vega St^e also D G Brinton, 
J E. H Claiborne, B F Frencii, P J Hamilton, A B Meek, A J 
Pickett, Barnard Shipp, and Temaux-Compans 

Sparks, Col Richard Sketch of. 

In Clalbomo’s Misvlmppl, p 221, iiote 

Sparks, W H The memories | of | fifty years | contaming | brief l)io- 
graphical notices of distinguished | Americans, and anecdotes of | 
remarkable men; | mterspersed with scenes and mcidents occiimng | 
during a long hfe of observation chiefly | spent in the Southwest j 
By W H. Sparks | Third edition | [Monogram ] | Philadelphia j 
Claxton, Remson & Haffelfinger, | Macon, Ga . J W. Burke & Co j 
1872 

8vo pp 489 

Many rclercnces to MlsslRRippi 

Speight, Jesse (1795-1847), U S Sen fiomMtes Sketch of 
In Wheeler’s JTu>to} y qf No\ th CavfAma, ^ ol 11, p 1(»8 

Spencer, John F Spencer's Enghsh grammai Rcvise<l edition 1866 
]2mo 

Sprague, John Titcomb (1810-1878), Col USA Tlie | origin, progress, 
and conclusion | of the | Florida War, | to which is appended | a 
record of officers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and | piivates 
of the U S Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 1 ai ho were killed in battle 
or died of disease | As also the names of | officers ho were distin- 
guished by brevets, and | the names of others recommended | 
Together with the | orders for collectmg the remains of the dead in 
Florida, and the | ceremony of interment at St Augustine, East 
Florida, | of the 14th day of August, 1842 | By | John T Sprague, | 
Brevet Captaui, Eighth Regiment, U S Infantry | New York- | D 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway | Philadelphia | Geo S Apple- 
ton, 148 Chestnut street | MDCCCXLVIII | 

8vo pp 667 Map, illuetmtions 
CJupleancen Hamncr 
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Starling, Willi vm, C E The improvement of tlie months of the Mis- 
sissippi River By William Starling, nicmlK*! Am Soc* C E , mem- 
ber lust C E ; meinl3ei of tlie Southwest Pass Board. New York 
1900 

Svo 

He Im aKi llio mitlmr "Improxomeiit of the Missiwippi River,’* 1889, “On 
flood helMfliN m llio HissiMsl]»pi Rl\er,” 1881), “The Mississippi Rl\er, its plic- 
nomeiui and plnsicjil trcatnuiit,* 1800, “Keeping the MissinaippI within her 
banks,” 1891, “The Mississippi problem up to date,” 1892, “Some notes on the 
Holland <likos,” 1892, “ Floods ol the Mississippi Rner,’* 1894. “The discharge of 
tlie Mlsslssii>pi Uixer,” 189'), “The tniiis|M»rbitiou of solid matter by rivers,** 1890, 
and ‘ PUaidHof the Mississipjn River,” 1897 

State Offices Apjieiidix | to the | Journal | of | the Senate, | for tlie 
session of 1871 | Punted by authoritv 1 Jackson, Miss | Kimball, 
Raynioml & Oo , State ])rinters | 1871 | 

8\o pj» 12^)2 

J/MoaHnn \piH*ndlx lo rroiise.foiirn.iI, 1871 
mSTFNTS 

Animal Mesaage of Govertn )r James L \leoni, 1871 
Kc‘]K)rt Miasiaslppl State Lmuitie Asvltim, 1870 
Report ol tile Committee on Public Ruildings 
RoiKirt of the Trustees and Treasurer of the Rllnd Instihile 
ReiMirt of the Secretary ol State 
lieiKirtol the Vuditor of Public AeeonntH 
ReiMirt of the SuiaTlnteiulent of theStaU Penileiiliarv 
Eulogies on the death of Speaker Freeman Iv Franklin and oilier niemhers 
(No other memlterM namcsl except Mr Fraiikhu ) 

Special Measagosof Governor James L Aleurn to the iA'gisl.itiire t»r Mississippi 
Trcuhiirer’s Report 

Report of CommittcHi of Ihe IluiLse of Representutivis to Iiivestnmie 
Matters 

Tjiindh held by State for Taxes 

Report of OonimUtee on the Riot nl Meridian 

Special Meshtiges of Governor himes L Ah orii to tin* Tji'gisliilnre o( Mississippi 
Report of Superintendent Public Education 

Appendix, 1872. 

Svo pp 919 No titlc^-iMige 


(xmTJSNTH. 


Govcnior’s Annual Message 
Annual Reiairt Seeretarv of State 
Annual Reivort Attoriie> -General 

Annual Report Board ol Trustees, Misslsulppi SUiU* ITospital, at Vicksburg 
Annual Report Institution for Deaf and Dumb 
Annual Report Qiiartcrmnstcr-Gcuenil 
Annual Report State Treasurer 

Annual Report Supenntendent Public Kdui'ii lion ( ’on biins n»[KirtM of a large 
number of cducutionul institutions. 

Annual Reiiort State Board of Education 
Annual Report Mississippi State Lunatic Asj him 
Annual Report Sui>erintendent Blind Institute 
“Report of the Chancellor of Oxford Univeraity ” 

Report Joint Standing Committee on l»ublic Buildings 
Annual Report of the Auditor of Ihiblic Aeemints 

Api)endix | to House Journal, ( regular session, 1874 ] 

8vo pp 1054 
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CONTENTS 

Annual Report Board of Trustees State Lunatic As>lum 
Annual Report Board of Trustees Deaf and Dumb Institute, 1878. 

Annual Report Board of Trustees Blind Institute 
Annual Report Board of Inspectors State Penitentiary 
Annual Report Auditor, 1878 

Annual Report of the Commlssionur of Immigration 

Report of the Levee Commission 

Annual Report State Treasurer, 1878 

Annual Report Secretary of State, 1878 

Annual Report Adjutant^eneral 

Annual Report Superintendent Public Instruction 

STV.TB Offices Biennial reports | of the | departments | and | benevo- 
lent institutions, | of the | State of Mississippi, | for the | years 1896- 
97 I [Seal ] | Jackson, Miss . | Olanon-Ledger Co., prmters. 1 1898. | 
8vo Each report separately paged 

Gontalna the following Message of Gov A J McLaurln, and the biennial re- 
ports of the Auditor of Public Accounts, State Treasurer, Attorney-General, Sec- 
retary of State, State Librarian, State Land Commissioner, AdJutantGeneral, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Penitentiary Board of Control, Railroad 
Commission, State Lunatic Asylum, East Mississippi Lunatic Asylum, Institute 
for Deaf and Dumb, Institute for the Blmd, State Board of Health, and Board of 
Contracts 

There were also bound, similar to the above, sets for the yean 1890-01, 1802-03, 
and 1894-05 

Steele, Elijah life of See Rev B M. Drake. 

Steele, John (1755-1816), Sec J/m Tetnlory Sketch of 
In Claiborne’s ITiwissipj}/, p 355 

Stewart, Virgil A. History of iSSee H R Howard and A Q Walton 
Stockdale, Judge Thomas R Sketch of See 0 H. Otken 

Stockton, Richard, Lawyer Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf MtssissippL, pp 92-99 

Stoddard, Amos (1762-1813), Soldier Sketches, | historical and desenp- 
tive, I of I Louisiana | By Major Amos Stoddard, | Member of the 
TJ S. M P. S and of the New York Historical Society. | [Quotation, 4 
lines.] I Philadelphia | published by Mathew Carey. | A Smsdl, 
printer | 1812 | 

8vo pp viii, 488 

Stone, Alfred M The early slave laws of Mississippi 

In PublUxttioM MUeMppi [Stofr] Historical Society, 1898, ^ol ii, pp 188-146 
Also reprinted with the following title 

The early slave laws | of | Mississippi ] Being some brief observations thereon, 
in I a paper read before the Mississippi | Historical Society, at a meeting | held 
in the city of Natchez, | April 20th-21st, 1899 | By | Alfred H Stone, Esq., | Green- 
ville, Miss. I 

Mr Stone is one of the most cultivated literary men of Mississippi He has 
contributed greatly toward the preparation of this work 

Stone, John Mvbshall (1830-1900), Qov of Mes Administration as 
governor. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Htsbissippl, pp 413-414. 

Sketch of 

In Goodspeed’s Memoirs qf Mississippi, \ol ii, pp 850-863. 
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Stone, John M \BsnALL TJiopockot \eto | of tbo | Ham^ i*ailroad bill | 
A review of the | argriiniente of the frieiiils of the iiieiwiiro, | and the | 
strictures of the presp, | imrticularly of the | elaliorated legal argument 
of the “Clarion ” | By J. M Stone, Ciovcrnor of ]\lihtfidaii:>pi. | Jack- 
son, Miss. I “The Comet” book printing establishment | 1879 | 

8vo pp 29 

Stone, Jifr Lewis MAX^\ ell, D D Sketch of 

In Postcr’M Jiuptist Puarfiuit, pp 012-0 Pi portrait 

He ]b a greiit ]fr<iiidsun of Thomas Stone, of M.inlaiid, one of (he signers of 
the Dochimtion of IiideiHiiidence 
Sec aim Goodspccd’s Mcmoiia of Mmimippiy v(d ii, ]ip sThl-sril 

Storms Tornado of 1840 

In Lowry and McCardle a Mimmtppty i» J27 

Stratton, Rev, Joseph Buck (181 5-), T) J) Semi-Centennial diHcounie | 
delivered by | Rev. J. B. Stratton, D D | ]>iwtiu, | Decemliei ill, 
1893, 1 in the 1 Presbyterian church, Natchez, Miss | With biogi-apli- 
ical sketch, | sketch of church, | and | letter fnnn Rev Dr B 
Palmer. 1 [Printed at office of Natchez Democrat, | Pel )riiarN , 1804 ] 

8vo pp 50 Pm'U alt of Dr Stmttnn. and cut of the ehitreh at Niilche/ 

During the pastOft} or more >ctirKDr Slndtuii 1ms heen a libor.il coiilrihnlor 
to the religions press North and South, his work imliuliiig ^>nnotis leiMirls, 
addresses, etc , onlj a ptirliai list of winch is, howcvci, prm*i\cd 
Ho contributed a aeries of ptiyieiN to (he i<outh uh rtt ni Pmttnttnaniy cnlitUsl 
“Slimmer Letters from the Sciisides “ He made a (np to ISiimpc in IST'^K and his 
notc*8 of that trip weie pnbltslicd as a K^ric^s ot pu)K>rH entitled “Kihlaiths 
Abroad ’ 

He delivered annivcrNir> diHcourscs, wlildi wen* publislusl in ]i.iinphlet fonn, 
Natchez, 1859 ntul im 

Truth m the household A seniion prcaclicsl l>y ajH)oiulm(‘nl Kdoro 

the General Assembly of the Pres Ch.in the U S of V at U‘\iiigtc>n, 
Ky , May 28, 1857, in behalf of the Assemhly’s T><uml ol Pahlu.ition 
Philadelphia, Presbytenaii Boanl of Publication 
8vo 

Confessing Christ A manual foi iiiquirem in i idignni Philadcliihia, 

1880 

8\o pp 168 

Now published b> Publication Coramiltec of llie l’n*s ('him h, Tlielnnond, Viu 

Following Christ. A manual for cimi-ch members lhvHb\tciiuu 

Board of Pubhcation, Phila , Pa. 1884 
8vo pp 235 

Prayers for the use of fitmilies Richmond, Yt\ l»rt‘sb> li‘rjan (\»m. 

of Publication. 1888 
l2mo pp 185 

Hymns to the Holy Spurit Itichmond, Va I’reshylerian C^mi of 

Pubhcation. 1893. 

12mo pp 93 

Extracts from an elder’s diary Richnioud, Va rresbytonau Com. 

of Pablication. 1898. 

8vo pp.171 

The Presbyterian Church in Mississippi 

In Goodspeed's Memira qf Miaaituuppty a ol u, pp iBi-aTiS. 
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Stuabt, Jamss (1776-1849), Traveller Three years | in | North America | 
By I James Stuart, esq | [Quotation 2 Imes ] | From the second Lon- 
don edition. I In two volumes. | Vol I [-II] | New-York- 1 Prmted 
and published by J & J Harper, | No 82 Cliff-street, | and sold by 
the booksellers generally throughout the | Umted States. | 1833 | 
12mo Vol i,pp 834, vol ll,pp 387 
Copies seen Hamner. 

Sunflower County Sketch of 

In Lowt}' and McCardle’fl Mississippi^ pp 578-580 

Mounds in 

In TioeifVi Annual EepoHBui'eaiiqf EQinolooy, 1890-91, pp 258-259, 1 figure 

Supreme Court op Mississippi. Reports. 1818-1895 
8vo 73 volumes 

The following is a complete list up to and including 1895, showing the book 
number, the period covered, the special volume number, and the reporter 

R.J WALKER, REPORTER 


Book No 1 —June term, 1818, to December term, 1882 vol 1 

YOLNEY E HOWARD, REPORTER. 

Book No. 2 —January terms, 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837 vol 1 

Book No. 3-^anuary term, 1837, January term, 1838 vol 2 

Book No 4 —December term, 1888, Januarj term, 1839 ^ ol 3 

Book No 5— December term, 1839, January term, 1840 vol 4 

Book No G— December term, 1840, January term, 1811 >ol 5 

Book No 7— December term, 1841, January term, 1842 \ol 6 

BookNo 8 —January term, 1843 \ol 7 

StfEDES AND MARSHALL, REPORTERS 

BookNo 9— July term, 1843, January term, 1844 vol 1 

BookNo 10— July term, 1843, January term, 1844 \ol 2 

Book No IL— January and November terms, 1844 \ ol 3 

Book No 12.^anuary term, 1846 vol 4 

Book No 13 -January terms, 1845 and 1846 ^ ol 5 

Book No 14.— January term, 1846 \ ol 0 

Book No 15 —January and November terms, 1846 . . . ^ ol 7 

BookNo 16— January term, 1847 . . vol 8 

Book No 17 —January terms, 1847 and 1818 vol 9 

Book No 18 —January term, 1848 ^ ol 10 

BookNo 19— November term, 1848 . .. . aoI 11 

Book No 20 —Januorj’ term, 1849 .... ^ol 1*2 

BookNo 21 -January and November terms, 1849, and Tanuary term, 18(50. >ol 13 
Book No. 22.— November term, 1850 Aol 14 


JOHN F CUSHMVN, REPORTER 


Book No 28 —January term, 1831, No\ ember term, 1851, January term, 1832. \ ol 1 

Book No 24 —January and October terms, 1852 > ol 2 

Book No 25 —October term, 1832, and April term, 1853 vol 3 

Book No 20 —December special term, 1853, and imrt of April term, 1854 \ ol 1 

Book No 27 —April and October terms, 1854 vol 5 

B«x)k No 28 —October term, 1834, and Apnl term, 1855 A ol 0 

Book No 29 —Apnl term, 1855, and general index to 7 \ ol& \ul 7 
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JAUES Z QEOBOS, REPORTER 

Book No 30 —December special term, 1855, and part Vpril term, 1860 vol 1 


Book No 31 —April term, lS6o, nml iwirt Ot tober term, lS5o vol 2 

Book No 32 —Part October term, 1866 tol 8 

Book No 33 — \pnl term, 1860, and part October term, 1857 vol 4 

Book No 34 —Part October term, 1857, and pari April term, l.s6S vol 5 

Book No 36— Part Vpnl term, 185.S, and parti U tober term, IWVS. v«)l 6 

Book No 36 —Part 0<*t(»ber term, 1S68, and part April term, 1869 a ol 7 

Book No 37— Part April term, 1859, and part October tenu, 1869 . . .vol 8 

Book No 38 —Part October term, 1859, and part April ti nn, ISiiO . . ^ ol 9 


Book No 39 —February and Octolier tcmiM, 1860, April and Octojier terms, 

18oi, and April term, 1863 • ■■■ « .. ■« . ... vol.lO 

R O HEYNOTJW, REPORTER 

Book No 40 —October term, 1864, Jonuorj' term, 186il, Apnl and October 


terms,186(} vol 1 

Book No 41 —October term, 1866, June term, 18(»7, April and July terms, 

1868 - - vol 2 

Book No 42 —October term, 1868, and Octolxir term, 18(»9 \ ol 3 

J S MORRIS, REPORTER 

Book No 43— May term, 1870, October term, 1870, May and Oc toiler terms, 

1871 \ol 1 

Book No 44 —October tenn, 1870 . . \ol 2 

Book No 46— Apnl and October terms, 1871 . . \o1 3 

Book No 40— April and October terms, 18?2 ^ol 4 

Book No 47 —April and October terms, 1872 . Mil 5 

Book No 48 —April term, 1873 tol 0 


nARBTS \ND HIMRVri:., UKPORTKKS 

Book No 49 —October term, 1873, and April term, 1871. 
Book No 50 —April and October terms, 1874 

Book No 61 —October term, 1875 

Book No 62 -April term, 1870 . 

BROWN VND IrRMMIN<1W\^, REIH)KTERS 


Book No 68 —October term, 1870 . . Aol 1 

Book No 54.— October term, 1876, April and OelobcT terms, 1S77 . . .. m»1 2 

Book No 56 —October term, 1877, and -\prll tenn , ls7M Mil 3 

Book No 66 —Apnl term, 1878, Tannar> term, 1879, anti Vpril term, ls79 \ ol I 

BookNo 67— Apriliuid October terms, 1879, and A])ril tenn.isso \ttl 6 

Book No 68 —October term, 1880, and Apnl term, issi \ ol 0 

BookNo 69— October term, 1881, and Apnl tenn, 1882. . \ol 7 

Book No 60 —October term, 1882, and .Vpril tenn , 1 88.1 ^ ol . 8 

Book No 61 —October term, 1883, and April term, 1S8 1 \ ol 9 

Book No 62 —October term, 1883 and 188J, and Aitril term, 1886 \ ol 10 

Book No 63 —October term, 1885, and April term, issii. . \ <»1 11 

BookNo 64— October term, 1880, and Apnl term, 1887.. . \ol 12 

Book No 66 -October term , 1887, Apnl and Octoljer terms, 1 .sss . . . . v td 13 

BBAMB AND ALEVANJIEU RPLSiRTEltS 

Book No 66 —October term, 1888, and April term, 1889 \ ol i 

Book No 67 —October term, 1889, and Apnl term, 1890 vttl 2 

Book No 08 —October term, 1890, and April term, 1891 vol 3 

Book No 09 —October term, 1891, and April term, 1892 \ ol i 

Book No 70 —October term, 1892, and Man h tenn, vol 5 

Book No 71 —October term, 1893, and March bTni , IS** I m »1 0 

BookNo 72— October term, 1894, and Mart h term IS*):) ^<»J 7 


vol 1 
\ol 2 
\ol 3 
vol 4 
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T A M*WILLIE, BSPOBTER 

Book No 78 —October temii 1896, and March term, 1896 vol 1 

StJPKBME Court of Mississippi. Mississippi State Oases, 1818-1872 See 
Joshua S. Morris. 

Chancery Reports See Gen. John D. Freeman. 

See also Civil Lists, Courts 

SwANBY, John L. Remmiscences of 
In the QaUatin {Term,) Examiner 

Referred to in Claiborne’s Mmienippit p 182, note, and p 226 
He was tho old Nashville and Natchez mail rider 

SwAYZB, Rev Samuel. Sketch of 
In Claiborne’s Mianiaaippi, p 107 
The first Protestant minister in Mississippi. 


T. 


Tallahatchie County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCordle’s Mta^asippi, pp 680-682. 

Tally, Hugh Execution of. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mtaaiaaippitpp 404-466 

Tanner, Henry S (1786-1858), Geographer. A | description | of the | 
canals and rail roads | of the | TJmted States, | comprising | notices of 
all the works | of | internal improvement | throughout | the several 
States. By H S Tanner | New York | T B Tanner & J Distur- 
nell, I 124 Broadway | 1840 
8vo pp 272. 

Contains an account of the canals and railroads of Mississippi in 1840 
Copies aeen Hamner 

Tanner, Robert Sketch of. 

In Claiborne’s Miaaiaaippij note p 242, 

He was an early and Influential settler 

Tardy, Mrs Mary. Southland writers | Biographical and cntical 
sketches | of the | livmg female writers of the South | With extracts 
from their wntings | By Ida Raymond | In two volumes | Vol. 
I[-n] 1 [Monogram] | Philadelphia | [Publishers, 2 lines] 1 187C | 
8vo 2 vols 

Contains sketches of indifferent value of several ticcrcditcd to Mississippi 

Tarpley, Collin S (1802-1860), Lawyei'. Sketch of 
In Lynch’s and Bar qf Miaalaafppi, pp 866-869 

Tate County. Sketch of. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Jfiaautaipptj pp 682-683 

Tax titles in Mississippi tSee R H Thompson 

Taxation in Mississippi. History of See C H Brough and R H 
Thompson. 

Lands held by the State of Mississippi for taxes, April 4, 1871. 

8vo p 616 No title-page 

Same, with repagination, as an Appendix to Senate Journal^ 1871 

Taylor, John ( — ^1823), Lavryer, First C J. of Miee. Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf Jlfaslaaippiy pp 88-89 
See also Clalbome’s ItimaaippU PP 868-854. 
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Tisctoseh, Shamee Lnhan Ciuff Aoconnt of hw trip to the Southern 
Indians to mcite tliem tu anns a^nuiist the Americans 
In Claibomo’s i»i‘ J15-31S 

Life of See Benj Drake 

Si*e tilfto H S Halbert 

Tkvkovle, Thoalvh Cox (1808-1891), D J> Skotob of 

In Fohtcr’s Jltmtwtppt Jhtptiht VututH rK')6-<»iiO, jwifiaif 

ReiTimiHceneeH and incidenlH <if a bnij? life Dy IU‘\ Thoniaw C Toas- 

dalc, D D With a bnef intr<Mluetion, bv Re\ C J*" W Dob])S, 
D D , of ColuinbuH, Mias St Loiiia, 1887 

12mn pp xiil, 385 

Tbenaux-Compans, H (1807-1864), French hiHlorum Vovofrep, 1 relations 
et memoires | onginaux | pour Her\nr i I’liistoire di‘ la deeonxerte | <le 
I’Am^nque, | publi(?B i>our la premiere fow on Fitinc/.UH, | par II 
Temaiix-Cloinpaais | Recueil de pieces | sin | In Floridi* | Mwiit. | 
Pans. 1 Arthua Betrand, hbraire-editeur, | Libraire de la S<H‘i6t6 dc 
Oeographie de Pains, 1 llue Haiitefeiiille, No 2.> | MDOCOXLI | 

8vo pp [8] 3fi8 

V<»1 XX of gencnil collection <»f Ternanx’s VinmnrK, etc* 

CiontentH Proclamation to lie mode toiiilitihitants of the n‘tfionK aiul pnivincoa 
Mint lie between the River of Piilnw (I’aimeo) lunl the (’ape of Flonilu, pp 1-7, 
Fontonedo’H Memoireon Florida, itH(*oasts, and Us inhahilants, pp <)>L\ U'tter 
from Soto to municipal coiiuimI of Santiago, Culm, pp l.l-TiO, Buslina’N n>lutfuTi oL 
De Soto’H Florida expedition, pp 51-1(X), Father Ibitivta'H aieoiiiit of iNfilende/N 
expedition fii Florida, pp 107-1-I2, Ae<smiitof (hiido de las Rh/mIpi*s’s \ on age to 
East coast of Florida in 1559, pp 113-15(», Velawo’Hb ttiT to lh(‘ King of Simfn on 
the affairs of Florida, pp 157-t(il, Chaplain Mendo/m’H art omit ol voiageof the 
Melendez expedition to Florida, 1566, pp Copy of a letter on Florida, 

with plan, etc, of Fort Cnrolbie in 15(i5, i>p iIistor> tif Capt loJiii 

Ribault’s last voyage to Florida, 1666, pp 217-218 another aeeoimt of same, pp 
219-300, Dc Ckiurguc’H reprisal, pp 801->»>(» 

Cbp/cri seen Hamner 

Thacheb, JosEPn S B,, Tjnwyer Hketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench ami Bu) qf AffhHitwfppt, pji 211-212 

Thomi^son, Hugh Miller (1830-), D J) , P JC limhop of Minn Sketch of 
In Appleton’s \»il -vI, p Ml 

Consecrated aanstont bishop of Mismssippi Feb 24, ]8S;i. and on the death of 
Bishop Green, of MlsslsKippi, he Rueceodi>d to Ins ollli c 
He Is the author of Un/fg mid ffa (New York, 1S(.0), amJ ifn Pm- 

oBy (1802), Fird rnncijOcH (1863), Alrntfiiffun (18(d); fV/yiV (1871i, In PomaiiMnthc 
Best BdtgUmJor the Bcpuhllf^ (1873), The Kinqthnn qf (fotl il8?l), Tht M mht tind 
(1883), The World (Old (he KiHiplom (1888), and Tin Wwld and Thtn Mmi 

(1890) 

Tiiomi*son, Jacob (1810-1885), Jyrwv/cr, M C front Moot Skctdi of 
In Claiborne’s pp 447-1(10 parti a tt 

See aiiio Woddel’s Mentoi lots qfAcndcmfe Life, p 290 

Thompson, R. H , XX D Oompilei Alnnotated ecalc of general laws of 
Mississippi, 1892 See Codes of Mississijipi 

Compiler Annotated edition Constitution of ^Iississipin, 1891 See 

Conventions and Constitutions of Mississippi 

Tax titles in Mississippi 

In Proceedings of the Mississippi Bar Association, 1889 
Read before this body at its meeting, 18S9 
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Thompson, R H Suffrage in Mississippi | R H Thompson | Reprinted 
from the pubhcation of the Mississippi Histori- 1 cal Society for June, 
1898 I 
8vo 

In the Publicaium, etc , pp 25-49 

Millsaiis CoU^. Lessons to be drawn from its history and the life 

of its founder An address before the I^amar Society of the College, 
April, 1896 

In the Jackson Evening Elows, April, 1896 

Thornton, Thomas C (1794-1860), Methodist Clergyman Sketch of 
In Appleton’H Cgdopaddia cy American Biography , vol vl, p 104. 

He was the author of Inquu y into ttie History qf Slavery in the XMited States 
(Wa^lngton, 1S41), in which ^\ork he replied to the anti-6laver> arguments of 
Wm E Ghanmng, and also of TheiOogiccU CoUmiuics 

Tippah County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s pp 688-686 

Mound on Camp creek, in southeastern part of county 

Mentioned by Samuel Agncw, in Smithsonian Seport, 1867, p. 401. 

Map of 

In Harper’s Prdimmary Bepori on the Geology and Agi ieulture qf Hississippit 1857 

Tishomingo County Sketch of 

In Lo\7ry and McCardlo’s Mississippi, pp 685-588. 

Map of. 

In Harper’s Prdminary Report on the Geology and Agriculture qf Mississippi, 1867 

Tobacco in Mississippi Cultivation of 

In Wanes’ Report on Agi ieulture and Geology qf Mississippi, pp 182-138 

Tompkins, Patrick W , Lawyer ^ M C from Mmmippi Sketch oL 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bar of Mississippi, pp 288-285. 

Topography of Mississippi 

In Qoodspeed’s Memoiis qf Mississippi, vol i, pp 11-27 

Transportation in Mississippi. History of 

In Goodspeed’s Memoiis qf Mississippi, vol ii,pp 60^89 

Includes chapters on water and railway transportation, and an account of the 
Levee system 

Trottbr, Jambs Fisher (1802-1866), Lawyer, Judge in MIbb,, U tS Senator 
from Miss , Prof of Law Univ of Mm Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bai qf Mississippi, pp 205-21L 

This sketch contains an address by him in ISbO, as circuit judge, to the grand 
jurj' of De Soto County 

Tucker, Tilghman M (d. 1859), Goo of Mibb , M, C from Mibb Admin- 
istration as governor 

In Lowry and McCordle’s Mississippi, pp 299-891 

Tunica County Sketch of 

In Lowr> and McCordle’s Mississippi, pp 588-589 

Turner, Edward (1778-1860), Lawyer, Chief Justice of Mm. Sketch of. 

In Lynch’s Bench ami Bar qf Mississippi, pp 84-87 

See also Clolbome’s Mississippi, pp 354-^, Goodspeed’s Memoirs qf Mississippi, 
VoL it, pp. 928-^29 

Compiler. Statutes of the Mississippi Territory, 1816. See Codes of 

MissisaippL 
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[TDTTr.E, Sui.vh] Conversations | on tlic | Choctaw mipsion | By the 
author of | c^onversations on the Boiiil)ay mission | Revised ])y the 
committee of publication | Second edition | Boston* | IVIassachusetts 
Sabbath School Society. | [-etc , 1 hue ] | 1834 | 

18mo pp Zi2 

Relates to the A\ork <»f tlie “ Amerlenn Board of Missions,” through its mission- 
aries and their assistants, at the mission stations of Elliot and Ma\hcwin the 
Choctaw Nation in Uie State of Mississiiipi 

Terhitoeial Deleoates in CoNtjuBss Sketches of 
In Lowry and McGardlc’s pp ‘242-Ji5 

Thiers, Adolphe The Mississippi Bubble a Afcmoir of John Law By 
Adolphe Thiers. Translated and eilitcd by Franks Fiske. New 
York* W. A Townsend <& Co 1859 
l2mo pp 888 
Copies 9cen Peabody. 

Thomas, Cyrus (1825- ) Smithsoman institution | Bureau of ethnol- 

ogy: J. W Powell, director. | Catalogue of prehistoric works | east of 
the Rocky mountains | by | Cyrus Thomas | [vignette] | Washing- 
ton I Government prmtmg office 1 1891. | 

8vo pp 246 
Mississippi, pp 122-0 
Copies seen Owen 

Toner, Joseph Mbridbth (1825-1896), D,AMoi. Contributions to 
the study of yellow fever. | A paperi’cad liefore | the Ameniuin Public 
Health Association, | New York, Noveinlier 12, 1873, | on the | Natural 
history and distribution | of | yellow fever | in | the TTnited States, | 
with I chart showing all the localities, and tlie eleva- 1 tioii of each 
place above sea-level, | where it has appearcxl, | from | A D 1668 to 
A D 1874 I Reprmtecl from annual report Suixjrviaing Suigeon U. S. | 
Marine-Hospital Service, 1873 | 

Svo pp 30 Chart 
Copies seen Owen 

Tracy, Ebbnbzer Carter (1796-1862), A^tfhor Memoir | of the Life | of | 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq | Late corresponding secretary of the A men (‘an 
Board of | Commissioners for Foreign Missions | By K Cl Tracy | 
Boston I Published by Crocker ami Brewstei, | 47 Wiishington- 
street 1 1845. 

8vo pp 448. PuriiaUtifauthoi 

Contains much data relating to the mishioiuiry ONtiiblishmonts of the Amcnenn 
Board of Commiasioncra for Foreign MisHioiw, among the “Southern JiidiaiiK” 
before their removal by the (Jcncral Government iiejond the Mihkihsipih River 
Copies seen, Hamner 

Tracy, S. M Mississippi | as it is | A Iwndbook | of | facts for immi- 
grants i Prepared by 8 M Tracy, | director of State Experiment Sta- 
tion, 1 Agncultural CoU^ Miss | 1895 | Jackson, Miss | Messen- 
ger Pablishing Company, pnnters 1 1895 | 

8yo pp 138 Map; iBustraiions 
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Tba\tel See Appleton & Co , Fi’ancis Bailey, AVilliam Bartram, Baudry 
de Lozieres, Biedma, F Bossu, J S Buckingham, Cabega de Vaca, 
F Cummg, Lorenzo Dow, I^e Page Du Pratz, Timothy Dwight, Elvaa, 
W C Falkner, G. W Featherstonhaugh, Maj S S. Forman, B F 
French {CoUectioiia, passim), Basil Hall, Charles Lanman, Charles 
Lyell, Rev J Morse, Perrm du Lac, Matthew Phelps, John Pope, Bar- 
nard Shipp, James Stuart, and Temaux-Compans 

Trials Trial of Aaron Burr in Mississippi 

In Claiborne’s pp 27S-2d4 

Trowbridge, John Townsend (1827- ), Author The | South | a tour 

of its battlefields and ruined cities, | a journey through the desolated 
States, I and talks with the people | [-etc 11 lines ] | From personal 
obser\’ations and experience during months of Southern travel | By 
J T Trowbridge, | Author [-etc 1 line ] Illustrated | Sold by agents 
only I Hartford, Conn. | Published by L Stebbins 1 1866 | 

8 VO pp 690 

Oopteeseen Hamner 

Trumbull, Henry. History of the discoverj' of America . To which 
IS annexed the particulars of . the Creek and Seminole wars 
Boston, 1831. 

8vo pp 256 

most miscellaneous collection, whicli happens to contain some early 
accounts of c\cnts preceding the Creek war, among others, one of the first nar- 
ratives of the massacre at Fort Mims, v'ritten near the scene ”~~Parton’8 Life of 
Jackson. 

History of Indian Wars. New edition. Revised and re-arranged. 

Boston. 1841 

8vo 

Creek wars, chapter 19 

Tupelo Recollections of. 

In Davis’s BecoUectlons of Mississippi and Mississlppians. pp 174r-185. 

U 

Union Bank of Mississippi Report | of the | select committee | on the | 
Umon Bank bonds, | to the | Mississippi Legislature | Presented Feb- 
ruary, 1842 I Printed by order of the House | Jackson | Price & Fall, 
State prmters | 1842 | 

8vo pp 44. 

Contains report and testimony 

Copies Been Owen 

High Court of Errors and Apfieals | of the | State of Mississippi | 

The State of Mississippi, | vs | Hezron A. Johnson [ Involving the 
liability I of the | State of Iklississippi | for the | payment of the bonds | 
issued for and on account of the | Mississippi Umon Bank | Opimon 
of the Judges | and | final decision of the cause | Jackson. | Thomas 
Palmer, printer | 1853 | 

8vo pp 65 

Holds the State liable for the payment of the bonds 

See Campbell va The Union Bank, 6 JltncaicTB 2fiss Reports^ and State of Mis- 
sissippi vs. Johnson, S5 Miss Reports bee also, lor account of bank legislation, 
controversy, etc , Claiborne’s Mississippi, 479-480 
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CTnion JjANK op >S(fv ( f/xo LviK'li’s BiUih aufl Bar of ^rmmtppl^ 

p 328 

Ba*aUo Lown and Misnimppi, pp 2S1-293 

Union CoiiNTV Sketch of 

InLowrj iiml McOjirillcN IZ/xx/AA/yiyx. pp 51)0-1 

Moundn in. 

Hepf >rU <1 b.\ Siinincl Vffncw.ni Sinilli**t»iiinn p 101 

tStC aim Tmijih innaai Jitjuai Jtanaiiot JAhnaininh IS'lO-Ol, pj» l!(i7-J7S, Ujiimuh 

UNiVEiwrT\r OF MI^^s^s^^IPPI Sketch of 
In Do Bow’h lit I if /r, IsTii) 

Ste Ibni Si‘pt ,lK(iO,p r>U8,l<»r notuv o{ (ho CiiltilotciK* ol lS(k) 

Keport, by T. 0 McRiu*, ainendiujf and fti\orm»: II Tl 577S, to supxdy 

deficiency in grant of public lands £oi Unuersity Feb 15, 18U4 
(House Eep 436, 2d soss In v 1 ) 

8vo pp 5 

History of 

In Mnjcs’ Jlialoij/ qf JSducatmtt in Mmimppi, pp 1 Is-l»I2 

Origin and location of Sea It I>. Fulton 

Mississippi I University | Maga^sine | [tinotiilion, oditoi's, etc, 6 

Imes.] I Vol Til Nmemlx^r, 1877 fs^) 1 | [Vignetle] | PublHhed 
by the | tA\o Literary ftiK'ieties of the Unneivityof Mississip]»i | Mur- 
eliall & llnieo, stationera, Nashville, Tenn | 

8\o pp 33 

Covei idle liistoiical and current | catalogue | of the | Uni\ersily 

of I Mississippi. I Fiftieth >eai | fortv-sc\cnth sesj^ion | 1841MMk | 
1898-9 1 

Tiile2>mji* Histoiical and current catalogue | of tlu‘ | ofliceiN and stu- 
dents I of the I Unuersity ot Mississippi, | forty-^‘senth session | 
1808-’y9 I ClarKni-Ledger lMM»k ])nnt | Jackson, Mis^ | ISW. | 

8\o pp 

The “ Preface juhI nwluricnl Skelch ” comprise f>p Iii-mii roiiialns, also, lislx 
of trustees, raembei's of the faculty , and nlniiini 

The '‘Ole Miss'* of the University of Idississippi Puhh'««h(sl h^v the 

Fraternities Vol I. 1897. 

Pp ici 

Vol ]1,1N98 pp 20G 

See aim J M Ariiohl, F. A. P. Barnard, Jolni Fulton, It B Fulton, 

Dr. John N Waddell, and T I) Withersiioon. 

V 

Van db Velde, James Olivrk (1795-1 HA'S), Struntl Btnhnp of SoUhvz 
Sketch of 

In Sketch of the CoUmUc Chnah in Xaich/’z^\t]> AViS 

Van Hoesen, J. A Cumpiler Digest of tlie laws dI 18.Ji» 

See Codes of Mississippi 

Vannerson, William ( -1874), Lain/n* Sketch of 

In Lsoich's Baich and liar of pp 120-131 
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Vaughn, B. A., M,D» Public health | An address | delivered before | 
the Mississippi State Medical Association, | by the president, | B A. 
Vaughn, M D , | of Columbus, Miss., | at the eleventh annual session, 
held in Jackson, April 3d, 1878 n d. [(Mophon, Excelsior book 
and job printing establishment, Columbus, Miss ] 

Svo Clover title only, 1 leaf, pp 10 

Restoration | of the | practice of medicine | to the | medical profes- 
sion. I How can it be done? By B A. Vaughn, M D , | Columbus, 
Miss. I Jackson, Miss ‘ | State Ledger pnntmg establishment. 1 1882. | 
8vo pp 12 

Vbga, Gabcilasso de la (1537-1617), Peruvian historian. La Florida | 
del Inca. | Historia | del Adelantado, | Hernando cle Soto, | Grober- 
nador, y Capitan General | del Remo de la Flonda | Y de otxos her- 
vicos cabelleros, | Espailoles, e Indios | Escnta | por el IncaGarcilaso 
I de la Vega, | Capitan de su Magestad, natural | de la Gran Ciudad 
de Cozco, I Cabe^ de los Reinos, y provmcias del Peni | Dirigda | 
A la Reina | neustra seilora. | Van enmendadas en esta impression, j 
muchas erratas de la Pnmera* Y ailadida CopiosaTabla | delasCopas 
Notables | Y el ensado cronol<^ico, | que contrene, las sucedidas, | 
hasta en el Afio de 1722 | Con pnvilegio en Madrid £n la Oficina 
Real, y k Costa de Nicolas Rodnguez Franco, Impresor | de Libros. | 
Afio CIO loCCXXIII I Se hallardn en su Casa. | 

PoUo 16 p 1 268. [12.] 

Copies seen Hamner, Congress. 

— HIstoire | de la conqudte | de la | Floride | ou | relation de ce qui 
s’est pass6 dans | la d^couverte de ce pais | par Ferdinand de Soto; | 
oompos4e en Espagnol | par L’Inca Garcillasso de la Vega | & traduite 
en I^an^ois | por Sr Pierre Richelet. 1 Nouvelle edition | corrig^ & 
augments | de trds belles cartes, de figures en taille douce <& | d’un 
inice. I Tomepremier [-second ] | AlaHaye, | Chez Jean Meauline. | 
MDCCXXXV. I 

12mo vol 1, prel leaves 26 pp 290, vol 11,291-682. 8%}latcs, Imap, 

Copies seen. Hamner 

— History of the Conquest of Florida, or a narrative of what occurred m 
the exploration of this country by Hernando de Soto. By the Inca 
Garcillasso de la Vega Translated from the French version of Pierre 
Richelet, from the original Spanish 

In Shipp's History qf Hernando de Solo and Florida, vol il, pp. 215-487. See 
Shipp, Bcunard. 

This is the only English version 

Venable, Robbbt Abeam, (1849-) A,M^D D The | Baptist layman’s | 
hand-book | By | R. A Venable, A M B D , | President Miss 
Coll^, for eleven years pastor of First Baptist Church, | Memphis, 
Tenn | Louisville, Ky. | Baptist Book Concern | 1894. | 

8vo pp 262. 

Sketch of. 

In Foster's Mississippi Baptist Preachers, pp 689-692. 

Vick, Bev. Nbwitt. Sketch of. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 684-586 

HIST 99 — ^voii I 62 
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VicKSBtiKH Public men and early settles 

In Lowrv nnrl McCjinllo’B MiMitvtfppi, pp ftKWiUb 

Picturesque Vicksburg /Sirv II P Chapman 

In and about Vicksburg See Lee RicharclHon, jr. 

Official I reports of Iwittles, | einbrai*ing | the defense of Vieksliiirg, | 

by Major-Genei’al Earl Van Dorn, | and the | attack ujkhi Baton 
Rouge, I by Major-General Breckenndge, 1 together w itli | the reports 
of the l)attle8 of Corinth and Hah'hio Binlge, the | expedition to 
Hartsulle, Tennessee; the affair at Poeotaligo | ainl Yeniassc^o, the 
ac‘tion near C/offoeville, Mississippi, the | iu*tiou and rosiialties of the 
brigade of Colonel Siinonton, at | Fort Doiielsoii | Bichmond, Va. : | 
Smith, Bailey & Co , iinnters 1 1803 | 

Svo pp 170 

Hanging the gamblers, and the llatlioat \\<ir at 

InFulkcMBon's Mihmwippf, i*p iKPJO. 

Pioneers of Vicksburg and Warren County 

In Claiborne’s Mlatinalppi, pp fiSl-KlC 

Sketches of 

In Qoodspued’H Ifaiioln If/hhiiMijip/, \oI il, pp 

See also T. A Conrad and Otto Myei 

Vidal, Don JosA Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, p Pi.> oiul wtfe 

ViBOiNiA Yazoo Company Memorial of the Virginia Yazoo (\>mi>any to 
Congress, 1803 

Brinley,PartII,No,3«30 

VoLNEYji-CoNSTANnN Fban^ois (1757-1820) A view | of | the soil and 
climate | of the 1 Umted States of America. | with supplementary 
remarks | uponFlonda, ontlie Freiuh colonics of the Missiswiqn | 
and Ohio, and in Canada, and on the abongmol trilxjs | of Anienca j 
By C F Volney, | member of the Conservatue Senate, (Sh* &c. | Trans- 
lated, with occasional remarks, 1 hy C B Broii n [ With uuiw and 
plates I Philadelphia, \ Published by [-etc , 3 Imes ] | Prmted by T. 
& G. Palmer, 116 High street 1 1804 | 

Svo pp xxviil, 416 S maps, plates 

Pp 17 d «jg refer briefly to the MissisKippi Territor} , i)p lNiIWUO ln»ii t of Florida 
and quote at length from Bernard Bomaus’ History Florida [177b] 


W. 

Waddbl, John Newton (1812-188-) D. D , LL D Memorials of aca<leinic 
life. 1 being an ] historical sketch | of | the Waildel family, | identified 
through three generations Avith tho history | of the higher ^Mhication 
in the South and Southwest | By ] John N Waddel, 1) D , LL. D , | 
ex-chancellor of the University of Mississippi, and of the | Southwest- 
ern Presbyterian University ] Richmond, Va. | Presbyterian com- 
mittee of publication 1 1891 | 

12mo pp 683 PortraU qf avUior, 

Contalna biographies of Eev Moses Wiuldcl, (1770-1H10) 1) I) » and Pnif Win 
Henry Woddol, and also an autobiography of the author 
Much MississippL edncational history 
Copies seen Oiren. 
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Waddel, John Newton Moral heroism* | an oration delivered before | 
the Ciceronian and Phi-Delta Societies | of | Mercer University, | Pen- 
field, Georgia | On Commencement Day, July 28, 1852. | By | John 
N Waddel, D D | Prof Ancient Literature, University of Missis- 
sippL I Peuheld, Ga. | prmted at the Banner office 1 1852 | 

8vo pp 26 
Cbplenseen Stansel 

Wailes, Benjamin L C Report | on the | agriculture and geology | of | 
Mississippi. I Embiacmg a sketch of the | social and natural history 
of the State | By | B L C Wailes, | geologist of Mississippi, | [-etc , 
3 hues ] I Published by order of the Legislature | £ Barksdale, State 
prmter | 1854. | 

8vo pp XX, 17-^ Boiceu*ii Map, 1764, ca>\ eiiug ii o£ the present States ol 
Alabama and Mississippi 


ILLUST&ATIOXh 

Plato 1, figure 1 Seals of tbc British Provmce of West Florida Figures 2 and 
8, old French copper coins 

Plate II Facsimiles of signatures and seals of the Spanish goveruorb of 
Louisiana 

Plato 111 The cotton plant 1st view 

Plate IV The cotton plant *2d \ lew 

Plate V Caterpillar, chrysalis, and moth on cotton 

Plate VI Hot in cotton bolls 

Plate Vn, figure 1 Primitive roller gin, flguro 2, roller gin with treadle and 
balance wheel, figure 3, WTiitney’s gin of 1807, figure 4, section of cv Under with 
flattened wire teeth, fi^^e 6, section of same with pointed wire teeth 
Plate Vne Cotton plantation in the West Indies m 1761 
Plate IZ Geological strata 

Plate X, figures 1 and 2. Illustrations of stratification 

Plate XI, figure 1 Artesian well at Columbus, figure 2, principles of artesian 
wells 

Plate Xn Sections on Brandon Bailroad 
Plate XIH Boring artesian wells. 

Plates XIV-XVII Fossil shells from the Eocoue marl beds at Jackson 
CONTENTS 

Title, Preface, Contents, Illubtrations pp xi. 

Intrcduction pp xiii-xx 

I Historical outline Expedition and discovery b> Be Soto, as a colony of 
France, as a Britlrii province, as a province of Spain, pp 17-116 
n Land titles pp 117-125 
in Agriculture pp 127-203 

IV Gcologj' pp 207-296 

V Meteorology pp 297-808 

VI Fauna pp 306-840 

VII Flora pp 341-866 
Appendix pp 857-871 

Tho historical outline presents a continuous narrati\e from 1 (jU 9 to 1798, based 
on the usual authorities, and some hitherto uuused manuscripts The subjects 
of land titles and agriculture, both of great importance in tho history' of Mississippi, 
are treated with a fullness and detail not elsewhere found The historical 
illustrations are of great value 
Edition, 2,000 copies 

"The son-in-law of General [Leonard] Covington, the late B L 0 Wailes, at the 
time of his death State Geolo^st of Mississippi, was a man of rare ability and 
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atlaiiimoiits In liLomlure and wieiico lio wan the forcmoit man In the State, 
and would luwc achieved the ffreatest em]iicn(.u had lii« life been spared 
Claibome’s JIiMimpin, p 259, mUc 

As shown by the C S Blue Book of IKIO, Mr Wailes ^\}ls born In Gcoi^gla, and 
^vos on September 30, 1820, register of the land oinco at Washington, Miss 
Copies seen Owen 

AValkke, C B The Mississippi Valley and prehistoric events giving an 
account of tlie original formation and early condition of the great val- 
ley; of its vegetable and animal life, of its first inhabitants, the 
mound builders, its mineral treasures and agncultural <levelopments 
All fi-oin authentic sources By 0 B AValker R T Boot, pub- 
lisher. Burlmgton, Iowa. 1879 
Svo pp 639 

«‘Tho object of this book is to supply the meiuis of oiHiuiring a clear idea of the 
Origin, Extent, Bcsources and Development of the Miw. Valley No work before 
the public embraces this information **— Pic/ticc 
The work does not rise to the dignity claimed No ciUilionN of authorities 
Copies seen Congress 

Walkeb, Robert John (1801-1869), of ihe U Treas , U. S 

Senator from Miss yTerntorkdGoi\ of Ku'imis OtpUon, Public dinner, | 
given in honor | of the | Cluckafiaw and Ohot^taw Treaties, | at Mr 
Parker’s hotel, 1 in the city of Natchez, | on the 10th day of October, 
1830. I n. p. n d 

8>o pp 16 No title page 

Contains a patriotic address b> Hubert J Walker, JSwi , depicting resnltH to 
follow opening the lands, etc 

Speech 1 of | Rob’t J Walker, Esq. 1 Delivered at the union meeting, 

held m the city of Natchez, | on the first Monday of January, 1833 | 
Published by request | Natchez | printed by N. AVooster, ofiice of the 
Mississippi JouruaL | 1833. | 

8vo pp 16 

Mississippi Journal— Hixtra 

Speech | of | Hon. Robert J. AValker, | of Mississippi, | on the bill 

to provide further remedial justice | in the | courts of the United 
States I delivered | m the Senate of the United States, | June 21, 
1842 I Washington. | printed at the Globe office. | 1842 1 
8vo pp 19 Double columns 

Reporter Mississippi Refiorts, 1818-32, vol 1 See Supreme Court 

Character sketch of. See Dunbar Rowlanil 

Sketch of 

In Claiborne's Mississip^tl, pp 415-423 
Also Lunch’s Bench and Ban ctf Mississippi^ pp 109-112 
Aypleiori^s Cydopsedia Iff Amc! lean Blographif,\i}\ \1, p 329, yw/md 
In 1868 he joined James R Gilmore in the eonduet oL the “Conliucntal 
Monthly,” which the latter bad establishiHl the year precerling to ailvocato 
emancipation as a political necesrity, and for it he w rote some of his ablest isditi- 
cal articles 

Wall, E G , Compiler The State of Mississippi | Resources, condition 
and wants \ Compiled and arranged by order of | the State Boanl of 
Immigration and Agnculture | By E. G Wall, CommiHsioner | 1879 | 
Jackson, Miss | Clarion Steam Printing Establishment. | 1879 | 

8vo pp 200 
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Wall, E. G Hand-book | of the | State of Mississippi | By E. G Wall, 
Commissioner. | Published by order of the Board of Immigration and 
Agnculture | [Seal,] | Jackkin, Miss * | the Clarion Steam Printing 
Establishment 1 1885. | 

Svo pp 100 Map 
Historical sketch pp 8-6 

Mnch statistical Information Separate sketches of the several counties 

Wai/teb, Harvby Washington (1819-1879), Lawyer. Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bai qf Mississippi, pp 487-492, portrait 

Waiotall, Edward Cary (1831-1898), Bng Om C S A , U S Senator 
from Mss The federal election bill. | Speech | of | Hon E. C. Wal- 
thall, I of Mississippi, | in the | Senate of the United States, | Friday, 
Dec^ber 12, 1890. | Washington. 1 1890. | 

8vo pp.27 

Memorial addresses | on the | hfe and character | of | Edward C. 

Walthall I (late a Senator from Mississippi), | delivered in the | Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, | Fifty-fifth Congress, | second and 
third sessions | Washington: | Government Printing office 1 1899. | 
8vo pp 154. PortraU. 

Walton, Augustus Q. A | history ] of the | detection, conviction, hfe 
and designs | of | John A Murel [sic], | the Great Western Land 
Pirate. | Together with his system of villainy, and plan of exciting 
a I Negro Rebellion | And a catalogue of the names of four hundred 
and forty-five of his j mystic clan, fellows and followers, and their | 
efforts for the destruction of 1 Mr Viigil A. Stewart, | the young man 
who detected him | To which is added a biographical sketch of 1 Mr. 
Viigil A Stewart | By Augustus Q Walton, Esq | Re-published by 
George White. | Printed at the Journal Office, Athens, Tennessee, 
1836. I 

8vo. pp 76. 

Prepared from papers and documents of Mr Stewart, who committed them to 
the author for that purpose, the latter being on what was then thought to be bis 
dying bed 

Copies seen: Congress. 

War op 1812. SeeTEL.M. Brackenridge, N. H Claiborne, J D Dreisback, 
Wm Duane, J H. Eaton, A L Latour, B J Lossing, John 
Lowell, John T. Sprague, and James Wilkinson. 

Ward, William (1823-1887) Sketch of See Dabney Lipscomb 

Mr Lipscomb has a volume of Mr Ward’s poems about ready for the press 

Warden, David Baillib (1778-1845) A statistical, political, and his- 
toncal I account | of 1 the Umted States | of | North America; | from 
the period of their first colonization | to the present day | By D. B. 
Warden, | late consul for the Umted States at Pans, | <&c , &o. | Vol- 
ume I [-ni]. I Edinburgh | printed for [-etc., 3 lines] | 1819. | 

8vo Maps 

Vol 111, chapter 27, contains an account of Mississippi for the period Contains 
meager bibliography 
Copies seen Owen. 
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■Wabben Codmty Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCtinlle’H MmimpjUtXiit 591-597 

See also Goodspeed’s ATcnioii x ttf Miexmippi, vol i, pi> l^{(»-1.S7 

Pioneers of Vicksburg au<l Warren County 

In Claiborne’s pp 5at-53(i 

Mounds on MiSHissippi and Yazoo Kivers 

Mentioned in Smithsonian Jb'porf^ 1K?», i» 1 12 

AV \flHiNaTON. Sketeb of. 

In Goodspccd’s Menunrxof Mmlexfppi^ ^<ll ii,]»p l(»7-1fiK 

Washington County, Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCordle’s MUiehs^ippitPp .V)7-(i01 

Descnption of mounds in By James R Gage. 

In T/oj/h. St Jjiikle Academy Sdem'CtVOl iii (liSfiH-lS77),pp. 227-232 
See also Twelfth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnolo#f>, l«)0-‘a, pp 25i)-2fi0, 1 
figure 

This contains a description of the “Avondale Mounds ” 

See alM Smithsonian iepat t, 1879, p]» 383, 38 1 

AVatzins, J vmks Lawrence (1850-) PnMlnction and price of cotton | 
for I one hundred years. | By | Jann^j L AA’^atkins, | Hix*cial agent j 
[Seal of the Dept] | AVaahiugton | <Toverninoiii Ihdnting Ofliw j 
1895. I 

8vo pp 20 

Miscellaneous florlos, Ao U. H Dept of A«criculliin‘, Division nf Sta- 

tistics 

Ouptesxecn. Owen 

AV ATKINS, John A. (1808-1898) Reminiw'cnces of the Jefferson Tr(K)p 

In the Qw'onielr^ Fayette, Miss 

Col Watkins is in error in saying the Troop wium at llic‘ ImUiIl* of the Holy 
Ground 

Tw 0 rosters ore given 

Recollections of Jefferson County 

Referred to in Goodsjiccd’B Memoiru (if ^fuoumppf, \ol I, ]> I7(i 

The great Mississippi panic, 1818 

In Halbert and Ball’s Cicrk TCar, pp 290-800 

The unabridged original of this paper is now in inm^sslon of Mr ITalla^rt, 
Crawford, Miss. 

AVatts, Thomas H. Address on life of Daxns Jefferson Davis 

Wayne County. Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlc’s JfUwiexippl, pp (jQI-tUM 
Sceal8oQood}ipiK'd'sM(monxo/j}fitwtmpp(, aoI i, pp 1S7-IS9 

We vtherford, William, Tndt(tn Warrwr Sketc h ( »f See J 1 ) 1 )i vmA )ack. 

Red Eagle and the wars with the (Wk Iniliaiis of Alakinuu See 

Geoige C Eggleston 

SeedlsoIL S Halbert, A U Meek, AVm. (J Orr 

Webb, Robert Dickens (1824-1894), Jf ]) The AVebb Family | by | liol)- 
ert Dickens Webb, M D | Yazoo City, Miss | January, *1894 | [-etc., 
4 lines.] I lOolqphon : — ^Moss Engraving Co , N A’' ] 

8vo. pp.G8, 11. Numerous po/Yra/f« 

Copies seen Owen 
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Webb, Reo W S (1825-), B D , LL D Sketch of 

In Foster’s SSttMppi SapUtt Preaclieri, pp 701-713, portraU 

Webber, Eichard H , Lawyer Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar of JTUsieaippi, pp 146-147 

Weber, William Lander (186&-), A B., A. If., Teacher Word-Lists | 
for I the study of | Enghsh Etymology | Compiled by ] William 
Lander Weber | Professor of English, Millsaps College | Jackson, 
Mississippi I [E. W. Bailey prmtlng co., Jackson, Miss , 1898.] 

8vo pp M. 

Mississippi as a field for the student of literature 

In BuhllcaUons IlUssaeippi Stat/c JlhUorical Society, 1898, yol 1, pp. 16-2L 
This is a really valuable study, emphasizing the importance and extent of the 
local field, with comments on the uso and value of bibliography 

Irwm Eussell — ^First-fniita of the Southern romantic movement. 

Ibid 1899, vol ii, pp 1&-22 

Webster County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McOardle’s itissisefppi, pp 604r-605 

Weeks, Stephen Beauregard (186&-), Ph. 7) [Learned and educational 
societies in Mississippi ] 

In BepoH [US] Bureau, of Mwcaiton, 1896-94, pp I49a-1GC1, Washington, 
1896 8vo 

The history | of | Negro suffrage | in the South | by Stephen B 

Weeks | Eepnnted from Pohtical Science Quarterly, Vol IX, No. 4 | 
Boston I Gmn & Company, 1 1894 | 

8vo pp 671-703 

Reference to Miwissippi, passim 

Wells, Jambs M The Chisholm massacro A picture of “ Home Eule** 
m Mississippi Chicago, 1877 
12mo pp 291 HI 

The Chisholm massacre a picture of “ Home Eule” in Mississippi, 

l)y J M Wells Washmgton, 1878 

8vo pp 331 Poiivait 

Welsh, Mlhs Mary Eeminiscencos of old Saint Stephens [Ala.], of more 
than sixty-five years ago 

In Transact ions Alabama EMor leal Society, 1898-99, vol ili,pp 208-226 
In a foot-note aro to be found a few genealogical references to the Welsh and 
Gord> families Miss Welsh resides at Shaqmilak, Miss. She is the author of * ‘ Tho 
Model Family,” l&iS, ”AnntAbbic,”1859, and the “Baptist Denomination, ”1860. 

West, Anson, H D , Methodist Clergyman A history | of Methodism m 
^bama | By the Eev Anson West, D. D | Prmted for the author. | 
Publislimg house Methodist Episcopal Church, South. | Barbee & 
Smith, agents, Nash\ulle, Term | 1893 | 

8vo pp 755 

Portraits Frontispiece, Robert Konnon Hargrove, D D , Daniel Jones Hargrove, 
ifrs D J (Brantley) Hargrove, Bev Thomas Stringfield,Ja<^ William B Wood, 
Chancellor J R John, Hon William H Thornton 
“ The plan of this book is to begin with the beginning and write the history as it 
begins, develops, enlarges, and goes on, and give the history everywhere in the 
ord^ of timo, both in the opening and tho progress In the plan thus pursued 
the history is given from 1808 to 1818 Dining that time there were only two 
appointments in the Slati Then the history is given from 1818 to 1832 At the 
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close of that time the Alabama Conference was organized Then in the order of 
Iho design the history is gi-v cn from 1832 to 1845 Then it was that the Jnrisdic- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church South commenci.*d Finally, in the 
on-going of the plan the hlstorj from 1845 to 1855 is given Then the emancipa- 
tion of slaves was consummated and a new order of things inaugurated There 
this history closes 

Perhaps one of the most important features of this work is the introduction of 
numerous biographical and family sketches, Isith of ministers and la}'men The 
accounts of the first settlements and plctnies of early life in the early jears of 
Statehood are unusually full 
Many references to Mississippi Terrltorj 
Oopmaeen Owen 

Wuffi’, Col Cato Sketch of. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 212, 228, and notes 

West Flosid v Petition | of the | inhabitants of West Florida; | signed | 
by George Patterson, | and four hundred an<l ten others. | November 
20th, 1811 I Ordered to he on the table | Wasliington City: | Printed 
by R. 0. Weightman. 1 1811. | 

8vo, pp 7 

Praj's to be incorporated with the Mississippi Territory, and opposes the pros- 
pect of contlnmng as a separate territory, or of being attached to the territory 
of New Orleans, 

Copies stxn Johns Hopkins Univ 

An account of the ** revolution” m what arc now the West Florida 

parishes of Louisiana 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp 304-^14 

Whabton, T J (1817-), Lawyer, What I know of public men and meas- 
ures in Mississippi m the last sixty-two years 

In Publications Mississippi State Historieal Society, 1900, vol iii (In press. } 

George Poindexter, founder of the jurisprudence of Mississippi 

In CbmmcreteMppcaZ, Memphis, Dec 22,1895 

Mr. Wharton has been a frequent contributor to the press, and has also pub- 
lished a number of briefs, arguments, etc 

White, Rev Gbobob, M A Historical collections | of | Geoigia | con- 
taining the most interestmg | facts, traditions, biographical sketches, 
anecdotes, etc | relating to its history and antiquities, from its first | 
settlement to the present time | Compiled from original records and 
official documents. | Illustrated by nearly | one hundred engravings | 
of I public bmldings, rehes of antiquity, historic localities, natural 
scenery, | portraits of distinguished men, etc* , etc | [Gc^oigia seal] | 
By the | Rev George White, M A | Author of the “Statistics of 
Georgia.” | New-York | Pudney & Russell, publishers, | No. 79 John- 
street 1 1854 | 

8vo pp xiv, 688. 

This work is of great value, from its accuracj and extent of malcrinl Con- 
tains numbers of biographies of celebrated Indlanh of tUeSoutheni also 
much concerning the Western Territory of Georgia. 

Copies seen. Hamner 

Whetb, J M , if iS Temtonal growth of Mississippi. 

In Publtcatiou Mississippi [SStoitf] Historical Society, 1899, \ol ii, pp 125-132. 

Original location of the A. and M. Collegia of Mieeissippi 

Ibid 1900, vol iil (In press.) 
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Whitfield, James, Qov of Miss. Administration as governor. 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, p 821 

Whitworth Female College Sketch of 

In Mayes’ History cf Education in Mississippi, pp 101-108 

Wilkes, W. B. [Mississippi archseoloy and antiquities.] 

In Aberdeen Examiner 

Referred to m Claiborne’s Mississippi, p 7, note 

Wilkins, James C , Merchant Sketch of. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, p 863 

Wilkinson Oounty Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle's Mississippi, pp 605-607 

See also Goodspeod’s Memou s qf Mississippi, vol i,pp 180-188. 

Wilkinson, Edwabd C , Lawyer. Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf Mississippi, pp 138-180 
See also Waddel’s Memorials Academic Life, pp 287-288 

Wilkinson, James (1757-1826) , Maj GerCl^ USA. Memoirs | of | my 
own times. | By | General James Wilkinson | [Quotations, 10 lines] | 
In three volumes | Vol. I. [-III.] | Philadelphia | Pnnted by Abra- 
ham Small I 1816 | 

8vo Vol 1, pp XV, 856 [52] , vol li, title, 1 1 , pp 678 [246] , vol ill, title, 1 1 , 
pp.496 [64] 

** These documents will be valuable to the historian, as they contain important 
details of occurrences in Louisiana [and the Southwest] from 1780 to 1800, and of 
events of the war with England of 1812-15 ATorih American Beview, vol vi, p 78 
Cbpiesseen. Hamner 

Diagrams and plans, | illustration | of the | principal battles and 

military affairs, | treated of in | memoirs of my own times | By James 
Wilkinson, | late a Major General m the service of the United States. | 
Philadelphia | Prmted by Abraham Small. 1 1816. | 

4to go maps or plans 

Forms vol. iv of the preceding title 

Oopiesseeti Hamner 

Sketch of. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi pp 245-250 

Proofs of the corruption of See Daniel Clark 

Willey, George Natdiez in the olden times. 

In Claiborne’s Mississippi, pp. 526-^ 

Williams, John Sharp (1854-), M. C from Miss Against Philippine An- 
nexation. Speech of, in House of Representatives, Dec 20, 1898 
4to pp 8 No title page 

Reprinted from Oongresstoval Record, 66th Cong , 8d sess. 

The Philippme Question — Answer to a Challenge Two short talks 

in House of Representatives, Jan. 17 and 31, 1900 
8vo. pp 8 No title page 

Philippine Annexation Speech of, in House of Representatives, 

Feb. 6, 1900. 

4to pp 8. No title page 
Reprinted from Congressional Record 
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Williams, Bobebt (1768-1837), Lawyer, M C from X C, Got JTiss r«*- 
ntory Admimstration of. 

In Claiborne’s Miesuatppit pp 25&-302 

Williams, Thom.vs Hill (1795-1839), U S Sen from Mtsu Sketch of 

In Claiborne’s Mlsaisaippi, p 268, note 

AVinchester Port Description of 

In Lowry and McCardl o’a Minitlsatppl, pp COtl-608 

Erected in Wayne County during the Crock war, for protection against the 
Indians 

Winchester, George ( -1851), Lawyer 

In Lunch’s Bench and Bar of Mtwiiwippt, pp 100-102 

Winn, AVilli \.m T , TJ, S treasury expert Sketch of Mississippi 

In Beport on Intet )ud Commerce of the U S Bart II The Soitthem States, pp 
468-506 Washington Government Printing Ofliee 1880 (Ev Doc 7, Pt 2, 49th 
Cong,2dsess) 8vo 

Valuable for its commercial, tuadcnltnral, and industrial statistics 

AVinston County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlo’s Msatssippi, pp GOS-009 

Centennial liistory of See Williain T Tjeww 

AVithebspoon, Jieo T D The apxieal | of the | South to its educated 
men | An aildress | before the Aliiinm jAssociation of the Uiu\ersity 
of Mi^ssippi, delivered | in the hall of the uuiverHity, | on Wednes- 
day, Juno 26, 1867 | By | Rev T D Witherspoon, | of Memphis, 
Tennessee |, Of the class of 1856 | Memphis. | i>ul>lished by the asso- 
ciation I 1867. I 
8vo pp 20 
Copies seen Owen 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union Sketch of 
In GoodsiicciVs Hcmoirs tf Mississippi, vol ii, pp 3?J-38;i 
See also lies W C Black 

Woodward, Thomah Simpson (1797-1861), Maj Georgia Volrs , Lf Col 
Cmt Indn Voln , Brig Gen, of Whtia AVoodwanVs reiniiiisceiujes | 
of the I Creek, or Muscogee Indians, | contained in lettem to fnends 
in I Georgia and Alabama. | By Thomas S W(>od\\ard, of Louisiana. | 
(formerly of Alabama ) | AVith an api)en(lix, | containing interesting 
matter relatuig to the general subject | Montgomery, Ala. | Bai rett & 
AViinhish, book and general job printers 1 1859 | 

8vo pp ]li8 

The greater nnmficr of these lettcro were cirlglnall} published in the Vnntyomei // 
Mail 

A very valuable book, now quite rare 

“Pew men have had better opportuiiities for studying the Indian chnracler 
and investigating their cuiitoins than General WiNslwunl Very earlv iii life 
he waa brought into contact with the Red Man, and, stirred by the Indian 
blood in his own veins, he studied his ehanictcr and traditions bn iiig1> and 
earnestly The unpretending pages which follow contain n \er> great 

deal of matter of high histoiicol value to the iicople of Alabama aud Georgia.’*— 
Introduction 

“A small volume of reminiscences about the Indians, which attempts to con- 
fute many of the statements made by Pickett, Met'k, ftoxe, and others, which 
have been in part adopted in this volume He was an interesting man, tall 
and erect, and brusk [sic] In manner "—Brewer’s Jhstoru if Alabama 
Copies seen Curry 
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WoECBSTER, Joseph Emerson (1784-1865), AM A | gazetteer | of the | 
United States | abstracted from | the miiyersal gazetteer | of the 
author; with enlargement of the principal articles | By J. E Wor- 
cester, A. M I Andover | prmtecl for the author by Fla^ and Gould | 
1818 I 

8vo Not paged 
OoptcR seen Hamner 

Wright, Daniel W , Lawyer Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bar of Mississippi p 20S 

Wyeth, John Allan, M D Life of General | Nathan Bedford Forrest | 
By I John Allan Wyeth, M D | With illustrations by | T de Thul- 
strup, Bogers, Klepper | Redwood, Hitchcock, & Carleton | [De- 
sign ] I New York and London | Harper & Brothers publishers I 
1899 r 

8vo pp xxU, 666. Portraits, {Os, 

His early life was spent In Mississippi 


Y 


Yalobusha County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardle’s Mississippi, pp 609-611 

Y vzoo County Sketch of 

In Lowry and McCardlo’s Mississippi, pp 611-616 

Mound on Yazoo River, 20 mil^ below Satartia. 

Briefly described by J. W C Smith, in Smithsonian RepoH, 1874, p 370 

The Champlin mounds 

In Tweyth AnniMlBcpoii Biirean of Ethiiolofli/, 1890-91, pp 260-268, 3 figures 

Yazoo Frauds Account of 

In Clolbomc’s Mississippi^ pp L56-159 

Letter from the Secretary of State, accompanied vith an abstract of 

all the evidences of title of lands claimed under any act or pretended 
act of the State of Geoi^, passed or pretended to be passed m the 
years 1789 and 1795, recorded m the oflSce of the said Department of 
State, in pursuance of a resolution of the House, on the fifth instant 
[By James Madison] Fel) 14, 1805 Washington City Pnnted by 
William Duane & Son 1805 (Ex Doc , 8th Cong , 2d sess ) 

4to. pp 88 
Copies seen Owen 

Sundry papers, m relation to claims, commonly callecl the Yazoo 

Claims. Dec 18,1809 City of Washington: A andC Way,Fnntcr8 
1809. (Ex. Docs., 11th Cong , 2d sess. ) 

12mo pp 196 

A collection of various papers, hitherto separately published Never reprinted 
in this complete form 
Copies seen Owen 

/Sipfi o&o Absalom n Oliapiiell 
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Yellow Fsveb. Oontnbutions to the study of Sre Dr Joseph M Toner. 

Treatise on jinncipal diseases of the interior valley of North America. 

See Dr Daniel Draie 
In Mississippi 

In Fulkerson's JircolUxlfons Early Days tn AT/ks ,pp *11-42,11K-127 

Yebgbe, George S (1808-1860), Lawyer Sketch of. 

In Lynch's Bawh and Bar AfiwianippifPii 201-2C5 

Yergbe, Jacob Shall (1810-1867), Lawyer. Sketch of 

In Lynch’s Bench and Bat qf Mfnauntippf, pp 272-277, pmtmit 

Y ERGBB, William (1816-1872 ) , Lawyer Sketch of 
In Lynch’s Bench and Bar qf MMaslpplt pp 320-8^1 
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I — Pvi*J!:kh ok tiik Amkkicvn Historic \h Association 

Papers of the American Historical Association. Vol I New York and 
London, 1885. 

8vo pp V, 502. 

CONTENTS 

N<) 1 Secretary’s Report of the Organization and Proceedings, Saratoga, Sep- 
tember 9, 10, lf«4, pp 5-11. Prefaced by a reprint of an article by H B Adams 
on *‘A New Historical Movement,” from Tfic Nation, September 18, 1884 
No 2. On Studies In General History and the Historv of Civilization, by Andrew 
D \\ hitc, President of the Association, pp 1-28 [46-72] 

No 8 History and Management of Land Grants for Education in the North- 
uest Territorj', by George W Knight, pp 1-176 [?J-247] 

No 4 The Louisiana Purchase in its influence upon the American System, by 
the Bight Reverend C F Robertson, D D , Bishop of Missouri, pp 1-42 [249^200] 
No 6 History of the Appointing Power of the President, by Lucy M Salmon, 
pp 1-129 [291-^19] 

No b. Report of the Proceedings of the American Historical Association, 
Second Annual Meeting, Saratoga, September 8-10, 1886, by Herbert B Adams, 
Secretary of the Association, pp 178 [421-493] , index, pp 75-82 [496-502] 

Papers of the Amencan Historical Association. Vol II New York and 
London, 1887. 

8vo pp iv, 566 

CONTENTS. 

No 1 Report of the Proceedings of the American Historical Association at 
Washington, D C , April 27-29, 1886, Third Annual Meeting, by Herbert B 
Adams, Secretory of the Association, pp 1-104. Includes abstracts of the follow- 
ing papers Columbus, by Gen James Grant Wilson, Graphic Methods of Illus- 
trating History, by Dr Albert Bushncll Hart, The Neglect and Destruction of 
Historical Materials in this Country, by Prof Moses Colt Tyler, New Views of 
Earlv Virginia History, 1606-1619 by Alexander Brown, Esq , The part taken by 
Viiglnia under the Leadership of Patrick Henry in Establishing Religious Lib- 
crt\ as a Foundation of American Government, by Hon William Wirt Henry, 
The Causes of the Revolution, by Dr Edward Channlng, The Development of 
Municipal Government in Massachusetts, by T Jefferson Coolidge, The March 
of the Spaniards across Illinois, by Edward G Mason, The Northwest Territory, 
its Ordinance and its Government, by Dr Israel W Andrews, Did tho Louisiana 
Purchase Include Oregon? by William A Mowry, The Settlement of the Lower 
St Lawrence, by Eben Greenough Scott, The Origin of the Highest Functions 
of the American Judiciary, by Prof Austin Scott, Jefferson’s Use of the Execu- 
tive Patronage, by J M Merriam, The Early Protective Movement and the Tariff 
of 1828, by Dr. F W Taussig, The Attack on Washington City in 1814, by Maj 
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Gen George W Cullum, Confederate and Federal Strategy in the Pope Cam- 
paign before Washington in 1862, by Col WUllam Alhin, The State-Rights 
Theorj Its Evolution and Involution In Amcrioin Politics, bv James C Welling, 
The Reconstruction of History, by Dr George E Ellis, William Usselinx, by 
J F Jameson, Franklm in France, by Dr Edward Everett Hale, Historical 
Studies in Canada, by George Stewart, Jr 

No 2. A History of the Doctrine of Comets, by Andrew D White, President of 
the Association, pp 1-43 [10&-147] 

No 3 William Usselinx, Founder of the Dutch and Spanish West Indian Com- 
panies, b> J Franklin Jameson, Ph D , pp 1-234 [113-382] 

No 4 Church and State in the United States, or the American Idea of Religious 
Liberty and its Practical Effects, by Philip Schaff , D D , LL D , pp 1-161 [883-543] , 
index [546-665] 

Papers of the American Historical Association Vol III New York and 
London, 1889. 

8vo pp Iv, 536 

CONTENTS 

No 1 Report of the Proceedings at Boston and Cambridge, Mav 21-21, 1887, 
Fourth Annual Meeting, by Herbert B Adtuns, Secretary of the Association, 
Manuscript Sources of American Hlstorj— The conspicuous Collections extant, by 
Justin Wlnsor, pp 9-27, Diplomatic Prelude to the Se^ cn Years* War, by Herbert 
Elmer Mills, pp 29-40, A Short Account of tho Life and Times of Silas Deane, by 
Charles Isham, pp 40-47, Historical Grouping, by James Schouler, pp 48-62, Tho 
Constitutional Rations of the American Colonics to the English Government at 
the Commoncementof the Revolution, by Mellon Chamberlain, pp 52-74, On tho 
Peace Negotiations of 1782-38 as Illustrated by the Rocret Correspondence of 
France and England, by John Jay, pp 79-100, Biographical, Sketch of Leopold 
von Ranke, with an account of Ranke and tlie Historical Commission of the 
Bavarian Academy of Science, and Bibliographical Notes on Leopold \ on Ranke, 
by Herbert B Adams, pp 101-138, A Reminiscence of Ranke, by Frederic A Ban- 
croft, pp 121-124, The Parliamentary Expenment in Germany, b> Kuno Fnincke, 
pp 183-146, A Study in Swiss History, by John Martin Vincent, pp 146-164, The 
Spaniard in Mexico, by W W H Davis, pp 164-17G, Abstract of luiper by Prof 
Moses Colt Tyler The Historical Name of Our Country, pp 17b-178, The Biography 
of a River and Harbor Bill, by Dr Albert Bushuell Hart, pp 180-197, Extract 
from a paper by Col Carroll D Wright on Tho Study of Stutistic>s in American 
Colleges, pp 197-202, Abstract of a paper by Prof Arthur M Wheeler on The 
Government of London, pp 203-205, Religious Liberty in Virginia, and Patrick 
Henry, by Charles J StillO, pp 205-211, Abstract of a paper b> Philip Schaff on 
The American Chapter in Church History, pp 211-213, Notes on Historical Studies 
In Canada, by George Stowart, Jr , pp 213-215, A letter written in loOO from His- 
paniola by a Franciscan Missionary, pp 21&-219, Necrolog> Calvin Holmes Caj> 
ter and James Carson Brevoort, pp 228-227, List of members of the American 
Historical Association, pp 229-238 

No 2 Report of the Proceedings, Washington, D C , December 2(i-28, 1888, 
Fifth Annual Meeting, by Herbert B Adams, Sccrcbiry of the Association, pp 
1-80 [245-274], Tho Early Northwest, Inaugural Address by Williaim F Poole, 
LL D , President of the Association, pp 31-66 [275-300] . Remarks by Ilun George 
B LorlngonDr Poole’s Address, pp 60-64 [300-308] , The Influence of Goxemor 
Oassm the Development of tho Northwest, by Prof A C McLaughlin, pp 05-83 
[809-327], The Place of the Northwest in General Historv, liy William F Allen, 
pp 85-104 [329-^48], Internal Improvements in Ohio, 182r>-lHr)0, hy Charles N 
Morris, pp 105-186 [349-380], The Old Federal Court of Appeal, by Prof J Frank- 
lin Jameson, pp 187-148 [^1-892] , Canadian Arcbl\ es, by Douglas Bry mner, pp 
149-168 [893-407], The States-Rights Conflict o\er the Ihiblic Lauds, by James C 
Welling, LL D ,pp 165-188 [409-432], The Martyrdom of Sun Pedro Arbu^s, by 
Henry Charles Lea, pp 189-209 [438-463], A Reply to Dr StillO upon Religious 
Liberty in Virginia, by Hon William Wirt Henry , pp 211-220 [465-464] , American 
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Trade Regulations before 1789, by Willard Clark Pisher, pp 221-249 [465-493], 
Museum-History and History of Museums, by George Brown Goode, LL D ,pp 
251-275 [495-519] , Appointment of Committees, etc Index, pp 276-292 [620-586] 

Papers of the American Historical Association Yol IV New York and 
London, 1890 
8vo pp vlii, 687 

CONTENTS 

Part 1, January, 1890 Report of the Proceedings of the American Historical 
Association at the Sixth Annual Meeting, Washington, D C , December 28-81, 
1889, by Herbert B Adams, Secretary of the Association, pp 1-21, List of mem- 
bers, pp 23-84, Report of the Treasurer, Clarence W Bowen, p 85, Recent His- 
torical Work in the Colleges and Unix crsitics of Europe and America, Inaugural 
Address of President Charles Kendall Adams, LL D , pp 37-65, A Catechism of 
the Revolutionary Reaction, by Andrew D White, pp 67-92 
Part 2, April, 1890 The Origin of the National Scientific and Educational Insti- 
tutions of the United States, by 6 Brown Goode, Ph D , LL D ,pp 8-112 [93-202] 
Part 8, J uly, 1890 The Mutual Obligation of the Ethnologist and the Historian, 

. by Otis T Mason, pp 8-13 [203-213] , Historical Survivals in Morocco, by Talcott 
Williams, pp 18-34 [213-234], The literature of Witchcraft, by Prof George L 
Burr, pp 85-66 [285-266] , The Development of International Law as to Newly 
Discovered Territory, by Walter B Seaife, Ph D ,pp 67-93 [267-298], The Spirit 
of Historical Research, by James Schouler, pp 96-106 [296-306], A Defense of 
Congressional Government, by Dr Freeman Snow, pp 107-128 [807-828] 

Part 4, October, 1890 Materials for the History of the Government of the 
Southern Confederacy, by John Osborne Sumner, pp 3-19 [329-845] , Tho Constitu- 
tional Aspect of Kentucky’s Struggle for Autonomy, 1784-1792, by Ethclbert D 
Warfield, pp 21-89 [817-865], Tho Pelham Papers— Loss of Oswego, by William 
Henry Smith, pp 41-63 [«J7-379] , Notes on the Outlook for Historical Studies In 
the South, by Prof William P Tmnt, pp 55-65 [381-391] , Economic and Social His- 
tory of New England, 1620-1789, by William B Weeden, pp 67-78 [398-4W] , The 
Early History of the Ballot in Connecticut, by Prof Simoon E Baldxx in, pp 79-96 
[407-422] , Bibliography of the American Historical Association, by Paul Leicester 
Ford, pp 97-103 [423-429], Brief Notes on the Present Condition of Historical, 
Studies in Canada, by George Stewart, Jr , D C L., LL D ,pp 105-109 [481-435], 
The Trial and Execution of John Broxvn, by Gen Marcus J Wright, pp 111-126 
[437-452] , A Few Facts from the Records of William and Mary Collie, by Presi- 
dent Lyon G Tyler, pp 117-141 [433-467], The Impeachment and Trial of President 
Johnson, by Dr William A Dunning, pp 143-177 [469-508], Committees, Historical 
Societies, etc , 179-211 [605-687] 

Papers of the Amencan Historical Associatioii Yol Y New York and 
London, 1891 
8vo pp lv,603 

CONTENTS 

Parts 1-2, January and April, 1891 Report of the Proceedings of the American 
Historical Association, at the Seventh Annual Meeting, Washington, D C , Decem- 
ber 29-31, 1891, hy Herbert B Adams, Secretary of tho Association, pp 1-16, Tho 
Demand for Sklucatlon In American BOstor)' Inaugural Address of Hon John 
Jay, LL D , President of tho Association, pp 1^43, The Theory of the Village Com- 
munity, by Dr Charles M AndrcxvH,pp 47-60, Remarks on Dr Andrews’s Paper, by 
William B Weeden, pp 60-61, Karl Follen and the German Liberal Movement 
(1816 to 1819), by Prof Kuno Franckc, pp 65-81, Bismarck as the Tj-plcal German, 
by William G Taylor, pp 86-109, State Activities and Politics, by William F Wil- 
loughby, A B ,pp 113-127, Mirabeau’sSpeechof May 20,1790,ty Dr Fred Morrox^ 
Fling, pp 181-139, The Organization of Historical Material, by W H Mace, M A , 
pp 148-161, The Origin of American Institutions, os Illustrated in the History of 
the Written Ballot, by Douglas Campbell, pp 165-185, Remarks on Mr Campbell’s 
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Paper, by Dr Williston Walker, pp 1S.V1S6, Remarks on ^Ir rampbcll’s Piipcr, by 
Prof J P Jameson, p ISb 

Part 3, Jul> , 1891 The Fate of Dietrich Flade, b> Prof Gcorere L Burr, pp 8^7 
[189-2t3] , The Philosophie Aspci ts of Hwtorv, by \\ m T Hams, LL D , i)p 01-08 
[247-254], Brief Notes on the Present Condition of IlLslorical Studies in Canada 
by George Stenart, D C L , LL D , D Litt , F R G S , F 11 S C , pp 71-71 
[257-MO], Is History a Science* by Prof R II Dabiie>,Ph I>,l»p 77-NO [203-272], 
Canada and the United States An Tlistoiical Relrospei t, John George Bonn- 
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